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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


'This book is written for the special beiiefit of sliulc'iUs readinj* 
for the Bachelor’s des^ree of Indian Universities. But we hope 
it will be useful to all persons who want more knowledge of 
t Indian history than a school text-book provides. It i*' ‘lifhcult 
|to meet the lequiretnenls of the student as also the general 
, reader. But that has been our aim. 

Many learned monographs are published every year, which 
light up obscure cornels of Indian history, give us new inter* 

, pretations of old facts or bring new facts to our knowledge. 
In view of this almost incessant research w^ork of our generation, 
standard\istories of the last generation have to be completely 
revised and re-written, ot .set aside as obsolete. This book is, 

, we hope, a fairly (^omiected and up-to-date review, which also 
gives an appreciation of personalities and presents before the 
reader the complexity and variety of the .strands that have been 
wT.)veii together into the history of India. In so coinidicated 
a .story much must remain untold. There is little space in our 
book for controveisy. 

It is not the work of a single mind, nor is it a comi)osite 
history written by specialists. There may be some lack of 
literary unity ; we did not, however, carefully allot space to 
each other, demanding a severe effort at compression, but left 
each of us to deal as best as he could in that portion of Indian 
history in which he is interested. No doubt we comjiared notes 
in the end. We hope our readers will not find here the usual 
defects of a composite history. If it is not erudite, we hope 
it is not also dull. 

College students should read more history than less, and 
we have given at the end of each chapter a list of monographic 
literature over which they vShould learn to brow.se freely. 


April 20, 1944 


N. K. SixiiA 
A. C. Banekjek 



PREFACE TO THE a;COND EDITION 


In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised and i 
brought up-to-date, two new Chapters and several Genealogical J 
Tables have been added, and an attempt has been made to make 
the narrative more simple and interesting. * 


August 15, 1947 


N. K. SiNiiA 
A. C. Bankrikic 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


We have once more revi.sed the text and added new matter 
here and there. The last chapter has been rewritten and brought 
up-to-date 


March 24, 1950 


N. K. SlNHA 
A. C Bankkjhk 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTORY 


s SECTION I 

GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS IN INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 

“Geography and chronology”, it has been said, “are the 
sun and the moon, the right eye and the left eye of all history”. 
The evolution of Indian history and culture cannot be rightly 
understood without a proper appreciation of the geographical 
factors involved. 

KOITNDAK.1KS, GECXiRAPinCAI. AND HISTORICAL 

Geographically, India is bounded on the north, north-west, 
and north-east by mountain ranges, and elsewhere by the sea. 
Neither Burma nor^Ceylon is geographically a part of India, 
although the latter is ‘geologically a fragment detached frtnn 
the peninsula in relatively recent times’. 

The historical boundaries of the country have not, how¬ 
ever, always coincided with the geographical boundaries. 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, which arc, geographically, 
portions of the great Iranian plateau, have for many centuries 
been closely associated with India from the historical and 
political points of view. The Maurya Emperors ruled over 
some portions of thes<^wo countries. The Bactrian Greeks, the 
Parthians, the Sakas^nd the Kushans united some portions 
of north-western India with several districts of Afghanistan. 
Under Sultan Mahmud, Muhammad Ghuri and the Mughals, 
India again came into close political relations with Afghanistan. 
Under the Mughals Afghanistan was a part of the Indian 
Empire. Under Ahmad Shah Abdali and his successors the 
Punjab, Sind and Kashmir became political dependencies of 
I Afghanistan. Even now certain portions of Baluchistan which 
I lie beyond the proper geographical limits of India and form 
' an integral part of the Iranian plateau are controlled by the 
Government of Pakistan. 
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Turning to the north-east, we find almost inaccessible ranges 
of hills separating Burma from Assam and Bengal. Burma, 
indebted in many ways to Indian culture, remained outside the 
political jurisdiction of Indian Powers till the termination of 
the First Anglo-Burmese War (1826), when the Burmese 
territories annexed by the Fast India Company cam<? under 
the control of the Government of Bengal. Burma remained an 
Indian province till 1937. This long political association makes 
it necessary for the historian of modern India to include the 
story of Burma in his narrative. 

The islands in the neighbouring sea.s—the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands, Ceylon, the Laccadives and the Maldives— 
liave on different occasions come within the administrative 
control of different Indian Powers. The Chola Kings of 
Southern India established their authority in some of these 
islands. Ceylon was ruled by an adventurous Indian coloniser 
named Bijay Singh, whom tradition represents as a native of 
Bengal. The British Government estal)lished its coiitrol over 
Ceylon and the Andaman and Nicobar islands after the founda¬ 
tion of the British Empire in India. The Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands still form a ])art of India, but Ccvlon never had any 
administrative connection with India. 

NAVAI. TRADITIONS 

India has a very long coast line, extending over more than 
3,000 miles ; yet the number of natural harbours on the Indian 
coast is small, for the coast-line is comparatively straight and, 
consequently, unfavourable to the growth of convenient harbours. 
The Indian people never earned the typutation of being a 
maritime nation ; it is, on the whole, \.;ue to say that their 
attention was always attracted towards the north-west and the 
north-east—to Western Asia, Persia, Central Asia, China and 
Tibet—^rather than to the lands beyond the seas. But it would 
be a mistake to think that the mystery of the sea never allured 
the Indian mind. The Dravidians of the prehistoric times 
navigated the seas in pursuit of trade and commerce. The 
evidence about the maritime activities of the Aryans is not 
quite clear, but the well-known work entitled Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea gives a detailed account of the maritime trade 
of India in the first century a.d. and refers to numerous Indian 
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ports. Commercial enterprise and the spirit of adventure led 
thousands of Indians across the eastern seas to Burma, Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and the neighbouring islands. 
Tamralipti (modern Tamluk, Midnajiore district in West Bengal) 
was a flourishing port, where the famous Chinese traveller 
Fa-hien embarked on his return journey to China. The Cholas 
extended their authority to many ‘ancient islands in the sea'. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Marathas built 
lip a respectable naval power. The Muslim rulers of India, 
some of whom were very powerful on land, never cared for the 
sea. Vincent Smith observes that the neglect of the sea power 
was one of the causes responsible for the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire. 

Towards the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese established their supremacy in the Indian Ocean. 
Albuquerque consolidated this supremacy by establishing 
fortresses and bases at strategic points and also by concluding 
alliances'with rulers of coastal areas of strategic importance. 
Although unable to challenge the Portuguese naval iiower, the 
Dutch occupied Java, Malacca, Colombo and Cochin in the 
.seventeenth ceutu^\ They were followed by the iCnglish and 
the French, whose rivalry in the eighteenth century was finally 
decided in favour of the former by their naval superiority. 
After Snffren’s failure to establish French supremacy in the 
Indian Ocean (1782-84) British authority in the Indian seas was 
never again questioned till the fall of Singapore during the 
Second World War. For more than a century and a half the 
Indian Ocean remained a British lake. 

The area described as South-East Asia has been for long 
known as Further plidia. The name reflects the idea that 
India and South-East Asia have reacted on each other. From 
the first century A.D. to the middle of the fifteenth century 
this area was politically and culturally within the Indian sphere. 
Sea power based on India united the mainland with island 
India. 

In the sixteenth century the Portuguese established a 
political system in South-East Asia which was essentially based 
on India. Though the Dutch who followed them established 
their headquarters in South-East Asia in Batavia, it was Ceylon 
which controlled their strategy of naval power. The Dutch 
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later held the Indies under the protection of the British navy. 
History thus indicates that the naval defence of South-East Asia 
has always been related to India. 

m 

CONTACT WITH THE OUTSIDE WORED 

Wlien we speak of the natural boundaries of India—the 
mountains and the seas separating her from the rest of the 
world—we are tempted to exaggerate her isolation. But Indian 
civilisation cannot be regarded as a plant growing in the shade^ 
far away from the tempests of the outside world. Although ‘the 
I>rotective wall of the Himalayas’ may be said to have 'given 
to India the continuity of its civilisation and social structure 
from the earliest times to our own times’, yet the imposing 
mountain ranges on the north, north-west and north-east could 
never keej) India immune from the political and cultural 
influence of other countries. In the north-west there are well- 
known passes (Khaibar, Goinal and Bolan) which, in sjhte of 
many natural obstacles, provided i)assage to the successive in¬ 
vaders of India, from the Aryans to Ahmad Shah Abdali. In 
the north there are roads from Tibet to Nepal that have carried 
for ages not merely peaceful missionaries of culture and religion, 
l)Ut soldiers as well. In the north-east there are considerable 
gaps in the chain of mountains separating Assam from Burma, 
through which the Tibeto-Burmans, the Ahoiiis and the Burmese 
entered into Assam. “The natural frontiers of India thus gave 
security, but not immunity, from invasion, and while they 
ensured definite individuality to her people by separating them 
from the rest of Asia by well-marked boundary lines, they never 
isolated them from the rest of the world!’. 

GEfXJRAl'HICAI, DIVISIONS WITHIN INDIA 

India is divided into three so-called ‘territorial compart¬ 
ments’ : (1) the Indo-Gangetic iflain ; (2) the Deccan plateau, 
lying to the south of the Vindhyas, and to the north of the 
Kriishna and Tungabhadra rivers ; and (3) the Far South. The 
Indo-Gangetic plain is, historically, the most important part of 
India, for it has always been ‘the seat of the principal empires 
and the scene of the events most interesting to the outer world’. 
This feature of Indian history can be easily explained with 
reference to clearly noticeable geographical factors. The vast 
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plain of Northern India is divided into two unequal portions 
b}’ the desert of Rajputana and the Aravalli mountains. The 
plain on the west of the desert is watered by the Indus, and 
that on the east by the Ganges and its tributaries. These rivers 
fertilise^! the soil and provided easy means of communication. 
Naturally the Indo-Gangetic plain became the seat of a flourish¬ 
ing, and ever-growing, population. Secondly, except in the 
case of the British, Indian history has always been dominated 
b\' invaders who came from the north-west. These invaders 
naturally followed the Ganges, and extended their power to the 
whole of Northern India, before they crossed the Vindhyas and 
tqtpeared in the Deccan plateau. The history of the Aryan and 
the Muslim invasions illustrates this point. Delhi stands at the 
mouth of the Gangetic plain, and all invaders from the north¬ 
west had to pass through Delhi or its neighbourhood in order 
to gain entrance into the heart of Northern India. That is why 
five decijjive battles of Indian history—two battles of Tarain 
and three battles of Panipat—took place in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi. 

The two ‘territorial compartments’ lying to the south of 
the Vindhyas are somewhat isolated due to their geographical 
liosition. The Vindhyas cut them off from Northern India, but 
many centuries *ago the Aryan invaders of India proved that 
this high and extensive range of hills was no insurmountable 
liarrier. The political and cultural contact begun by them 
liecame more and more intimate with the progress of time, and 
for historical imrposes Dakshindpatha is as much an integral 
part of India as Arydvarta. But for certain obvious reasons the 
historian of India is^oncerned primarily with the North ; he 
can give only a subordinate place to the story of the Deccan 
plateau and the Far South. In the first place, the early history 
of trans-Vindhyan India is primarily the history of the Dravi- 
dians, but unfortunately we are not yet in possevssion of adequate 
materials to do full justice to this subject. Secondly, as Smith 
points out, “No southern power ever could attempt to master 
the north, but the more ambitious rulers of Aryavarta or 
Ilindostau often have extended their sway far beyond the divid¬ 
ing line of the Narbada’’. The historian of India must con¬ 
centrate his attention upon large States and Empires, seeking 
to give some sort of mnity to the complicated story of the vast 
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country he has to deal with ; naturally he is able to give only 
a secondary place to kingdoms which never attained more than 
local importance. 

The Deccan plateau is sub-divided into three distinct 
regions by the Eastern Ghats and the Western Ghats, The 
Coromandel coast stands between the Eastern Ghats and the 
Bay of Bengal ; the Konkan and Malabar lie between the Western 
Ghats and the Arabian Sea. Betw'ecn the two mountain ranges, 
on the east and the west, lies the main plateau of the Deccan. 
Hist(jrically, however, these three w^ell-marked geographical 
divisions are not of much importance, for the mountains never 
stood in the way of political unity or cultural contact. The 
Marathas live on l)oth sides of the Western Ghats, but they 
speak the same language and observe the same social customs. 
The Konkan often came under the ])olitical control of the 
Power which ruled Maharashtra proper. 

The Far South, or the territory lying beyond the. Krishna 
and Tungabhadra rivers, is not cut off from the Deccan ])latcau 
by any prominent natural boundaries, but it had a historical 
individuality which was affected only qh very important 
occasions by the political fortunes of the trans-Krishna region. 
It was in the Far South that the cultural accomplishments and 
l)olitical genius of the Dravidians found a true home, where 
they could develop naturally, without being hampered by the 
triumphant North. No Hindu Empire-builder of the North 
ever succeeded in l)ringing the v\'hole of the Far South under 
his control. 

niSTORICAI. IMPORTANCE OF RIVERS 

The rivers of Northern India played an important part in 
the evolution of Indian history. It was in the valley of the 
Indus that the earliest civilisation known to Indian history—the 
civilisation of Mahenjodaro and Harappa—flourished. The rivers 
of the Punjab as well as the Ganges determined the nature and 
course of Aryan colonisation in India. Smith says, “The 
success of the English (against the French in building up an 
Empire in India) was dependent on their acquisition of rich 
Bengal and their command of the Gangetic w-aterway. In a 
later stage of the British advance the conquest of the Punjab 
was conditioned by the control of the Indus navigation, 
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previously secured by the rather unscrupulous proceedings of 
Lords Auckland and Ellenborough”. The peculiar geographical 
features of the South Indian rivers do not offer similar facilities 
for i)enetration into the interior. Historically those rivers 

served merely a.*? convenient political boundaries. 

• 

In connection with the Indian rivers and their historical 
influence, it is necessary to remember that many ot them 
changed their courses in the past, and some are changing their 
courses even at present. When they are in full flood, they easily 
cut and carve the soft alluvial jdains. Smith says, “Old beds 
of dhe Sutlej can be traced across a space eighty-five mile 
wide. . . . Who can tell where the Indus flow'ed in the days 
of Alexander the Great?. . . . The rivers of the (Vedic) Rishis 
i\'cre not the rivers of to-day. . . . Ever since the early Muham¬ 
madan invasions the changes in the rivers have been enormous, 
and the contemporary histories of the foreign conquerors can¬ 
not be understood unless the reality and extent of those changes 
can be borne constantly in mind”. Naturally the changes in 
the courses of the rwers affected the position of the cities built 
on their banks. P»aliputra originally stood at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Son, but at jiresent its site is about 
twelve miles belo,w the confluence. Had Patalqmtra remained 
in existence to this day, it would have lost its strategic 
importance due simply to a change in the course of the Son. 
A city built on the bank of a river may be altogether ruined 
by a change in its course. Speaking of the Hakra, which once 
flowed through the Punjab towards Rajputana, Smith observes, 
“Scores of mounds, si^t witnesses to the existence of number¬ 
less forgotten and oftK nameless towns, bear testimony to the 
desolation wTought wdien the waters of life desert their 
channels”. 

Similar results may be brought about by changes in the 
coast-line and the level of the land. The ancient port of 
Tamluk is now far away from the sea. The famous commercial 
city of Kayal on the Tinnevelly coast is now miles from the sea 
and buried under sand dunes. In some cases the sea, instead 
of receding, has advanced. “The careful investigator of ancient 
history needs to be continually on his guard against the 
insidious deceptions of the modern map.” 
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SECTION 11 

racial factors in INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 

MINGtING OF RACES 

From time immemorial India has been receiving colonisers 
belonging to different races. Nothing definite can be said about ’ 
the racial origin of the neolithic and paleolithic men who in- ]■ 
habited this country in the remote past, nor are we certain 
about the racial affinity of the Dravidians whose blood still flows 1 
in the veins of a large mass of Indian population. The tall | 
and fair Aryans then came to India, and although at first they I 
Icept themselves sharply separated from the non-Aryan d&rk- | 
skinned early inhabitants of the country, there is no doubt ^ 
that a considerable intermixture of blood took place later on. I 
.^No definite information is available about any influx of 
foreigners which may have taken place during many centuries 
after the Aryan immigration, but it is ])ermissible to suppose ' 

9 .< 

that the north-western gates were not altogether closed. Nor 
do we know anything definite and detailed about the immigra- ■; 
tions which certainly took place into the, Brahmaputra valley 
through the north-eastern passes, till th^* Ahom invasion in , 
the thirteenth century diverts our attention to that neglected [ 
corner of India. 

In historical times the Greeks, who accompanied and 
followed Alexander the Great, w^ere the first well-known foreign 
settlers in north-western India. Then came the Sakas, who 
ruled in north-western and western India for a considerable 
period and eventually merged themselves in the Indian popula¬ 
tion. “The term Saka was used by the'* ndians in a vague way 
to denote all foreigners from the other sVj.e of the passes, with¬ 
out nice distinction of race or tribe. It may have included 
both ugly, narrow-eyed Mongols, and handsome races like the 
Turks, who resemble the Aryans in physique”. Aft^r the Sakas 
came the Kushans, a branch of the great Yueh-chi* race, who 
w^ere probably fair-complexioned and akin to the Iranians. 
During the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. north-western and 
central India was almost overwhelmed by the. .Huns, who must 
have introduced a large amount of foreign blood into the Indian 
population. In ancient Indian literature and i^epigraphy the 
term ‘Huna’ was sometimes used, like the term *Saka’, to cover 
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a mass of various tribes who swooped down on the declining 
Gupta Empire. Of these tribes the Gurjaras deserve special 
mention. Many modern scholars hold the view that some of 
the Rajput clans, as well as the Jats, Gujars and allied castes, 
are descended either from the Huns or from allied tribes which 
arrived “simultaneously in this country. 

From the seventh century onwards India became the 
hunting ground of Muslim travellers and invaders, most of 
whom eventually settled here. They belonged to various 
Asiatic races—^Arabs, Turks, Persians, Afghans, Mongols ; 
(tccasionally they-included Africans, specially Abyssinians. The 
extensive settlement of the Muslims in India began in the 
eleventh century, when Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni annexed 
llie Punjab, for India proper had remained substantially un¬ 
affected by the Arab conquest of, and settlement in, Sind. 

Lastly, the coming of the European merchants has created 
a considerable population of mixed Indo-European blood, derived 
from unions of Portuguese, English, and other Euroi3eans with 
Indian Avomen of various tribes and castes. 


SKVEN RACIAL GROl 


These facts substantially justify Smith’s conclusion ; “The 
modern ])opulati(5n of India almost everywhere is far too mixed 
to admit of the disentangling of distinct races, each of a well- 
marked phy.sical type”. But anthropologists believe that useful 


inferences may be drawn from anthropometric measurements. 
According to them the modern population of India may be 
divided into seven broad racial groups. 

(1) The Turko-Iimian group, consisting of the population 
of Baluchistan, Nori^-Western Frontier Province, and those 
<listriots of the Punjab which are situated to the west of the 
Indu.'^. Thi people arc tall and fair, with black eyes and long 
nose.-;. / 

(2) Tne Indo-Aryan group, consisting of the Rajput, 
Kliatri and Jat population of the Punjab, Kashmir and Raj- 
putana. The people are tall and fair, with long heads and 
raised noses. # 


(3) The Scythian-Dravidian group, consisting of the popula- 

^ I 

tion of Sind, iGujarat and Maharashtra, The people are not 
tall, but theyHiave long heads and flat faces. 
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(4) The Aryan-Dravidian or Hindustani group, consisting 

of the population of the eastern districts of the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and Bihar. The higher castes generally 
belong to the Aryan type, while Dravidian characteristics are 
usually clear in the case of the lower castes. , 

(5) The Mongoloid-Dravidian or Bengal group, consisting 
of the ])opulalion * of Bengal and Orissa. The people are 
generally dark-complexioned, with medium height and broad 
noses 

(6) The Mongoloid grouj>, consisting of the population of 
the Himalayan Icrai, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikim, Assam and Burma. 
The peoi)le are yellow-coloured, beardless', of small height, and 
with flat faces. 

(7) The Dravidian group, consisting of the population of 
a considerable portion of Southern India and Ceylon. The 
I)eople are dark-com]>lexioned, of small height and with broad 
noses. 

This classification serves very little historical purpose. 

SECTION III / 

FUNDAMENTAL UNITY OF INDIA 

A I.AND OP VARlKTIEvS 

India is iire-eminently a land of varieties ; she has been 
aptly described as “the epitome of the world”. From the 
physical point of view, there are varieties of temperature and 
climate, of moisture and rainfall, of .*^/)ra and fauna. The 
temiierature varies from the dry and Bracing cold of the 
Himalayas to' the humid, tropical heat^of the Konkan and 
Coromandel coast. India offers all the three tyjies ,of climate— 
the Arctic or Polar, the Temperate, and the Topical. As 
regards rainfall, she offers an equally wide range\^from the 
world’s highest record of 480 inches at Cherapunji (in Assam) 
to less than 3 inches per annum in parts of Sind and Rajputana. 
Of flora and fauna India contains most of thie types known to 
natural science. 

Scarcely less interesting than this physical variety is the 
human variety which India presents through her telling millions. 
Smith rightly calls India “an ethnological mus^m”. As we 
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ive seen above, there are in India no less than seven main 
|hysical types of races. There are also no less than 14 separate 
peoples with their own languages. Each of these peoples has 
fts OAvn literature. The languages and dialects used in India 
Exceed 2Q0 in number. 

India also presents the largest diversity in the religious, 
i^pect. Here are to be found all the world-religions—Hinduism ^ 
[slam, Buddhism, Christianity,—and local religions like Jainism, 
Sikhism, etc. India is verily a museum of cults and customs, 
:reeds and cultures, faiths and tongues, racial types and social 
|sy stems. 

I POUTlCAIv DISUNITY 

This manifold variety, no less than the large extent of the 
country, accounts for the fact that political unity is not the 
normal characteristic of ancient and medieval Indian history. 
Ill all ages* this vast sub-continent was divided into numerous 
f principalities, whicli were from time to time brought under siib- 
I jection and integrated into a vast political organisation by 
I powerful individuals ^ind dynasties. When internal weakness, 
or foreign invasion, \r both, broke up such b'mpires, India 
relapsed once again into political disunity. 


IDKAI, OI-' UNITY 

Although the practical union of the whole country is the 
^ work of the Mughals and the Briti.sh, yet, so far as the idea of 
I a ])an-Indian Empire is concerned, Indian unity is not the 
creation of her foreign Jl^ers. That great idea is not a recent 
I growth or discovery ; iFlias a history running back to remote 
antiquity. The great founders of Indian civilisation were them¬ 
selves fully conscious of the geographical unity of their vast 
mother county and sought in various ways to inqiress it on 
I the popularConsciousness. 

The h^t expression given to this feeling of unity was 
|their description of the entire country by the single name of 
^hdratavarsha, T^ term has also a political import, for it 
^as generally ass^iated with the idea of universal monarchy, 
'he conception ^ a Chakravarii Rdjd or suzerain receiving the 
tribute and allespance of subordinate Kings in all parts of India 
-from the Hjpialayas to the sea—was very familiar to the 
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ancient Hindus. Thus, the terms Adhiraja, Rdjddhirdja, 
Samrdt, Ekardt etc., and the performance of such sacrifices as 
the Rdjasuya and the Vdjapeya,, show that the idea of universal 
conquest was not unknown to the ancients. Mahapadma Nanda 
was the first historical Emperor of India, and the. tradition 
established by him was given a practical shape by the Mauryas 
and the Guptas. 

POIJTICAI, UNITY 

Later on the Mughals created an imperial systeni which 
stamped upon the Indian people ‘oneness of rule and sameness 
of political experience’. As Sir Jadunath Sarkar observes: 
“Mere autocratic dictation, the mere drawing of the administra¬ 
tive road roller over the rough surface of the people’s heads, 
cannot grind them into true uniformity ; at least such 
uniformity is not natural and does not last long. Historical 
unit}' comes best from the people themselves working the same 
type of administration and sharing the success and failure of it 
because it is the product of their own efforts. Such administra¬ 
tive unity was given to most part of I idia by the Mughal 
Empire. ...” A centralised administrr .ive system, uniform¬ 
ity of laws and customs, a common coinage, one official language 
(Persian)—these were some of the political bonds which the 
resourceful Mughals employed for unifying India. To a large 
extent the British ador)ted the Mughal system, and, working 
under more favourable modern conditions, gave India such 
political unity as she had never known before. 

€UUTURAIv UNITY 

The most essential aspect of Indiats^ unity is the fact that 
the diverse peoples of India have developed a peculiar type of 

i 

culture or civilisation utterly different from any >jther t 5 npc in 
the world. “During the two thousand years oh .Hindu and 
Buddhistic rule in India, in spite of political disunion and 
differences of languages and customs, a uniform Sanskritic stamj) 
was printed upon the literature and thought^qif all the provinces 
•of this vast country. There was throughout\ gidia in th^^ Hindu 
age—as there is among the Hindu populatioi&hroughoiil India 
to-day—a basic unity of religion, philosophy, l^erary id^as and 
conventions, and outlook upon life". 
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Ihysical uniformity 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar points out that, in spite of frequent 
Intermixture of races in India, “there has been achieved some 
6ipproximation also in physical type and mode of life among 
hie various foreign races that have lived long enough in India, 
fed on tfie same crops, drunk of the same streams, basked 
inidcr the same sun and submitted to the same rule in their 
laily lives. Even the immigrant Indian Muslims have in the 
course of centuries received the imprint of this country and 
now differ in many essential points from their brethren living 
in other parts of Asia, like Arabia and Persia”. Sir Herbert 
Rislcy rightly observes, “Beneath the manifold diversity of 
physical and social type, language, custom, and religion, which 
strikes the observer in India, there can still be discerned a 
ceitain underlying uniformity of life from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. There is in fact an Indian character, a general 
Indian personality, which we cannot resolve into its component 
elements”. 
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CHAPTER II 


vSOURCEvS OV INDIAN HIST.ORY 
SECTION I 

SOURCES OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 

ABSENCE OE HISTORICAI, IvlTERATURE 

Al-Biruni, ^ famous Muslim scholar who came to India in 
the eleventh century, says, “The 'Hindus do not pay much 
attention to the historical order of things ; they are very care¬ 
less in relating the chronological succession of thcii Kings, 
and \vhcn they are pressed for information and are at a loss, 
not knowing what to sa}?^, they invariably take to talc-telling”. 
The following observations of Fleet almost echo • Al-Biruni’s 
words : “It is very questionable ^vhcther the ancient Hindus 
ev^er possessed the true historical sense, in the shape of the 
faculty of putting togetlier genuine history’on broad and critical 
lines .... they could write short liEvStorical compositions, 
concise and to the point, but limited in extent. But no evidence 
of the possession by them of the faculty of dealing with history 
on general lines has survived to us in the shape of any genuine 
historical work, deliberately written by them as such, and also 
accurate and reliable”. 

REIJGIOUS AND SECUI.AR LITERATURE 

Scholars interested in ancient In^n history must, there¬ 
fore, collect their materials from a va^ty of sources. So far 
as the earliest period, for which no epigr^phic rej^rds are avail¬ 
able, is concerned, they must depen<Tl:^mainl^on religious 
literatuie. The Vedic literature suppliesWaluabllk information 
regarding ‘ the political, social and economic organisMion of the 
Aryans. The religious works of the Buddhists and^the Jains 
contain important references to historical pl^sons ^nd incidents. 
Even works on Astronomy (like the td) and 

Grammar (like Panini^ AsUidhyayt and ^^tanjali’s Maha- 
bhdsya) and purely literary compositions (lilfe the brks of 
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Kalidasa and Bhasa) occasionally provide interesting and useful 
information. But it is quite obvious that no adequate picture 
of the past can be drawn from these scattered and casual 
references in literature. 


IlI.STORICiM. LITERATURE 

In ancient times there was no lack of genuine materials 
which histories of the most valuable kind might have been 
compiled. The preservation of pedigrees is a very old Indian 
custom. It is well-known that Vamsa/vatis (or lists of the lineal 
successions of Kings) were compiled and jn'cserved from very 
early times. Many lists of this type were probably incorporated 
in the ‘Epics’ (the Rdmayana and the Mahdbharata) and the 
Puranas. The traditional subject-matter of the Puranas consists 
of Sarga (primary creation), Pratisarga (recreation after the 
periodical dissolution of the world), Vanisa (genealogies of 
gods and Rishis), Manvantara (groups of different ages of 
history), and Vamsdnucharita (dynastic history of the old 
Kings). Although the ‘Epics’ and the Puranas contain in¬ 
formation relating to very early times, they received their present 
^liaiie probably after ^e birth of Christ ; some of the Puranas arc 
undoubtedly later coiVpositions. In the course of their evolu¬ 
tion they naturally ilcorporated materials of little historical 
value and their chronology became confused. So it would be 
unsafe to place absolute reliance on the Puranas, although they 
yield valuable information to the careful and discriminating 
student of ancient Indian hislfl^y. 

In addition to the*' %isdvalts there were official records 


well as dynastic ar yives and chronicles, which, however, 
were not proi:>erly uti^ed for the composition of historical 
works. The Rdjatara,imin% of Kalhana, a dynastic chronicle of 
the Kings of Fashmir^ritten in the twelfth century, is probably 
based on omcial re^prds and older chronicles. Kalhana is 
fairly cottqmi for his^own time, and for the preceding century 
or so ; hmt critically examination reveals the unreliability of 
his wory so far fp earlier periods are concerned. A few 
other iportant ^brks are available ; tthey are ‘historical 
romaimj rathe’ f than clironiclesJ Sana’s Harshacharita/ 
Bilhanaj Vikra^ydnkad^achariia, Sandhyakaranandi’s Rdma- 
charital md P^magupta’s Navasdhasankacharita are written in 
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Sanskrit and aim at being historical chronicles. “But they do 
not present the plain straightforward language of sober common 
sense. They imitate the classical poems, with all their elabora¬ 
tion of diction, metaphor, and imagery”. Vakpati’s (^audavdho 
and Hemchandra’s KuifuirapdlcichavitA, composed in Prakrit, 
belong to this class of ‘historical romances’. ' 

FOREIGN WRITINGS 

Students of ancient Indian history must devote scriou-^ 
attention to the accounts of foreign—Greek, Roman, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Muslim—writers and travellers, whose information 
about India was based either on hearsay or on actual travel 
or re.sidcnce in this country. Herodotus, who never came to 
India, refers to the Persian conquest of north-wc.steru India. 
Our information regarding Alexander’s invasion is derived solely 
from the accounts left by Greek and Roman writers like 
Quintus Curtins, Diodorus, Arrian, Plutarch and others. 
There is absolutely no reference to this important incident in 
Indian literature and epigraphy. The Indika of Megastheiies, 
which has^surviyed in the form of quota! bns/by later authors, 
such as Arrian, Strabo,, Justin and oCWs, throws valuable 
light on the political and social iiistife,^tions of the Maurya 
period. Pciiplus of the Erythrcan 5ca.^^)y an unknown author 
and Ptolemy’s geogTaphy provide information of great histori¬ 
cal and geographical interest. 

Chinese chronicles are indii<^.e,nsable for the reconstruction 
of the post-Maurya period of Indiaf ^"‘'^tory ; without their aid 
we cannot follow the movements of Sakas, the Parthi^ns 
and the Kushans. Chinese travellers, \ ke Fa-hi^ and Hiuen- 
Tsang, have left for us valuable accouiLs of this country. No 
complete history of Buddhism can bA constructed witho^ 
utilising Chinese and Tibetan historical r^^tdfiai'X CTaranath, 
a well-known Tibetan historian, furnishes V^^ful im,'>rmation on 
this subject^ ^ 

The gradual conquest of Northern 1^‘^ia by th^. Muslims 
is described in detail in Muslim historfi^^l chroui^^es, and 
Muslim travellers, like Al-Biruni, help us reconst^’ict the 
history of India as well as the society an’t„ religion of the 
HiUdus in the period of decadence. Among tiie early Muslim 
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chroniclers A1 Biladuri, Sulaiman, A1 Masudi, Hasan Nizami 
and Ibn-ul-Athir deserve special mention. 

inscriptions^ 

Fleet says, . . . it is almost entirely from a patient 
examination of the inscriptions .... that our knowledge of 
the ancient political history of India has been derived. But 
we are also ultimately dependent on the inscriptions in every 
other line of Indian research. Hardly any definite dates and 
identifications can be established except from them. And they 
regulate everything that we can learn from tradition, literature, 
coins, art, architecture, or any other source”. 

The materials utilised for recording inscriptions are numer¬ 
ous ; iron, gold, silver, brass, bronze, copper, clay, earthen¬ 
ware, bricks, stones, crystals etc. Sometimes inscri^ons 
contain plain statements of events the Hathigumpha 

inscription of Kharavela, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra Gupta, etc.). These records illustrate ‘how well the 
ancient Hindus could put together brief historical narratives, 
concise and to the noint, but limited in scope\ Most of the 
inscriptions are, hoAever, records of religious endowments or 
of secular donations Generally they give us valuable genea¬ 
logical informatioh, ai 1 patient scrutiny may extract from them 
valuable incidental references to political, social, religious and 
economic conditions The languages used in inscriptions are 
almost as numerous as the materials on which they have been 
inscribed : Sanskrit, Park’ ^*akrit, Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam, 
Kanarese, etc. The P .mi script (written from left to right) 
was generally used ; bi/ the use of the Kharosthi script, (written 
from riglit., to,. Jeft) ifas not very infrequent. Some of the 
Sanskrit inscriptions fe.g., the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra Gv ' -po^ess considerable literary value. 

Someti Iptio^s in countries beyond India refer to 

incidents history. For instance, (inscriptions found 

at Bogha; i^sia Minor) probably refer to the movements 

of the / :e their arrival in India, and thus indirectly 


help u^ 
InscriA 


-possess considerable literary value. 

options in countries beyond India refer to 
history. For instance, (inscriptions found 
jLsia Minor) probably refer to the movements 
:e their arrival in India, and thus indirectly 
-•nstruction of the history of the Vedic period.^ 
/jrered at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam (in 


sTsishetteer of India, Vol. 11, Chap. I. 
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Iran) contain valuable references to political contact between 
ancient India and Iran. Epigraphy is the most important source 
of information regarding the colonial activities of the ancient 
Hindus in the Far East. 

COINS 

Coin.s constitute another important source of information 
regarding ancient Indian history. They are primarily useful 
for testing the accuracy of the information supplied by litera¬ 
ture, but occasionally they offer facts of independent value. 
Coins containing dates are of very great assistance in the con¬ 
struction of chronology. Even those coins which do not contain 
dates sometimes give us names of Princes and indirectly reflect 
the religious and economic conditions of the time when they 
were issued. The provenance of the coins of a particular King 
is often a valuable indication of the extent of his dominions. 
The history of the Bactrian and Scythian Princes of India has 
been recovered almost solely from a careful study of numismatic 
evidence. 

MONUMENTS 

Monuments hardly ]iossess any valu for the students of 
purely political history, but they const ute one of the most 
important sources of information regard}.,.g the cultural history 
of ancient India. They illustrate the development of art ||id 
religion, for most of them arc'^^tructures devoted to religion ; 
indirectly they also reflect the eco. ^conditions of the time. 
The stratification of buildings may s^ times offer us valuable 
clues to chronological puzzles. 


SECTION II 

SOURCES OF MEDIEVAL INDIAN 

A student of Indian history can approac 
period with some relief, for sources of medi 
are fuller and more abundant than sources 
history. Inscriptions, traditions, coins and fri 
evidence need not be laboriously piece(^; 
the skeleton of history. There are nuny'^^ Ga. 
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semi-contemporary chronicles dealing with different Muslim 
dynasties which give us detailed topography and accurate 
chronology. 

Slate papers and official or private documents i)ossessed by 
individuals supply in all countries a mass of reliable informa¬ 
tion to historians. We know that the Mughals at least had a 
very efficient record department, but the principal cities of 
Xorlhern India being the scene of devastating inroads, very few 
of these records have survived to guide us. Of the choice 
manuscripts, “written by great men”, numbering 24,000, that 
formed the valuable library of Akbar, none has survived. We 
blame the climate of India, but much more than climate is the 
vandalism of man res])onsible for this loss to History. 


chronicles 

In the absence of contemporary State papers we have to 
depend upon the chronicles. Some of them are general histories 
of the Muslim world in which Indian history occupies a small 
space, but there are also many chronicles that deal only with 
the history of IndiaV 

Minhaj-ud-din’s \l'abaqat-i^asiri is a general history of 
the Muslim world, b t it discusses the history of the Slave 
Sultans of Delhi in det* ' jip to 1267. It h?» been translated into 
luiglish by Raverty. story is then taken up by Zia-ud-din 

Barani, whose Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi goes up to the first six 
years of the reign of Firuz Sh' . Tughluq. Firuz Shah’s own 
composition, Fuiuhat-i-r ' jhahi, gives a record of the admini¬ 
strative achievements c nat monarch. There is no contem¬ 
porary chronicle for tli/Afghan dynasties and we have to rely 
on books w|;;itten unde^^Akbar or Jahangir. Babur’s deservedly 
tamous Men 'rs has j^uthoritative Persian and English tran¬ 
slations. If ayun 'j personal attendant, Jauhar, wrote an 
interesting / led Tazkirat-ul-wakiat which has been 

translated §^lish by Stewart. Gulbadan Begam’s 


’Sir/ 
to us jul 
Historiq^ 
that 

advan(<| 
gaps iri 
Hodivaf 


and Professor John Dowson have made available 
.flumes of History of India as told by its own 
' tracts and summaries from Persian chronicles 
/ idea of their character and contents. But 
i»le Ifidian history have fonnd serious mistakes and 
; . Some of these have been corrected by Mr. 

':rsian lndo~MnsUm History. 
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Huynayun-nania, which gives an insight into the affairs of the 
royal harem, has been translated into English by Mrs. Beveridge. 
Ain-i-Akbari and Akhd^rnama, the two most important works 
dealing with the reign of Akbar, have been translated into 
English, the former by Blochmann and Jarrett, the latter by 
H. Beveridge. Another impcytant contemporary history, 
Muntakhab-ui-1 awarikh by Badauni, has been translated into 
English by Rankin, Eowe and Wolseley Haig. The Memoirs 
of Jahangir, an excellent source of history, has been translated 
into English by H. Beveridge. Two official chronicles— Padishah- 
nayna, in three sections bj’ three writers, and Alanigiryiama — 
cover the reign of Shah Jahan and the early years of Aurangzeb’s 
reign. For the last forty years of Aurangzeb’s reign there is 
Masir-i-Alamgiri compiled from official records after his death. 
Khali Khan’s Muntakhab-ul-lubab supplies us with many facts 
supi)ressed in the Court annals. 

FOREIGN TRAVEI/DKRS 

The best known of all the travellers who visited India 
during the pre-Mughal period was Ibn Patutah who lived in 
India for some years. His account bears ; ae stamp of authenti¬ 
city. \Nicolo Conti, Abdur Razzac^ and ^ hanasius Nikitin have 
left us interesting inf‘u;mation relating,t ‘'Southern India^ From 
the sixteenth century v. ?wards the ^!;fropcan travellers who 
came to India left for our use a vast mass of information. 
The works of the Jesuit miss/*'’aries gbntain much interesting 
information and European traveller*' Fitch, Purchas, Terry, 
Roe, Tavernier, Bernier, Careri anu '^anucci have described 
in some detail the condition of the pt pie, the state of trade 
and industry and the magnificence of tip court a^d the camp. 
Regarding the political history of India\ howev*''*, apart from 
references to a few events, they merely I'epr^ :e the bazar 
rumours. 

NEWS-I.ErrRRS 

Besides Court chronicles, memoirs, pi 
traveller’s accounts, we have fortunately • 
news-letters for the reigns of Aurjingzeb ar 
They have been preserved at Jaipur and in ti 
Society’s library in London. 
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COINS AND MONUMENTS 

We mujst also recognise the importance of coins and monu¬ 
ments as sources of history for the Sultanate as also the 
Mughal period. Jlegarding coins it has been observed: “In 
I)laces where men did not print, these stamped moneys 
obtruding into every bazar constituted the most effective mani¬ 
festos and proclamations human ingenuity could have devised”. 
Catalogues of coins in the British Museum, the Indian Museum, 
and the Punjab Museum,—all prepared by British scholars,— 
offer us evidence of special value. Monuments testify to the 
»rowth of material prosperity and the development of culture. 
'I'liey do not help us much in reconstructing political history. 

M\RATHAS, RAJPUTS AND SIKHS 

For Maratha history in the Mughal period there are several 
(‘hronicles, of which the most important is the Sabhasad Bakhar 
written by a contemporary of Shivaji, translated into Knglish 
by Dr. S. N. Sen. The British factory record.'^ dealing with 
the seventeenth and the early years of the eighteenth century 
supply extremely valuable contemporary evidence. The records 
left by the Portuguc e are mso of great value. The Rajput 
bardic chronicles are ef^ii as a source o^ Raji>ut history, but 
they should be trcatec ith caution a .. we should try to find 
out the kernel of truth from a conf j^ed assemblage of fact and 
liction. Tod’s classic .^ork, A''^ Us and Antiquities of Rajas- 
lltan, is based on the I .j-allads and poems ; it should not 

!>e used as a source hoc ithout due caution. For the history 
of the Sikh Gurus and: yu'e doctrines of Sikhism we have several 
works, including the Ghnth Sahib, which have been summarised 
from the oit ')dox Sit/i point of view in Macauliffe’s The Sikh 
Religion. In ndyiii' this subject it is necessary to discriminate 
between fa^^ ' -tion, reliable contemporary evidence and 
later myth ' 

MTERATT^" 

So/ [temporary literature contains useful infer- 

matiom / social and political history. We find, for 

examijl de historical material in the writings of the 

famou^ ersian poet, Amir Khusrau. One of his works, 
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Khazain-uUFutuh, is a very important source of information 
about the reign of Ala-ud-din Khalji. 

SECTION HI 

SOURCES OF MODERN INDIAN HISTORY 

OPFICIAL RECORDS 

The French traveller Jacquemonl who came to India in 
1831 gathered the impression that India was governed by 
stationery. The State papers of the Government of India during 
the British period are undoubtedly very elaborate. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was from the beginning a government by writing. 
In 1719 the Court of Directors directed that every member 
should have the liberty to dissent from the resolutions of the 
Council and give his reasons in writing. When the East India 
Company turned to political business the notes and memoranda 
of members of Council naturally began to grow in volume. 
Sir John Malcolm, one of the greatest offi the civil servants of 
the East India Company and historiai/^' of no mean repute, 
said, “Verbosity and expansion't re the .’sins that most easily 
beset our ingenious- countrymen in V !: eas't”. The mass of 
State papers is almost u juite. The l5^;;;‘'!tonal Archives of India 
in New Delhi and the Rec<“d Offices Madras, West Bengal, 
Bombay, Poona and Labortain enormous quantity of 
State records that have not yetprinted or calendared. 
Besides these, there are the records ii. *^.2 India Office, London. 
The Portuguese archives at Lisbon and fova Goa contain many 
documents concerning Indo-European illations. French 

records at Pondichery are invaluable for\a prop©*'''', ^tudy of the 
eighteenth century. Records in private f ^rstod ^re yet to be 
tapped. Even the records printed by ' ent Record 

Offices, apart from their manuscript colh ^ so over¬ 
whelming in their mass that it is very ( bread and 

digest them all. 

PERSIAN AND MARATHI SOURCES 

For the British period Persian chronicles an m. 
as they are for the medieval period. An except ^ 
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ever, be made in favour of Siyar-uUMutakharin^ which is 
indispensable for a proper study of the history of India in the 
eighteenth century. It is available in English translation. 
Most of the Marathi records relating to the history of India 
in the eighteentli century have been published in the series 
entitled Selections from the Peshwa Daftar edited by Sardesai. 
Many valuable Marathi records arc also found in the works 
edited by Raj wade, Khare and others. The Tamil diary of 
Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Dubash of Dupleix, runs into several 
volumes in its English translation. It is an indispensable 
source of information relating to Anglo-French rivalry in 
sonthern India. An abundant mass of contemporary or semi¬ 
contemporary accounts written by Englishmen who played an 
important part in Indian history, as also the mass of published 
memoirs and letters, must give a student of history his fill. 

KARI.Y BRITLSH WRITERS 

Some historical works relating to the rise of the British 
])ower in India that were written at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century are oven now valuable for reference. There is 
in them no conscic is spirit of propaganda which spoils the 
value of some latei histo'ies of the British period. Three 
such books, insp*ite neir obvious defects, deserve special 
mention—James Mill’: listory of India, Wilks’ History 

of Mysore and Gra t Duff’s listory of the Mahrattas. 
Cunningham’s justly t debrat' History of the Sikhs, written 
in 1849, also belongs , category of works which are old, 
yet not out of date, a w'hich have at the same time the 
flavour ^f contempor^/ or semi-contemporary writing. 



CHAPTER III 

PRE-ARYAN INDIA ' 


SECTION I 

PRE-HISTORIC RACES 

The coming of the Aryans can no longer be regarded as 
the beginning of Indian history. India was certainly inhabited 
by various races before the arrival of the Aryans, and the con¬ 
tributions of these pre-Aryan or non-Aryan races to the develop¬ 
ment of the so-called Aryan civilisation are by no means 
negligible. Unfortunately we know very little about these races. 
No literary evidence is available, except some vague statements 
in the Vedas and in early Tamil literature, and we must rely 
solely on archaeological discoveries. 

PALAEOLITHIC AGE 

The earliest inhabitants of India were/the palaeolithic men, 
whose rude tools of chipped stonb^are fr’md in large numbers 
in many parts of tlv>^ country, more !’.‘cial'iy in the districts 
along the eastern coast." jThey did nofonow the use of metals, 
nor could they cultivate ly "d or mak® a fire. They did not 
construct tombs ; .so tlicir and goiies are not available 

for antliropological .study. 

NEOLITHIC A(;E | 

The Palaeolithic Age was followed's)y the Nj^/nthic Age. 
Although the use of rough stone implemt ats was /•; ^t altogether 
given up, yet most of the implements iVnied b tthe neolithic 
men were ‘ground, grooved and polished’, ‘ ‘ dumed into 

beautiful objects serving different purpose. ^^uried the 

dead and constructed tombs. They were ui , *in a state 

of civilization far above that of palaeolithic culti¬ 
vated land, domesticated animals, made pov r^Moduced 

fire by friction of bamboos or pieces of wood; 1*^-1 1 con¬ 

struct boats and weave cloth. It is difficult to 
palaeolithic and neolithic men belonged to t race. 
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AGE OF METALS 

Gold was probably the first metal used by the descendants 
of neolithic men, but it was used for ornaments only. As regards 
implements and vyeapons used for the ordinary purposes of life, 
tlicy wer-e made of iron in South India. In North India they 
were at first made of copper, which was some time later replaced 
by iron. Hoards of copper implements have been discovered in 
different parts of India. The earliest copper tools may be as 
old as 2000 B.C., and i)robably they were in use when the 
hymns of the Rig Veda were composed. Iron may have been 
introduced in North India as early as 1000 b.c. ; it is mentioned 
in the Atharva Veda. In South India the use of iron was 
[)robably introduced much later and quite independently. 
In India, except in Sind, no Bronze Age intervened between 
the Neolithic and the Iron Ages. 

THE DRAVIDIANS 

The Dravidians were one of the earliest civilised races of 
India. Their language is now represented by the principal 
languages (except . larathi) spoken in South India—^Tamil, 
Tclegu, Kanarese, M layala’.i, etc. Some scholars have traced 
Dravidian cliaracleris ni Vcdic and Classical Sanskrit as 
well. The ancient D idian alphab ^ called Vatteluttu, may 
be of Semitic origin. Some sclio"' .s hold the view that the 
Dravidians were the c ‘sceiida’' of the primitive inhabitants 
of India, and that the ‘ aan culture represents the gradual 
progress of pre-Dravij? ^culture. Other scholars rely on the 
similarit]|. between Su j^b’ian and Dravidian ethnic types and 
argue tin. 'he Dravi, nan.s invaded India through Baluchistan 
Asia. I'll discussing the question of the origin 
«uis -me importance must be attached to the 
ribe, called the Brahui, speaks a language 
iC modern representatives of the original 
Those scholars, who regard the Dravidians 
of the primitive inhabitants of India, believe 
a Dravidian over-flow from India into 
/ng to the foundation of a Dravidian colony 
^antry. Those who represent the Dravidians as 
^m Western Asia argue that the Brahui people 


Irom West 
of the Dra^ 
fact that a 
closely a"* 
Dravidiat 



Balug' 
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are the descendants of a group of immigrants who lingered in 
Baluchistan on their way to India. No definite conclusion can 
be arrived at on this important question until the discovery of 
further evidence. 

r 

There is no doubt that the Dravidians were a fairly civilised 
people. They were conversant with the use of metals. Their 
artistic sense is revealed by their highly finished pottery. They 
constructed buildings and forts. There are many references in 
Vedic literature to towns and forts {pura and durga) built by 
the Dasyus, who \are usually identified with the Dravidians. 
In ancient Tamil literature there are many references to wealthy 
cities where many of the refinements and luxuries of life were 
familiar. Agriculture flourished in the Dravidian land, and 
dams were built across rivers for irrigation purposes. The 
Dravidians were not afraid of crossing the seas in pursuit of 
trade and commerce. 

The civilisation of the Dravidians was in many respects 
different from that of the Aryans. The Dravidian society was 
partly matriarchal, and therefore it was fuiylamentally dissimilar 
to the Aryan society which was yjjholly pauftarchal. The religion 
of the Dravidians has been descried by -bme European writers 
as ‘dark and repulsi'r^^’. They worsh^J' *-d the Mother Goddess 
and various demons, human sa^^’ce was an important 

feature of their worship. was unkfrbwn. These differences 

were gradually obliterated aJrtC!'*' ♦be ^bansion of the Allans 
across the Vindhyas. The Dravid^ ' “ iiAmerged beneath the 
tide of Aryan invasion, accepted tifee '^mgion and culture of 
the conquerors, but in course of ufi^e many ^^,^ieuts of 
Dravidian "religion, culture, and langua ^ were, ^ viciously or 
unconsciously, borrowed by the Aryans^ _ Smith '^3ys that the 
‘demons* originally worshipped by the DraVr.-Ho ' ure ^adopted 
by the Brahmans, given new names, 
orthodox Hindu gods and goddesses’. T 
Dravidian elements in the Sanskrit languag 
to above. Smith rightly observed many 
Indian history, as a whole, cannot be vie. 
spective imtil the non-Aryan institutions of t. 
adequate treatment.” 
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SECTION II 
INDUS CIVILISATION 


MAHENJODARO AND HARAPPA 

The' excavations at Mahenjodaro (Tarkana district, Sind)’ 
and Harappa (Montgomery district, West Punjab)^ have opened 
a hitherto unknown chapter in the long history of India. 
That history is no longer taken to begin with the coming of the 
Aryans {circa 20(X) B.C.). A rich and well-developed civilisation 
flourished in the Indus valley as early as 3000 b.c. As iron 
is not directly mentioned in the Rig Veda, the civilisation of 
the early Vedic age is generally regarded as a product of the 
Chalcolithic period. The Indus civilisation also belongs to this 
period. Our information about the various aspects of this civili¬ 
sation is still very meagre, for archaeologists have not yet been 
able to decipher the words engraved on the seals discovered 
at Mahenjodaro and Harappa. It is almost certain that the 
language indicated on those seals is neither Vedic Sanskrit nor 
connected with it. Some scholars think that the language used 
by the Indians of he pre-historic Indus valley was similar to* 
the language used by the Dravidians and agglutinative in 
^ character. * . 

' i * 

ARCHAEOUOGICAI, DATA | 

1 

As the civilisatior of anci'" * Egypt grew up in the valley 
of the Nile, as the ci m of Ba^j^onia and Assyria grew 

up in the valley oft^' xIferiSL..atid‘the Euphrates, so also the 
civilisation of pre-Ar. India grew up in the valley of the 
Indus. vas an ur fan civilisation.^ At Mahenjodaro archaeo¬ 
logists hav, "ound th ^^ins of a large and beautiful city, which 
seems to ha been lesigned by skilful engineers aiming at the 
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ignage the word ‘Mahenjodaro* means ‘mound of 
.. Buddhist mound attracted the attention of the 
*anerjee, who was at that time Superintendent of 
fL the Archaeological Survey of India. He began 
.with the hope of discovering some ruins connecb^ 
f. within a short time he came upon prehistoric 
/ame year Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni di.scovered 
/arappa. ‘Extensive excavations were then undertaken 
tinder the direction of Sir John Marshall, Director- 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
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-comfort^ and convenience of all citizens. There were many 
broad and narrow streets separating the houses from one another. 
Apart from the dwelling houses there were some spacious build¬ 
ings which were probably palaces or temples or municipal halls. 
Brick was used for the construction of buildings. Curiously 
enough, neither brick nor wood contains any decoration. 
There were excellent doors and windows. The construction of 
regular arches was unknown, but some corbelled arches have 
been discovered. Water was drawn from wells constructed with 
burnt bricks. There were excellent drains and comfortable bath¬ 
rooms. One of the bathrooms contains an area of 11,440 square 
feet. Within this room there was a large swimming pool, 39 
feet long, 23 feet broad, and 8 feet deep. 

So far as food is concerned, the people of Mahenjodaro 
used wheat, barley, milk, and fruits like dates. They were 
meat-eaters too, and fish was probably in extensive use. 
Probably the chief victims were .sheep, boars and cocks. 
Among domesticated animals we find traces of humped bulls, 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, elephants, camels, boars, goats and cocks. 
Dogs were probably known, but the case horses is doubtful. 
Among wild animals there were deer, wiU; cows, tigefs,' bears 
and hares. A 

The jjeople of ;^i^>henjodaro kneiv tj^ use of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead and b“AjVze. Iron wV-si (Unknown. Gold was 
not locally procurable. SoV’'avriters bea’jve that it was brought 
to the Indus valley from so^^f^^Ttidiamynines. Naturally the 
quantity was small. Copper and ^.|Vere used for the con¬ 
struction of instruments of war as we^. ’^J^utensils for domestic 
use. liven stone was rare, for it h^^to be brouj^it from 
Kathiawad and Rajputana. Many variety is of stoi^,j^«'ere used 
for the construction of knives, seals,^ ols, si^!. pots and 
ornaments. The women were probably ve^^fond ornaments 
which were made of gold, silver, ivory, ■ ' ’ d precious 

.stones» i 


Tlie pottery discovered at Mahenjodai 
generally very smooth in the surface and occi'; 

^^'he artistic taste of the people is evident fif, 
utensils and ornaments. There were good sci\ %,^The 

representations of animals carved on the seals a l^lstone 

images found at Harappa testify to the progress oi 
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It is difiScult to say anything definite about the religion 
piactibed by the people of p^ahenjodaro. Probably there was 
310 temple or church, for none of th^ houses so far -excavated 
can be positively described as a house of worship. Tentative 
conclusions have,'however, been drawn from the pictures found 
on the seals and small images of clay and metal. The worship 
of a mother goddess was probably widely practised. This 
feaUirc of religious life connects Mahenjodaro with Western 
Asia, where the worship of this goddess probably originated, 
lather than with Vedic India, where male deities enjoyed a 
decided preponderance. Mahenjodaro also worshipped a male 
god, wiio may be identified with Siva. Phallus worship was 
practised. Here also we find a contrast with Vedic India, for 
the Rig Veda clearly denounces the phallus-worshippers. 
Animism also was prevaknt: trees, beasts and snakes received 
tlieir shares of worship. J Closely connected with religion is the 
practice of disposing of road bodies. Three different methods 
were known to the pre-historic inhabitants of the Indus valley: 
complete burial, fractional burial, and post-cremation burial. 


CHRONOLOGY 

The remains disct ;rf*'’ at Mahenjodaro have been classified 
'^s products of three di ent periods : " ly period, intermediate 
lieriod, late period. T history of ^ ese three periods probably 
covered not more than five cen^ ^es. But the history of pre¬ 
historic Indus civilisati r bc' .a long before the foundation of 
the city of Mahenjoda .ad continued to flourish even after 
the fall^of that city. ^i‘he city probably existed during the 
period Si. ''-2750 B.C. 


RACES 


The 

three race 
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of Mahenjodaro probably belonged to 
.literranean race, the Caucasian race, and a 
gin, whose descendants are now inhabiting 
nia to the north of Kashmir. A Mongoloid 
»een discovered. It is clear, therefore, that 
: the Indus valley was not created by any 
/ it was rather the' creation of different races 
ling together in a.particular environment. Some 
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writers, however, beKeve that the people of Mahenjodaro 
belonged to the Dravidian race. 

Attempts have been,^,|nade to connect the people of the 
Indus valley with the Vedic Aryans, but there are very few 
valid arguments in support of this view. The* Rig Veda is the 
product of a rural civilisation, while the civilisation of the 
Indus valley was definitely urban in character. ^The horse, 
probably unknown at Mahenjodaro, was in frequent use by the 
Vedic warriors. j;In. the Vedas the cow enjoys a place of honour, 
but at Mahenjodaro the bull occupied a more important position. 
The worship of idols, a common practice at Mahenjodaro, was 
unknown to the Vedic Aryans. While in the Vedas male deities 
are predominant, at Mahenjodaro the mother goddess is 
decidedly superior to Siva. It is difficult to resist the conclu* 
fiion that the civilisation of the Vedic Aryans is posterior to, 
and different in character from, the Indus civilisation. 


THE INDUS VALLEY AND WESTERN ASIA 

There are good reasons to believe that the pre-historic 
civilisation of the Indus valley was closely connected with the 
contemporary civilisation of Western Ask.' Numerous Indian 

t. 

seals, some of them containing tn; Mai mjodaro script, have 
been discovered at V' . Tel AsmerX r Bagdad) and other; 
places in Western Asiaf^'^'^he construll'^Jn of corbelled arche'i 
and of niches in walls, thc^^orship oml mother goddess, the 
pictures of certain common aSiii^ on J^e seals—^these establish 
a clearly discernible link betwet. ^’'^^henjodaro and Meso¬ 
potamia. It has bee;i assumed that civilisations ^ these 
two distant areas owe their origin to ^ common cb^^disation, 
the differences being due to local condijioiis andjf^^Hal pecu¬ 
liarities. It may be hoped that further d^icavatiff- ^will throw 
more light on this very interesting and l^Hpor"\^ problem. 


FOR FURTHER STUD 

Risley, Peoples of India. 

Mackay, The Indus Civilisation, 

Marshall, Mahenjodaro and the Indus Ct\ 



CHAPTER IV 

THE COMING OF THE ARYANS 


SECTION I 

ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 


bKlGINAI. HOME OF THE ARYANS 

Although there arc writers who believe that India was the 
|^>ngiiial home of the Aryans/ the generally accepted view is 
Uiat they came to this country either from Central Asia or from 
ne European country. In the present imperfect stage of our 
knowledge we may tentatively accept the theory that the primi- 
live habitat of the Aryans lay in the region which we now call 
Hungary, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. This theory seems to 
satisfy most of the conditions of life associated by ethnologists 
and linguists with the primitive Aryans. 


r>\TE OF ARYAN IMMIC'lATlON ’^'TTO INDIA 


I. It is difficult ^o a, ^ 1 *+ .n, even roughly, the period when 
i\e migrations of the .yans began x^robably the natural 

npelled the to leave their homeland, 
y mou^ *ns, and to seek food and 
T’ must have had many hard 
of the countries they wanted to 
aay well have passed away in this 
famous Pighaz-Koi inscriptions, discovered some 
German archaeologists in Cappadocia, seem to 


ii^rease of population c 
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process. \ 
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1400 T c. the Aryans had succeeded in imposing 
over a people (known as the Mitanni) 
This evndence, however, does not pro¬ 
of Aryan migration into India before 
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■irya in Avcsta — Ariya in Old Persian. Tlie 
ae word is “the faithfel ones”, “the people of the 
. Vedic hymns this epithet is applied by the com- 
sh their own stock from that of their enemies, the 
of India, whom they call Dd-sas or Dasyus.’ 
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It is generally recognised that the Aryans who settled in 
India were racially akin to the ancient Iranians. This conclusion 
is based primarily on the evidence of language. The dialect 
spoken by the Aryan immigrants in the Punjab was closely 
related to the ancient Iranian and Avestic. 'Winternitz points 
out that “the difference between the lan^age of the Vedas 
and this primitive Indo-Iraiiian language seems to be less, 
perhaps, than that between . . . Sanskrit and Pali.” The 
differentiation between the Indo-Aryan and Iranian dialects 
seems to have begun after the date of the Boghaz-Koi inscrip¬ 
tions (circa 1400 B.C.). 

In order to determine the date of the arrival of the Aryans 
in India we must find out the age of the Rig Veda. 
“Unfortunately”, says Winternitz, “the opinions of the best 
scholars differ, not to the extent of centuries, but to the extent 
of thousands of years, with legard to the age of the Rig Veda. 
Some lay down the year 1000 b.c. as the earliest limit for the 
Rig Vedic hymns, while others consider them to have originated 
between 3000 and 2500 b.c.” This remark of Winternitz still 
holds good. Probably we shall not be far wrong if we date 
the beginning of Vedic literature about 3000 or 2500 B.c. The 
most decisive evidence in calcuP^ng tl;., age of this literature 
is the fact that Jain^^ and BuddhiK’^^'^ ^esufipose its existence 
If the earlier hymns ol Rig Veda composed about 
or 2500 B.C., the priiicij^*r^Upanisha< , which were certaiul}' 
known to the Jains and the^^^'^«|dhist; must be at least as old 
as 500 B.c. 



EARLY ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 

We conclude, therefore, that the A 
western India not later than 2000 b. 
of the Rig Veda were probably compose 
the famous river Sarasvati, south of n^ 
Aryan occupation of Afghanistan and 
by the mention in the Rig Veda of the^ 
Kurram, Gumal, Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, 

There are a few references to the Jumna an(^ 
is no mention of the Narbada. Of mounta!\ 
were well known, but the Vindhyas were iS& 
geogra^ihical references show that in the Rig' 
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settlements of the Aryans were confined to eastern Afghanistan, 
the Punjab and the western portion of the United Provinces. 
The major part of this area was known as Sapta Sindhu (the 
land of the seven rivers). 

EXPANSION OF THE ARYANS IN THE EATER VEDIC PERIOD 

The Rig Veda is full of references to continuous fighting 
against the Ddsas or Dasyus {i.c. non-Aryans). We can almost 
visualise the Aryans pressing forward towards the east. In the 
Brahmanas the Punjab gradually loses its importance, and there 
IS more and more frequent mention of the eastern lands. In 
that age the principal centre of Aryan culture was the Madhya- 
dcsa extending from the Sarasvati to the Gangctic Doab. We 
hav’^e frequent references to Kurukshetra, Kosala (modern 
Oudh), Kasi (Benares), Videha (North Bihar), Magadha (South 
Bihar) and .\nga (East Bihar). The Kurus and the Panchalas 
were the leading Aryan tribes of this period. Contact seems 
to have been established with the South ; there are references 
to the Andhras of the'Godavari valley and the Pulindas and 
Savaras of the Vindhjran forests. These tribes were not yet fully 
Aryanised, for they aib described as outcasts. Aryan civilisation 
was just peeping throi^h th^^indhyas. 


\lTTHO 




SECTION 

VEDIC AND RELIGION 

IP OF THE viliAS 


Accoi^ to the tfntative conclusion adopted in this book, 
the entire '^v^»dic lib Iture was composed during the period 
circa 2500—^^B.c. kthodox Hindus believe that the Vedas 
were not cojj men ; they were either taught by God 


to the anc— >r they revealed themselves to the seers. 

Whatever# 1922 1 may be, there is no doubt that the Vedas 
are the records of the Aryans. 
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erations the Vedas were handed down from 
They are, therefore, known as SruH (that 
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which is heard). The veneration in which the Vedas have 
ever been held by the Hindus made it possible for them to 
transmit through centuries so large a body of literature with¬ 
out putting it into writing and with little or no interpolation 
at all. A modern Indian philosopher thus e!jtimates the place 
of the Vedas in the Hindu mind: “The religious history of 
India had suffered considerable changes in the later periods, 
since the time of the Vedic civilization, but such was the 
reverence paid to the Vedas that they have ever remained as the 
highest religious authoritj for all sections of the Hindus at all 
times. Even at this day all the obligatory duties of the Hindus 
at birth, marriage, death, etc., are performed according to the 
old Vedic ritual. The prayers which a Brahmin now says three 
times a day are the same selections of Vedic verses as were 
used as prayer verses two or three thousand years ago. . . . 
Most of the Sanskrit literatures that flourished after the Vedas 
base upon them their own validity, and appeal to them as their 
authority. Systems of Hindu philosophy not only own their 
allegiance to the Vedas, but the adherents of each one of them 
wouhl often quarrel with others and maintain its superiority 
by trying to prove that it and it alone wai the faithful follower 
of the Veda.-) and represented ccii ectly ^^leir views. The laws 
which regulate the v:;^ial» legal, don<t and religious custom*^ 
and rites of the Hinc^"*^ ^ ^^ent day are said to 1 e 

mere systematized memoK^' of old V^^ic teachings, and .. .re 
held to be obligatory on author^^. Even under Brhish 

administration, in the inheritai!?^''^ )roperty, adoption^' and 
in such other legal transactions, H.. : Law is follow'^''^, and 

this claims to draw its authority from *».he Vedas. 


CDAS.SIFICAT10N OF VEDIC LITERATURE 


All 1 
4'ie 

di^i’tnt classes of 


ayers, m- 


The Vedic literature consists of fo 
works: 

I. The Samhitas or collections of 
cantations, benedictions, sacrificial formula| 

There are four Samhiids, of which the^l [ ^pj^'^amhita 

is undoubtedly the oldest and most importail ^alav3f^ 

he! ' 

‘ S. N. Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosoph^^^S^ tip. lO-ll. 
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consists of 1,028 suktas or hymns, which are divided into 10 
mandalas or books. Some of these hymns were from the first 
intended for sacrificial songs and litanies, but there are others 
which arose independently of all sacrificial ritual and “in them 
the breath of genuine primeval religious poetry is felt.” 

The Atharva Veda Samhita, in its present version, consists 
of 731 hymns, which are divided into 20 books. Some of these 
hymns have been literally taken from the Rig Veda Samhita. 
As a whole, the Atharva Veda Samhita is undoubtedly later 
than the Rig Veda Samhita. The great importance of the 
former lies in the fact that “it is an invaluable source of 
knowledge of the real popular belief as yet uninfluenced by the 
priestly religion, of the faith in numberless spirits, imps, ghosts, 
and demons of every kind, and of the witchcraft, so eminently 
important for ethnology and for the history of religion." 


The Sama Veda Samhita, in its present ver.sion, consists of 
1,549 hymns, of which all but 75 are found in the Rig Veda 
Samhita. These 75 hymns are found in other works. All these 
hymns were used for singing in connection with sacrifices. 

The Yajur Veda Samhita consists partly of hymns and 
])artly of prose scntef^;:es some of which are ‘occasionally 

^rhythmical and here'|^nd. ^diere even rise to poetical flight.* 
of the hymns 3^1so in the^T^ Veda Samhita. 

I. The BrdhmaLpj or proi^j^.-texts containing observa- 
tiH on various sacrimtal rite§*\;^ ceremonies. “They reflect 
^pirit of an age i^whi^^ all intellectual activity is con¬ 
centrated on the sacrifjllt^V'^sscribing its ceremonies, discussing 
its vaflfe, speculatingfc^n its origin and significance.’* The 
followiiig> among the most important of the early Brdhmanas: 
Ailareya b^!^mana a«d Kausitaki Brahmana belonging to the 
Rig Veda l*^dya JpEaha Brahmana and Jaiminiya Brahmana 

^ Veda ; Taittiriya Brahmana and Sata- 
ging to the Yajur Veda. The Brdhmanas 
of which the Gopatha Brahmana is very 
mparatively late origin. 

y^kas, or forest texts. “These works were 
for old men who had retired into the forest 
hable to perform elaborate sacrifices requiring 
accessories and articles which could not be 
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procured in forests. In these . . . meditations gradually began 
to supplant the sacrifices as being of a superior order. It is here 
that we find that amongst a certain section of intelligent people 
the ritualistic ideas began to give way, and philosophic specula¬ 
tions about the nature of truth became gradually substituted 
in their place.** The Aranyakas form component parts of the 
Brdhmanas. Thus, the Aitareya Aranyaka is a continuation of 
the Aitareya Brahmana. 


TV. The Upanishads, or treatises containing secret instruc¬ 
tions imparted at private sittings by the preceptors to the pupil s. 
The oldest Upanishads are partly included in the Aranyakas 
and partly appended to them ; in fact, it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 
The Upanishads marked a reaction against sacrificial religion 
and revealed the ultimate truth and reality, a knowledge of 
which was considered indispensable for the emancipation of 
man. They are written generally in prose, but a few are written 
entirely or for the most part in verse. At present more than 
100 Upanishads are available. Among the most important we 


may mention Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, 
Taittiriya, Aitareya, Chhandogy^, BrihaAaranyaka, Svetasva- 
tara, Kausitaki, etc. V 

v %■ “J • 

RELIGION OF THE VEDAS' A ^ / 

The Vedic literature enaKi^ \ us to ^^^raw a picture, howAier 
unsatisfactory, of the religious ^ redic India. “Th^Rig 


Veda does not present us with .any uve outpouring/6f the 
primitive religious consciousness, but '*^vith a state £ belief 


which must have been the product ofi much pm ’ly effort, 
and the outcome of wholesale syncretian”. T^e religion of 
the Vedic Indians was a continuation ^ thej^lt^imitive faith 
of the Aryan race. Their pantheon incl^ ^some gods wor¬ 
shipped by the Aryans before their arri^^, in thie country. 
Some of the deities, again, like the river •ity Saralkati, were 
conceived after their appearance in India, most of thcte deities 
are very close to nature. We may mentioSpyaus, iv|ni and 
Parjanya. There is no doubt that the beaut^j^and gran^ur of 
natural phenomena excited the imagination Ikd inspi the 
devotion of the Vedic sages. The number of thi deities {knowri 
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to the Vedic literature is indefinite. Sometimes they are clsvssi- 
fied into three groups according to their abode—gods of the 
sky (e.g., Mitra and Varuna), gods of mid-air {e.g., Indra and 
Manits), and gods of the earth {e.g., Agni and Soma). The 
predominance of* the male element is a remarkable characteristic 
of die Vedic pantheon. There is no definite hierarchy, no 
>,uprerae God ; each deity ‘shrinks into insignificance or shines 
supreme according as it is the object of adoration or not.’ This 
stage has, therefore, been rightly described as neither poly¬ 
theistic nor monotheistic, ‘but one which had a tendency 
towards them both, although it was not sufficiently developed 
to be identified with either of them.’ 

The growth of ritual naturally eclipsed the importance of 
the deities as arbiters of human destiny. Karly Vedic ritual was 
([uite simple ; the gods were worshipped with humble offerings 
of milk, grain and ghee. The motive was the desire to secure 
earthly happiness—to get children and cattle or to get one’s 
enemy out of the way. Complications began to accumulate in 
die age of the Brdhmanas. The offerings became richer, the 
ritual more elaborate. Numerous priests were required for the 
proper performance vpf a sae'ifice: the Hoiri who recited the 
liynins, the '■'performed the manual activities and 

-muttered prayers, th^.^vigafr? who s^' ^ ‘4he Sdma chants, and 
Vivej^al assistants. Al,^indamenta]^, 5 iangc came over the very 

t wdth which omlrings wT^f- made. The gods were no 
, er to be conciliaf Al ; tl^ ’^were to be compelled by the 
sacrl^e to grant to yt^,/.ifeit:rificer what he w'antcd. Thus the 
sncrinofc was exalted tsfjbve the gods. The logical consequence 
of thisvelopment was their total repudiation later in the 
Purvamiiii.-^}^d system ot philosophy- 

I 

We ha|^ alream remarked that the beginnings of philo¬ 
sophic thought^ I a search after truth and reality, may be 
traced iii^he Ar(^ ikas. In the Upanishads this search reached 
its logi^ conclus ^n. These treatises occupy a very important 
place jp'the histi I’y of Indian philosophy. The fundamental 
idea Mhich rum^hrough them is that underlying the visible 
worjij of chanjw there is an unchangeable reality (Brahman) 
whici is ident^l with that which underlies the essence in man 
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SECTION III 

PpLinCAL, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 
OF THE RIG VEDIC ARYANS 


I 

NON •ARYA^S IN THE VEDIC PERIOD 


Our information about the political history of the early 
Vedic period is, unfortunately, very meag^re. There are many 
references to continuous fighting against the so-called Ddsas or 
Dasyus, the earlier inhabitants of this country, but systematic 
details are lacking. The main distinctions between the Aryans 
and their non-Aryan enemies were clearly those of physical 
appearance, speech and religion. The non-Aryans are described 
as black and ‘noseless* (andsah) ; their speech is derided and 
they are often reproached for their failure to offer sacrifices to 
the Aryan gods. Although the struggle must have been long 
and bitter, the triumphant Aryans do not seem to have made 
any attempt to exterminate the vanquished non-Aryan poimla- 
tion. Many non-Aryans found shelter in mountains and forests, 
while others were enslaved. There are many references to male 


and female slaves in the Vedic a^^ early jic^t-Vedic literature ; 
they were most probably non-Ary^s. the non-Aryans 

were not barbarous o«^incivilised. T. Assessed large herds 
of cattle. They constlvX'ed to^^ns, least, weP-buiK 


stockades (pura). There afS 
to establish friendly relations 


Instances i 


Arya 


which Pdsas were 


POLITICAL DISUNITY OP THE ARYANS 


> 14 


There was no unity in the camp of the conc^ 'brs. An 
Aryan King named Divodasa waged war^gainstj^ i Turvasa, 
Yadu and Puru tribes. His son or grandlMi, S^^sa, was the 
leader of a great contest between the Bhar* "z an Aryan tribe 
settled in Brahmavarta <the land lying »^ween. t^e rivers 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati), and the Aryan Wibes of t^ north¬ 
west. Of the Aryan tribes of the early Ve^ period most 
important were the Bharatas, the Purus (wh^Kved rouvd the 
‘river Sarasvati), the Kurus (who lived near taKIndus the 
Chenab) and the Srinjayas, who were nei^ybours cpHlie 
Bharatas. 
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POLITICAL ORGANISATION OF THE ARYANS 

Monarchy was probably the prevailing system of political 
organisation known to the Vedic Aryans, although there are 
references to the republican form of government. Monarchy 
was normally hereditary, although there are some doubtful 
references to election by the people. The King’s primary duties 
were to protect his subjects and to maintain priests for the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices. He derived his income from the tribute 
paid by the conquered tribes and the gifts offered by his subjects. 
Whether these gifts were compulsory fixed payments or 
occasional voluntary offerings, we do not know. Among officials 
we find references to the senum (leader of the army) and the 
grdmant (village chief). The puiohita (priest) occupied a very 
important position, and it is very probable that his authority 
was not limited to religious matters alone, “^he Vedic 
Purohita was the forerunner of the Brahman statesmen who 
from time to time in India have shown conspicuous ability in 
the management of affairs ; and there is no reason to doubt 
that a Visvamitra or Vasishtba was a most important clement 
of the government of the early Vedic realm.” 

The popular par^^ of the political organisation consisted of 
the samiti and the s^phd. .'the precise nature and functions 

a popular ilsseiv^. cannot be det.'?nnined ; but “there 

reason to dc^'that on gre-^'*^, bccasions the whole of 
of the tribe 'c|ithered thr-^^'to deliberate, or at least 
:, on the counts laid-'-^ore them by the great men 
be.” Althou^^*vthl:^ing participated in the proceed- 
hese assembliij^^'^iiis authority was probably to some 
d)ed by their very existence. Whether he was allowed 
to frame \ . or to administer justice, we do not know. Our 
information’*’"bout thjf administration of justice and the civil 
and criminali^sxtremely fragmentary. Probably war, as 
usual, magnifie(re^’^executive authority enjoyed by the King. 
He not o^ly led troops in war, but personally fought from 
chariots. 

early ^yan sex: 

3ut the ^ial organisation of the Vedic Aryans we are 
able^ form a^learer conception. The patrilineal family was 
the ba|is of social as well %s political life. Monogamy was the 
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prevalent form of marriage, but polygamy was not miknown. 
There is no reference to polyandry. The status of women was 
high. They normally controlled the household. Some of them 
were apparently educated and cultured, for the Samhitds con¬ 
tain hymns composed by women. Child marriage was unknown. 
Whether remarriage was allowed in the case of widows, we 
cannot definitely ascertain. The standard of female morality 
was high, although there are references to transgressions and 
prostitution. 

Did the caste system exist in Aryan society during the 
early Vedic period? Indologists have proposed different solu¬ 
tions for this interesting and important problem. Those who 
deny the existence of the caste system in the age of the Rig 
Veda point out that the four castes—^Brahmana, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya and Sudra—are mentioned only in a late hymn^ of the 
Rig Veda. “Certainly there were warriors and priests, but of 
an exclusive warrior caste there is in the Rig Veda as little 
mention as of one or several lower ca.stes of farmers, cattle- 
traders, merchants, artisans and labourers”. Those who dis¬ 
agree with this view point out that priesthood was normally 
hereditary in the age of the Rig Veda, and that the mention of 
the word Rdjanya seems to indie, ^e the ;xistence of a class of 
nobles. Indeed, theje are unmistake of the division of’ 

early Vedic society in the holy po\ {Brahman), the roy i 
I>ower {Kshatia) and the nmnonalty /is). It is possi co 
reconcile these divergent vie* by sayi g that in the hynr of 
the Rig Veda we can trace the Cc. tern only in a nel ilous 
form: there were no rigid restriction, vith regard to ccupa- 
tion, inter-marriage and inter-dining. 

KCONOMIC I,IFF OF THF ARYANS 

Our data about the economic life of tj e earl Vedic Aryans 
must be collected from stray references in " . literature of the 
period. They were pre-eminently a rural eople ; we find no 
reference to cities or even to small towns®. ' faturally i‘He people 
lived a pastoral life. The chief source of mcome wt^ cattle- 

^ The famous Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda (X. 90.12), which 
declares that Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sndras of 'nated 
respectively from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of the Crea..d3i . 

• Duri’^g the BrShtmna period we find clear references to the eapital 
cities called Asandivat, Kausambi and Kasi. 
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I earing ; “the stress laid by the poets on the possession of cows 
IS almost patheticThe horse also was greatly valued. Other 
domesticated animals were sheep, goats, asses and dogs, but 
tlie cat had not yet been domesticated. Agricultmre was the 
most important of occupations. A crude system of irrigation is 
referred to. Hunting served a very useful economic purpose ; 
usually the victims were lions, boars, buffaloes, antelopes and 
birds. Whether fishing was known, we cannot definitely say. 

Specialisation in industry played a considerable part in 
Vedic economy. The tanner worked up the skin of the oxen 
into leather bottles, strings of bows and straps. The wood- 
v\orker was at once carpenter, cabinet-maker and chariot- 
builder. There were metal-workers too. Shipping was in its 
infancy. Probably fairly large boats served for the navigation 
uf the rivers. The sea was certainly not unknown, but it is very 
doubtful whether there was an extensive maritime trade. An 
extensive inland trade was carried on, in which oxen and gold 
ornaments took the place of money. Although there are fre- 
({uent references to slavery, competent scholars believe that 
Vedic economy was not dependent on slave labour. No stigma 
u as then attached to any profession ; even tanners were not 


regarded as inferior tuembe.s of the community. 

The usual dr^ss c,, I '.ted either of tbrj^e or of two garments, 
l^’hiclywere generally t ''®;>ven by wom -V troin the wool of sheep. 
** ^'•'^nents, usually rr\*/de of gold'^^ere worn by both sexes. 

chief food consist^\ of bu'^c^, vegetables and fruits. Meat 
tised onijl^-'^'.Si^eat feasts and family gatherings. 
Cows'^d bullocks slaughtered at the sacrifices and for, 

the enl||'Jhainment of guests. Drinking played an important 
part in i'c society. There are frequent references to soma, 
a sacrificialt'^Sink, anj^ surd, a popular drink, probably distilled 
from grain. 

The charioTO^^ was probably the most exciting amuse¬ 
ment. Dicing, d^^ing and music are frequently referred to. 
Of musi^l instrui^nts the drum, the lute and the flute were 
very familiar. hymns themselves prove that singing was 

highlyfesteemed’ ’. 

^e need riot’’, says Winternitz, “imagine the people of 
the^l^ Veda either as an innocent shepherd people, or as a. 
hOTde of rough savages, nor, on the other hand, as a people of 
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ultra-refined culture. The picturft..of cultu^ wibich is unfolded 
in these songs . . . shows us th^ Aryan Indians as an active, 
joyful and warlike people, of simple, and sjSi partly savage 
habits, ... As yet we do not find in the songs of the Rig Veda 
that effeminate, ascetic and pessimistic trait of the Indian 
character which we shall meet again and again in later Indian 
literature.” 


SECTION IV 

LATER VEDIC LITERATURE : POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL CHANGES 

LATER VEDIC LITERATURE 

The Upanishads arc collectively known as the Vcddnin 
(concluding portion of the Vedas). In addition, we have six 
Veddngas (sciences supplementary to the Vedas)—^phonetics 
{sikshd)t ritual (kaipd), grammar {vydkarana), etymology 
{nirukla), metrics {chhandah) and astronomy (jyoHsha). The 
beginnings of these works may be sought in the Brdhmanas 
and Aranyakas. They are compo. ''d ’ . the form of sutras 
(threads, i.e. short intended foi ^morisation). 

Of the six Veddngas, Huai was ti , first to receive 
matic treatment in works ki. wn as t e Kalpasutras. use 
Kalpasutras which deal with in '^ortr t sacrifices are < ^Ued 
Srautasutras, while those which deal ,h domestic cerev^Dies 
and sacrifices of daily life are called Grihyasuiras, The'^ j works 
supply valuable information to the historian of reli' i as well 
as to the ethnologist. Directly connected with le Grihya¬ 
suiras are the Dharmasutras, works on secufar as v ,il as religious 
law. The Suhasutras attached to the Srau. ‘'^'',as deal with the 
measurement of altars and places of sacr^ *e. They are the 
oldest Indian works on geometry. ; 

While the Kalpasutras supplement tli^ Brdhmar-fLS, the 
sutras relating to phonetics supplement the Samhiidsi The 
earliest works on this subject are the Pratisdkhyas, whic* 'con¬ 
tain. instructions upon the proper manner of reciting it the 
Samhitds. 
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The only work Vedic.£tymology which we possess now 
IS the Nirukta of Yaska. Old'^orks on metrics, astronomy and 
jjrammar have b^en lost. The oldest of available grammars,, 
that of Panini, deals primarily with classical Sanskrit and only 
casually refers to* the Vedic language. 


CAvSTE IN THE SUTRAS 

As the Kalpasutras deal with religious and social ceremonies, 
thc‘>’^ naturally afford us valuable information about the evolu¬ 
tion of the caste system. We have seen that this system existed 
in the age of the Rig Veda only in a nebulous form. In the 
ace of llie Brahmanas it began slowly to crystallize into a form 
familiar to us. The priesthood and the nobility became here¬ 
ditary, and the Vaisyas and the Sudras began to be subdivided 
into ‘an ever-increasing number of endogamous hereditary 
groups practising one occupation or at least restricted to a 
small number of occupations’. The rules relating to inter-caste 
marriage began to be rigid. How far change of caste was 
po.ssible, we cannot definitely say. The position of the Sudras. 
was partially improved. They ceased to be mere slaves and 
liecame humbler freen^en, for die gradual expansion of Aryan 
rule over different, paiet^ India made it impossible for the 
Vaders of Aryan socict^'fy^t'O condemn ip^i^Vdiis of non-Aryans to 
silver)'''. In the traf,idhe Sudras^^^e sometimes allowed to 
par^ pate in domestic ||ites. A u,vtrograde step is, however, 
mari^, 1 by ‘the beginning of -jtffat formal theory of defilement 
whiclX^esults in a pure»i 7 A<:an of the upper castes being defiled 
by the ^-adow of an impure man, and in the taboo of all contact 
with the 1 'nre*. 


POLITICAL CHAj!|^S II^|LATER VEDIC PERIOD 

Some inform^' about the evolution of the political and 
social organisation fc^the Aryans in the Indian environment is 
available from the ^rahmanas, the Upanishads and the Sutra 
litcratur^ The political subdivisions of the age of the Rig Veda 
were gr^ldually giving place to territorial units of considerable 


Some informa 


extenl^iand the growing ideal of political unity found concrete 
exp^sion in religio-political ceremonies like the Vdjapeya, 
Rdjasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices, which were performed by 
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those Kings who had become somewhat successful in realising 
their imperial ambitions. The creation of comparatively large 
states naturally led to the growth of royal power and also to 
the rise of large cities. There are references in later Vedic 
literature to Kampila (the capital of the Panchalas), Asandivat 
{the capital of the Kurus), Kausambi (the capital of Vatsa) and 
Kasi (the capital of the Kingdom of Kasi). Some tribes who 
had enjoyed pre-eminence in the age of the Rig Veda, like the 
Bharatas, lost their political importance ; their place was now 
taken by other tribes, like the Kurus and the Panchalas. It 
is hardly possible to construct even an outline of the political 
history of these tribes from the scattered references to their 
Kings in literature. 

SOCIAI. CHANGES IN EATER VEDIC PERIOD 

Society was gradually assuming a new complexion, for 

the caste system was about to crystallize into a definite shape. 

The process of the formation of hereditary occupational groups 

may be clearly traced, although we can onlj'^ form conjectures 

about the political, social and economic causes underlying this 

process. Those who sjiecialiscd^ in the study of the Vedas and 

took charge of religious ceremh^ies v ire called Brahmanas. 

Those who devoted themselves to po. '3nl and military activitie/ 

were called Kshatriyas. 7 ^ 1 ie general ^ ^ss of the Aryai peof -c 

came to be known as Vais, ; trade a^ i agriculture werv‘^ fir 

principal occupations. It is clear, / jwever, that theF’-istc 

f * ilc 

system was still very elastic ; inter-'^.j^rriage was not y^. pro¬ 
hibited, and some Kashatriyas studied the sacred Vre and 
ofiiciated in sacrifices. The Sudras constituted a dj^^'^nct order 
in society, but their position was one of great hun ' Aion. The 
Aitareya Brahmana describes the Sudra as 7 .e servant of 

X ^ 

another, to be expelled at will, and to sl|»'ii at will.’ 

Some information regarding the soefe^ position of women 
may be culled from literature. Educatiol was open to them, 
and some of them (Gargi and Maitreyi^. for instance) dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in this sphere. But the bffeth of a 
daughter was even in those early days regarded as ^a source 
of miseary.’ Polygamy w^as probably widely practised';-'^y the 
Kings and the richer classes. Women could not own or fe^erit 
property. 
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SECTION V 

THE ‘EPICS’ AND THE ‘DHARMASASTRAS’ 

ORIGIN AND AGE OP THE ‘EPICS’ 

The beginnings of ‘epic* poetry may be traced in tli6 Vedic 
literature, and its connection with the Sutra literature is. 
tolerably clear. We find frequent references to Itihdsa Pur ana 
and Gdtha Ndrasamst (“songs ip praise of me^’’). Western 
scholars believe that the Mahabharata and the Ramayana^ have 
grown out of those peculiar compositions. “But,” says 
Winternitz, “what we know as the popular epics of the Indians, 
tlie Mahabharata and the Ramayana, are not the old heroic 
songs as those court-singers and travelling minstrels of ancient 
India sang them, compiled into unified poems by great poets 
or at least by clever collectors, but accumulations of very diverse 
poems of unequal value, which have arisen in the course of 
centuries.ow’ing to continual interpolations and additions.” CThe 
Mahabharata, according to him, is ‘not one poetic production 
at all, but rather a whole literature^} 

The oldest references in the Vedic literature relate to the 
central story of the Mahabh'^ata rather than to that of the 
•Ramayana. In thpt sense -he former is older than the latter- 
Vn old . heroic poem dtg.ung with th^ Tiharatas, a tribe well 
l\ow^ to the Rig probably^^ urms the nucleus of the 

m 1^ aharata, but so iv^ny additiwiis and interpolations have 
traiu ormed it in the co‘.Vse of centuries that the nucleus is now 
altogether unrecognisably^.. The great sage Vyasa, to whom 
Indian^radition ascribes the authorship of the whole book, 
cannot bt «^garded even as the compiler of the ‘Epic* in its 
present foir*,:. Scholars hold different opinions about the age 
of the Mahabi>^rata. We may say that in its present form this 
‘Epic’ is probalS>5^./>j(ir|t older than the fourth century b.c. and 
not later than the "^i^rth century a.d. Obviously different parts 
of the present verS^n were composed at different periods. 

The Ramayana,* though a composite wofk, has much g^'eater 
uniformity than the Mahabharata. Winternitz thinks that the 

yithough Western scholars describe the Mahabharata and the 
Ranpyana as ‘Epics’, these composite work.s do not satisfy the require- 
meats of the literary type known to Sanskrit rhetoric as mahafenvyo. 
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original Ramayana {i.e., the nucleus which has grown to its 
present volume due to countless additions and interpolations) 
was composed in_thej;hird century^ Valmiki on the basis 

of ancienj. ballads^. If this hypothesis is accepted, it is probable 
that the Ramayana had its present extent and contents as early 
as the close of the second century a.d. 

SOCIAIv CONDITIONS AS REFLECTED IN THE ‘EPICS* 

The two ‘Epics’ emphasize the importance of the Kshatriyas 
and relegate the Bralimanas to an inferior position in the body 
politic. Here we find a similarity with the Buddhist point of 
view. In the ‘Epics’ we find four classes: “a military power, 
whose head is the raja ; then a priestly power, politj^lly un¬ 
organised, but divided into schools ; then the merchiint-power, 
represented by gilds, whose powerful heads {mahajana) are of 
political importance ; then tiie farmers, unorganised but tena- 
eious of certain rights and boasting of Aryan blood”. Below 
the Aryans were the Sudras, the slaves and the wild tribes. 

POLITICAL HISTORY IN THE ‘EPICS* 

Some historians believe that the genealogical lists given 
in the ‘Epics’ should be accepted, ^s roughly accurate. Pargiter 
calculated that the great war describ '1 in the Mahabharata tooly 
place in or about HOC "^.c. The Kuiy^ were one of the mo^t 
prominent Aryan tribes the later j^bdic period, bu +,ihj[-is 
curious that the Pandus are mention|y4 for the first tif’[c in 
later Buddhist literature, where they'j^re described as hill 
tribe. Both Hastinapur and IndrapraWha are historic^Jf cities. 
As regards the story of the Ramayana, some Westerj^^ scholars 
take it as an allegorical description of the Aryar ^Ionisation 
of Southern India. But it is necessary to remembCi that Rama 
is mentioned in one of the Jatakas. We also kyliw that Kosala 
was one of the important Aryan Kingdoj^'^fCTor a long time. 
(The kernel of the story of the Ramayana m^'well be historically 
true. I 

THE DHARMASASTRAS 

\ 

The Dharmasastras deal with religious duties and ci’^l law. 
The principal Dharmasastras are the Samhitds ascribed to X^nu, 
Vishnu, Yajnavalkya and Narada. The dates of these werks 
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cannot be precisely determined, but they are generally placed 
between the first and fifth centuries a.d. 

In the Dharmasdstras we find the caste system in its ligid 
form. Apart from the traditional four castes, whose duties are 
prescribed with meticulous care, these works also refer to the 
>,o-called hnixed castes* {i.e., new castes which are said to 
!iavc originated from inter-marriages and illicit relations 
between the four original castes). 

The Dharmasdstras give us a clear idea about one of the 
iiJOsL remarkable features of early Aryan life. Every ‘twice- 
i)orn’ was expected to pass through four stages {dsrama) of life. 
The first {Brahma chary a) began with the upanayana ceremony 
and ended with tlic completion of studies. During the second 
^tage (Garhasthya) the Twice-born’ married and lived as a 
householder. In the third stage {Vdndprasiha) he renounced 
\\orldly cares and repaired to the quiet forest, where he passed 
his days in religious contemplation. The fourth stage was 
^annydsa, in which the body was subjected to severe mortifica¬ 
tion and the soul devoted to the realisation of the ultimate 
truth. 

The Dharmasdstras clearly testify to the gradual degrada¬ 
tion of the position of women According to Manu, they should 
not be allowed to live - lependently; ‘ ‘A woman does not 

Veser^^=>• independence ; she is protected by her father in child- 
lit od by her husbandyouth, and by her sons in old age.” 

irescribes the earl^t marriage of girls as a religious duty. 
Wict w marriage was .j^rohibited. Women could not inherit 
prop^v. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Cambridgti History of India, Vol. I. 

Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. I. 
Radhakrishnah, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. 



CHAPTER V 

RKUGIOUS AND POLITICAL EVOLUTION 


SECTION I 

JAINISM 

In the sixth century b.c. north-eastern India witnessed a 
remarkable religious revolution which profoundly influenced the 
course of Indian history. It was in some respects a reaction 
against the cumbersome rituals and bloody sacrifices which in 
those days constituted the essence of the Vedic religion in its 
popular form. Viewed from the philosophical standpoint, how¬ 
ever, it was a continuation of the metaphysical speculations 
of the Upanishads. It would be a mistake to regard the origin 
of Jainism and Buddhism as a breach with the Vedic view of 
life, although in course of time both these religions developed 
certain ideals and rituals inconsistent with Vedic philosophy and 
worship. 

CAREER OF MAHAVIRA 

Vardhamana Mahavira is usually^ regarded as the^^found*^/ 
of Jainism, although according to the Jains he was bljt .Sae 
last of a long series of teachers (called Tirthankaras) to iDm 
their sect owes its origin and develdj^<ment. Of the t’ hhty- 
Ihree Tirthankaras mentioned in Jain literature, onlf one, 
Parsvanath, was probably a historical personage ; tics others 
are legendary figures unknown to political history ^elo’arsvanath 
is said to have been the son of a King of Bences. He re¬ 
nounced the world and became an ascetic. His main teachings 
emphasized the spiritual value of non-injury (Ahimsd), -non- 
lying (i.e., truth), non-stealing and non-possession. 

The dates of Mahavira’s birth and death ,are uncertain 
but there is no doubt that he lived during the sixth century B.c 
According to some authorities he died in 528 b.c., while some 
writers place his death as late as 468 B.c. He was bor^i ueai 
Vaisali in North Bihar. He belonged to a well-known KshaJtriyj 
clan, and w'as related to the Lichchhavi ruling family of VaWli 
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ile lived the life of an ordinary householder till his thirtieth 
year. Then he became an ascetic, and for twelve years he 
wandered about at various places, continually i:>ractising the 
utmost self-torture. At the age of forty-two he attained supreme 
knowledge {Kaivaiya) and became known as Jina (conqueror of 
passions) or Nirgraniha (free from worldly fetters). From these 
teijiis are derived the names of his followers —Jainas or 
Mirgmnthas. The remaining thirty years of Mahavira’s life were 
spent in t)reaching his doctrines in Magadha, Anga, Mithila 
and Kosala. He is said to have come into personal touch with 
the powerful Kings of Magadha, Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. 
He accepted the teachings of Parsvanath as the basis of his 
liiitli, and to the four virtues enjoined by his predecessor he 
added a fifth, viz.j chastity. His death took place at Pava 
(Patna district). 

i)()tTRINES OF JAINISM 

The Jains rejected the authority of the Vedas and the 
practice of animal sacrifice. Their devotion to the doctrine of 
.]him'id was far more strict than that of the Buddhists. They 
helieved that every object possessed a soul {jiva) which was 
endowed with consciousness They rejected the conception of 
^hc creation of the world jy a Supreme Power, and according 
lliejr, “God is only the highest, noblest and fullest mani- 
jii of the powers ^which lie latent in the soul of man". 
I'lK accepted the Hindu theory of karma. Salvation meant 
coin'l^^jte deliverance from all karma inherited from past lives, 
and it\nuld be attained only through the so-called ‘three jewels" 
{Tiiratriu ■ right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct. 
They laid eat stress on asceticism under the impression that 
the soul was strengthened by penances and self-torture. 

FARl.y history of JAINISM 

In the sixth century b.c. Jainism and Buddhism were rivals. 
Both Mahavira and Gautama preached their doctrines in Eastern 
India and recruited their disciples from the same class of people. 
Jaini.sm was probably more successful at the beginning. 
Chaj^ragupta Maurya is said to have embraced this religion. 
Th^ is evidence to show that before the end of the fourth 
c^^ury B.c. Jainism had ^read in Southern India, 

4 
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In the third century ii.c. the Jains were divided into two 
sects called Svetambara and Digambara. The former put on 
white robes, but the latter remained stark naked in imitation of 
Mahavira’s practice. 

Jainism never spread outside the boundaries of India, but 
for centuries it was one of the most flourishing religions in 
Southern and Western India. 

SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS 

At the beginning of the third century b.c. a Jain Council 
held at Patalijmtra arranged the teachings of Mahavira in twelve 
Angas. In course of time the twelfth Anga was lost. The 
remaining eleven Angas were rearranged by a Jain Council held 
at Valabhi in the fifth century A.D. The validity of these Angas 
was not recognised by the Digambaras ; so they constitute the 
sacred literature of tlie Svetambaras alone. This literature is 
written in a form of Prakrit called Arsha or Ardha-Magadhi, 
for the Jains, like the Buddhists, were anxious to make their 
holy books accessible to the common people. It was from the 
seventh and eighth centuries A.D. that commentaries and ])hilo- 
sopliical works began to be composed in Sanskrit. 

The canonical literature of the Jains is vast, but its religious 
and philosophical value is much greener than its literary value 
As Winteruitz observes, “With rare exceptions the saerc ^ boo^ s 
of the Jains are written in a dry-as-dust, matter-in-fact, d ic 
tone, and . . . are seldom instinct with that general 1 laii 
interest which so many Buddhist texts possess. Hence, apor- 
tant as they are for the specialist, they cannot claim the mterest 
of the general reader to anything approaching so great an 
extent.” 

NON-CANONICAI. LITERATURE OF THE JAINS 

The Jains have a vast non-canonical literature as well, 
written partly in Prakrit and j>artly in San.skrit. Among the 
Jain writers the following deserve special mention—Bhadrabahu, 
Siddhasena Divakara, Haribhadra, Siddha, Hemchandra. 
Narrative literature constitutes one of the most interesting 
achievements of the Jains. They have also composed remi ’•kable 
epics, novels, dramas and hymns. More important are "iheir, 
contributions to philosophy. In opposition to the Budcl 
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doctrine of Sunyavdda they elaborated the doctrine of Syddvada. 
Jain philosophers attained special excellence in Logic. Grammar, 
Lexicography, Poetics, Mathematics, Astronomy, Astrology and 
Political Science have been considerably enriched by Jain con¬ 
tributions. The' Jains also rendered valuable service to the 
development of some vernacular languages—Tamil, Teleg\i, 
Kanarese, Gujarati, Hindi and Rajasthani. On the whole, they 
occupy a very prominent place in the history of Indian thought 
and literature. 

OTHKR vSRCTS 

In the sixth century b.c. the spiritual unrest in liastern 
India was so acute that a large number of religious sects arose 
under different teachers. The Jain texts refer to 363 sects ; 
according to the Buddhist works there were 62 sects when the 
Buddha began to preach his religion. Our information about 
these sects is extremely meagre. But there are frequent 
jcferences to the Ajivikas. who are also mentioned in Asoka’s 
edicts. 


SECTION II 

BUDDHISM 


THE BUDDHA 


^utama, the illustrious founder of Buddhism, was a con- 
tempi^ry of Mahavira. In his case also the dates of birth and 
death uncertain. Some scholars hold that he attained 
Parinihbd'tiHt, In 483 B.C., while others prefer 543 B.C. He belonged 
to the Sakya clan, whose principality lay in the Nepal ierai 
to the north ^ the Basti district in the United Provinces. 
Like Mahavira,* therefore, he was a Kshatriya. His father, 
Suddhodana, was the elected chief of the Sakya clan, and 
lived at Kapilavastu. Gautama was born in the Lumbini 
garden (modern Rummindei, in Nepal), where the well-known 
Rummindei Pillar of Asoka still commemorates that great event. 
At am early age he married Gopa or Yasodhara, and a son 
namfc Rahula was born to him when he was twenty-nine years 
ll^lge. His mind had already been infected by the prevailing 
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spiritual unrest, and he embraced asceticism in quest of salva¬ 
tion. For some time he studied philosophy at Raj agriha under 
two distinguished teachers. Then he went to Uruvilva (near 
modern Bodh Gaya) and practised the severest austerities in 
imitation of the ascetics of that age. But salvation still re¬ 
mained as distant as ever. Deep concentration and profound 
meditation at last led to the discovery of the ultimate truth. 
Gautama became Buddha (the Enlightened One). At that time 
he was in his thirty-fifth year. 

The Buddha spent the remaining years of his life in preach¬ 
ing the truth as he realised it. (^He first 'turned the wheel of 
the Eaw’ and set it in motion in the Deer Park at Sarnath'^ 
near Benares.^ Here he was able to secme five disciples. 
During the next forty-five years he spread his doctrines and 
collected many disciples in Oiidh, Bihar and some adjoining 
territories. He passed away at the age of eighty at Kusinagara 
(modern Kasia in the Gorakhpur district, U. P.). 

DOCTRINES Oi? BUDDHISM 

(The Buddha was a practical reformer. His primary'' aim 
was to secure deliverance from the grim reality of sorrow and 
suffering. ^$0 he enunciated the Four Noble Truths : (1) There 
is suffering. (2) This suffering must have a cause. (3) Suffering 
must be got rid of. (4) In order to get rid of suffer! ig on 
must know the right wayj Suffering was caused by dlv-'^nc; 
therefore, the extinction of desire would lead to the ces.*- la^n 
of suffering. Desire could be extingui.shed if one followei]' the 
noble Eightfold Path: (1) right belief, (2) right t\t)ught, 
(3J right.speech, (4) right action, (5) right means of l^relihood, 
(6) right endeavour, (7) right recollection, (8) right meditation. 
This was the great Middle Path, for it avoided the extremes 
of gross luxury and severe austerity. This Middle Path led 
finally to Nirvana, which implied not only the extinction of 
desire but also the attainment of a perfect state of tranquillity. 
Emphasis was laid on the observance of the Silas (or moralities, 
e.g., giving up of killing, falsehood, luxury, etc.), Samddhi 
(concentration) and Prajnd (insight). 

The Buddha differed from Mahavira in his attitude towards 
asceticism. He laid great stress on non-injury to living o'eaWes, i 
but in this respect Jainism is far more strict than 
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The Buddha repudiated the authority of the Vedas and denied 
the spiritual efficacy of Vedic rites and sacrifices, although he 
accepted the traditional belief in transmigration of the soul and 
the law of Karma. He did not concern himself with the problem 
of the existence of God, for abstruse metaphysical speculations 
were, according to him, quite irrelevant for the development 
of man’s moral and spiritual worth. His simple faith was meant 
for all, irrespective of sex, age or social position. He intro¬ 
duced the practice of holding religious discourses in the language 
of the common people, and refused to confine spiritual teaching 
to Sanskrit, the language of the learned few. 


SACRED LITERATURE OF THE BUDDHlSTvS 


Shortly after the Parinibbana of the Buddha his principal 
discit)les met together in a general council at Rajagriha and 
made a comi)lete and authentic collection of his teachings. 
But the sacred literature of the Buddhists did not probably 
take final shape till a century or two later. This literature 
is collectively known as the Tripitaka (‘three baskets’). The 
first part is the Vinaya-pitaka, which lays down rules for the 
guidance of the-Buddhist monks and the general management 
of the Buddhist Church, The second part is the Sutta-pitaka, 
a collection of th*e religious discourses of the Buddha. The third 
art M the Abhidhamma-pitaka, which contains an exposition 
Cviff^e philosophical principles underlying Buddhism. 

^The second general council of the Buddhists was held at 
li about a century after the Buddha’s death. This council 
conaiH|nned some prevalent heresies and revised the scriptures. 
The tnVd general council was held at Pataliputra under the 
auspices of Asoka. Once again some heresies were condemned 
ahU an attempt was made to give the old scriptures a definite 
and final shape. The fourth, and last, general council was held 
under the patronage of Kanishka either in Kashmir or at 
Jalandliar (in East Punjab). This council prepared authoritative 
commentaries on the sacred texts. 

In connection with the sacred literature of the Buddhists 
we may refer to the Jdtakas. These Buddhist Birth Stories 
ar^^certainly older than the second and first centuries B.c. 

art from their value to the devout Buddhists, the Jdtakas 
Kuld be carefully studied by all students of ancient Indian 
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history, for they provide important data relating to social and 
economic conditions. 


SECTION 111 

GROWTH OF POLITICAL UNITY 


IDEAL OF UNITY 

The ideal of i)olitical unity is a familiar concei)tion iii later 
Vcdic literature. The Vajapeya sacrifice conferred on the per¬ 
former a superior kind of monarchy called Sdmrdjya. The 
object of Aindra Mahdbhishcka was to attain the dignity of 
Ekardt or sole ruler of the earth. A paramount ruler was 
exi>ected to perform the Asvamedha sacrifice, and several 
monarchs who arc said to have performed this great sacrifice 
are mentioned in ancient literature. But in the present state 
of our knowledge it is imjiossible to say whether any large 
empire was really founded in India before the fourth century 
B.c., when Mahapadma Nanda united a large portion of 
Northern India and probably also some parts of the Deccan 
under the imperial banner of Magadha. 

POLITICAL CONDITION IN THE EARLY SIXTH CENTURY B.^.. 

We learn from ancient Buddhist sources that in thd-’^ict 
half of the sixth century b.c. there were sixteen S laes 
{mahdjanapadas) in India. These States were the followiijii : — 

1. Kasi: Its capital was Varanasi (modern Benaroiy. At 
first Kasi was the most powerful of all the mahdjanap^kas, but 
later on it was compelled to yield the place of honour to Kosala. 

2. Kosala: It roughly corresponds to modern Oudh. Its 
capital was Sravasti (modern Sahet I^ghet, Gonda district, 
U. P.). Two other important cities in Kosala were Ayodhya 
and Saketa. This Kingdom included the territory of the Sakyas 
of Kapilavastu. About the middle of the sixth century B.C. 
Kasi formed an integral part of the Kosalan monarchy. 

3. Anga: It lay to the east of Magadha. Its capital 
was Champa (near modern Bhagalpur in Bihar). It was arrival 
of Magadha. At one time the Anga Kingdom inclu^^ed 
Magadha, but later on it was annexed to Magadha by Bimbis^ 
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4. Magadha: It corresponds roughly to the modern: 
Patna and Gaya districts of Bihar. Its earliest capital was 
Girivraja, near Rajgir, among the hills in the neighbourhood 
of Gaya. Then the cai)ital was transferred to Rajagriha, and 



finally to Pataliputra. Some early Kings of Magadha are mcn- 
tionofl in Vedic, ‘Epic’ and Jain literature. 

The Vajji Confederation: This tribal State included 
confederate clans, of whom the Vajjis, the Videhans, the 
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Lichchhavis and the Jnatrikas were the most important. The city 
of Vaisali (modern Basarh and Bakhira in the Muzaffarpur dis¬ 
trict in Bihar) was the capital of th^-^ajjis and the Lichchhavis 
and also of the entire confederation. Some modern scholars hold 
that the Tichchhavis were of Mongolian origin. The Videhans 
had their capital at Mithila (modern Janakpur in Nepal). The 
Jnatrikas, the clan of the Jain teacher Mahavira, lived at 
Kundapura and Kollaga, suburbs of Vaisali. 

6. The Malla territory: The territory of the Mallas 
probably lay to the north of the Vajji State. It was divided 
into two main parts, which had for their capitals Kusinara 
(in Gorakhpur district, U.P.) and Pava (near Kusinara). It 
was a republican State like the Vajji Confederation, although in 
pre-Buddhist times it was a monarchy. 

7. Chedi: It corresponds roughly to modern Bundel- 
khaiid and the adjoining tracts. Its capital was Suktimati (near 
Banda in U.P.). 


8. Vamsa or Vatsa: It lay along the banks of the 
Jumna, to the north-east of Avanti, with its capital at Kausambi 
(modern Kosam, near Allahabad). 


9. Kuru; Its capital was Indraprastha (near Delhi) 
Another imi:)ortant town was Hastinapura. In the sixtl^ 
century b.c. the Kuru Kingdom was not at all poFricalK/ 
important. 




10. Panchala : It roughly corresponds to modern Mil- 
khand and some portions of the Central Doab. . The R anges 
divided it into two divisions, northern and southern, jfi which 
the capitals were Ahichchhatra (modern Raranagar in the 
Bareilly district, U. P.) and Kampilya respectively. 


11. Matsya: Its capital was Virata-nagara (modern 
Bairat in the Jaipur State, Rajputana). 


12. Surasena: Its capital was Mathura. 

13. Assaka or Asmaka: It was .situated on the banks 
of the Godavari. 


14. Avanti: It roughly corresponds to Central Malwa 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. It was di^ed ; 
into two parts. The northern part had its capital at Ujjafli^ 


'j 
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the capital of the southern part was Mahishmati (modern 
Mandhata, on the Narmada). 

15. Gandhara: It included Kashmir as well as the Taxila 
region. Its capital was Taxila (in the Rawalpindi district in 
West Punjab). 

16. The Kamboja territory: The Kambojas probably 
lived ill the north-west, for they are usually associated with 
Cxandhara in epigraphic records and literature. 

Apart from its importance from the standpoint of historical 
geography, this list of mahdjanapadas enables us to form some 
general conclusions about the political condition of India in 
the early part of the sixth century B.c. In the first place, 
it IS quite clear that there was no political unity. India was 
divided into numerous petty States eugaged in internecine strife. 
Secondly, most of the mahdjanapadas lay in modern Bihar, the 
rnited Provinces and Central India. There is no mention of 
Assam, Bengal, Orissa, the P'ar South, Gujarat and Sind.' 
Asinaka is the only South Indian State mentioned in the list. 
With regard to the Punjab, the first Indian province colonised 
by the Aryans, only two States are mentioned: one (Gandhara) 
ill the extreme north-west, and another (Kuru) in the extreme 
south-east. The central portion ^of the Punjab^ is altogether 
:xcluded from the list. The valleys of the Ganges and the 
himna|(fwere obviously the centre of political gravity in that 
ii\f»^Thirdly, altliough monarchy was the predominant form 
oi>^)vernment, there were some republican States in north- 
eastl||hi India. In addition to the Vajjis and the Mallas meii- 
tioned^m this list, we know from Buddhist evidence the names 
of some‘s other republican tribes which flourished in the time 
of the Buddha. Of these the most important were the Sakyas, 
tlie Koliyas (the eastern neighbours of the Sakyas), the Bhaggas 
(whose State was a dependency of the Vatsa Kingdom), the Bulis 
of Allakappa, the Kalamas of Kesaputta (probably in Kosala) 
and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana (not far from Kusinara). Most 
of these republican States were gradually absorbed in the ex¬ 
panding empire of Magadha. 

lere was a small kingdom named Romka in Sauvira (the bower 
fnd^ Valley). V'" 

Ik. ^ Bimbisara married a princess of Madra, a Slate in the Cerilral. 
^Tbab 
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BEGINNINGS OF MAGADHAN SUPREMACY 


About the middle of the vsixth century b.c. Magadha was 
ruled by Biinbisara, who belonged to the Haryanka family. 
He was the son of a petty ehief of South Bihar, but he extended 
his ancestral dominions and raised the power and prestige of 
Magadha. Rajagriha was his capital. He cultivated friendly 
relations with the prominent Kings of his age. The King of 
Gandhara sent him an embassy. He sent a phvsician to cure 
the King of Avanli. He contracted matrimonial alliances with 
the ruling families of Madra (Central Punjab), Kosala and 
Vaisali. His Kosalaii wife brought a Kasi village producing 
a large revenue for bath and perfume money. These marriages 
undoubtedly strengthened Bimbisara^ political position. The 
old struggle between Magadha and Anga was continued, with 
the result that Anga was incorporated in Magadha. Bimbisara 
ruled over a fairly large Kingdom, which is said to have 
embraced 80,000 townshi])s. That he had a strong personality 
is ajjparent from the fact that he is said to have exercised a 
rigid control over his high officers. The criminal law of 
Magadha was severe ; the punishments inflicted for variotis 
crimes included imprisonment, scourging, branding, beheading, 
tearing out of the tongue, breaking ribs, efc. Probably tltis, 


tradition continued till the Maurya period, but during the 
Gupta period the criminal law became humane. 

Bimbisara was devoted to the Buddha and showed s] 


marks of favour to the Buddhist monks. It is difficult ^ /'say 
whether he was really converted to the new faith. So^ Jain 
works represent him as a devotee of Mahavira. <? 


Bimbisara was succeeded b}^ his son Ajatasatru, whom the 
Buddhist tradition rci)resents as a parricide. The story that 
Ajatasatru visite*d the Buddha and expressed remorse for his sin 
is confirmed by one of the Bharhut sculjhures of about the 
middle of the second century B.c. 


Ajatasatru followed a policy of aggrandi.sement and 
enlarged the boundaries of the Magadhan Kingdom. His first 
war ^vas probably waged against Kosala. After the death of 
Bimbisara’s Kosalan wife her brother Prasenajit want^ tO' 
re-occupy the Kasi village which had been settled on^er. 
After a long struggle the two Kings came to terms. AjatasOT 
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married Prasenajit’s daughter, who received the disputed Kasi 
village for her bath raouey. 

Jain writers refer to Ajatasatru’s war with the Lichchliavis 
of Vaisali. The causes of this war are uncertain, but it was 
probably not unconnected with the Kosalan war. Probably 
Kosala and Vaisali made a common cause against the establish¬ 
ment of Magadhan supremacy. After a long and protracted 
struggle Ajatasatru conquered Vaisali. Magadlia now'^ became 
tlie most powerful Kingdom in Northern India. It is probable 
that the rise of Magadlia aroused the jealousy of Avanti, and 
the relations between the two States were strained. Whether 
hostilities actually broke out in the reign of Ajatasatru, we do 
jiot know. 

According to ancient Jam works Ajatasatru evas a follower 
of IVIahavira, while the Buddhists represent him as a devotee of 
Buddha. 

Ajatasatru was probably succeeded by his son Udayin, wdio 
founded a new ca])ital known as Pataliputra. Its situation at 
the confluence of two large rivers, the Ganges and the Son, 
made it commercially as well as strategically important. The 
Jain writers represent the King of Avanti as an enemy of 
Udayin. 

'I'he successors* of Udayin were probably weak rulers. The 
Buddh^ tradition represents them all as parricides. The people 
discontented, and taking this opportunity a minister 
Sisunaga seized the throne. He transferred his cai)ital 
at lii^to Girivraja and then to Vaisali. His important achieve¬ 
ment wgs the annihilation of the power and prestige of the 
Pradyota'dynasty of Avanti, which had meanwhile become more 
powerful by the conquest of Kausambi. 

Kalasoka, who succeeded Sisunaga, transferred the capital 
to Pataliputra. The second general council of the Buddhists 
Mas held at Vaisali during his reign. He was probably mur¬ 
dered by Mahapadma, the founder of the Nanda dynasty. 

tiik nandas » 

According to the Puranas Mahapadma (or Ugrasena) was 
born of a Sudra mother ; the Jain tradition represents him as 
^thej^n of a courtesan by a barber. A Greek writer says that he 

Ted the affections of the queen’, murdered the King and 
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his sons, and seized the throne. There is no doubt that he was 
low-born and occupied the throne by ignoble methods, but In- 
was certainly a very able and powerful ruler. The Puranas 
describe him as ‘the destroyer of all the Kshatriyas’ and ‘the 
sole ruler (ekardt) of the earth’. It is difl&cuU to ascertain the 
precise extent of the empire founded by Mahapadma Nanda. 
The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela seems to prove that 
Kalinga was included in his dominions. The occupation of 
Kosala is proved by literary evidence. Some portions of the 
Deccan, sjjecially Kuntala (tlie southern part of the Bombay 
Presidency and of Mysore) and Asmaka, probably formed part 
of the Nanda Empire, but the evidence on this point is doubtful. 
According to the Greek writers, the powerful peoples who dwell 
beyond the river Beas in the time of Alexander the Great were 
under the rule of one sovereign who had his capital at Patali- 
putra. It is clear, therefore, that Mahapadma united a large 
portion of India under one sceptre. He may be regarded as 
the first historical empire-builder in India. 

Mahapadma was followed by his eight sons who ruled in 
succession. The last King, called Dhana in Buddhist literature, 
was a contcm])orary of Alexander the Great. The Greek writers 
call him Agrammes or Xandrames (probably a corruption of the 
Sanskrit patronymic Augrasainya). There is no doubt that he 
was a very powerful ruler. According to a Greek wVter, his 
army was composed of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantr^;''?'JOO 
four-horsed chariots and 3,000 elephants. The enormous F'Talth 
of the Nandas is frequently referred to in ancient Audi an 

Jc " 

literature. But it seems that he was unpopular with his subjects 
for his low birth, irreligious disposition and financial extortion. 
He was overthrown by Chandragupta Maurya, the founder of 
the Maurya dynasty, with the assistance of the crafty Brahmin 
statesman, Chsnakya or Kautilya. 

NOTE ON CHRONOEOGY 

In the present state of our knowledge it is almost impossible 
to settle definitely the chrqnology of the rulers of Magadha 
till the invasion of Alexander the Great. In the absence of 
epigraphic and numismatic evidence we have to rely excltldvelv 
on literary data, but Brahmanical literature (i.e., the Pu 
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not af(ree with Buddhist literature. For reasons which 
raiinot be discussed here the statements of the Buddhist writers 
deserve preference. Accordingly, the Buddhist tradition has 
been followed in the text. According to the Puranas, Sisuiiaga 
founded a dynasty which ruled in Magadha for 321 years, and 
was overthrown by Mahaj'adma Nanda. Bimbisara was the fifth 
ruler of this dynasty. According to the Buddhist works, the 
luler'i of the Haryanka dynasty (of whom Bimbisara was the 
first) were followed by vSisunaga and his descendants, and the 
total period covered by these two dynasties was 200 years. The 
accession of Bimbisara may be placed in or about 545 B.c. 
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CHAPTER VI 

MAGADHAN IMPERIALISM 
SECTION 1 

PERSIAN AND GREEK INVASIONS OF NORTH-WESTERN INDIA 

POIJTICAIv DISUNITY IN THE NORTH-WEST 

In the sixth century B.c. the Punjab no longer commanded 
that political and cultural influence which was its due as the 
first citadel of Aryan power in this country. The centre of 
gravity had shifted to the cast. The ntadhyadesa had become 
the centre of the Aryan world, and Magadha was gradually 
developing into a large em])ire. Of the sixteen mahdjanapadas 
mentioned in Indian literature, none is in the Punjab,j^and only 
two, Kamboja and Gandhara, may be placed in the outlying 
tracts of that province. Another State lying in the Punjab, 
but not included in the lists of mahajanapadas, was Madra. 
While the rest of Northern India was gradually passing under 
the imperial sway of Magadha, north-western India, economi¬ 
cally prosperous but politically disunited, fell an easy j^rey to 
foreign invaders. 

PERSIAN CONQITEST 

During the second half of the sixth century B.c. ’C5TUS 
{or Kurush) established a large empire in Persia. In the west 
the authority of the great Achaemenian monarchy reached the 
Mediterranean sea ; in the east it touched India. Cyrus is 
said to have led an expedition against India through Gedrosia 
(Mahran), which ended in a disaster. But he succeeded in 
subjugating the region lying between the Indus and Cophen 
(Kabul) rivers. 

Darius I (or Darayavaush), the third Achaemenian Emperor, 
annexed Gandhara and the Indus valley. Several Persian in¬ 
scriptions refer to the people of Gandhara and the inhabitants 
of the Indus valley as Persian subjects. Herodotus, the f^ous 
Greek historian, tells us that Gandhara^was included iri'^ 
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-.cventli satrai)y or vicero 3 '^alty of the Persian Empire. '‘India” 
(llie Indus valley, bounded on the cast by the desert of Raj- 
]tutana) constituted the twentieth and most populous satrapy. 
It paid a tribute of 360 talents of gold dust,290,000). 

Xerxes (or Kshaj'arsha), the son and successor of Darius I, 
retained his hold on the Persian provinces in north-western India. 
Indian troops joined his expeditionary force against Greece. 

It is difficult to ascertain how long Persian rule lasted in 
north-western India. Indian troops figured in the army which 
Darius III Codomaniius led against Alexander the Great. But 
it IS very probable that on the eve of Alexander’s invasion the 
hold of the Persian Emperors on their Indian i)rovinces had 
become very weak, and the temporar}' unity imi)oscd by foreign 
uile was destroyed by the rise of many i)elt 3 " States. 

KEsri/rs OF PERSIAN rule 

'I'lie long association between India and Persia, covering 
a period‘-of about two centuries, naturally left some lasting 
iiiijtressions on Indian history. The Persians introduced into 
India the Aramaic form of writing, which later on developed 
into the Kharoshthi alphabet. The monuments of Asoka’s time, 
jiarticularly the bell-shaped capital, probably owed something to 
Per^^iaii models, especially to the ‘Persepolitan capital.’ Persian 
mfluem^3 may also be traced in the preamble of Asoka’s edicts 
as w’^i as in certain words used therein. Some Persian cere- 
iiioi^fJs were probably observed in the Maurya court. In the 
post-Maurya xieriod the vSaka rulers of north-western and 
we^^tern India used the Persian title of Satrap). 

NORTH-WESTERN INDIA AT THE TIME OF AI.EXANDER’S INVASION 

At the beginning of the fourth century b.c. the valley of 
the Indus knew no political unity. The rest of Northern India 
had found unity and strength under the sceptre of the Nandas 
of Magadha, but the north-western ijrovinces were parcelled 
out into a number of petty States, monarchies as well as clan 
oligarchies, engaged in internecine warfare. 

The classical writers have left for us an interesting account 
of the political condition of the Punjab on the eve of Alexander’s 
||nvaj^n. The Aspasian territory, lying in the rugged hill 

Ttry north of the Kabul river, was ruled by a chieftain who 
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lived in a city on or near the river Euaspla (probably the Kunar). 
The Kingdom of the Assakenos had its capital at .Massaga, a 
formidable fortress probably situated not very far to the north 
of the Malakand Pass. The King of this tribe had a power¬ 
ful army of 20,000 cavalry, more than 30,000 infantry, and 30- 
elephants. The territory of the Peukclaotis lay on the road 
from Kabul to the Indus. It was ruled^y a King whose capital- 
lay near Peshawar. The Kingdom of Taxila formed the eastern 
part of the old Kingdom of Gandhara. Taxila was a large city, 
and the country around was crowded with inhabitants and very 
fertile. The Kingdom of Arsakes, comprising the modern 
Hazara district, was probably an offshoot of the old Kingdom 
of Kamboja. The Kingdom of Abisares, another offshoot of 
Kamboja, corresponded to the Punch and Na^hera districts of 
Kashmir. The Kingdom of Poros lay between the Jhelnm and 
the Chenab. It wa^ an extensive and fertile territory, contain¬ 
ing nearly 300 cities. The King had a large army consisting of 
more than 50,000 foot, 3,000 horse, 1,000 chariots ' and 130 
elephants. The Kingdom of Sophvtes lay to the east of the 
Jhelum. The Kingdom of Mou.sikanos included a large i)art of 
modern Sind. Its capital nas at Alor in the Sukkur district. 

The above list of monarchical States is by no means 
exhaustive, but to it must be added a list of oligarchical or 
republican tribes. Nysa, a small hill state lying betiltecn the 
Kabul river and the Indus, had a republican constitution^ The 
Siboi lived in the Jhaiig district below the junction of the 
Jhelum and the Chenab. They had 40,000 foot soldiers in the 
time of Alexander. The Agali|^soi lived near the Sil^^i and 
could collect 40,000 infantry and 3,000 horse. The Oxydrakai,. 
who lived in the territory between the Ravi and the Beasf were 
one of the most warlike tribes of north-western India. The 
M^loi occupied the valley of the Ravi, north of the confluence 
ofthat river and the Chenab. The Abastanoi were settled on 
the Lower Chenab. They were a powerful tribe, commanding 
an army of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry, and 500 chariots. Their 
constitution was democratic. 

ALEXANDER’S PROGRESS THROUGH PERSIA \ND AFGHANISTAN 

Alexander ascended the throne of Macedon in 336li*B.c 
and after consolidating his authority in Greece, set for« 
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the conquest of Persia in 334 b.c. The Persiai* Knipire was 
now weak and loosely knit, and it was governed by Darius 
Codomannus, an unworthy successor of Cjtus and Dariu^I. 
Withlff*four years Alexander conquered Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia. Darius was murdered by one 
of his Satraps. The great Achaemenian dynasty canic to an 
inglorious end. 

Bessus, the murderer of Darius, fled to Bactria and assumed 
the style of Great King.- Alexander pursued him, and on his 
way annexed Drai^iana without a blow. It is probable that 
Herat is the site of the city which Alexandei founded as 
the caintal of this new province. Next came the occupation 
of Seistan and Gedrosia, and the constitution of a Gedrosian 
Satrapy with its capital at Pura. Pushing north-eastward up 
the valley of the Helmand, Alexander occupied Arachosia, and 
founded a city probably on the site now occupied by *'^an(|ahar. 
Then he appeared at the foot of the Hinduku.sh and in order 
to secure this region founded a city somewhere to the north 
of Kabul. A.s soon as he reached Bactria (modern Balkh), 
Bessus fled across the Oxy^, and another i)rovince was added 
without a blow to the expanding Macedonian Empire. 
Alexander pursued Bes^s into Sog^aiia (the country lying 
between the streams of the Oxus and the Jaxartes) and caiitured 
him there. Determined to make the Jaxartes the northern limit 
of his empire, Alexander annexed Sogdiana and founded a 
city (modern Khodjend) on J:he banks of that river. In 327 b.c. 
he assumed the style of Great King, surrounded himself with 
Oriental forms and pomp, and posed as the successor of Darius. 

ALEXANDER IN THE PUNJAB 

From Sogdiana Alexander returned to Afghanistan and 
descended upon India. He had no idea of the shape or extent 
of this country, for the Greeks regarded India as the last country 
on the eastern side of the world, bounded by ocean’s stream. 
To them it was a land of milk and honey, of strange beasts 
and jilants. The story of Alexander’s campaigns in India has 
been constructed solely from the accounts left by the Greek 
writers, whose unfamiliarity with Indian names has created 
iLman# geograjihical puzzles not yet solved. His success, says 
1 , ‘made .so little impression on the minds of the inhabi- 
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tants of the «ountry that no distinct reference to it is to be 
found in any branch of ancient Indian literature*. 

Alexander crossed the Hindukush mountains in May, 327 
B.C., and spent the remainder of the year in subjugating the 
wild tribes of the S\ 5 ^t and Bajaur valleys. After this severe 
winter campaign the army rested on the west bank of the Indus 
until spring had begun, and crossed the river by a bridge of , 
boats built at Und above Attock in P'ebruary, 326 b.c. As 
A lexander approached Taxila he was welcomed by the reigning 
Prince, Ambhi, who offered the invader rich and attractive 
presents. A new Satrapy, embracing the lands west of the 
Indus, was now established, and for its protection Macedonian 
garrisons were placed in Taxila and some other idace east of 
the Indus. 

Alexander then inarched eastward and came to the banks 
of the river Hydaspes (Jhelum), where he encountered deter¬ 
mined opposition from Poros, who was waiting on the right 
bank of the river with a large army protected by a multitude 
of elephants. The Greeks succeeded in eluding the observa¬ 
tion of their enemy and crossed the river about 16 miles upwards 
from Poros’ camp. The hostile armies met in the Karri jdaiii 
(at jiresent marked by the villages vSirwal and Pakral). Poros 
committed the fatal mistake of allowing the enemy to take the 
offensive. The 'battle of the Hj^daspes* resulted in the destruc¬ 
tion of his large army. He was a mediocre general but a most 
valiant soldier. He did not flee—^Imt received nine wounds 
before he was taken prisoner. Brought before Alexander, he 
proudly demanded to be treated like a King. Alexander 
prudently conciliated him ; not only was his Kingdom return^, 
but its boundaries were extended. The crafty Greek King knew 
that the mutual jealousy betvvecn Ambhi and Poros would keep 
both of them loyal to him. On either side of the Hydaspes, 
near the battlefield, he founded two cities—Bucei^ala and 
Nicaea—which were intended to serve as garrisons i^ the newly 
conquered territory. 

Alexander now advanced to the Hyphasis (Beas), subju¬ 
gating some smaU States on his way, and razing the city of 
Sangala to the ground as a punishment for its resolute resistance. 
He wished to go farther and plant his victorious standar^’ls inj 
the fertile Gangetic valley, but his troops refused to adv\ 
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to the east. Worn out with years of hard campaigning, they 
were naturally anxious to rejurn to their distant homeland. A 
Greek writer tells us that they ‘now began to lose heart when 
they saw the King raising up without end toils upon toils and 
dangers upon dangers’. They were very much impressed by 
the reckless courage and military skill of the Indians. They 
were no longer called upon to face the effete army of Persia ; 
they had to deal with leaders like Poros and men like the 
defenders of Sangala. With reference to the military skill of 
the Indians of those days Arrian says, “In the art of war they 
were far superior to the other nations by which Asia was at that 
time inhabited”. The refusal of the Greek troops to advance 
beyond the Hyphasis was largely due to their experience of 
Indian skill in the art of war. The Gangetic valley was ruled 
by the Nanda King of Pataliputra, who was reported to be 
waiting for the invaders with an army of 80,000 horse and 
200,000 foot, 8,000 war chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants. 
Probably the Macedonians were not prepared to meet such an 
enemy. 

The refusal of the troops to invade the Gangetic valley 
compelled Alexander to retreat to the Hydaspes. P2r9S was 
placed in charge of the territory between the Hydaspes and the 
Hyphasis, and Ambhi was entrusted with the Indus-Hydaspes 
Doab. Large garrisons were placed in cities founded by 
Alexander on Indian soil. Having completed the.se arrange¬ 
ments he began his voyage down the course of rhe Punjab 
rivers to the sea. (October, 326 b.c.). During the retreat he 
encountered serious opposition from the Siboi, the Agalassoi, 
the Malloi and the Oxydrakai. These campaigns resulted in 
the subjugation of the''Cower Indus Valley. The kingdom of 
Mousikaiios acknowledged Alexander’s suzerainty. Early in 
October, 325 b.c., Alexander left the neighbourhood of modern 
Karaclii with a part of his army and marched for Persia through 
Gedr^^sia ; the remaining portion of the army proceeded by sea 
under the command of Nearchos 

EXTINCTION OF GREEK RULE IN NORTH-WESTERN INDIA 

^^n May, 324 B.C., Alexander arrived at Susa in Persia. He 

at Babylon, near modern Baghdad, in June, 323 B.c., in the 
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thirty-third year of his age. When he was on his way to Persia 
he received a report that the Gree^ Satrap of the Upper Indus 
Valley had been murdered. At that time Alexander could do 
no more than ask Poros and Anibhi to manage the affairs of 
the Punjab under the general supervision of a Greek named 
Eu^nios. After Alexander’s death Chandragupta Maurya went 
to war with the Greek generals of the Punjab and overthrew 
their power. Eiidemos somehow managed to hold his charge 
till 317 B.C., when he left India. The attempt of vSeleukos to 
recover the Indian provinces conqiiered b 5 ’^ Alexander proved 
unsuccessful. After the fall of the Maurya Empire the Bactrian 
Greeks re-established Greek rule in north-western India. 

EFFECTS OF M.EXANDER’S INVASION 

“Alexander’s fierce campaign”, says Smith, “produced no 
direct effects upon the ideas or the institutions of India”. 
Religion, society and art remained unchanged, and “even in 
military science Indians showed no dis])osition to learn the 
lessons taught by the sharp sword of Alexander. The Kings 
of Hind i)rcferred to go on in the old way, trusting to their 
elephants and their chariots, supported by enormous hosts of 
inferior infantry. They never mastered the shock tactics of 
Alexander’s cavalry”. Whatever Greek influence can be traced 
in ancient Indian civilisation came through the Bactrian Greeks, 
but the coming of the Bactrian Greeks to north-western India 
may be looked upon as an indirect effect of Alexander’s invasion. 

The establishment of a number of Greek settlements in 
north-western India may be regarded as the most important 
direct effect of Alexander’s invasion. Some of the cities estab¬ 
lished by him .survived for a long time. One of Asoka’s edicts 
refers to the existence of Yavana (Greek) settlers in the north¬ 
western part of his Empire. 

Alexander indirectly contributed to the growth of Indian 
unity and the extension of the Maurya Empire by weakening 
the petty States of the Punjab. North-western India had so 
long remained outside the orbit of Magadhan imperialism, and 
it might have been diflScult for Chandragupta Maurya to bring 
that region imder his authority if Alexander had not enf hed ^ 
the military pride of the tribal States. 
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' SECTION II 
THE MAURYA EMPIRE 

ORIGIN OF THE MAURYA DYNASTY 

Chandragupta Maiirya, the founder of the Maury a Empire, 
is described in Hindu tradition as a Sudra and his mother (or 
grandmother) Mura is said to have been the wife of a Nanda 
King. According to more reliable Buddhist tradition, however, 
Chandragupta was a Kshatriya belonging to the Maurya or 
Moriya clan of Pipphalivana, which pro^bly lay somewhere 
between Rummindei in tlie Nepalese terai and Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur district (U.P.). The Mauryas presumably took 
advantage of the general disaffection prevalent in the Nanda 
Empire to come to the forefront. Chandragupta was probably 
the leader of tliis clan. 

EARI.Y CAREER OF CHANDRAGUPTA 

No authentic details are known about his early life. He is 
said to have grown up among hunters, herdvSinen and peacock- 
tamers. Plutarch tells us, “Androcottus who was then very 
young, had a sight of Alexander and he is reported to have 
often said afterwards that Alexander was within an ace of 
making himself master of all the country, with such hatred 
and contempt was the reigning prince looked upon on account 
of his profligacy of manners and meanness of birth”. Chandra¬ 
gupta might have visited Alexander with the intention of 
securing his help to put an end to Nanda rule. According to 
Justin, another Greek writer, Alexander gave orders to kill 
this brave young man for his boldness of speech, but he saved 
himself by a hasty flight. Here was no Ambhi soliciting favours 
and benefit and dependent on the conqueror’s generosity. 

CHANDRACtUPTA’S conquest.s 

After his flight from^Hexander’s c^p Chandragupta came 
into contact withCChaiiakya or Kautuya, a crafty Brahmin 
of Taxila^ who had been insulted by the Nanda King. They 
collected an army with the help of treasure found underground 
^ in Uie Vindhya forest. The Nanda King was 'then defeated 
an engagement that ended according to tradition in great 
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slaughter. Thus Chandragupta made himself the ruler of 
Magadha, probably m.,324.-&c. Afterwards he defeated the 
prefects of Alexander and jjut an end to what remained of 
Greek rule in the Punjab. 

Gradually he extended his conquests to other parts of India. 
Plutai'ch tells us that “Androcottus . . . traversed India with 
an army of 600,000 men and conquered the whole”. According 
to ancient Tamil evidence, the first Maurya penetrated as far 
as the Tinncvelly district in Madras Presidency. A later Mysore 
inscription refers to Chandragujha’s rule in North Mysore. It 
is, therefore, likely that he conquered a large part of trans- 
Vindhyaii India. In the west he pushed his conquests as far 
as Surashtra or Kathiawar in Western India and this is proved 
by the Junagadh Rock inscription of Rudradaman. 

Towards the clos^ of his reign Chandragupta came into 
collision with Seleukos, .surnamed Nikator (the Conqueror), 
who was then King of Western Asia. He was one of Alexander’s 
generals among whom that great conqueror’s dominions had 
been divided not long after his premature death. Seleukos 
extended his dominions from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Indus. Then he naturally tried to recover the Indian heritage 
of Alexander and came into collision with Chapdragupta Maurya. 
Pie is said to have crosvsed the Indus to wage war but ultimately 
made friends and entered into a matrimonial alliance with 
Chandragupta. The territory ceded by Seleukos included Aria, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia and Paropanisadai, i.e., Herat, Kandahar, 
Baluchistan and Kabul. He got in return 500 war elephants. 
^A Greek envoy named Megasthenes was sent to the Maurya 
court.) A peace on such favourable terms warrants a natural 
inference that Chandragupta was victorious. After this contest, 
however, the two rulers became lasting allies and this policy 
of mutual friendship between the Seleucids and the Mauryas 
continued during succeeding reigns. 

IvAST DAYS OF CHANDRAGUPl'A 

According to Jain tradition, Chandragupta embraced 
Jainism, abdicated his throne and committed suicide by slow 
starvation in the approved Jain manner at Sravana Belgo^ in 
Mysore. / He died about 300 b.c. after a reign of 24 yearsi 
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MEGASTHENES 

Chandragupta has left his impress on Indian history as a 
successful conqueror and a great administrator. Our informa¬ 
tion about his administrative system is derived from three 
sources: the fragments of Megasthenes, Kautilya’s Arthasast/qt 
and the inscriptions of Asoka, 

Wc have already said that Seleukos sent an ambassador 
to reside at the Maiirya court. '‘The time when he discharged 
his embassy or embassies, and how long he stayed in India, 
cannot be determined”. “There is less doubt as to the parts of 
India which he saw. He pas.sed through Kabul and the Punjab 
and reached Patalipulra by travelling along the ‘royal road*. 
He did not see other parts of India. The lower t)art of the 
Gangetic valley was known to him only by hearsay and report. 
He wrote an account of India which survives in quotations by 
later Greek writers, though the original work has been lost. 

Most of the classical writers ‘reckoned Megasthenes among 
those writers who were given to lying and least worthy of 
credit’. He recorded incredible marvels. He possessed very 
little critical judgment and was easily misled by wrong informa¬ 
tion. He was ignorant of Indian languages. (^But he has left 
for us undoubtedly authentic information concerning matters 
which he actually saw.'^ His description of the city of Patali- 
putra, where he resided, the palace of Chandragupta, which he 
must have seen for himself, and the imperial court and camp, 
which he must have attended on many occasions, may be 
unhesitatingly accepted as accurate. (^.Moreover, in many 
respects his account of the system of government agrees with 
that of Kaiitilya.^ 

CITY OF PATAIvIPUTRA 

According to Megasthenes, Pataliputra was the largest city 
in India, 9% miles in length and miles in breadth. It was 
surrounded by a broad ditch and protected by a wall with 570 
towers and 64 gates. There were many other cities in the 
Maurya Empire. Those which were situated near the rivers 
or^the sea were built of wood ; those which were situated in 
ty places were built of brick and mortar. 
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The palace of Chandragupta excited the admiration of the 
Greeks, who declared that even the palaces of the Great Kings 
of Persia in‘Susa or Mkbatana could not vie v'ith it. In the 
j)arks attached to the Maurya palace tame peacocks and 
pheasants were kept. There were shady groves and pasture 
ground planted with trees. The palace itself was built of wood. 
It probably stood close to the modern village of Kumrahar 
near Patna. Some European scholars have discovered traces 
of Persian influence in the construction of Chandragupta’s 
palace, but their theor}^ is not generally accepted, 

‘SKV^FN CA.STES’ 

Megasthenes seems to have divided the Indian po]nilation 
into seven castes : (1) ‘Philosophers’, Avho ‘in point of number 

were inferior to the other classes, but in point of dignity" pre- 
eiiiiiient over all*. (2) Husbandmen, who ‘being regarded as 
public benefactors, were protected from all injury’. (3) Herds¬ 
men and hunters, ‘who neither settled in towns nor in villages, 
but lived in tents.’ (4) Artisans, who were ‘not only exem])ted 
from i»aying taxes, but even received maintenance from the 
royal exchequer’. (5) Soldiers, who were maintained at the 
King’s expense. (6) ‘Overseers’, ^vho ‘enquired into and super¬ 
intended all that went on in India, and made report to the 
King’. (7) ‘CouncilloTs and assessors’, who ‘deliberated on 
liublic affairs’. This enumeration of ‘castes’ cannot be recon¬ 
ciled wnth the orthodox Hindu theory regarding the four castes. 
Megasthenes seems to have ‘gained a superficial acquaintance 
with the Indian caste system in its functional and racial aspects’. 
Probably the caste system was growing rigid during the Maurya 
period, for Megasthenes says that no one was allowed to marry 
out of his own caste or to adopt any calling or art except his 
own. 

CHARACTKK OF INDIANS 

Megasthenes testifies to the frugality and honesty of the 
Indians of his age : “The Indians all live frugally, especially 
when in camp. . . . Theft is a thing of very rare occurrence. . . . 
The}' never drink wine except at sacrifices.” We cannot accept 
his statement that the Indians had no written laws, beang 
ignorant of writing, for we have definite evidence that 
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art of waiting was well-known in the Maurya age. The following 
stateiiiont based on Megasthenes i^robably draw.^ an idealised 
j>icfu»'c-; “The simplicity of their (i.e., Indians') laws and their 
contracts is j)roved by the fact that they seldom go to lavA-. 
They have no suits about pledges and deposits, nor do they 
require either seals or witnesses, but make their deposits and 
confide in each other. Their houses and property they generally 
leave unguarded”. This statement is contradicted by the 
•evidence of the Arihasa^tra. 

.SIAVKRY 

According to Megasthenes, “all Indians are free, and not 
one of them is a slave”. The existence of slavery is, however, 
proved beyond doubt by literary as well as epigraphic evidence. 
Probably Megasthenes was not aware of this fact because 
slavery in India w'as of mild character and limited extent in 
comparison witli that prevailing among the Greeks. 

Civn. ADMINISTRATION 

According to Megasthenes, there were two classes of 
superior civil officials—the agoranomi (who administered the 
rural area) and the astynomi (who administered the capital city). 
The functions of the former are thus described ; “>Some super¬ 
intend the rivers, measure the land as is done in Egypt, and 
inspect the sluices, by which water is let out from the main 
ehannels into their branches, so that every one may have an 
equal supply of it. The same persons have charge also of the 
huntsmen, and are entrusted with the power of rewarding or 
punishing them according to their deserts. They collect the 
taxes and superintend the occupations connected with land, as 
those of the wood-cutters, the carpenters, the blacksmiths, and 
the miners. They construct roads, and, at every ten stadia, 
‘'Ct up a pillar to show the by-roads and distances.” 

The officials in charge of the capital cit^'' were divided into 
six bodies of five each. The members of the first looked after 
the industrial arts ; those of the second took care of foreigners ; 
those of the third dealt with the registration of births and deaths 
with a view to levying a tax ; those of the fourth regulated 
^e^ail trade, weights and measures ; those of the fifth super- 
wsafa the sale of manufactured goods ; those of the sixth 
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collected ‘the tenth of the prices of the articles sold*. In their 
collective capacity these six bodies had ‘charge both of their 
special departments, and also of matters affecting the general 
interest, as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair,, 
the regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours, and 
temples’. 

The duties ascribed by Megasthenes to the agoranomi are 
similar to those prescribed by the Arlhasdstra for officers called 
Samahartri, and tlic astynomi may be identified with tfie 
Nagarddhyakshas of Kautilya. 

CRIMINAIv I.AW 

Megasthenes refers to the i>unishinenl of criminals by 
mutilation : “A person convicted of bearing false witness suffers, 
a mutilation of his extremities. He who maims another not 
only suffers in return the loss of the like limb, but his hand 
also is cut off. If he causes a workman to lose his hand or his 
eye, he is ])Ul to death”. The Arfhasdsira also recognivses jienal 
mirtilations. 

ARMY 

Megasthenes also mentions a class of high officials—those 
who directed military affairs—who may be identified with the 
Balddhyakshas of the Arihasdstra According to Megasthenes, 
this class also consisted of six divisions, each composed of five 
members. Each of these divisions was in charge of a particular 
department—admiralty, commissariat and transport, infantry, 
cavalry, war-chariots, and elephants. The army was a standing 
army, not an aggregate of contingents. According to Plutarch’s 
estimate it numbered 600,000. 

THR ARTHASASi4a 

The Arihasdstra is geherally attributed to Kautilya, 
Vishnugnpta or Ghanakya, who, according to Indian tradition, 
helped Chandragupta in overthrowing the Nanda dynasty and 
then became his minister. But the questions of the authorship 
and date of this important work are yet undecided. Although 
there is a persistent tradition ascribing it to Kautilya, there is 
much internal evidence pointing to a later d^te. The governV- 
ment contemplated by the Arihasdstra is that of a small 
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but Chandragupta ruled over a vast Empire. Reference to 
China silk in the Arthasdsira seems to show that it was com¬ 
posed in the post-Maurya period, for India had no contact with 
China in the Maurya age. “Equally noteworthy is the use of 
Sanskrit as the official language, a feature not characteristic of 
the Maurya epoch”. On these and other grounds it is held 
by many scholars that the Arthasdstra in its present form was 
not composed during the Maurya period. But “whether the 
whole treatise or any part of it be the work of Chanakya or 
not, it deals with social conditions and institutions which pre¬ 
vailed in the Maurya period”. We may,(therefore, use it as a 
source of information relating to the Maurya administrative 
system.^ It generally sux)plcmcnts and confirms the information 
gleaned from the classical writers and the inscrii->tions of Asoka. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

The King was naturally the head of the State. He jdayed 
a very important i)art in administration. Kautilya says that the 
King should be energetic and wakeful. He should post watch¬ 
men, attend to the accounts of revenue and expenditure, look 
to the affairs of both citizens and country people, attend to the 
appointment of siii)6rintendents, correspond in writs with the 
assembly of his ministers, receive secret information gathered 
by spies, superintend elephants, horses, chariots and infantry, 
and consider plans of military operations with the commander- 
in-chief. Kautilya also insists that the King should also study 
and si)end some time in self-deliberation. He lays the greatest 
emphasis on the judicial duties of the King : “When in the 
court, he shall never cause petitioners to wait at the door”. 
About the legislative functions of the King we should note 
that Kautilya includes Rdjasdsana or royal rescripts among the 
sources of law.^ The edicts of Asoka illustrate this law-making 
activity of the monarch. That the King led a very active life 
is also borne out by Greek evidence : “He remains there all 
day thus occupied, not suffering himself to be interrupted even 
when the time arrives for attending to his person”. 

‘ According (o Kautilya the four legs of law are —Dharma (sacred 
Vyavahaja (evidence), chariira (history or tradition,) and 

isasaua (order of Kings). 
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As sovereignty is possible only with assistance the King 
liad naturally to employ minivsters and listen to their opinions. 
Megasthcnes describes them as “councillors and assessors”. 
Kautilya mentions two classes of ministers —Mantrins and 
Avmtyas, The Mantrins were the high ministers who are most 
probably described by Asoka in his edicts as Mahamdtras. There 
was also a Man triparish ad or Council of Ministers which 
l>layed a very important part in the Maurya State. Its 
members were not identical with the Mantrins ; they occujiied 
a less important position. They were consulted by the King 
when emergency measures had to be decided upon. This council 
consisted of as many ministers as the needs of a growing 
empire required. The edicts of Asoka also prove the existence 
of the Mantriparishad. The Aimtyas were the executive and 
judicial officers of the Empire. 

OFFICIALS 

Be,sides the Mantrins^ the Mantriparishad and the Amdtyas, 
there was another class of officers who played a very imiiortant 
part in the administrative system. They were the Adhyakshas 
or superintendenth who are described by the Greek writers as 
magistrates (in charge of rural areas as also the capital city). 
The Arthasdstra mentions the duties of 32 "superintendents in 
different departments (e.g., Treasury, Mines, Mint, Tolls, 
Shipping, Cattle, Horses, Chariots, Jails, Posts, etc.). Some 
of these superintendents are to be identified with magistrates 
in charge of military affairs mentioned by Megasthcnes. Some 
of them were subordinate to the Samdhariri, some were subor¬ 
dinate to the Sannidhdtri, and some were under the Sendpaii, 
or commander-in-chief. 

JUDICIAI. ADMINISTRATION 

The highest court was that of the King himself. Besides 
the King’s court there were other courts which are described 
in the Arthasdstra : “In the cities of sangrahana, dronamukha, 
and sthdmya, and at places where districts meet, three members 
acquainted with sacred law and three ministers of the King 
shall carry on the administration of justice.” A sthdmya refers 
to the centre of 800 villages, a dronamukha the centre of 400y 
villages, and a sangrahana the centre of ten villages. Pl 
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cases iJi villages were decided by grumikas, i.e., elected village 
officei'S, and also by village elders. Greek writers refer to 
judges who listened to cases concerning foreigners. We have 
already referred to the evidence of ISIegasthenes on the severity 
of the i>enal code. 

PR(>\’INCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The Maurya Kmpire was divided into a number of pro¬ 
vinces. The member of provinces in the time of Chandragupta 
is not definitely known. In the time of Asoka there were at 
least five with their headquarters at Taxila {Uttardpatha), 
IJjjain (Avantirattha), Suvarnagiri {Dakshindpatha), Tosali 
[Kaliyiga) and Pataliputra {Prdchya). The outlying provinces 
were governed by Kumdras, i.e.. Princes of the blood royal. 
There were also jjeoples who were autonomous and cities which 
enjoyed a democratic government. Kautilya refers to Sanghas 
or corporations of warriors of Kamboja and Surashtra. 

ESPIONA(JE 

The very efficient intelligence service described in the 
A rthasdstra probably ensured proper control over the adminis¬ 
trative machinery in the provinces. Kautilya describes the 
activities of spies divided into two groups— Samslhdh, i.e., 
Stationary Spies, and Sanchdrdh or Wandering Sines. 

REVENUE 

The King's share of the produce of the soil {bhdga} 
generally amounted to one-sixth, but it was sometimes raised 
to one-fourth or reduced to one-eighth. Greek evidence seems 
to sho^v that husbandmen had to pay an extra impost in 
addition to a fourth part of the produce of the soil, for “all 
India is the property of the crown and no private person is 
permitted to own land”. In towns the King realised taxes on 
births and deaths, fines and tithes on sales. 

SPIRIT OF MAURYA ADMINISTRATION 

The Arthasastra presents before us a political system that 
is “merciless in its precepts.” The Emperor, his army, his 
^;)ureaucracy, the excellent departmental organisation, the 
Princes holding viceregal position in distant provinces,. 
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the well-organised spy system—all these raise before iis a 
picture of ruthless efficiency and thoroughness. There is a 
frank realism about it all that seems to cast a shade of dark¬ 
ness over the mighty structure created by Chandragupta. But 
this almost pau-Indian empire with its cynical altitude towards 
the political activities of man fostered at the same time the pre¬ 
valent cultural harmony, and the relations between the Govern¬ 
ment and the governed were guided by the noblest ideals of 
toleration and benevolence. In this respect the principles of 
ihe Arthasastra do not differ much from the spirit that finds 
expression in an Asokaii edict in the celebrated words ; “All 
men are my children.” Kautilya says about the monarch : 

“In the happiness of his subjects lies his happiness, in 
their welfare his welfare. Whatever pleases himself he shall 
not consider as good, but whatever pleases his subjects he shall 
consider as good.” 

“The King shall provide the orphans, the aged, the infirm, 
the afflicted and the lieli)less with maintenance. He shall pro¬ 
vide subsistence to helpless women when they are carrying and 
also to the children they give birth to.” 

BiNDUvSARA 

Biiidusara, son and successor of Cliandragupta, ruled 
approximately from 300 b.c. to 273 b.c. His title Amitraghdta 
(slayer of foes) seems to indicate that he was a powerful ruler. 
Either Chandragupta or Bindusara conquered a large part of 
trails-Vindhyaii India, for Asoka made only one conquest— 
that of Kalinga,—yet his dominions extended in the south as 
far as the Pennar river. During the reign of Bindusara there 
was a formidable insurrection at Taxila, but the rebels sub¬ 
mitted promptly on the arrival of Prince Asoka. 

Bindusara maintained friendly relations on a footing of 
equality with the Hellenistic Powers. The King of S 5 n'ia des¬ 
patched to his court an ambassador named Deimachos. Ptolemy 
Philadelphos of Egypt also sent an ambassador named Dioiiysllis 
who presented his credentials either to Bindusara or to Asoka. 
A Greek officer of the Seleukidan Emiiire sailed in the Indian 
seas to collect geographical information. Political relations pro¬ 
bably brought about cultural contact. Bindusara is said to have‘ 
requested King Antiochos I of Syria to send him a sophist. 
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ACCESSION OK ASOKA 

Bindusara was succeeded by his son Asoka. He ascended 
the throne about 273 B.c.^but his formal coronation took jdace 
four years later in 269 B.c. To explain this delay a theory of 
fratricidal struggle has been advanced on the authority of the 
Ceylonese chronicles. But we cannot believe wild legends in 
the absence of independent authentic evidence. No definite 
information is available regarding the first four years of Asoka's 
reign. These years form ”one of the dark spaces in the spectrum 
of Indian history”. 

CONQUEST OK KAEINGA 

Asoka, or Devd'tidmpiya Piyadasi, as he is called in his 
edicts, pursued the imperial policy of expansion within India, 
which he inherited from his i)redecessors. Kalinga, which had 
formed a part of the Nanda Empire, must have a.sserted its 
independence after tlie fall of the Nandas, and if Greek evidence 
is to be believed, formed an independent Kingdom in the time 
of Chandragui)ta. Eight years after his coronation Asoka 
cflFected its conquest.! The Kalinga monarch had a huge army 
and Asoka had considerable diflicult\'^ in overcoming him. He 
says in Rock Edigt XITI, ‘‘One hundred and fifty thousand 
persons were carried away cajjtive, one hundred thousand were 
slain and many times chat number perished.” The newly con¬ 
quered territory was constituted into a new viceroyalty with its 
headquarters at Tosali {in the Puri district of Orissa). With 
the annexation of Kalinga the era of military conquest, which 
had begun in the days of Bimbisara, came to an end. 

"^extent of A.S0KA’S EMPIRE 

The extent of the Maurya Empire under Asoka may be 
almost precisely determined. In the north-west his empire 
stretched as far as the borders of the empire of Antiochos II 
of Syria and included modern Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Sind 
as well as the tribal territories. The Yonas, the Kambojas 
and the Gandharas of the north-west frontier region are men¬ 
tioned as dependent tribes. The inclusion of Kashmir is 
proved by the evidence of Hiuen Tsang and also by Kalhana’s 
Rdjatarangim. The inclusion of the Nepalese terai is proved 
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by the pillar inscription of Asoka at Rummindei. In Rock' 
Edict XIII Asoka enumerates his outlying regions in a definite 
order and in this connection refers to the Nabhapamtis of 
Nabhaka wbo were residents of the ierai region. In the east 
Maurya dominion seems to have extended to the Brahmaputra. 
Hiuen T.sang saw stupas of Asoka near Tamralipti (in South 
Bengal) and Pundravardhana (in North Bengal), but in his days 
there were no monuments of Asoka in Kamarupa (Assam), In 
the south the Maurya frontier extended to the Peiinar river, 
and the Tamil i)owers of the Far South (Chera, Cliola, Pandya 
and Pallava) are mentioned by Asoka in Rock Edict XIII as 
border states. There were various tributary tribes in the south, 
like the Andhras, the Bhojas, the Pulindas and the Rashtrikas. 
In the west the Asokan Empire extended to the Arabian Sea, 
and Surashtra was governed by Yavanaraja Tushaspha, a vassal 
of Asoka. 

ASOKA AS A nUDDHIST 

The Kalinga War must be regarded as one of the most 
decisive events in the history of the world. The misery and 
bloodshed of this campaign made a ]>rofound iminessioii on 
Asoka’s mind. He speaks thus in one of his edicts : “Thus, 
arose Plis Sacred Majesty’s remorse for ha\h’ng conquered the 
Kalingas, because the conquest of a country previously un- 
conciuered involves the slaughter, death and carrying away 
captive of the people. That is a matter of profound sorrow and 
regret to His Sacred Majesty ... of all the people who Averc 
then slain, done to death or carried away captive in the Kalingas, 
if the hundredth or the thousandth part were to suffer the same 
fate, it would now be matter of regret to His Sacred Majesty”. 
He became a convert to Buddhism but he continued to enter¬ 
tain full reverence for men of all sects. He called himself 
Devdndmpiya (beloved of the Gods). He inculcated liberality 
and .seemly behaviour towards the Brahmins. He also made 
costly gifts to the Ajivika monks. One of his edicts says, “The 
King does reverence to men of all sects”. 

Asoka attached th^ greatest importance to the zealous prac¬ 
tice of Dhamma or Law of Piety. Asoka thus describes Dhamma, 
“Father and mother must be obeyed ; similar respect for living 
creaturos must be enforced ; truth must be spoken ;, these are 
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the virtues of the Law of duty”. Elsewhere he says, “A meri¬ 
torious thing is the hearkening to father and mother ; a meri- 



[The shaded portion represents the approximate extent of 
Asoka’s empire. The black dots indicate find-spots of Asoka’s 

inscriptions.] 


orious thing is liberality to friends, acquaintances, relations, 
Irahnianas and ascetics ; a meritorious thing is small expense 
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and small accumulation”. Thus, instead of empliasizing 
dogmas and theological subtleties Asoka insists on the practice 
of certain simple virtues. Hence it has been claimed that the 
morality inculcated by him was common to all the Indian 
religions. Rhys Davids points out that Vhamma never means 
religion but rather, \\hen used in that connection, what it 
behoves a man of right feeling to do or what a man of sense 
will do. It lies quite apart from all questions of religion or 
theology. It fell naturally into three divisions : (1) What it 
was right for the layman. (2) What it was right for the 
wanderer. (3) What it was right for those who had entered the 
patli of Arhatship, The Dhamnia promulgated by Asoka was 
only the first of thc^e three divisions. It was the Dhamma 
for the laymen as generally lield in India, but in the form and 
witli modifications adopted by the Buddhists. So the Dhamma 
inculcated in the Asokan edicts cannot be properly understood 
excejit in the context of Buddhism. 

MISSIONARY ACTIVriTKS OF A.SOKA 

Asoka adopted various measures to disseminate instructions 
on Dhamma within and without the frontiers of his empire. 
He engraved these teachings on imperishaWe rocks and stone 
pillars. The sites were carefully chosen and the documents 
were composed in vernacular dialects. The style is distinctive 
and the edicts are alive with personal feeling. He also 
ap])ointcd a new’ class of officers called Dharma-mahdmdtras 
and included within the purview of their duties “the concerns 
of the Law, the establishment of the Law, and the business of 
alms giving.” The Emperor himself also undertook royal tours 
of piety in the place of old tours of plea.sure and royal hunts. 
These royal tours must have given great impetus to the spread 
of the Dhamma. 

After the conquest of Kalinga Asoka gave up the tradi¬ 
tional policy of Digvijaya and adoipted the Buddhist ideal of 
Dhammavijaya. In Edict IV he says that “the reverberation 
of the war drums has become the reverberation of Dhamma**. 
In accordance with this new ideal he made no attempt to annex 
the frontier states in and outside India. Instead of sending 
soldiers he sent missionaries. 
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As Asoka attached so much importance to his policy of 
Dhammavijaya wc should note the outcome of his missionary 
activity. “In his use of Dhammavijaya the stress is all on 
Dhamnia and the Vijaya becomes a metaphor and ceases to be 
a reality.” In Rock Edict XIII he claims that he made con¬ 
quests by Dhamma not only throughout his Empire but also 
in the adjoining Kingdoms of Antiochos Theos of Syria, Ptolemy 
Philadelphos of Egypt, Magas of Cyrene and Alexander of 
Ivpirus (or Corinth). It is added, “Even where the envoys of 
His Sacred Majesty do not penetrate, those people too, hearing 
His vSacred Majesty’s ordinance based upon the Eaw of Piety 
and his instruction in that Eaw, practise and will practise the 
Caw.” There is no doubt that Buddhism made some progress 
in Western Asia, though we have nothing to prove that it 
made any headwav among the Greeks. 

J J 

The Ceylonese Chronicles, Mahavamsa and Dxpavamsa, 
written several centuries after Asoka, name the missionaries 
sent by him to Ceylon and to Suvaniabhumi or Tower Burma. 
The mission to Ceylon, headed by Prince Mahendra, was 
entirely successful, and during the long reign of Tissa Bud¬ 
dhism won a complete victory in Ceylon. 

AvSOKA’s relations with the BUDDHIST CHURCH 

Asoka preached concord among the various sects ; but he 
naturally took special interest in the affairs of the Buddhist 
Church. In one of his edicts he refers to the deadly sin of 
schism within the Buddhist Church. He took .steps to main¬ 
tain the integrity of the Church and to prevent schism. 
According to tradition, he summoned a Buddhist Council at 
Pataliputra in the seventeenth year of his reign wdth a view to 
suppress heresy and compile the true Buddhist doctrines. He 
is said to have entered the Samgha. I-tsing, the Chinese 
traveller, saw an image of Asoka in the garb of a Buddhist 
nionk. Asoka’s relations with the Samgha were friendly and 
cordial. He earned the title of “kinsman of the faith.** But 
his lavish expenditure upon religious edifices has been 
exaggerated. “It is said that he thrice gave away and pur¬ 
chased back Jambudvipa. This can hardly be believed of an 
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emperor so conscious of the responsibilities of his unique 
position”. 

INFLUKNCE OF BUDDHISM ON FOREIGN PODICY AND INTERNAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

We have already noted how Asoka's conversion to 
Buddhism led to a fundamental change in his foreign policy. 
Instead of trying to annex the frontier States in the Far South 
—Chola, Pandya, Satiyaputra and Keralaputra—he maintained 
friendly relations with them. With the Syrian neighbour the 
old policy of friendship was continued. 

With regard to internal i)olicy also a change is manifest. 
He condemned sacrificial slaughter of living creatures, violence 
to animate beings, offensive Satnajas or popular carousals and 
unseemly behaviour. He upheld Ahimsd and Maitn. He 
wanted to improve the moral and material condition of his 
people by means of his administrative reforms and his simple 
instructions in Dhamma. Asoka hoped to put an end to mal¬ 
administration in the distant provinces. The administrative 
innovations introduced by him included the quinquennial and 
triennial tours of royal oflScers like the Yutas, Rdjukas, 
Pradesikas and Mahdmdtras. While the ether officers were 
directed to carry on propaganda work during their tours, the 
Mahdmdtroi* were to check miscarriage of justice and abuse of 
delegated authority in the outlying provinces. A new class of 
officers called Dhanna-mahdmdtras preached the Dhamma ; but 
they also dealt with important administrative questions, e.g., 
revision of sentences, reduction of penalties, etc. 

Asoka sought to promote the welfare of men and beasts. 
He issued certain regulations that restricted slaughter and muti¬ 
lation of animals. Pillar Edict V contains a code of regulations 
against animal slaughter. -These agree with the restrictions 
recognised by the Arthasdstra. Asoka must have given effect to 
these restrictions. Hospitals were built for men and beasts. 
Wells were dug ; banyan trees and mango groves w^ere planted. 
Great importance was attached to the distribution of alms, and 
beneficent activity in general received a great impetus from 
the new tone of administration. *‘The importance qf energetic 
action by the sovereign was not a new conception .... nor 
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was the idea of royal responsibility for the virtue of the people 
a novelty, but Asoka gives to these principles a new force and 
direction by calling upon all to participate in his energy and 
by fixing all attention upon moral improvement as a means to 
happiness in the present and further in another life.” 

ESTIMATE OF ASOKA 

Asoka’s reign is regarded as “one of the brightest inter¬ 
ludes in the troubled history of mankind.” With a triumphant 
army and an eflficient bureaucracy, this supremely able ruler 
could easily have completed the conquest of the Far South and 
embarked on a policy of further conquest abroad. Alexander 
turned back on the H 3 ’^phasis because he was compelled to do 
so and he was indignant with destiny for bestowing on its 
tavourite only limited success. Caesar turned back on the 
Thames, on the Rhine, on the Danube and on the Euphrates 
because he had to effect a regulation of the frontiers. Asoka 
could easily have realised the ideal of a united Jambudvipa or 
thought of unbounded plans of world conquest, but where 
others saw and conquered, he conquered and then saw what 
conquest meant. The forbearance of this strong man is unique 
in history. 

This soldier and statesman was also responsible for trans¬ 
forming a local sect into one of the greatest world religions. 
Eut he was neither dogmatic nor intolerant; he looked upon 
all questions from the broad, humane point of view. It has 
been said that “the missions of King Asoka are amongst the 
greatest civilising influences in the history of the world. His 
benefactions were a source of inspiration even as late as the 
time of Govindachandra of the Gahadavala dynasty”. 

This great preacher of non-violence, whose burning words 
on ^ the misery and desolation of aggressive wars still ring in 
our ears, could not unfortunately prevent the world from pur¬ 
suing its wonted course. Instead of diverting the course of 
human history, we are told, his pacifism really weakened the 
Maury a Empire. We do not know what happened to the large 
and powerful army organised by Chandragupta. The sound 
of the war drum was hushed. Hunting was abolished. Even 
the wild tribesmen heard only the mild preaching of Dhamma. 
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Asoka died in or about 232 b.c. Within a quarter of a century 
the decline of the Maury a power became manifest. Disintegra¬ 
tion began and the process of decline became very rapid, 
Yavana invasions accelerating the process. 

In estimating the significance of these facts, however, it must 
not be forgotten that Asoka was not an unpractical visionary. 
Inspite of his idealism he knew how to face the facts of life. “He 
exhorts his successors to follow him in the path of Dhammavijaya; 
of winning people to the learning and i>ractice of Dhamma ; but 
he is not sure that they will accept this advice and adopt this 
course in its entirety ; hence he adds a rider that if, still, in 
the face of his exhortation, coiKpiest should yet have its attrac¬ 
tions for them, they should be gentle and merciful in the 
pursuit of their plans and never lose sight of the ideal of true 
conquest. Again, the practical (jucstion of the need for and the 
limits to the use of force in ensuring that regard for law and 
order without which social life would be impossible—this ques¬ 
tion is not shirked by Asoka.” He was a practical statesman 
and the alleged respouvsibility of his pacifism for the decline of 
the Maurya Knipiie is little more than a plausible surmise. 

INSCRTinTONS OK ASOKA 

o 

The inscriptions of Asoka have been divided into eight 
classes in chronological order. The area covered by them is 
nearly the whole of India. Their distribution enables us to 
indicate correctly the extent of the dominions of Asoka. Their 
language is vernacular, closely akin to literary Sanskrit and 
Pali. The script is generally Brahmi, but in two rescensions of 
the fourteen Rock Edicts we have Kharosthi. 

(1) The two Minor Rock Edicis. The first document is 
of value for the personal history of Asoka. The second contains 
a summary of Dhamma. Their date is probably 257 b.c. Copies 
of these edicts have been found at Sahasram (Shahabad district, 
Bihar), • Rupnath (Jubbulpore district, C. P.), Bairat (Jaipur 
State, Rajputana), Siddapur, Jatinga-Rameswar and Brahmagiri 
(all in the Chitaldrug district, Mysore), Maski (Raichur di.strict, 
Nizam’s Dominions), Yerragudi (Karnul district, Madras Presi¬ 
dency) and Kopbal (in the Nizam’s Dominions). The Maski 
version is perhaps the only record which mentions the great 
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Rin]>eror’s personal name (Asoka) ; other records give us his 
title (Piyadasi) only. 

(2) The Bhabru Edict. It gives some important passages 
from the Buddhist scriptures and proves that Asoka had really 
embraced Buddhism. I'he date is about the same as that of 
the Minor Rock Edicts. 

(3) The fourteen Rock Edicts. These explain Asoka’s 
l>rinciples of government and ethical system. Their date is 
about 257 n.c. Cojiies of these edicts have been found at 
Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar district, N.W.F.P.), Mansliera (Hazara 
district, N.W.F.P.), Kalsi (Dchradun district, U.P.), Girnar 
(near Juiiagadh in Kathiawar), Sopara (Thana district, Bombay 
Presidency), Dhauli (Puri district, Orissa), Jaugada (near 
Gaiijam, Orissa) and Yerragudi (Karnul district, Madras 
Presidency). 

(4) The Kalinga Edicts. These explain the principles of 
his new system of administration adopted after the Kalinga 
War. Tliese edicts also deal with the treatment of border tribes. 
Thes:e two edicts take the place of Rock Edicts XII-XIII in 
ihe Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the fourteen Rock Edicts. 

(5) The Cave Inscriptions in the Barabar Hills (Gaya 
district, Bihar). The dedications of three caves are to the 
.\jivika monks who were the forerunners of the Digambara 
Jains of later times and are to be dated between 257-50 b.c. 

(6) The Tcrai PiUat Inscriptions are two commemorative 
records on columns in the Ncjialese terai, one of them being 
at Rummindei, the birth-jdace of the Buddha, and the other 
at Nigliva. The\’^ were erected in 249 b.c. Here Asoka also 
indicates his devotion to the former Buddhas. 

(7) The seven Pillar Edicts (date between 243 and 242 b.c.). 
'riiey serve as an appendix to the Rock Edicts, emphasising 
and repeating earlier instructions. The more important in¬ 
scribed pillars of Asoka are now found at Delhi, Allahabad, 
Eauriya Araraj, Eauriya Naiidangarh and Rampurwa (all in the 
Cliamparan district, Bihar). 

(8) The four Minor Pillar Edicts (date between 242 and 
232 B.C.). Copies of these edicts are found at Allahabad, Sanchi 
(in Bhopal StSte) and Sarnath (near Benares). 
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ASOKA^S SUCCESSORS 

We know the names of several sons of Asoka ; Kitnala, 
Jalauka, Tivara. We also know the names of three of his 
grandsons : Dasaratha, Samprati, Vigatasoka. It is very difficult 
to reconcile divergent versions regarding the succession to the 
Maurya throne after Asoka’s death. The last of the Inii)erial 
Mauryas was undoubtedly Brihadratha who was assassinated by 
his general Pushyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty, in 
or about 187 b.c. 

CAirSlCS OF THK FAIX OF THK MAURYA KMPIRE 

Tile Maurya En'ii)irc experienced a gradual decay. The 
theory that this decline was due to a Brahmanical reaction 
does not stand critical examination. There was nothing in the 
career of Asoka to bring about a militant Brahmanical reaction. 
The Sunga coup d’etat was, just a dynastic revolution. 

If Greek evidence is to be believed, Subhagasena had set 
himself up as an independent King in the Kabul valley long 
before the fall of Brihadratha. There is also evidence to show' 
that Vidarbha or Berar had also become independent. When 
Antiochos the Great of Syria invaded north-western India in 
206 li.c. the dismemberment of the mighty Maurya Empire 
had already advanced very far. The weak successors of Asoka, 
like the w'eak successors of Aurangzeb, were unequal to the 
task that they had to face. In the outlying provinces the centri¬ 
fugal tendency asserted itself and the mighty fabric of Chandra- 
gupta and Asoka was almost in a state of collapse wdien Pushya¬ 
mitra effected the dynastic revolution. He usurped only a 
fragment of the extensive Empire. 

Tlius disappeared the first great Indian Empire that gave 
to India political unity for a century, defended her against 
powerful foreign enemies, established a uniform and efficient 
system of administration, used one official language (Prakrit) 
for official purposes, and emphasised that code of conduct which 
was common to all Indian religions. The wider peace that was 
established opened out fuller opportunities for cultural deve¬ 
lopment. This political and administrative unity of Indian 
liistory was again lost with the collapse of the Maurya Imperial 
fabric. 
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CHAPTER VII 


POLITICAI. DJvSlNTEGRATlON AND 
FOREIGN INVAv^IONS 

SECTION I 

DECLINE OF MAGADHA 

I>irShVAJ\irTRA vSrNCiA 

Pushyiiinitra vSuni 2 ,a (circu 187-151 B.C.), who overthrew the 
Maurya dynasty and usurped the throne of Magadlia, seems to 
have been a Brahmin. In those days it was not unusual for 
the Brahmins to exchange the ferule for the sword. Pushya- 
niitra ruled over an emt»ire which was much smaller in size 
than the vast eininre ot Asokn. The Suni>a dominions extended 
from Pataliinitra to the river Narmada and included the cities 
of Ayodhya and Vidisa. It is also probable that Pushyaniitra 
ruled over Jalandhar and Sialkot in the Punjab. It seems that 
an independent ])rincipality had been established at Vidarbha 
(Berar) in the confusion that followed the overthrow of the 
Maurya dynasty. After a successful war Pushyaniitra was able 
to establish his suzeraintv over Berar. 

According to some scholars, Kharavela, King of Kalinga, 
invaded Magadha during the reign of Pushyaniitra Sunga and 
defeated him. This theory rest-* on a doubtful interjiretation 
of some obscure i)assages in fQiaravela’s Hathigumpha inscrip¬ 
tion Most probably Khara\'ela was not a contemporary of 
Pushy amitra. 

The great grammarian Patanjali, who ivas a contemporary 
of Pushyaniitra, refers to a Greek invasion in his reign. The 
Yavanas besieged Saketa (Ayodhya) and Madhyamika (Nagari 
near Cliitor). Presumably they were repulsed by the Magadhan 
army. The name of the Greek invader is not mentioned in 
Indian literature, nor does Greek evidence give us any positive 
clue about his identity. Some modern writers identify him 
W'ith Menander, others lAuth Denietrios. 
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Pufehyamitra performed two Asvamedha sacrificeb, probably 
to celebrate his victories against Vidarbha and the Yavanas. 
He ^vas a staunch adherent of orthodox Hinduism, hate 
Buddhist writers describe him as a persecutor of Buddhism, 
l^iit it is difficult to accept their statements at their face vahie. 


THE EATER vStTNGAS 

Pushyamitra was succeeded by his son Agnimitra, the hero 
of Kalidasa’s drama Mdlavikdgnimitra. During his father’s 
reign he had served as viceroy of Vidisa and conducted the war 
a.gaiiist VidiU'bha. Very little information is available about 
hi> successors. One of them, Bhagabhadra, received from 
Antialkidas, the contemporary Greek King of Taxila, a Greek 
envoy named Heliodoros, who lirofe.ssed the Bhagavata religion 
and set up a Garuda pillar at Be.snagar. This shows that the 
Hactrian Greeks of north-western India cultivated friendlj^ rcla- 
uous with the Indian rulers. The Greek envoy’s devotion to 
,in Indian religion proves that the Greeks were succumbing to 
Indian culture. 

THE KANVA DYNAvSTY 

According to the Puranas, the Sungas ruled in Magadha 
for 112 years. In or about 75 n.c. Deyabhuti, the la.st ruler 
of the Sunga dynasty, was murdered by his minister Vasudeva, 
who usurped the throne and founded the Kanva or Kanvayana 
dx'iiasty. Four rulers of this dynasty occupied the throne for 
45 years. 

The period of Kanva rule came to an end in or about 
30 ]EC. It is very difficult to reconstruct the history of Magadha 
from the fall of the Kanva dynasty to the rise of the Gupta 
dynasty in the fourth century A.D. The Satavahanas of the 
Deccan, who probably succeeded the Kanvas in PCastern Malwa, 
do not appear to have ruled in Magadha proper. Kpigraphic 
evidence shows that some ‘Mitra Kings’ ruled in Magadha, but 
their relationship with the Sungas and the Kanvas is unknown. 
In Pataliputra as well as in Mathura the ‘Mitra Kings’ were 
probably succeeded^by the Saka ‘Murundas’ and Satraps, who 
were Inter on replaced by the Nagas and the Guptas. 
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SECTION 11 

KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 

THE CHETA DYNASTY OF KAEINGA 

The Jiistory of Kalinga after the death of Asoka is shrouded 
in obscurity. A new dynasty, known as the Cheta or Cheti 
dynasty, rose in this region probably in the first century b.c. 
Our information about this dynasty is derived solely from the 
Hatingunipha inscription of Kharavela, the third ruler of the 
dynasty. The inscription does not even mention the names 
of the first two Kings of the dynasty, and as it was issued in 
the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign, it does not give us 
any information about the later years of his life. It is undated, 
' but a particular expression used in it seems to show that it 
was issued 300 years (or 103 years) after the Nandas. Kharavela 
may, therefore, be said to have flourished in the first century 
(or third century) b.c. 

The Hathigumpha inscription informs us that having 
received training in various arts and sciences, including mathe¬ 
matics, law, and finance, Yuvaraja Kharavela ascended the 
throne of Kalinga. His capital was at Kalinga-nagara. He 
defeated the Satavahana King, Satakarni,' and compelled the 
Rathikas and Bhojakas to submit to him. Twice he led expedi¬ 
tions to Northern India, the people of Magadha were terrified, 
and the King of Magadha (whose name is uncertain) was com- 
I)elled to bow at his feet. He also led expeditions to the South 
and subdued the King of the Pandyas. The concluding jjortion 
of this meteoric career is still unknown to us, nor do we know 
anything about the history of Kalinga immediately after 
Kharavela’s death. 

RISE OF THE SATAVAHANAS OF MAHARASHTRA 

The Puranas contain conflicting traditions about the Sata¬ 
vahana Kings of Maharashtra. According to one tradition, they 
ruled for about four centuries and a half. Some modern scholars 
accept this tradition. They assign the beginning of Satavahana 
power to the last quarter of the third century B.c., and hold 
that the dynasty came to an end in the third century A.d. 
It is difficult to accept this theory in view of the fact that 
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another Paranic tradition mentions 300 years only as the period 
of Satavahana rule. It is better to rely on a third Puranic 
tradition, according to which Simuka, the founder of the Sata¬ 
vahana dynasty, ‘obtained the earth after uprooting- the remains 
of the Sungas’ power*. His rule should, therefore, be assigned 
to the first century b.c. 

In the Puranas the Satavahanas are called Andhras. The 
Andhras lived in the Telegu country between the Godavari 
and the Krishna. They are mentioned in Vedic literature, in 
the fragments of Megasthenes, and in the edicts of Asoka. 
There is evidence to show that the Satavahanas did not belong 
to the Andhra stock. They were probably Brahmins with a 
little admixture of Naga blood. In their epigraphic records 
the>' uniformly call themselves Satavahanas, and the name 
‘Andhra* is conspicuous by its absence. Their earliest records 
are found in Central India and in the Northern Deccan, not 
in the, Andhra country. The name ‘Andhra’ probably came to 
])e applied to them in later times when their political authority 
was confined to the territory at the mouth of the river Krishna. 

Satakarni, the third ruler of the dynasty, raised its power 
and prestige by extensive conquests. He conquered Eastern 
^Nlalwa and performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. His capital was 
Pratishthana, modefti Paithan on the north bank of the Godavari 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. He is probably to be identified with 
the Satavahana ruler who was defied by Kharavela, King of 
Kalinga. 

Very little authentic information is available about the 
successors of Satakarni. ToM’ards the end of the first century 
A.D. the Kshaharatas, a family of Saka Satraps ruling in 
Western India, wrested parts of Maharashtra from the Sata¬ 
vahanas. The latter probably retired to the southern part of 
their dominions. 

PERIOD or SATAVAHANA GREATNESS 

The power of the Satavahana dynasty was revived by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, who defeated the powerful Saka Satrap 
Nahapana and overthrew the Sakas, Yavanas (Greeks) and 
Pahlavas (Parthians). His dominions extended not only over 
Maharashtra and the districts around Paithan, but also over 
North Konkan, Kathiawar, Berar and Malwa. But there is no 
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direct evidence to show that he ruled over the Andhra country 
and South Kosala. According to some modern scholars, his 
accession took place after 106 a.d. and he ruled for at least 24 
years. In a contemporary inscription he is described as a social 
reformer : “He crushed down the pride and conceit of the 
Kshatriyas, furthered the interests of the twice-born (apparently 
the Brahmanas) as well as the lowest orders, and stopped the 
contamination of the four castes.” 

He was succeeded by Vasishthipiitra Pulamayi {circa 
130-154 A I).), who was probably the first Satavahana ruler to 
establish !iis authority in the Andhra country. His political 
iiifliience may have extended to the Coromandel coast as well 
as to some portions of the modern Central Provinces. Some 
modern scholars tliink that he was twice defeated by his father- 
in-law, tlie great vSaka Satrap Rudradaman. 

Yajna Sri Satakanii {ciica 165-194 A.D.) was the last great 
ruler of the Satavahana dynasty. He certainly ruled ovt^r both 
Maharashtra and the Andhra country. He recovered North 
Konkan from the successors of Rudradaman. Nunusmatic 
evidence indicates that he was interested in maritime activity. 

I'AIJv OK TFIE SATAVAHANAS 

The power of the Satavalianas declined after Yajna Sri 
Satakarni’s death. The Abhiras occupied Maharashtra about 
the middle of the third century A.D. T)ie later Satavalianas 
ruled in the Eastern Deccan and the Kanarese country. In that 
region the)" were finally succeeded by the Ikshvakus and the 
Pallavas. 

TllK VAKATAKAvS OF CENTRA!, INDIA 

Tike the Sungas, the Kanvas and the Satavahanas, the 
Vakatakas of Central India were Brahmins. Bundelkhand was 
jirobabl)' their original home. The beginnings of their power 
may be traced to tlie third quarter of the third century A.D. 
The firr^t important ruler of the dynasty was Vindhyasakti, 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as a ruler of Vidisa (modern 
Blplsa near Bhopal). His son, Pravarasena I, performed four 
Asvamedhas and assumed imperial titles. Prithivisena I, whose 
political influence extended from Bundelkhand to the borders 
of the Kanarese country, was probably a contemporary of the 
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^reat Gupta Kinperor Samudra Gupta. There is no clear refer¬ 
ence to the Vakatakas in the famous Allahabad inscription 
which gives us a brief account of Samudra Gupta’s campaigns, 
blit it is probable that as a re^^ult of his victories Central India 
came under the suzerainty of the Guptas, and the Vakatakas 
became a i)ureh^ southern power. Chandra Gupta II Vikrani- 
adityji gave one of his daughters—Prabhavati Gupta—in 
nuirriage to the Vakataka King Rudrasena II and thus secured 
hi-, subordinate alliance. This alliance was probably very useful 
to the Gupta Kmperor in his u'ar with the Sakas of Western 
India, for, says Smith, “the Vakataka Maharaja occupied a 
geographical position in which he could be of much service or 
dis-service to the northern invader of the dominions of the Saka 
Satraps of Gujarat and Surashtra.” The last great King of the 
\htkalaka dynasty was Harisena, who reigned towards the close 
of the fifth century a.d. He is said to have made extensive 
conquests in Malvva, South Kosala (Eastern C.P.), Kalinga, 
Ihe Andhra country, the Kanarese country and Tata (vSouthern 
Gujarat). The Kalachuris and the Kadainbas destroyed the 
power of the Vakatakas towards the middle of the sixth 
century a.d. 

i:ARr\' HISTORY OF THE PAEEAVAvS 

The origin of the Pallavas is one of the unsolved problems 
of ancient Indian history. The theory that they were foreign 
intruders connected with the Pahlavas or Parthians of north¬ 
western India is based on nothing more substantial than the 
'.U])erlicial similarity of names, and may be safely rejected. 
Another theory is that the Pallavas were of Chola-Naga origin, 
and belonged to the Far South and Ceylon. But the traditional 
hostility of the Pallavas to the Cholas and the obviously northern 
character of their culture cannot be reconciled with this theory. 
Tile Pallavas used Prakrit in their early records, patronised 
►Sanskrit learning and performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. These 
facts, taken together with their claim of Brahmin descent, seem 
to show that they were really Northerners of Brahmanical 
origin. 

The earliest charters of the Pallavas have been assigned to 
the third and fourth centuries a.d. The first great ruler of 
the dynasty was Siva-Skanda-Varman, who ruled over an exten- 
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sive Kingdom and performed the Asvamedha and other Vedic 
sacrifices. The capital of the Pallavas was Kanchi (Conjee- 
veram). When Samudrn Gupta invaded Southern India, 
Vishnugopa, the Pallava King of Kanchi, was defeated and 
compelled to acknowledge Gupta suzerainty. The history of 
the Pallavas during the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. is very 
obscure. Some Sanskrit charters disclose the names of some 
Kings, but very little is known about their political achieve¬ 
ments. 

THE DYNASTIES OF THE FAR SOUTH 

The Cholas, the Pandyas and the Cheras were indigenous 
to the Far South. The traditional Chola country lay between 
the two rivers, Pennar and Vellar, and roughly included the 
modern districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly and a portion 
of the Pudukottai State. The earliest historical reference to the 
Cholas as a ruling power occurs in the edicts of Asoka. About 
the middle of the second century B.C. a Chola prince named 
Klara conquered Ceylon and ruled there for a considerable 
period. Interesting information about the Chola country may 
be collected from the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea {circa 60 
A.D.) and the well-known geography of Piolemy {circa middle 
of the second century A.D.). During the third (or fourth) 
century a.d. the power of the Cholas declined owing to the 
rise of the Pallavas and the aggressions of the Pandyas and 
the Cheras. Towards the middle of the seventh century a.d. 
the famous Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited Southern India. 
He found the Chola country ‘deserted and wild, a succession 
of marshes and jungles’. He does not mention the ruler, but 
says, “The population is very small, and troops and brigands 
go through the country openly”. The power of the Cholas 
was restored in the ninth century. 

The Pandya country generally comprised the present dis¬ 
tricts of Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly and th€ southern 
parts of Travancore. Madura, ‘the Mathura of the South,’ 
was the capital of the Pandyas. The chief commercial ports 
were Korkai (in the Tinnevelly district) and Kayal. 

The Pandya Kingdom is mentioned in Indian literature 
even in the fourth century B.C. Megasthenes gives some curious 
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stories about this Kingdom and tells us that it was governed 
by women. In one of his edicts Asoka refers to the Pandyas 
as an independent people living beyond the southern limits of 
his Empire. Kharavela, King of Kalinga, claims to have 
humbled the Pandya King. A Pandya King sent an embassy 
to the great Roman Emperor, Augustus, in 20 B.c. Our in¬ 
formation about the history of the Pandyas until about the 
beginning of the seventh century a.d. is extremely meagre. 

The Chera Kingdom roughly comprised the modern district 
of Malabar, Cochin and the northern parts of Travancore. 
There were two important ports on the western coast—Muziris 
(modern Cranganorc) and Vaikkarai—which served as flourish¬ 
ing centres of foreign trade. 

The earliest reference to the Cheras occurs in an edict of 
Asoka, which mentions the Keralaputras as an independent 
people in the south. References to the Chera country are also 
found in the Periplus and the geographical work of Ptolemy, 
hut its political history is obscure. Tamil literature gives us an 
exaggerated account of the heroic exploits of a Chera King 
named Senguttuvan, who is said to have carried his arms as far 
a.-> the Himalayas. From the eighth century onwards the Chera 
country submitted alternately to the Pandyas and the Cholas. 


SECTION III 
FOREIGN INVASIONS 

The incorporation of north-western India in the Magadhan 
Empire was one of the greatest achievements of Chandragupta 
J^Iaurya, for it was a novel and decisive step towards the 
unification of India under one sceptre. It seems that the 
political connection between Magadha and the north-west did 
not long survive Asoka’s death, for even before the invasion 
of Antiochos the Great of Syria (206 b.c.) an Indian prince 
named Subhagasena had carved out an independent Kingdom 
in Gandhara. Erom the second century b.c. north-western 
India came under the rule of a succession of foreign races, and 
its political connection witdi the rest of India became feeble. 

7 
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RISK Of THK BACTRIAN GREEKS 

The large empire occupied by Seleukos after the death of 
Alexander the Great began to decline in the third century B.c. 
The provinces of Parthia (Khurasan and the south-east coast 
of the Caspian Sea) and Bactria (Balkh, i.e., the region lying 
between the Hindukush and tlie Oxus) asserted their in¬ 
dependence. Bactria was an important centre of Greek culture 
in Asia. 

Kuthydenios, the third independent Greek ruler of Bactria, 
was a contenii)orary of the vSeleukidan ruler, Antiochos the 
Great, who after a long war recognised his independence and 
j)robably gave his daughter in marriage to his son Demetrios. 
After the Syrian King’s departure from the Indian frontier 
(206 B.c.) Euthydemos subjugated a large part of Afghanistan. 
Towards the beginning of the second century b.c. he was 
succeeded by Demetrios, who conquered a considerable portion 
of the Punjab. According to some modern scholars, he is to 
be identified with the Yavana ruler who invaded Upper India 
during the reign of Pu.shyamitra Sunga. While Demetrios was 
pushing his arms into the interior of India, Bactria was occupied 
by a Greek general named Eukratidcs. Demetrios could not re- 
estaldish his authority in Bactria ; his power remained confined 
within the Indus valley and he came to be "known as ‘King of 
the Indians’. His capital was Euthydemia or Sakala (Sialkot 
in West Punjab). He was the first Greek ruler to issue bilingual 
coins, having legends in Greek as well as in an Indian language 
in the Kharosthi script. 

MENANDER 

Numi.smatic evidence gives us the names of several Bactrian 
Greek Kings, but no detailed information about them is avail¬ 
able. It is uncertain whether Menander, perhaps the greatest 
Greek ruler of north-western India, belonged to the dynasty 
of Euthydemos. He was a powerful King. Strabo says that 
he conquered ‘more nations than Alexander’. His coins have 
been found over a very wide extent of country as far west 
as Kabul and as far east as Mathura, qnd even Bundelkhand. 
His coins were current in the ports of western India in the 
age of the Periplus {circa 60 A.D.). Plutarch describes him as 
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a ruler of many cities. Some modern scholars identify Menander 
with the Yavana invader who was repulsed by Pushyamitra 
Sunga. He is also identified with King Milinda, who is men¬ 
tioned in the Buddhist work Milindapanho. He was probably 
a convert to Buddhism. His capital was Sakala (Sialkot), a 
flourishing city of beautiful buildings and strong defences. 

I'AIJ. OK THE BACTRIAN GREEKS 

The Bactrian Greeks, knew no unity ; the house of Kuthy- 
demos found a powerful rival in the house of Hukratides. 
After consolidating his authority in Bactria, Eukratides con- 
(juered the Kabul valley, Gandhara and the western portion 
of the Punjab. He was probably murdered by his .son and 
Miccessor, Heliokles, in or about 155 b.c. After the death of* 
Heliokles, Bactria was occupied by the Sakas, and the later 
members of the house of Eukratides ruled in Afghanistan and 
western Punjab. One of them, Antialkidas, who is described 
as King of Taxila, sent an envoy named Heliodoros to the 
court of the Sunga King, Bhagabhadra. The last Greek ruler 
of the north-western frontier was Hermaios, who was over¬ 
thrown by the Kushan King, Kadphises I, in the first 
century A.D. • 

SAKA RUEE IN NORTHERN INDIA 

About the middle of the second century b.c. the west¬ 
ward migration of the Yueh-chis compelled the >Sakas, who 
lived in the region to the north of the river Syr Darya, to move 
towards the south. They occupied Bactria and Parthia. The 
revival of Parthian iiovver under Mithridates II (123-88 b.c.) 
l)ushed them touards Seistan ; they could not advance toWrds 
the Punjab, for the kingdom ruled by the house of Eukr^ides 
stood as a barrier between Central Asia and the Indian frontier. 
Afterwards they moved through southern Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan to the Lower Indus valley. Gradually they pene¬ 
trated far into the interior of India and established several 
principalities. 

One of the earliest Saka rulers mentioned in Indian 
inscriptions is Maues or Moga. The dates assigned to him by 
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different scholars range from 135 b.c. to 154 a.i>. Nuiuisiuatic 
evidence shows that he was the ruler of Gandhara. His terri¬ 
tory, therefore, lay between the two Bactrian Greek Kingdoms 
of the Kabul valley and eastern Punjab. His successor, Azes I, 
probably conquered eastern Punjab. It seems that the admini¬ 
stration of the Saka rulers of north-western India was largely 
influenced by Persian and Greek traditions. 

A family of Saka Satraps ruled at Mathura. Raj uvula 
probably put an end to Greek rule in eastern Punjab. Some 
scholars think that the so-called ‘Northern Satraps’, like Manes 
and Rajuvula, were Parthians, not Sakas. 

SAKA RUI.K IN WKSTERN INDIA 

A famil> of Saka Satraps, known as the Kshaharatas, 

H 

extended their power to western and southern India. Bhumaka 
ruled in Saurashtra (Kathiawar). Nahapana, the greatest of 
the Kshaharata .Satraps, occupied a large portion of Maha¬ 
rashtra from the Satavahanas. His political influence probably 
extended from Maharashtra and north Konkan to Kathiawar, 
Malwa and Ajmer. Some scholars think' that the era of 78 a.d. 
derives its name of Saka era from the Saka princes of Nahapana’s 
family. According to this view, Nahapana ruled during the 
l)eriod 119-124 A.D. Nahapana’s power was‘probably crushed 
by Gautamijmtra Satakarm, who restored the Satavahana power 
in Maharashtra and some adjoining provinces, 

.SAKA SATRAFS Oi-' UJJAIN ; RUDRADAMAN 

The Karddamaka family of Saka Satraps ruled in western 
India for several centuries. Ujjain was the centre of their 
dominions. The first Mahdkshatrapa of the family was Chash- 
tana, who i)r-obably flourished about 130 A.D. He was probably 
a viceroy of the Kushans. 

Chashtana’s grandson, Rudradamau {circa 130-150 a.d.), 
was a powerful ruler. His career is described in some detail in 
the Juiiagadli Rock Inscription of 150 a.d- We are told that 
he won for himself the proud title of Mahdkshatrapa. This 
statement has been interpreted to mean that the power of his 
family had been shaken by some neighbour, probably Gautami- 
putra Satakarni, and he had to establish his position by his 
own prowess. His authority was recognised in east and west 
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Alalvva, northern Gujarat, Kathiawar, Cutch, Marwar, the lower 
Indus valley, north Konkan and some adjoining districts. Some 
of these territories originally formed parts of the Satavahana 
Kingdom ; Rudradaman probably conquered them from either 
Gautamiputra Satakarni or one of his immediate successors. 
The Juiiagadh Rock Inscription tells us that he twice defeated 
Satakarni, lord of the Deccan, but did not destroy him on 
account of their near relationship.* Some scholars identify this 
Satakarni with Vasishthiputra Pulamayi, who was probably 
Rudradaman’s son-in-law. The lower Indus valley was probabl}' 
wrested from one of the successors of Kani.shka. Rudradaman 
..Iso defeated the Yaudheyas, who ruled over the banks of the 
river Sutlej and some parts of the modern Bharatpur State. 

Rudradaman was not only a great conqueror, but a good 
ruler as well. One of his officers constructed a new dam on 
the famous Sudarsana Lake, and the entire expenses were borne 
by the royal treasury. Rudradaman was an accomplished 
scholar, for we are told that he gained fame by studying 
Grammar, Political Science, Logic, and Music. He did not kill 
men except in battle 

KAIX or I'HE WESTERN SATRAPS 

Very little * detailed information is available regarding 
Rudradaman’s successors, although several names have been 
collected from coins and inscriptions. Disputed successions, 
internal rebellions and aggressions of powerful neighbours like 
the Satavahanas gradually crippled their kingdom. Northern 
Konkan, Sind, Rajputana and Malwa were lost before the 
middle of the third century A.D. Towards the beginning of 
the next century the dynasty of Chashtana was overthrown by 
a ruler of unknown antecedents. During the period 295-circa 
348 A.D. there was no Mahdkshatrapa ; the’ rulers used only 
the subordinate title of Kshatrapa. It seems that this decline 
of Saka power was due to the extension of Sassanian supremacy 
in north-western India. When the hold of the Sassanian 
^Emperors on the distant Indian Satrapies became weak, a 
successor of Rudradaman, Rudrasena HI, whose reign probably 
covered the third quarter of the fourth century A.D., assumed 
the title of Maharaja. The Saka revival in western India 
proved ephemeral, for Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya con- 
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<iuered Malwa and Kathiawar and killed the last Saka ruler of 
that region. 

FARTllIAN RUL,K IN NORTH-WESTERN INDIA : GONDOPHERNES 

Towards the middle of the first century a.d., Saka rule in 
some i)arts of Gandhara was overthrown by the Parthians, who 
gradually extended their j^ower to the east. Gondopheriies was 
the greatest of all Indo-Parthian rulers. His reign i^robably 
covered the second quarter of the first century A.D. At the 
beginning of his reign his authority seems to have been con¬ 
fined to southern Afghanistan. Tater on he annexed the 
Peshawar district. There is no epigraphic evidence to show 
that he conquered eastern Gandhara, although it is probable 
that he wrested some territories from the Azes family. According 
to Christian traditions, he was converted to Christianity by the 
Ai)ostle St. Thomas. His death was followed by the disintegra¬ 
tion of his dominions. We learn from epigraphic evidence that 
the Pcarthian rulers of Afghanistan, the Punjab and Sind were 
overthrown by the Kushans. 

YUEH-CHI MKiRATlONS 

About the year 165 B.c. the Yueli-chis, a tribe living in 
north-western China, were defeated and expelled from their 
country l)y a nomadic tribe called the Hiung-nu. The Yueh- 
chis migrated westwards, until they came into conflict with the 
Sakas in the valley of the river Syr Darya and occupied their 
territory. About the year 140 B.c. the Yueh-chis were driven 
by an enemy further west into the Oxus valley. Here they sub¬ 
dued several tribes, and the whole of Bactria and Sogdiana was 
l)robably occui)ied by the beginning of the first century n.c. 
Now the Yueh-chis gave up their nomadic habits, and the terri¬ 
tory controlled by them was divided into five principalities. 

()ne of these, the princii)ality of the Kushans, a branch of the 
Yueh-chis, probably lay between Chitral and the Panjshir 
country. 

THE EAREV KUSHANS 

Kujula Kadifliises, or Kadphises I, the first well-known 
King of the Kushans, united the five Yueh-chi principalities 
under his rule. He was probably the colleague or ally, and 
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-afterwards the successor, of Herniaios, the last member of the 
house of Eukratidcs ruling in the Kabul valley. According to 
this view, the Kuslians supplanted the Bactrian Greeks in the 
Kabul valley. Kadphises I also defeated the Parthians and 
])robably conquered Gaiidhara and soutliern Afghanistan. He 
IS the first Kushan King to strike coins to the south of the 
Ilindukush. He copied the coins issued by the Roman Emperor 
Aiigiistus or his immediate successors. The Roman influence on 
ihe coinage of the Kadphises Kings shows that at that time 
India had extensive commercial transactions with China and 
the Roman Eini)ire. In some of his coins Kad])hiscs I describes 
himself as ‘steadfast in the true faith of the Buddha'. The 
Knshans had obviously .succumbed to Indian influence at the 
\cry beginning of their Indian career. 

Kadpliises I was succeeded by his son Kadphises II or 
Vima (or Wima or Wema) Kadphises. He extended his authority 
to llio Indian interior—to the Punjab and posssibly also to the 
I/nited Provinces—and left this i)ortion of his empire under 
the charge of a viceroy. Some scholars hold that he introduced 
the Saka Era of 78 a.d. According to this view, he was probably 
the overlord of the Kshaharata Satrap Nahapana. His coins 
.show that he was*a worshipper of Siva. 

1>\TK OF KANIvSHKA 

Kaiiishka was undoubtedly the greatest Knshaii ruler of 
India, Init the information available about him is in many 
respects unsativSfactory. Some scholars hold the view that he 
reigned before the Kadphises Kings and was the founder of 
tlie Vikrama era commencing 58 n.c. In the present state of 
our knowledge it is hardly possible to accept this view. 
Kpigraphic as well as numismatic evidence shows that Kanishka's 
empire included Gandhara, but Chinese evidence proves that 
in the second half of tlic first century b.c. that region was not 
under Kushan rule. Moreover, Kanishka’s coins show un¬ 
mistakable influence of Roman coins issued in the first century 
A.D. It is now generally accepted that Kanishka was a successor 
of the Kadphises Kings, although nothing is known regarding 
their relationship. Some scholars believe that Kanishka 
flourished in the third century a.d», but this theory is clearly 
contradicted by Chinese and Tibetan evidence. According to 
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Marshall, Smith and some other scholars, Kanishka’s rule began 
about 125 A.D. and ended in the second half of the second 
century a.d. This view cannot be reconciled with the known 
fact that Kanishka was the founder of an era. It is, therefore, 
better to accept the theory of Thomas, Rapson and other 
scholars, who hold tliat Kanishka ruled in the first century a.d. 
and founded the Saka Kra commencing 78 a.d. Kanishka’s 
era probably came to be called Saka Era because it was used for 
a long time by the Saka princes of western India. 

CONQUESTS OF KANISHKA 

Kanishka was a great conqueror, and his military successes 
made him the -ruler of a vast empire. He annexed Kashmir, 
and traditions of his conflict with the rulers of Saketa and 
Pataliputra have been preserved in Chinese and Tibetan 
literature. He defeated the King of the Parthiaiis. His wars 
with the Chinese resulted in the conquest of Kashgar, Khotan 
and Yarkand. During the reign of the great Emperor Ho-ti 
(89-105 A.D.) the Chinese made a serious attempt to recover their 
influence in Central Asia, and a Chinese general named Panchao 
defeated Kanishka. Some years later Kanishka led another 
expedition across the Pamir plateau and defeated Panchao’s son. 
It is probably on this occasion that he secured a Chinese prince 
as a hostage at his court. 

Outside India Kanishka’s empire comprised Afghanistan, 
Bactria, Kashgar, Khotan and Yarkand. In India the Punjab, 
Kashmir, Sind and the United Provinces (as far east as Benares) 
were almost certainly included within his dominions. His coins 
have been found even in Bihar and Bengal. The eastern portion 
of his empire was governed by viceroys who used the titles 
of Mahakshatrapa and Kshatrapa. Kanishka himself lived at 
Purushapura (Peshawar). 

KANISHKA’vS RELIGION 

Buddhist literary tradition affirms that Kanishka became a 
convert to Buddhism at the beginning of his reign. This tradi¬ 
tion is supported by numismatic, epigraphic and archaeological 
evidence. Some of his coins depict the figure of the Buddha. 
In Peshawar he erected a monastery and a huge wooden tower, 
in which he placed some relics of the Buddha. He summoned 
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the last great Buddhist Council which was held in Kashmir, 
or Gandhara, or Jalandhar. Its deliberations were guided by 
Vasumitra and Asvaghosa. The Council compiled comprehen¬ 
sive commentaries on the Buddhist canon, which were engraved 
on copper and deposited in a stupa. In spite of his devotion 
to Buddhism, Kanishka was loyal to the Indian tradition of 
eclecticism. On his coins we find the figures of Hindu, Greek, 
Mithraic, ZOToastrian and Elamite gods. Probably Kanishka 
honoured the numerous gods worshipped in the different parts 
of his vast empire. 

kanishka’S PATRONAGE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 

Kanishka was a great patron of arts and letters. The 
monastery built by him at Peshawar excited the admiration of 
Chinese and Muslim travellers many centuries after his death. 
The stupa was built under the supervision of a Greek architect 
named Agesilaos. Kanishka built a town near Taxila, and it is 
probable that the town of Kanishkapura in Kashmir was 
established by him. jpiis court was ^donied by the celebrated 
Buddhist teachers Parsva and Vasumitra, the great Buddhist 
])oet ^d philosopher Asvaghosa, the well-known philosopher 
Nagarjuna, and t*he immortal authority on Ayurveda, Cliaraka. 

THE LATER KUSHANS 

Kanishka was probably succeeded by Vasishka, whose in¬ 
scriptions prove his control over Mathura and eastern Malwa. 
Huvishka, who ruled after V.asishka, probably lost his hold over 
the lower Indus valley, which seems to have been occupied by 
the great Saka Satrap Rudradamaii.- He was a i)atron of 
Buddhism and built a splendid monastery at Mathura. His 
coins are very artistic, and contain representations of numerous 
Greek, Persian and Indian deities. An inscription discovered at 
Ara in the Peshawar district mentions a Kanishka, who is identi¬ 
fied by some scholars with the great Kanishka, but regarded as 
a different ruler by others. VasudeVa I, whose reign probably 
covers the third quarter of the second century A.D., was the 
last important Kushan ruler of India. His inscriptions and 
coins have been found only in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. He was probably a worshipper of Siva. 
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In the third century a.d. the mighty empire of Kanishka 
broke up into petty principalities ruled by weaklings, whose 
chronology and liistory are extremely obscure. The Sassanian 
Emperors of Persia established their suzerainty over Bactria,. 
Afghanistan and north-western India, but it is doubtful whether 
their conquests extended to the Punjab proper. In the fourth 
century a.d. the supremacy of the Sassanians was replaced by 
that of the Gu])tas ; Samudra Gupta’s influence was well- 
established over the Kushan i>rinccs of the north-west. After 
the fall of the Gu])ta Em]>irc they had to fight hard against' 
the Huns, and then agai i^t the Muslims. The Hindu Shahi 
dynasty of the Punjab exterminated the remnants of the Kushan 
Empire in India towards.the close of the ninth century .\.D- 

SUCCESSOKvS OK TIIK KUSHANS . THE NAGAS 

The Nag as succeeded the Kushans in Mathura and Gwalior 
regions. There were two Naga families, with capitals at 
Mathura and Padmavati (Padam-Pawaya in Gwnlior State) ; we 
do not know whether they were related to each other. They 
flourished during the third and fourth centuries a.d. The Naga 
rulers of Padmavati were known as the Bharasivas. They per¬ 
formed ten Asvamedhas. But definite historic^il information is 
available only about one of them, Bhava Naga, who was an ally 
of the Vakatakas. The power of the Nagas was crushed by the 
Guptas. 

MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 

It was during the period of Kushan rule that Indians 
civilization found its way to Central and Eastern Asia. The 
Kushan period saw the introduction of Buddhism into China by 
Kasyapa Matanga {circa 61-67 a.d.). The spread of Buddhism 
outside India, and its intimate contact with foreign racial 
elements, brought about a far-reaching change in the character 
of that religion. the reign of Kanishka the growth of the 
Mahay ana form of Buddhism is clearly noticeable. Buddhist 
literary tradition ascribes to Nagarjuna, one of the celebrities^ 
at Kanishka’s court, the systematization of Mahay an a philo¬ 
sophy. It is clear, however, that the Mahdywna faith was 
already in an incqiient state before the Kushan period, and its 
origin is probably to be assigned to the increasing influence 
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<jf the Bhakti cult and the demand of the Buddhist masses for 
eahily intelligible religious symbols and rituals.J In the days of 
Kanishka the distinction between Mahayana and Hinaydna 
(‘primitive Buddhism as expounded in the Dialogues* of the 
hiiddha) was emphasized by the worship of the Bodhisattvas 
(beings ‘who w^ere in the process of obtaining, but had not yet 
obtained, Buddhahood’). Thus, ‘the veneration for a dead 
'readier passed into the worship of a living Saviour’. A new 
eanoii was developed, written in Sanskrit instead of Pali, and 
new philosophical conceptions were introduced to keep pace 
';ilh the external changes. The Mddhyamika and the Yogd- 
Jidta schools of philosophy grew out of Mahayana thought. 

(;,\NDIIARA ART 0 ^ 

Religion was naturally reflected in art. In the earlier 
Buddhist sculptures, like those at Sanchi and Bliarhut, we find 
iNiluisile portrayal of scenes from the Jatakas and other stories 
connected with the life of the Buddha, but nowhere do we find 
the Buddha himself carved in stone. His presence was indicated 
]>y various symbols {e.g., foot prints, umbrella, etc.). During 
tlie Kushan period the sculptors devoted themselves to the 
novel task of carviqg stone images of the Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas. This new art is called Gandhara art, for most 
of its specimens have been found in the Gandhara region. ^ Some¬ 
times it is also called Graeco-Buddhist art, ‘because the forms 
of Greek art were applied to Buddhist subjects.’ “Images of 
Buddha appear in the likeness ^f Apollo,* the Yaksha Kuvei a 
is iiosed in the fashion of the Phidian Zeus, and so on. The 
drapery follows Hellenistic models.Here we find a remarkable 
instance of the influence exercised by the Greeks on Indian 
culture. The Gandhara school of art has naturally left some 
impress upon the art of Mathura and Amaravati, two great 
centres of Indian art during the post-Maurya period. 

-FOREIGN influence ON ADMINISTRATION 

The long rule of different foreign races in different parts 
of India naturally introduced some changes in political theory 
and administrative machinery. The Persian system of govern¬ 
ment by Satraps prevailed in many parts of India, and officials 
with Greek titles like Strategos became familiar to the Indian 
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people. The conception of monarchy underwent a significant 
change, “The exaltation of monarcliy is apparent from two 
facts, namely, the assumption of high-sounding semi-divine 
hoiiorlfics by reigning monarchs, and the apotheosis of deceased 
rulers.” While a great ruler like Asoka remained content with 
the simple title of Kdjdj rulers who controlled territories much 
smaller than those of the Maurya Emperor assumed titles like 
Chakravariin. While Asoka called himself merely Devdndmpiya, 
many foreign rulers, i>roil3ably following the Chinese model, 
claimed the niaje.sty of Devaputra. The Roman practice of 
deifying the rulers was introduced by the Kushans, and Mathura 
became the city of Devakulas ('Royal galleries of portrait 
statues’). The system of Dvaimjya (joint rule of two Kings), 
which prevailed in northern and western India, was of Graeco- 
Roman origin. 
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CHAPTER VllI 

THE GUPTA EMPIRE 
SECTION I 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE GUPTAS 

rise of the GUPTAS 

Wc know very little about tl:t‘ origin of the Gupta family- 
jt may have belonged to the Vaisya caste, although there is 
)io conclusive evidence on this point. According to epigraphic 
L\idence, the founder of the family was a person named Gupta. 
He used the simple title of Maharaja, and it is probable that 
he was a petty ruler- of a small principality in Magadha or in 
iieiigal. He was succeeded by his son Ghatotkacha, who is 
abo stjded Maharaja. It is difficult to ascertain whether they 
were independent rulers or feudatory chieftains. 

CIUNDRA GUPTA 1 

• 

Ghatotkacha’s son and successor, Chandra Gupta I, who is 
described as a Maharajddhiraja, was undoubtedly an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign. He probably ascended the throne in 320 A.D.,. 
tlie initial year of the Gupta Era, of which he is usually 
regarded as the founder. During his brief rule he succeeded in 
raising the power and prestige of the family. He married a 
bichchhavi princess named Kumaradevi, and it is probable that 
this matrimonial alliance was i)olitically fruitful. Nothing 
definite is known about the Eichchhavis of this period. Smith 
suggests that they were ruling in Pataliputra as feudatories of 
the Kushans, and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta 
'succeeded to the power previously held by his wife\s relatives’. 
It is also possible that the Lichchhavis ruled in North Bihar 
with Vaisali (modern Basarh in Muzaffarpur district) as their 
capital, and Chandra Gupta’s marriage with the Eichchhavi 
heiress led to the amalgamation of the t^o principalities. How-^ 
ever, Chandra Gupta was able to establish his authority probably 
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over the greater part of Bihar and also a portion of U.P. and 
Bengal. 

SAMUDRA GUPTA 

Saniudra Gupta was selected from among his sons by 
Chandra Gupta I as best fitted to succeed him. A Gupta ruler 
named Kacha issued some gold coins. Smith regards Kacha 
as a rival brother of Samudra Gupta, but it is probable that 
they are identical. Samudra Gupta ascended the throne after 
-320 A.D. and died before 380 a.d. The precise dates of his 
accession and death cannot be ascertained. 

CONQUESTS OF SAMUDRA GUPTA 

Samudra Gupta was a great conqueror. Tike Mahapadma 
Nanda and Chaiidragupta Maurya he seems to have aimed at 
the political unification of India. A more or less detailed account 
of his conquests has been preserved in the famous Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription, an elaborate panegyric composed by his court 
poet, Harishena. In the Gangetic valley and Central India 
Samudra Gupta annexed the territories of the defeated monarchs, 
but in Southern India he remained content with victories alone 
—he did not annex the territories of the vanquished rulers. 
Probably he realised the difficulty of controlling Southern India 
from his remote base in the north-east. 

The Allahabad Pillar Inscription says that Samudra Gupta 
uprooted Rudradeva (Rudra^ena I Vakataka?), Matila (probably 
a ruler of the Bulandshahr region in IT.P.), Nagadatta (a Naga 
King ?), Chandravarmaii (identified with Chandravarman men¬ 
tioned in the Susunia Rock Inscription, who was the ruler of 
Pushkarana or Pokharan in the Bankura district of Bengal), 
Ganapati Naga (a Naga ruler of Mathura), Nagasena (a Naga 
ruler of Padmavati), Achyuta (ruler of Ahichchhatra, modern 
Ramnagar in the Bareilly district in U.P.), Nandi (a Naga 
ruler.?), Balavarman (a prince of Assam?), and many other 
Kings of Arydvaria, He also captured the scion of "the family 
of Kota (ruling in the eastern Punjab and Delhi region?). The 
territories coirquered from these princes included probably the 
XTnited Provinces .and a portion of Central India and south-west 
Bengal, and were placed under the direct administration of 
Imperial viceroys and officers. Samudra Gupta also subjugated 
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the rulers of the ‘forest countries’ in the Ghazipur-Jubbulpore 
region. 

After the conquest of Northern India Samudra Gupta 
turned his attention to the South. It is probable that his cam¬ 
paigns were limited to the eastern and southern parts of the 
Central Provinces, Orissa and the eastern coast of the Deccan 
as far as Kanchi. The Southern rulers defeated by him were 
Mahendra of Kosala {i.e., South Kosala, or the Bilaspur, Raipur 
and Sarrrbalpur districts of C.P.), Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara 
{‘a w’ild tract of Central India’), Mantaraja of Kaurala (the 
Sonpdr region?), Svamidatta of Kottura (in the Gan jam 
district), Mahendragiri of Pishtapura (Godavari district), 
Dainana of Krandai)alla (in the Vizagapatam district), Vishnu- 
go]>a of Kanchi (of the Pallava dynasty), Nilaraja of Avamukta 
(identification uncertain), Hastivarman (probably of the Salan- 
kayana dynasty) of Vengi (near Ellore), Ugrasena of Palakka 

'I' 

(Nellore district), Kuvera of Devarashtra (in the Vizagapatam 
district?), Dhanamjaya of Kusthalapura (in the North Arcot 
district?), and others. As we have said above, the territories 
of these Princes were not annexed. There is no clear reference 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription to Samudra Gupta’s con¬ 
flict ^vith the Vakatakas, but it has been suggested that as a 
result of his victory over V.vaghraraja, who was probably a 
feudatory of the Vakatakas, the Guptas succeeded the Vaka¬ 
takas in the suzerainty over Central India. 

Samudra Gupta’s Digvijaya seems to have terrorised the 
frontier rulers of north-eastern India and the tribes of the 
Punjab, western India, Malwa, and the Central Provinces, who 
“gratified his imperious commands by paying all kinds of taxes, 
obeying his orders and coming to do homage”. Among the 
frontier Princes were the rulers of Samatata (south-east Bengal; 
capital at Bad Kamta near Comilla), Davaka (Nowgong district 
in Assam? or Dacca?), Kamarupa (Ui)per Assam), Nepal and 
Kartripura (Jalandhar district in East Punjab, or Kumaun, 
t^arhwal and Rohilkhand in U.P.). The tribes which submitted 
to the Gupta Emperor were the following : Malavas (of eastern 
Rajputana and the Mandasor region), Arjunayanas (of Jaipur 
and Alwar States in Rajputana), Yaudheyas (living on both 
banks of the Sutlej on the border of the Bahawalpur State), 
-Madrakas Sialkot), Abhiras (of the Sanchi region in Central 
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India?), Kharaparikas (of C.P.?), Prarjunas (of Central India?),, 
Sanakanikas (of the Bhilsa region in Central India?) and the 
Kakas (of the Bhilsa region). 

Samudra Gupta made so great an impression on his Con¬ 
temporaries that the foreign potentates of north-western India,. 
Malwa and Kathiawar conciliated him by acts of homage. 
Harishcna refers to these foreign potentates as Daivaputra 
Shdht-Shdhdnu-Shdht-Saka-Murunda, They were the successors 
of the Kushans and the Sakas, who had formerly ruled over a 
considerable portion of north-western and western India. 

Samudra Gupta’s fame transcended the geographical borders 
of India and attracted the people of Ceylon and ‘all other 
dwellers in islands’. Meghavarna, King of Ceylon, sent an 
embassy to him and secured his permission to erect a monastery 
at Bodh Gaya. It is possible that Samudra Gupta exercised 
some control over the Hindu colonies in Malay Peninsula, Java, 
Sumatra and other islands in. the Indian archipelago. The 
Digvijayi naturally celebrated his victories by the performance 
of the Asvamedha sacrifice, 

SAMUDRA GUPTA'S EMPIRE 

Towards the close of Samudra Gupta’? reign his empire 
included—whole of Northern India (except w’^estern 
Punjab, In.W.F.pJ Kashmir, Sind, western Rajputana and 
Gujarat)!* the highland.^ of the Central Provinces and Grissa, 
and a long stretch of teiritory extending at least as far south 
as Madras city. A con.siderable portion of Northern India was 
directly governed by the Emperor through his officials. Several 
tributary states surrounded this directly administered area on 
all sides. Beyond these tributary states lay the Saka and Kushan 
principalities as well as Ceylon and other islands, the rulers of 
which were submissive allies. The establishment of a strong 
central authority was in this way reconciled with the recogni¬ 
tion of local autonomy. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF SAMUDRA GUPTA 

The Allahabad Pillar Inscription describes Samudra Gupta 
as a man of versatile genius. It says, “He established his title 
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of Kaviraja by various poetical compositions.” Obviously he 
was the author of some poems which have been lost. He was 
a lover of music, and his musical accomplishments arc testilied 
to by certain coins depicting him playing on the lute. He was 
a patron of learning. It is said that the famous Buddhist scholar 
Vasubandhu was his minister. In religion he was devoted to 
tlie Brahmanical faith, but there is nothing to suggest that he 
was intolerant of other faiths. His coins are remarkable for 
their artistic excellence. 

CHANDRA GUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA 

Chandi-a Gupta was probably selected out of many sons by 
bis father Samudra Gupta as best fitted to succeed him. The 
earliest known date of his reign is 380 A.D. and his last known 
(late is 412-13 A.D. Some scholars believe that a King named 
Rama Gupta, an elder brother of Chandra Gupta, intervened 
lietwcen Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta. This view rests 
on late literary evidence and finds no support in Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions and coins. 

Chandra Gupta inherited a vast empire. He strengthened 
it by matrimonial alliances wdth the Nagas and the Vakatakas, 
and extended it by *the conquest of western India. He married 
a Naga princess and gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
the Vakataka King Rudrasena II. The alliance of the Vakataka 
monarch was probably of great use in his campaign against the 
Sakas of western India, for “the Vakataka Maharaja occupied 
geographical position in which he could be of much service or 
dis-service to the northern invader of . the dominions of the Saka 
vSatraps of Gujarat and Surashtra.” Numismatic evidence indi¬ 
cates that the conquests of the Saka dominions took place 
towards the close of the fourth century and the beginning of 
the fifth century A.D. The Gupta Empire was now extended 
to the shore of the Arabian Sea. The flourishing ports of the 
western coast contributed to the commercial prosperity of the 
Empire. 

Chandra Gupta was a devout Vaishnava, but he ungrud¬ 
gingly extended his patronage to men professing other faiths. 
One of his leading ministers was a Saiva, and his greatest 
general was probably a Buddhist. 

8 
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THg VTKRAMADITYA OF LBGFNDS 

Chandra Gupta is usually identified with the great King 
Vikramaditya of Indian legends, who is credited with victories 
over i.he Sakas, and whose court is said to have been adorned 
by the celebrated ‘nine gems’ {navaratna) including Kalidasa. 



[The .shaded portion repre.sents the approximate extent of 
the Gupta Kmpire under Chandra Gupta II and includes 
the territory of the Sakas conquered hy him.] 

That Chandra Gupta vanquished the Sakas is a definite histori¬ 
cal fact. It is possible that the great poet Kalidasa enjoyed his 
patronage, although it is certain that some of the persons in¬ 
cluded in the conventional list of ‘nine gems’ were not his 
contemporaries. In Sanskrit literature Vikramaditya is repre- 
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sented as ruling at Pataliputra as well as Ujjain and other cities. 
Pataliputra was Chandra Gupta’s capital, and it seems that in 
connection with the destruction of Saka rule in western India 
he established a residence in Malwa—at first at Vidisa, later on 
at Ujjain. Tradition associates Vikramaditya with the Vikrama 
Rra commencing 58 b.c. Chandra Gupta can by no means be 
regarded as the founder of that era ; but it is possible that the 
connection of the name ‘Vikrama* with the era was a late inven¬ 
tion. 

FA-HIKN'^ 

It was during the reign of Chandra Gupta II that the 
ianious Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, visited India. His route lay 
across the Gobi desert and the mountainous regions of Khotan, 
the Pamir plateau, Swat and Gandhara. In India he visited 
Peshawar, Mathura, Kanauj, Sravasti, Benares, Kapilavastu, 
Kusinagara, Vaisali, Pataliputra and some other places. I His 
main purpose was to search for Buddhist manuscripts and relics 
so his preference was for places sacred to Buddhism. At the 
famous sea-port of Tamralipti (Tamluk, Midnapore district) he 
embarked for Ceylon and Java on his homeward voyage. His 
itinerary covered the period 399-414 a.d. 

Fa-hien does not mention the name of Chandra Gupta 
Vikramaditya, but he gives many interesting details about the 
condition of the country. He passed three years at Pataliputra 
and studied Sanskrit there. He found two large Buddhist 
monasteries in the city, which attracted students from all parts 
of India and served as great centres of Hinaydna and Mahdydna 
learning. The ruins of Asoka’s magnificent palace excited his 
wonder ; the structure, he said, was ‘all made by spirits which 
Asoka employed’. The inhabitants were rich and prosperous, 
and vied with one another in the practice of benevolence and 
righteousness. The heads of the Vaisya families established 
houses for dispensing charity and medicines. There was an 
excellent hospital at Pataliputra, where deserving patients were 
supplied free food and medicine. There were rest houses in 
large towns as well as on highways. 

In the Madhyadesa (the Upper Ganges valley) the people, 
with the sole exception of the Chandalas, were vegetarian and 
devoted to the principle of Ahimsd, Fa-hien says, “The people 
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are numerous and happy ; they have not to register their house 
holds, or attend to any magistrates or their rules ; only those 
who cultivate the royal land have to pay a portion of the gain 
from it. If they want to go, they go ; if they want to sta} 
on, they stay. The King governs without decapitation or other 
corporal punishments. Criminals are simply fined, lightly or 
lieavily, according to the circumstances of each case, Kven in 
cases of repeated attempts at wicked rebellion they only have 
their right hands cut off. The King’s body-guards and attend¬ 
ants all have salaries.” This passage throws interesting light 
on Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya’s administration, although 
it is difficult to say how far the picture drawn by the pilgrim 
is idealistic or realistic. 

Fa-hien was naturally more interested in Buddhism than 
in anything else. His account shows that the faith was 
flourishing in the Punjab and Bengal, and that it was progressing 
in Mathura. In the Madhyadesa^ however, Buddhism was not 
at all popular ; here the .Brahmanical faith was predominant. 
There was no religious persecution, and the relations between 
the Hindus and the Buddhists were cordial. 

KUMAR\ GUPTA I MAHKNDRADITYA 

Chandra Gupta II was succeeded by his son Kumar a 
Gupta I, whose known dates cover the period 414-456 a.d. 
Very little is known about his political career, but numismatic 
and epigraphic evidence indicates that the strength, unity and 
prestige of the empire remained umshaken in his reign. Tike 
Samudra Gupta he performed the Asvamedha sacrifice, but 
whether it commemorated any new conquests we do not know. 
Towards the close of his reign the Gupta power was seriously 
menaced by the hostility of the Pushyamitras, a tribe living 
probably in the Narmada valley. The fallen fortunes of the 
imperial family were revived by Kiimara Gupta’s son Skanda 
Gupta. 

SKANDA GUPTA VIKRAMADITYA 

Skanda Gupta, the last great ruler of the Gupta dynasty, 
enjoyed a brief rule {circa 455-467 A.D,). He probably came to 
the throne when the war with the Pushyamitras was still going 
on. His victory over the Pushyamitras saved the Gupta Empire ; 
but it was invaded by the Huns, who poured into western and 
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Central India soon after his accession. He succeeded in de¬ 
feating the Huns and in maintaining the integrity of his 
ancestral empire. The decline of the empire began soon after 
his death. Skanda Gupta was a Vaishnava, but he continued 
the tolerant policy of his predecessors 

administration of the imperial GUPTAS 

The inscriptions of the Imperial Guptas throw some light 
on the system of administration in those days. The succession 
io the imperial throne was hereditary, but in some cases the 
successor was nominated by his predec'fessor. The exaltation of 
the monarchy, begun by the foreign rulers of India during the 
post-Maurya period, reached its zenith under the Imperial 
Guptas, and the sovereign was described as ‘the supreme deity.’ 
The office of the ministers was often hereditary. There was no 
clcar-cut division between civil and military officials. 

The Gupta Empire was too large to be governed from one 
centre. It was divided into a number of provinces [desas, 
bhuklis, etc,), which were sub-divided into districts {pradesas 
or vishayas). The provinces were governed by wardens of the 
inarches {Goptris) or viceroys [Upartkas or Uparika Maharajas) ‘ 
who were sometimes princes of the Imperial family. The districts 
were administered by high officials, some of whom were directly 
under the Emperor, while others were usually under provincial 
governors. The lowest unit of adminivStration was the village, 
which was under a headman (gramika). Outside the limits of 
the Imperial provinces lay the vassal Kingdoms and tribal 
republics which paid homage to the Emperor. 

THE JvATER GUPTAS 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not possible to 
reconstruct with tolerable precision the history of the Imperial 
Guptas after Skanda Gujita’s death {circa 467 a.d.). The last 
powerful ruler of the dynasty was Budha Gupta, who probably 
died about 500 a.d. He ruled over extensive territories stretch¬ 
ing from Bengal to Malwa, and his suzerainty may have been 
recognised as far west as Kathiawar. It is probable that 
Baladitya, who is said to have defeated Mihirakula and saved 
the Gupta Empire from the Hun depredations, was identical 
with Narasimha Gupta, the younger brother and successor of 
Budha Gupta. 
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There are epigraphic references to several Gupta rulers of 
the sixth century A.D., but no definite information is available 
regarding their political careers or the extent of their dominions. 
The rising Maukharis supplanted the Guptas in the Upper 
Ganges valley, while the Gaudas of Western Bengal shattered 
Gupta authority in the east. After the death of Harsha the 
X>ower of the Guptas was sought to be revived in eastern India 
by. Adityasena, who assumed imperial titles and performed the 
Asvamedha sacrifice. In the eighth century the Gaudas finally 
destroyed the remnants of the Gupta Empire. 

CAUSES OF THE FALL OI-' THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

During the reigns of Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta the 
Pushyamitras and the Huns weakened the foundations of the 
Gupta Empire. Although the Pushyamitras seem to have been 
completely suppressed, the Huns continued to attack the central 
and western parts of the Empire, some portions of which 
were occupied by them after Skanda Gupta’s death. Baladitya’s 
victory removed the Hun menace, but the empire was already 
decadent. The weakening of the central authority led to the 
^disintegration of the empire from within. The Maitrakas of 
Valabhi assumed independence. Mandasor became indei^endent 
under Yasodharman. The Maukharis created a powerful 
Kingdom in the Upper Ganges valley. The Gaudas wrested 
Bengal. The ambition of the feudatories and the subject peoples 
was encouraged by the dissensions within the Imperial family 
itself. The later Gupta rulers sometimes took opposite sides 
in the struggles and political convulsions of the period. Finally, 
the Buddhist leanings of some of the later Gupta rulers probably 
weakened their military vigour. 

GENEAI/OGICAL TABI^R OF THE IMPERIAL GUPTA DYNASTY 

Gupta 

Ghatotkacha 

Chandra Gupta I=Kuraaradevi 

I 

Samudra Gupta Parakramanka 

Chandra Gupta II Vikramciditya 

I 

Kumara Gupta I MahendrSiditya 
Skanda^ Gupta VikramSditya 
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SECTION II 

nimxA r'lvii i«AxinM 


The Imperial Guptas may be described as the last great 
llitidii empire-builders ; the empires established after them by 
Harsha, the Gurjara-Pratiharas, the Palas, the Rashtrakutas and 
the Cholas were less extensive, less enduring and less brilliant 
than the Gupta Empire. For about two centuries the Guptas 
ua'. e unity to a very large portion of India, and even when their 
political authority declined under the pressure of foreign in¬ 
vasion and internal disintegration, they continued to control 
several provinces of Northern India for about two centuries. 
We learn from Fa-hien that the Gupta Empire was well- 
governed and prosperous. The system of administration was 
humane ; the laws were far less severe than the sanguinary laws 
of the Mauryas. Political unity and good government naturally 
fostered trade, and the resultant material prosperity found 
expression in literature, science and art. 

RELIGION 

The triumph of Buddhism in the days of Asoka and 
Kanishka did not mean the extinction of Brahmanical 
Hinduism or Jainism. The Sungas were patrons of Brahmani¬ 
cal Hinduism. Pushyamitra Sunga performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice. The case of Heliodoros proves that the Bhagavata or 
Vaishnava form of Hinduism attracted even the Greeks of north- 
we<^torn India. The Saka Satraps of Ujjain were Brahmanical 
Hindus. Some of the Kushan Kings, like Kadphises II anc 
Vasudeva I, worshipped Hindu gods. The Asvamedha sacrifice 
was performed during the post-Maurya period by several 
Northern and Southern dynasties {e.g., the Bharasiva Nagas 
the Vakatakas, the Satavahanas, the Pallavas, the Salankayanas) 
It is clear, therefore, that we are not entitled to speak of ‘Hindi 
Renaissance^ or the revival of Brahmanical Hinduism during th< 
Gupta period. There is no doubt, however, that the powerfu 
patronage of the Guptas, who were devoted Hindus with specia 
predilections for the worship of Vishnu, strengthened th< 

BrahmaniPnl rplitrirtn artA rrairia if q neuJ^imDetUS. 
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One of the most important aspects of the religious history 
of the Gupta period is the transformation of the ancient 
Brahmanical faith into something like modern Hinduism. The 
worship of a variety of deities—^Vishnu, Siva, Kartikeya, Surya, 
I^akshmi, Parvati, and others—was the most prominent feature 
of the transformed faith. It found natural expression in the 
art and literature of the period. The Puranas, recast in their 
present form during the Gupta period, created the necessary 
mythology, and sculpture brought the deities to the sight of 
the common man. 

Buddhism was gradually losing its vitality, and during the 
Gupta period it was really on the downvvrard path, at least in 
the Madhyadesa, although the charmed vision of Fa-hien did 
not notice this tragic process. The powerful patronage of Asoka 
had made it the dominant religion in India. After the fall 
of the Maurya Empire it attracted foreigners like Menander 
and Kanishka, and in the first century A.T>. it was introduced 
into China. But the growth of the Mahdydna cult was in itself 
a sign of weakness, for it involved the recognition of rituals and 
]>ractices which gradually made Buddhism almost indistinguish¬ 
able from Hinduism. Ste]) l)y step the popular Hinduism of 
the Guj>ta period began to absorb the changing Buddhism of 
the fifth and sixth centuries ; the recognition of the Buddha as 
one of the ten avatar as (incarnations of God) of the Hindus 
hastened the process. 

The inscriptions of the Gupta period not unoften refer to 
Jainism, but its severe discipline and lack of royal patronage 
curbed its growth. A council held at Valabhi in the middle 
of the fifth century a.d. arranged the sacred texts of the 
Svetdmbara sect. 

Toleration was the keynote of the religious life of the 
Gupta period. The Gupta rulers were no persecutors, and they 
did not hesitate to confer high offices upon persons who differed 
from them in faith. Fa-hien*s account testifies to the amity and 
concord which united the different sects in a common brother¬ 
hood. 

I^ITERATURE 

A learned European scholar rightly holds that *the Gupta 
period is in the annal^-iof classical India almost what the Peri- 
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clean age is in the history of Greece’. The period certainly 
occupies a very prominent position in the literary history of 
ancient India. The fertilisation of the national intellect and 
imagination was effected partly by political unity and material 
Ijrosperity, and partly by the patronage of the Gupta Emperors. 
Samudra Gupta was not only a patron of learning, but a poet 
himself. If the identification of Chandra Gupta II with the 
Vikramaditya of tradition be accepted, he must be regarded as 
one of the greatest patrons of learning and literature known to 
Indian history. Finally, there is some truth in Vincent Smith’s 
observation: “The extraordinary intellectual vitality of the 

Cupta period undoubtedly was largely due to the constant and 
iivelj’^ exchange of ideas with foreign lands in both East and 
West.’’ 

Sanskrit was the literary language of the Gupta period. 
Here, again, it would be incorrect to speak of the revival of 
Sanskrit, for the language had never been dead or moribund. 
Sanskrit was not the official language of the Maurya period ; 
Asoka’s edicts were written in ‘easily intelligible varieties of 
the vernacular tongue’. But many scholars hold that Kautilya’s 
Arlhasastra was composed during the reign of Chandragupta 
Maurya. Patanjali’s great work, Mahdbhdsya, was written 
during the reign of Pushyamitra Sunga. Rudradaman’s famous 
inscription at Junagadh is entirely in Sanskrit. The works of 
Asvaghosa and Charaka, who were most probably contemporaries 
of Kanishka and enjoyed his pationagc, were written in Sanskrit. 
It is, indeed, remarkable that Mahay ana Buddhism accepted 
Sanskrit as the vehicle of its literary and philosophical ex¬ 
pression. The Gupta Emperors continued the tradition and gave 
it a new vigour by their patronage. Most of their inscriptions 
are composed in beautiful Sanskrit in the kdvya style ; 
Harishena’s prasasti is a remarkable specimen of poetical 
narrative. . The legends of the Gupta coins are in Sanskrit. 

Kalidasa, the greatest poet and dramatist of ancient India, 
M’as very probably a contemporary of Chandra GuxJta II 
Vikramaditya, or Kumara Gupta I, or both. Tradition makes 
him one of the nine 'gems* of Vikramaditya’s court. He was 
probably a resident of Malwa. His great epic, Raghuvamsam, 
seems to contain faint allusions to the military achievements 
of Chandra Gupta II. In another ei^, Kumdra-Samhhavam, 
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we probably find the tribute of the Gupta age to the Hindu 
god Siva. Meghadutam is an exquisite l3n'ic of delicate beauty. 
AbhijndncL-Sakunialam is regarded even by Western scholars and 
critics as one of the greatest dramas of the world. Another 
drama, Mdlavikdgnimitram, deals with the life of Agnimitra, 
son of Pushyamitra Sung a, and seems to contain some details 


of historical value. 

^Many remarkable literary artists, philosophers and 
scientists flourished during the Gupta period. Special mention 
should be made of Visakha^atta, author of the political drama 
Mudrd-Ra^shas^tj Sudr^a, author of the interes^g drama 
Mrichchhakatikam, the grear lexicographer Amarasimha, the 
great Buddhist writers Vasubaiidhu and Digiiaga, and great 
astronomers Aryat^iata ^born in 476 A.D.), Varahamihira 

(505-587 A.D.) and Brahmagupta (born in 598 a.d,). Aryabhata 
and Varahamihira were quite familiar with Greek science and 
astronomy, and their works clearly reveal traces of Hellenic 
influence.^ 

Although the origin of the I^anic literature, ‘a store¬ 
house of traditions, legends, myt^, dogmas, rituals, moral 
codes and religious and plrilosophic^ principles’, is to be traced 
to an earlier period, it j)robably assumed its present form during 
the Gupta age. The Brahmins brought the ancient Puranas 
into harmony with the social and religious requirements of the 
new age ; they were given a new shape and written in simple 
Sanskrit. Some of the Puranas are sectarian in character {e.g., 
Vishnu Purdna, Garuda Purdna, Skanda Purdna) ; they were 
obviously composed to serve as the canon of the neo-Hinduism 
evolved during the Gupta period. A similar process changed 
the character of the ancient Smriti literature. The social changes 
evolved in course of time under the pressure of historical circum¬ 
stances found expression and sanction in new Smriti works like 
the present versions of Maiiu and Yajnavalkya. 


ART 

Speaking of the Gupta period Vincent Smith says, “The 
three closely allied arts of architecture, sculpture and painting 
attained an extraordinarily high point of achievement.” Most 
of the buildings and temples of the Gupta period were, un¬ 
fortunately, destroyed the Muslim invaders, and it is not 
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possible to give a detailed and critical account of the architec¬ 
ture of that age. A stone temple at Deogarh (Jhansi district, 
U.P.) and a brick temple at Bhitargaon (Kanpur district, U.P.) 
are the most interesting extant specimens. It is probable that 
>ome magnificent stone temples of the Gupta age stood at 
Sarnath near Benares. 

Sculpture undoubtedly reached a high level of excellence 
under the Guptas. “Sarnath has proved to be a treasure-house 
of Gupta figures and reliefs, among which are many of high 
(jiiality dating from the time of Samudra Gupta and his 
-uccessors.” The sculptures deal with Buddhist subjects as well 
:is incidents from Puranic mythology. “The Gupta sculpture 
(.xliibits ideasing characteristics, . . . The physical beauty of 
ihe figures, the gracious dignity of their attitude, and the refined 
! estraint of the treatment are qualities not to be found elsewhere 
in Indian sculpture in the same degree.” 

The celebrated Ajanta caves range in date from the first 
to the seventh century a.d. Their interiors are decorated with 
frescoes which have elicited unstinted praise from all lovers and 
critics of art. Eastern and Western. Some of them undoubtedly 
H present the work of the Gupta period. 

The artists and craftsmen of the Gupta age showed excellent 
skill ir working mefals. The famous pillar at Delhi, made of 
wrought iron probably in the time of Chandra Gupta II, has 
ii<»t rusted in spite of exposure for centuries to sun and rain. 
Tlie art of casting copper statues was also practised with con- 
si )icucus success. 

CONTACl WITH THE OUTSIDE WORLD 

During the Gupta period India did not live in isolation from 
the rest of the world ; she maintained friendly intercourse with 
foreign lands in both East and West. During the fourth, fifth 
and sixth centuries some missions were sent to China from 
different parts of India. Several Buddhist pilgrims came from 
China to India, and India also sent some of her great sons 
to the Celestial Empire. In this connection the name of 
Kumarajiva {circa 383 A.D.) deserves special mention. Guna- 
varman, Crown Prince of Kashmir, who converted the Javanese 
to Buddhism, died at Nanking in China in 431 a.d. Epigraphic 
as well as literary evidence indicates th^ during the Gupta 
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period India came into intimate contact with the Malay Peninsuh* 
and the adjoining islands. The commercial and colonial enter¬ 
prise of Indian navigators and military adventurers carried 
Indian religion and culture to Java, Sumatra, Cambodia and 
other islands in that region. The Ajanta frescoes show that 
India and Persia interchanged embassies in the seventh century 
A.D. The contact with the Roman Empire, which probably 
originated during the Kushan period, was maintained, and three 
missions to Roman Emperors (336 A.D., 361 A.D., and 530 A.D.) 
are mentioned. The coinage of the Gupta period is not 
altogether free from Roman influence. 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India. 

R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar, A New History of the 
Indian People, Vol. VI. 

R. G. Bliandarkar, A Peep into the Early History of India. 



CHAPTER IX 

FAI.L OF IMPERIAUSM 

SECTION I 

HUN INVASION AND POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION 

THE HUNS AND THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

Towards the middle of the second century b.c. the Hiung-nu, 
'..'lio are known to Indian literature and epigraphy as the Hunas, 
LXi)elled the Yueh-chi from north-western China. Sometime 
later the Huns also advanced westwards. One branch gradually 
reached Europe and cruelly devastated the Roman Empire. 
.Viiother branch encamped in the Oxus valley about the middle 
of the fifth century and came to be known as the Kphthalites 
or White Huns. They attacked the western part of the Gupta 
Empire in the early part of Skanda Gupta’s reign (before 
458 A.D.), but the Gupta Emperor was able to repulse them. 
But tliey gradually‘Occupied both Kabul and Persia, killing the 
vSassaiiian King Firuz in 484 a.d. After the victory over Persia 
the Huns became stronger and ruled over a vast empire with 
their capital at Balkh. 

The death of Skanda Gupta had left the Gupta Empire- 
weaker than before. The Huns again swooped down upon India. 
The first well-known leader of the Hun invaders was Toramana, 
whoso name occurs in several inscriptions. It has been 
suggested recently that he was not a Hun, but a Kushan chief 
allied with "the Huns. However, he occupied a large part of 
the Avestern provinces of the Gupta Empire. It is probable that 
his authority extended as far as Central Malwa. He was, how¬ 
ever, defeated by the Gupta Emperor Bhanu Gupta in 510 a.d. 

Toramana was succeeded by his son, Mihirakula, who was- 
a blood-thirsty and treacherous tyrant. He was a persecutor 
of Buddhism ; many Buddhist stupas and monasteries were des¬ 
troyed by him. He was able to extenj|his suzerainty as far 
as GAvalior, but he was defeated by Ya»dharman of Mandasor 
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sometime before 533 a.d. He was also defeated, taken prisoner, 
and subsequently released by Baladitya, King of Magadhi*. 
Some scholars identify him with Narasiinha Gupta of th * 
Imperial Gupta family. Probably Baladitya's victory liberated 
Central India from the Hun yoke and restored the Guptj: 
authority in that region. Smith suggests that Baladitya and 
Yasodharman formed a confederacy to crush the Hun invader, 
but tlierc is no definite evidence in favour of this theor}' 
Mihirakiila look .shelter in Kashmir, where he soon seized the 
throne by treachery. Mihirakula’s capital was Sakala (Sialkot) 
ill West Punjab. His reign probably came to an end towards the 
middle oi the sixth century A.D. 

AllvSCRPTION OF THE HUNS IN HINDU SOCIETY 

The Huns found no able leadcT after Mihirakula’s death, 
and tlieir political proiiiinence soon died down. But literary as 
well as e])igrai)hic evidence proves that they continued to give 
trouble to the Indian rulers up to the close of the sixth 
century A.D. Thus, Prabhakaravardhan of Thaneswar is des¬ 
cribed as ‘a lion to the Huna deer.’ It is probable that the 
Huns gradually accepted the religion and language of the in¬ 
vaded country and were slowly absorbed ill Hindu society. A 
Kalachuri King of the eleventh century married a Hun prinepss. 
The Huns were accompanied or followed by some other foreign 
tribes, like the Gurjaras, who also eventually merged them¬ 
selves in the mass of the Indian population. The barbarian in¬ 
vasions of the fifth and sixth centuries have been rightly des¬ 
cribed by Smith as a turning point in the political and social 
history of Northern and Western India. Politically, they contri¬ 
buted to the fall of the Gupta Empire and the rise of numerous 
petty States on its ruins. Socially, they marked a revolution 
culminating in the rise of the so-called Kshatriya Rajputs.‘ 

THE MAITKAKAS OF VALABHI 

Surashtra (Kathiawar) was one of the earliest provinces to 
rebel against the suzerainty of the Guptas. The ruling family- 
belonged to the Maitraka clan, which Smith has called, without 


‘ See Chapter Xt, S^jon I. 
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sufficient evidence, Iranian in origin. I'lie founder of the 
Kingdom was Bliatarka. The capital was Valabhi. In the 
seventh century Dhruyasen II married the daughter of Harsha. 
His successor, Dharasen IV, assumed high-sounding iiuperial 
titles. It was probably during his reign that the celebrated 
Sanskrit epic Bhatiikavyam was composed. Towards the close 
uf the seventh century Valabhi was a great centre of'learniiig. 
^'lie Kingdom was probably overthrown by the Arabs of Sind 
til the third quarter of the eighth century. 

s AvSODHARMAN OF MANDASOR 

We have alread}' referred to Yasodharman of Mandasor, 
who defeated the Hun tyrant Mihirakula. Mandasor was one 
of the most important viceregal seats of the Gupta Emi)ire. 
Vasodliarraan defied the authority of his Gupta suzerain and 
Net u]) pillars of victory commemorating his conquests. An 
inscriijtion dated 533 a.d. informs us that homage was tendered 
to him by chieftains from the river Brahmaputra in the east 
to the Western Ocean, and from the Himalayas in the north 
lo the Eastern Ghats in the south. This conventional account 
of Digvijaya is, of course, not literally true. Yasodharman’s 
l>ower must have’been short-lived. Some modern scholars 
identify him with the legendary Vikramaditya ; but Yaso- 
dharmaii did not vanquish the Sakas, nor did he rule at Ujjain, 
and there is no contemporary evidence proving his assumption 
ot the title ‘Vikramaditya’. 

TIIF MAUKHARIS 

The Maukharis were probably Kshatriyas. They played 
an important part in the history of Northern India after the 
fall of the Gupta Empire. The family was divided into several 
branches. The most important branch flourished in the Gangetic 
A'alley and is generally associated with Kanauj. A second branch 
ruled in the Gaya region in Bihar. A third branch has left its 
records in the Kota State in Rajputana. 

The first important member of the Kanauj branch of the 
Maukhari family was Isanavarman {circa 554 a.d.) who claimed 
victories over the Andhras, the SuliiA (not satisfactorily 
identified) and the Gaudas, and assumed^iperial titles. During 
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his reign began a long duel between the Maukharis and the 
Guptas which ended only with the extinction of the Maukhar. 
power in the beginning of the seventh century. Prabhakara- 
vardhan of Thanes war was at first an ally of the Guptas, but 
towards the close of his reign he gave his daughter Rajyasn 
in marriage to Grahavarman, a Maukhari Prince. This alliance 
between 'Thaneswar and Kanauj compelled Deva Gupta—^the 
contemporary Gupta ruler of Malwa—to form a counter-alliance 
with Sasanka, the King of the Gaudas. After Prabhakara- 
vardhan’s death Deva Gupta and Sasanka probably made a joint 
attack on the Maukhari Kingdom which ended in its destruction. 

THE GAUDAS 

Epigraphic evidence conclusively proves that in the fourth 
and fifth centuries Bengal was included within the Gupta 
Empire. Some inscriptions discovered in the different districts 
of Bengal show that the decline of that Empire was followed 
by the division of Bengal into several states which were probably 
independent. We know the names of three Kings—Dharmaditya, 
Gopachandra and Samacharadeva—^who assumed sovereign titles, 
and, presumably, renounced the sovereignty of the decadent 
Guptas. In the sixth century the Gaudas* (i.e., the people of 
western and north-western Bengal) came into conflict with the 
Maukharis. 

SASANKA 

The greatest of the Gauda Kings was Sasanka, the famous 
rival of the Pushyabhuti dynasty of Thaneswar and the 
Maukharis of Kanauj. Nothing is known about his predecessors 
and successors, and we do not know to which family he belonged. 
Eong before his rise the Gaudas had entered into rivalry with the 
Maukharis. The hostility between the Guptas and the Maukharis 
gave Sasanka an excellent opportunity of extending his domi¬ 
nions towards the west. He entered into an alliance with Deva 
Gupta of Malwa, and the two rulers made a joint attack on the 
Maukhari Kingdom. The Maukhari King, Grahavarman, was 
killed, and his wife Rajyasri, a daughter of Prabhakaravardhan 
of Thaneswar, was ^,st into prison at Kanauj. Rajyavardhan, 
Prabhakaravardhan’s^n and successor, proceeded with a large 
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cavalry to avenge the wrongs done to his sister. He defeated 
Deva Gupta, but he was murdered, probably treacherously, by 
Sasanka in 606 A.D. The story of treachery comes from writers 
friendly to the Pushyabhuti dynasty—^Banabhatta, author of 
Harshacharita, and Hiuen Tsang,—^and is, therefore, open to 
suspicion. However, Sasanka occupied Kanauj but did not 
retain it long in his possession. Harshavardhan, Rajyavardhan’s 
younger brother and successor, naturally tried to avenge the 
death of his brother, but no detailed account of his relations 
with Sasanka is available. Harslia concluded an alliance with 
Bhaskarvarman of Kamarupa, and we have an epigraphic record 
i^howing that the city of Karnasuvarna (in the district of 
I\Iurshidabad), Sasanka’s capital, was for some time in the 
possession of the King of Kamarupa. It is probable that the 
ruler of Karnasuvarna who was overthrown by Bhaskarvarman 
was cl successor of Sasanka. Sasanka’s death took place some¬ 
time between 619 and 637 A.D., and it is almost definite that 
he evaded Harsha’s grasp. He extended his dominions as far 
as Ganjam on the eastern coast. He is represented as a perse¬ 
cutor of Buddhism. 


SECTION II 

HARSHAVARDHAN 

early history of the pushyabhuti dynasty 

The Pushyabhuti dynasty was established at Thaneswar 
towards the close of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth 
century. Its small principality probably owed its origin to the 
disturbances created by the Huns. The first important ruler of 
the dynasty was Prabhakarvardhan, who is said to have fought 
against the Gurjaras and extended his influence as far as Malwa 
and Gujarat. He was at first an ally of the Guptas, but towards 
the close of his reign he entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the Maukharis of Kanauj. We have already referred to 
the tragedy which overtook his son-in-hjp Grahavarman, his 
daughter, Rajyasri, and his son and suco^or Rajyavardhan. 

9 
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RARtY CAREER OF HARSHA 

In 606 A,D. the thrones of Thanes war and Kanauj were 
occupied by Harshavardhan, the younger brother of Rajya- 
vardhan, and from this year started the Harsha Era. It is 
probable that the throne of Kanauj, vacated by the death of 
Grahavarman, was accepted by Harsha at the request of the 
ministers of the Maukhari Kingdom. A Chinese source indi¬ 
cates that after her release Rajyasri co-operated with Harsha in 
the administration of her husband’s Kingdom. At first Harsha 
assumed the title of Rdjapuira ; titles indicating full sovereignty 
were assumed in 612 a.d. The union of the Kingdoms of 
Thaneswar and Kanauj created a large and powerful^ate in the 
upper Ganges valley. Harsha transferred his capital to Kanauj 
and made it the centre of political gravity in Northern India. 

llarsha’s immediate task after the assumption of regal 
authority was to secure the release of Rajyasri. He advanced 
towards Kanauj with a strong force, and on his way concluded 
a treaty of alliance with Bhaskarvarman of Kamarupa (in 
Assam). This was a stroke of wise diplomacy, for Sasanka was 
now exposed to attack from the west as well as from the east. 
The Gauda King was, however, able to defend himself, and 
it was probably after his death that Bhaskarvarman occupied 
his capital. After the conclusion of the alliance with Kamarupa 
Harsha heard that Rajyasri, released from the prison of Kanauj, 
had retired to the Vindhya forests. After a vigorous search 
Harsh.i found her at the very moment she was going to throw 
herself into fire with all her attendants. Sasanka, threatened 
by Harsha and possibly by his Kamarupa ally, withdrew from 
Kanauj. 

CONQCJESTS OF HARSHA 

*r 

Hiuen Tsang makes frequent references to Harsha’s cam¬ 
paigns, but the pilgrim does not give us definite details about 
his conquests. Sasanka was naturally the first object of his 
wrath, but we do not know how he proceeded against the power¬ 
ful Gauda King, (^^.sanka certainly reigned in full glory till 
at least 619 A.D.l Harsha established his authority in 
Magadha after Sasank^i death, which took place shortly before 
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637 A.D. Harsha is also said to have invaded Northern Bengal. 
In 643 A.D. he conquered the Kongoda region (Ganjam district). 
In the west he defeated the ruler of Valabhi. Hiuen Tsang 
saj's that Dhruvasen II of Valabhi married Harsha’s daughter. 
There are references to Harsha’s expeditions to Sind and 
Kashmir, but no authentic details are available. In the south 
lu- failed to extend his dominions beyond the Narmada. He 
w as repulsed with severe losses by Pulakesin II, the well-known 
Chalukya ruler of Vataj)!. This decisive defeat took place before 
034 A.D. 

In the exaggerated language usually employed in epigraphic 
;ecords Harsha is described as ‘the master of the whole of 
iliardpatha/ but the details recorded in the inscriptions of the 
period, as well as the account of Hiuen Tsang, clearly show 
lhat his empire was much more limited in extent. His authority 
was probably obeyed in some eastern districts of the Punjab, 
almost the whole of the present United Provinces (excluding 
Mathura), Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa, including the Kongoda 
(Ganjam) region. It is doubtful whether his suzerainty was 
acknowledged in Surashtra (Kathiawar) and Kamarupa (Assam). 
IIis pre-eminence was, however, recognised by all the contem¬ 
porary rulers of Northern India. 

UKI.ATIONS WITH CHINA 

It is well-known that Hiuen Tsang, the celebrated Chinese 
pilgrim, visited India during Harsha’s reign. (He started on 
his travels in 629 A.D. at the age of 29, and passing through 
Tashkend and Samarkand, arrived in Gandhara in 630 A.D. 
He left India in 643 A.D., and returned to China through 
Kashgarh, Yarkand and Khotan. He ‘visited almost every 
province in India, recording numberless exact observations on 
the coantry, monuments, people, and religion, which entitle 
him to be called the Indian Pausanias*. He spent about eight 
years (635-643 A.D.) in the dominions of Harsha and almost 
earned his friendship. His account is a veritable mine of in- 
fonnation regarding the political and religious condition of 
India in the age of Harsha. Smitii rightly fjys, “It is impossible 
to overestimate the debt which the hisii of TtiHia owes tn 
Hiuen Tsang”.) 
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In 641 A.D, Harsha sent a Brahmin envoy to Tai-Tsnng, 
the Tang Emperor of China, and a Chinese mission subsequently 
visited him. 

ADMINISTRATION OP HARSHA 

Harsha was a benevolent ruler and personally supervised 
the civil administration of his wide’ dominions. Hiuen Tsang 
says, “He was indefatigable and the day was too short for him”. 
He was probably assisted by a council of ministers {Mm tri- 
Parish ad). The outlying provinces were governed by viceroys 
or feudatories. The ofl&cial hierarchy was probably efficiently 
organised. The provinces (bhukti) were divided into districts 
(vishaya). The village was naturally the lowest unit of adminis¬ 
tration. Taxation was light. The cultivators had to pay only 
one-sixth of their produce. Criminal law was more severe than 
in the Gupta period. The usual punishments were imprison¬ 
ment for life, banishment, and loss of limbs. Minor offences 
could be atoned for by money payment. Ordeals by fire, water, 
etc. were sometimes resorted to for determining the innocence 
or guilt of an accused person. In spite of the severity of the 
laws, crimes were of more frequent occurrence than in the 
Gupta period. But Hiuen Tsang was highly impressed by the 
character of the Indian people. He says, '“They will not take 
anything wrongfully, and they yield more than fairness requires. 
They fear the retribution for siiis in other lives, and make light 
of what conduct produces in this life. They do not practise 
deceit and they keex> their sworn obligations”. These words 
almost echo the sentiments of Megasthenes recorded several 
centuries before Harsha's time. 

KANAUJ UNDER HARSHA 

Under Harsha Kanauj became the premier city of Northern 
India and eclipsed the glory of Pataliputra. Hiuen Tsang says 
that the city was large (5 miles in length and li miles in 
breadth), well defended, and beautiful. There wefe 100 
Buddhist monasteries and about 200 ‘Deva temples*. 

The Chinese.traveller has left for us a detailed account of 
a grand assembly l^eld at Kanauj^. Harsha marched from his 
camp along the sou^pn bank of the Ganges, accompanied by 
Hiuen Tsang and B%skarvarman. At his destination he was 
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eceived by many princes and priests. The proceedings of the 
issembly began with a procession, in which a golden image 
)f the Buddha was carried on an elephant. After the procession 
,vas over, Harsha performed a ceremonial worship of the image, 
md gave a public dinner. Then the conference opened, and 
Hinen Tsaiig expounded the doctrines of the Mahay ana school. 
The Brahmins were angry at the excessive favour shown by 
Harsha towards the Buddhists, and engaged an assassin to murder 
urn. Fortunately the murderer’s attempt failed. The chief 
iilprits were punished and the rest were pardoned. 

(IIIKQUENNIAL DISTRIBUTIONS AT PRAVAGA 

At the end of every five years Harsha used to celebrate a 
M)lemn festival at Prayaga (Allahabad) at the sacred confluence 
;)f the Ganges and the Jumna. When the assembly at Kanauj 
.va.-i over, Harsha invited Hiuen Tsang to witness the sixth 
luinqueiinial festival at Allahabad. The proceedings lasted for 
75 days, and were attended by numerous Princes from different 
f);uts of India. On the first day the statue of the Buddha was 
-t't up in a tempoiary shrine and honoured by the distribution 
>1 costly offerings. On the second and third days the images 
of Sun and Siva wej'e worshipped, but in each case the gifts 
li-,tributed were les.s valuable than tho.se distributed on the 
first day. On the fourth day gifts were distributed to 10,000 
Ouddhist monks. For the next twenty days gifts were bestowed 
!il)on the Brahmins. The next ten days were spent in bestowing 
.^ifts on the Jains and members of other sects. For the next 
ten days alms were bestowed upon the mendicants. For the 
next month gifts were made to the poor, the orphans, and the 
destitute. By this time the wealth accumulated during the last 
live years was exhausted ; Harsha then gave away his personal 
gems and goods. He begged from Rajyasri an ordinary second¬ 
hand garment, and having put it on, he worshipped the Buddhas 
of the ten regions. Such an example of charity and benevolence 
's unequalled even in Indian history. 

HARSHA’S RBLIGION 

Harsha’s ancestors were worshippers of jSe Sun. Epigraphic 
evidence shows that Harsha himself wapa devotee of Siva 
during, at least, the first twenty-five yearsjR his reign. Towards 
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the later part of his life, however, he was attracted towards 
Buddhism, probably under the influence of his Buddhist sister 
Rajyasri; his friendship with Hiuen Tsang may also have been 
jjartly responsible for this change in his religious outlook. He 
is said to have erected many Buddhist stupas and monasteries. 
He annually summoned a convocation of the Buddhist monks 
for the discussion of religious problems. He prohibited the 
slaughter of animals. Like Asoka, he made arrangements for 
the free .supply of food and medicine to the poor and the 
destitute. In the Kanauj assembly he showed some partiality 
for the Mahay ana faith. But he was never a convert to 
Buddhism, and he ofl&cially honoured Siva and Aditya (Sun) in 
the Prayaga assembly. Hiuen Tsang’s account makes it clear 
that Buddhism was on the decline, although the pilgrim seems 
to have been unconscious of this fact. Jainism was not popular, 
except in North Bihar, North Bengal and Samatata (Eastern 
Bengal). The predominant religion was Brahmanical Hinduism, 
and the principal deities were Aditya, Siva and Vishnu. 

tll'ERARi^ ACTIVITIES 

Harsha was a great patron of learning. Hiuen Tsang says 
that one-fourth of the revenue from the crown lands was 
earmarked for rewarding scholars and literary men. Harsha 
made large endowments to Nalanda, the world-famous centre of 
Buddhist learning, where Hiuen Tsang studied for several years. 
The Chinese pilgrim says,(_“There were thousands of similar 
institutions in India, but none comparable to Nal^da in 
grandeur. There were 10,000 students who studied various 
subjects, including religious literature, both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical, and discourses were given from 100 pulpits every 
day.'^ Piety of generations of Kings not only adorned that place 
willi magnificent buildings, both residential and lecture halls, 
but supplied all the material necessities of this vast concourse 
of the teachers and the taught. The revenues of about 100 
villages were remitted for this purpose, and two hundred house¬ 
holders in these villages supplied in turn the daily needs of 
the inmates”. (The teachers of Nalanda were men of the highest 
ability and talemj) ^The atmosphere was surcharged with 
intellectual enthusl sm -S “The day is not sufficient for asking 
and answering pr^Wd questions. From morning till night 
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they engage in discussion ; the old and the young mutually help 
one another”. 

Harsha extended his patronage to men of literature, and 
was himself a poet of no mean repute. His court was adorned 
by Banabhatta, the celebrated author of the Harsha^hariia, an 
important historical work narrating the incidents of the early 
l^art of Harsha's reign, and the Kddamban, a poetical novel 
of great literary merit. Harsha himself wrote three well-known 
dramas, the Priyadarsikd, the RatnavaXi, and the Ndgdnanda. 

GENEAbOGICAIv TABLE OI? THE PUSHYABHUTI DYNASTY 

Naravanlhan 

Prabhakarvardb an 

__ _.L_. 

Rajyavardhan Harsliavardlian 

Siladitya 

I 

Daughter = Dhruvaseii IT 
of Valabhi 

EFFECTS OF HARSHA’S DEATH 

Harsha was neither a great conqueror nor, probably, a 
very successful administrator. His fame rests chiefly on the 
friendly eulogy of two partisan writers, Banabhatta and Hiuen 
Tsang. The empire built up by him was neither so large nor • 
so well-governed as the Gupta Empire, and it did not survive 
his death (646 or 647 A.D.). He left no heir, and the organi¬ 
sation of the empire was not strong enough to survive its 
builder. The throne of Kanauj was seized by one of his ministers, 
whose name was probably Arjun. The usurper opposed the 
entry of the Chinese mission sent before Harsha’s death and 
killed or captured its small escort. The leader of the mission, 
Wang-hiuen-tse, escaped to Nepal, which was then tributary 
to Tibet, and at his request Srong-tsan Gampo, the famous 
King of Tibet, who had married a Chinese princess, sent an 
army to punish the usurper. Arjun was captured and sent to 
China. The Tirhut region was. annexed ta Tibet, and remained 
under Tibetan rule until 703 A.d. Orfe again North India 
lost its political unity. 


Rajyasri 

- (iraliavarman 
(Maukhari) 
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KANAUJ IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY 

Nothing is definitely known about the history of Kanauj 
for about 75 years after Harsha’s death. A military adventurer 
named Yasovarman appears to have occupied the throne of 
Kanauj dmdng the period circa 725-752 a.d. No definite in¬ 
formation is available about his ancestry. He has been identified 
with that ‘King of Central India* who, according to Chinese 
evidence, sent his minister To China in 731 a.d. Neither the 
object nor the result of this mission is known to us. Vakpati, 
a court poet of Yasovarman, credits him with victories over the 
King of Gauda and conquests in Southern and Western India. 
It is difficult to say whether the story of Yasovarman*s 
Digvijaya, as described in Vakpati’s well-known Prakrit work 
GaudnvahOj is anything more than conventional eulogy. 
Yasovarman was the patron of the great dramatist Bhavabhuti, 
whose Uttarardmacharitam is a masterpiece of Indian dramatic 
literature. Yasovarman’s end was tragic ; he was defeated and 
killed by I^alitaditya of Kashmir. 

During the last quarter of the eighth century the throne 
of Kanauj was occupied by a family of minor rulers wffiose 
names end with the word Ayudha. Indrayudha was defeated 
and dethroned by Dharmapal of Bengal, who.placed his protege 
Chakrayudha on the vacant throne. Chakrayudha was defeated 
by the Gurjara-Pratihara King Nagabhata II, who is said to 
have transferred his capital to Kanauj. 


SECTION in 

NORTHERN INDIA AFTER HARSHA 


KASHMIR 

The geographical position of the valley of Kashmir could 
not isolate it from the main currents of Indian history, although 
it naturally enjoyed better opportunities of developing its indi¬ 
genous institutions than other provinces of India. Kashmir 
certainly formed par4^f the Maurya and Kushan Empires, but 
the Guptas were not V^le to extend their power to that distant 
valley. 
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According to the well-known historical poem, Kalhana*s 
Rdjaiarangini, composed in the twelfth century, which forms 
the principal source of our information regarding the history of 
Kashmir, Durlabhavardhan founded the Karkota dynasty early 
in the seventh century. Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir during 
his reign. The most powerful ruler of the dynasty W'as Lalit- 
•aditya Muktapida {circa 724-760 A.D.), who led an expedition 
against the Tibetans, carried his arms to the upper Oxus valley, 
defeated Yasovarman of Kanauj and conquered a portion of the 
Punjab. We are told that he overran eastern India (Magadha, 
Bengal, Kamarupa and Orissa), penetrated into the Deccan and 
tnniibled the Chalukyas, conquered Malwa and Gujarat, and 
defeated the Arabs of Sind. It is difl&cult to accept these stories 
as true, but there is no doubt that towards the middle of the 
eighth century Kashmir occupied a very prominent position in 
the political arena of Northern India. Lalitaditya sent an 
embassy to the Chinese Emperor Hiuen Tsang, He built some 
Buddhist monasteries and Hindu temples, the most important 
'^tructu^e among them being the great Martanda temple dedicated 
!o the Sun. 

Ealitaditya was succeeded by some weak Kings who failed 
to maintain the power and prestige of Kashmir. His grandson, 
Jayapida Vinayaditya (779-810 A.D.), revived the reputation of 
the Karkota dynasty. He defeated and dethroned a King of 
Kanauj who may be identified with Indrayudha or his immediate 
predecessor. Kalhana says that he sent expeditions against 
Nepal and North Bengal, but the historical value of these state¬ 
ments is not beyond question. Jayapida was a patron of letters, 
and his court was adorned by several scholars of repute. 

About the middle of the ninth century the Karkota dynasty 
was replaced by the Utpala dynasty. Kashmir gave up all 
schemes of conquest and sank into obscurity, but it was able 
to retain its independence till 1339 a.d. 

IMPORTANCE OF KANAUJ 

It has already been pointed out that during the reign of 
Harsha Kanauj became th« premier city.^f Northern India 
and replaced Pataliputra as the centre of j')olitical gravity. In 
the eighth century the jMDSsession of K^Jiuj came to signalise 
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the assumption of imperial pretensions. We have seen that two 
Kings of Kashmir, Lalitaditya and Jayapida, defeated the rulers 
of Kanauj, and it is probable that the former succeeded in 
bringing Kanauj under liis own control. We shall see that the 
Palas of Bengal, the Gurjara-Pratiharas, and the Rashtrakutas 
of Southern India engaged in a long struggle for the possession 
of the imperial city. The final victory lay with the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas, who established their capital at Kanauj, and founded 
an empire which was more extensive, more powerful, more 
enduring than the comparatively small and ephemeral empire 
of Plarsha. 

RISK OF THK GITRJARA-PRATIIIARAS 

The Gurjara-Pratiharas claimed to be Rajputs belonging to 
the Solar dynasty, their traditional ancestor being Lakshmana, 
the younger brother of Rama, the great hero of the Ramayana ; 
but in reality they appear to have been of foreign extraction. 
They were probably descended from the Gurjaras, one of those 
Central Asiatic tribes which poured into India along with the 
Huns in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. Their earliest settle¬ 
ment was at Maiidor (in Marwar, Rajputana). One branch of 
the family gradually advanced southwards and established itself 
in Malwa. An early prince of this family ‘is described as ruler 
Avanti. Nagabhata I increased the power and prestige of the 
family by repelling “the armies of the powerful Mlechchha 
King”, i.c., the Arabs of Sind. He carried his aims to Broach. 
The next two rulers were weaklings, but towards the close of 
the eighth century a.d. Vatsaraja {circa 738-784 a.d.) not only 
consolidated his power in Malwa and Rajjiutana but also tried 
to extend his conquests to Eastern India, where he found a 
worthy antagonist in the Pala dynasty of Bengal. 

RIvSE OF THE .PAEAS 

The death'll of Sasanka (circa 637 a.d.) ushered in an era 
of political turi^oil in Bengal. Hiuen Tsang, who travelled in 
Bengal shortly aliter Sasanka’s death, mentions four Kingdoms 
in Bengal proper, mz., Pundravardhana (North Bengal), Karna- 
suvarna (northern ^irts of Western Bengal), Samatata (South- 
East Bengal), and ^mralipti (Tamluk, i.e.j Midnapur region). 
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GBNBAIA3GICAL TABLE OF THE IMPERIAL 
GURJARA-PRATIHARAS 

Name nnknown 


Nagabhata I 


Name unkno-wn 


Kakustha 


Devaraja 
VatLaja 
Nagabhata II 
Ramabhadra 

I 

Bhoja I 

Mihira, Adivaraha 

I 

Mahendrapal I 

I 

Mahipal I 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE PALA DYNASTY 

Dayitavishnu 


Vapyata 
Gopal I 




\X^ 

Dharmapal 


Vakpal 


Tribhuvaiiapal 


. 

Devapal 

^ Na 

: 

TT* ^ 


Jayapal 


Vigrahapal I 
■ (Surapal I) 


Narayanapal 

Rajyapal 


Gopal II 
Vigrahjflpal II 
M^^pal I 
ayapal 

Vigrahapal III 

4 

MahipaL ^ Surapal II RamapaP 
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Bhaskarvarman of Kamarupa o(icupied Karnasuvarna and 
issued a grant from Sasanka’s capital city. The history of 
Oauda during the period circa 650-750 a.d. is extremely obscure. 
The absence of political unity invited foreign aggression. 
Bhaskarvarman was followed by Yasovarman, King of Kanauj, 
who is said to have brought nearly the whole of modern Bengal 
under control. It is also probable that Lalitaditya of Kashmir 
•extended his suzerainty over Bengal. 

II 

The anarchy and confusion which prevailed in Bengal for 
more than a century came to an end about the middle of the 
eighth century, when “Gopal was m ade King by the people 
to put an end to a lawless state of things (mM^anydya) in which 
/every one was the prey of his neighbour.'^ There is nothing 
to indicate that Gopal’s ancestors were ruling princes. The 
early inscriptions of the Palas do not claim any mythical origin 
for them, nor do they connect them with any ancient ruling 
family ; but in the later inscriptions of the dynasty there are 
references to descent from the solar race and also from the sea. 
As regards their caste, they were regarded as Kshatriyas, 
•although Abul Fazl describes them as Kayasthas. Their religion 
was Buddhism. Gopal is said to have built a monastery at 
Nalanda and established many religious schools. 

No information is available about Gopal’s political achieve¬ 
ments, nor do we know the precise extent of the Kingdom ruled 
by him. The e?irly rulers of the dynasty are, however, des¬ 
cribed as lords of Vanga (Eastern Bengal) and Gauda (Western 
Bengal). The period of Gopal’s reign roughly covers the years 
750-770 A.D. 

STRUGGI^E BETWEEN DHARMAPAE, THE PRATIHARAS AND THE 

RASHTRAKUTAS 

Gopal was Amcceeded by his son Dharm^k^l {circa 770-810 
'a.d.) who raised\he Pala Kingdom to the position of an imperial 
frpower. His contSmporaries on the Pratihara throne were Vatsa- 
t raja {circa 738-78lkA.D.) and Nagabhata II {circa 805-833 A.D.) 
and the contemporary Rashtrakuta rulers of the Deccan were 
Dhruva {circa 779-793^ A.D.) and Govinda III {circa 793-814 a.d.). 
For a pretty long p^ od these vigorous rulers fought fear the 
imperial position in i, rthern India, the ultimate success re- 
zmaining with the Pratin Tas. 
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Vatsaraja’s attempt to extend his conquests to Eastern India, 
was naturally opposed by Dharmapal, an ambitious ruler anxious- 
to push his arms towards the west. Vatsaraja claims to have 
‘appropriated with ease the fortune of royalty of the Gauda’. 
This does not necessarily mean that he occupied any portion 
of the Pala Kingdom, although it is almost definite that he 
was victor in the contest. At this stage the rising power of 
the Palas was saved from further intervention from the west 
by a disastrous defeat inflicted upon Vatsaraja by Dhruva. The 
Pratihara ruler was compelled to take shelter in the desert of 
Rajputana, Dhruva then invaded the Gangetic Doab, where 
he met Dharmapal and defeated him. He is said to have ‘seized 
the white umbrellas ... of the Gauda King’. But it was hardly 
l)ossible for a Southern ruler to establish a lasting empire in 
the north. Dhruva’s ephemeral success did not do any per- 
manent injury to Dharmapal ; on the other hand, the dis¬ 
comfiture of his Pratihara rival left him free to subjugate 
Northern India. 

Some inscriptions of the Pala dynasfty give us some 
important details about Dliarmapal’s triumphant campaign in 
Northern India. We are told that he acquired the sovereignty 
of Mahodaya Kanauj) by having defeated Indraraja 

(generally identified with Indrayudha^), and then conferred it 
upon Chakrayudha. The new ruler of Kanauj^was installed in 
the presence of the rulers of Bhoja, Matsya, Mav a, Kuru, Yadu, 
Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira.® There can be hardly 
any doubt that these Princes recognised Dharmapal as their 
suzerain. It seems, therefore, that Dharmapal had succeeded 
in getting himself acknowledged as the Emperor of Northern 
India. Bengal and Bihar were under his direct rule ; Kanauj 
was a vassal State under the rule of his nominee Chakrayudha ; 
a large number of principalities in the Punja’ f Eastern Raj¬ 
putana, Malwa, Berar, and probably also Nepal were governed 


* See p. 136. 

“ Gandhara, Madra, and Kara were located respectively in the 
western, central and eastern Punjab. Matsya my in modem Alwar- 
Jaipnr-Bharatpur region. Yavana probably refer/* :o an Arab prindpality, 
either in Sind or in the north-west. The Yadu.*" nled over some districts 
of the Punjab, Mathura, Surashtra, etc. The } bja principality probably 
lay in Berar. 
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by rulers who ‘bowed down respectfully with their diadems 
trembling’. 

Towards the beginning of the ninth century A.D. the power 
of the Pratiharas was revived by Nagabhata II. He is said to 
have made alliance with the rulers of Sindhu, Andhra, Vidarbha 
and Kalinga. Having thus strengthened his position he attacked 
Kanauj ; Chakrayudha was defeated and fled to his suzerain 
Dharmapal. According to some writers, this victory put 
Nagabhata in possession of the imperial city of Kanauj, to which 
he now transferred his capital. There is no decisive evidence in 
favour of this vicAv. In any case, after his victory over Chakra¬ 
yudha, Nagabhata triumphantly marched to the east and inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Dharmapal in a pitched battle fought near 
Monghyr. For the Pala Empire the consequences of this defeat 
might have been very serious, but once more the Rashtrakutas 
saved it by their sudden intervention in the Northern conflict. 

Wc do not know Avhether Dharmapal invoked the assistance 
of Govinda III after the arrival of the Pratihara army in the 
heart of his dominions. Nagabhata had offended the Rashtra- 
kuta King by occupying some parts of Malwa, which was at 
that time subordinate to the latter, and also by making alliance 
with some states (Andhra, Vidarbha) on ‘the border of * the 
Rashtrakuta dominions. So Govinda III might have advanced 
to the North of^’^is own accord, with a view to crush the Prati¬ 
hara power. Ifjf'any case, we definitely know that Govinda III 
inflicted,a severfe defeat on Nagabhata and marched-right across 
his dominions at least up to the Ganges-Jumna Doab. The 
Rashtrakuta records tell us that both Dharmapal and Chakra¬ 
yudha ‘surrendered’ to Govinda III. This ‘surrender’ was 
probably the price by w'hich they purchased the assistance of 
the Rashtrakir^ monarch against Nagabhata. 

Dharmapa^ submission to Govinda HI was probably 
nominal, and t®re are reasons to believe that the Pala Empire 
-escaped almost l^hurt from the struggle against Nagabhata. 
The power of t^ Pratiharas probably remained confined to 
Rajputana and theWdjoining regions. One epigraphic record 
represents Nagabhaw.^as having won victories against Anartta 
(Northern Kathiawar! Malava (Malwa), Matsya, Kirata (in the 
Himalayan region), \^^a (Kosambi region), and the Turushkas 
(Arabs of vSind). 
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STRUGGLE BETWEEN DEVAPAL, THE PRATIHARAS AND THE RASHTRA- 
KUTAS V-fc.,^ 

Dharmapal was succeeded by his son Devapal {circa 810- 
850 A.D.). He was a very powerful ruler, and we have epigraphic 
lecords relating to his campaigns against the Pragjyotishas, 
Litkalas, Hunas, Gurjaras and Dravidas. Pragjyotisha obviously 
indicates the Brahmaputra volley, or Kamarupa. The ruler of 
tliih Kingdom, either Pralambha or Harjara, accepted the 
iizcrainty of Devapal and was left unmolested. Utkala (Orissa) 
was thoroughly subjugated. The reference to the victory over 
ilif Huns probably indicates a succest^ful invasion of a Hun 
j)nncipality in Uttarapatha, near the Himalayas. Devapal also 
clisims victory over Kamboja, which lay to the north-west of the 
j’lmjab. 

We are told that Devapal crushed the pride of the Gurjaras. 
There is some evidence to show that Nagabhata revived his 
power after Dharmapal’s death and even occupied Kanauj. 
His successor, Ramabhadra, was a feeble ruHr, during whose 
leign the enemies of the Pratiharas are said *to have ravaged 
his dominions. But his son and successor, Mihira Bhoja {circa 
836-885 A.D.), was a great ruler. He occufiied Kanauj and 
established his authority in Bundelkhand as well as in Gurjaratra 
(Marwar). He was, however, defeated by Dc’^^^apal, probably 
between 840 a.d. and 850 a.d. Foiled in t ' east, Bhoja 
turned his attention to the south, and overran kouther"» Raj- 
putaiia and Malwa. The inevitable contest witll the IMshtra- 
klitas followed. He was defeated by Dhruva II, a Ra^ntrakuta 
chieftain of Broach. He also came into conflict wi Krishna II 
{circa 877-913 A.D.) ; the result was probably indecisive. These 
successive defeats put a severe strain on Bhoja’s powtr, and even 
Gurjaratra passed out of his hands.. f 

The statement that Devapal defeated the .iravidas may 
he taken to indicate that the Rashtrakuta KiUg iWoghavarsha I 
{circa 814-877 A.D.) was defeated by him. ThJ^ success of the 
Pala ruler was probably facilitated by the injllrnal discords in 
the Rashtrakuta Kingdom. It has .been yggested that the 
Dravida ruler defeated by Dharmapal shou"* ^ be identified with 
the Pandya King Sri-Mara Sri-Vallabha. ^ - 

The .Arab traveller, Sulaiman, saysjmat DevapaPs troops 
were more numerous than those of his adversaries—the Rashtra- 
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kutas and the Pratiharas. About 50,000 elephants accompanied* 
his army in his campaigns, and about 15,000 men in his army 
were employed in washing clothes. The Arab traveller refers 
to the Pala Kingdom as ‘Ruhmi*. His statements about Deva-, 
paPs military strength can hardly be accused of exaggeration. 
The Pala monarch's reputation transcended the boundaries of 
India. King Bala])utradeva of the Sailendra dynasty ruling in 
Java, Sumatra and Malay’ Peninsula sent an ambassador to him, 
to ask for a grant of five villages with which the former proposed 
to endow a monastery built by him at Nalanda. Devapal granted 
this request. 

DECLINE OF THE PALAS AND TRIUMPH OF THE PRATIHARAS 

The glory of the Pala Empire did not long survive the 
death of Devapal. No military achievement is attributed by 
the Pala records to his successors, Vigrahapal I or Surapal I 
{circa 850-854 A.D.) and Narayanapal {circa 854-908 A.D.). A 
Rashtrakuta inscription tells us that the rulers of Anga, Vanga 
and Magadha pa.d homage to Amoghavarsha I, who probably 

invaded the Palg Kingdom in the reign of Narayanapal. 

* 

\ The defeat indicted by the Rashtrakuta King on the weak 
and pacific P? la King probably enabled Gurjara Bhoja 
to establish his-suzerainty in Northern India. The well-known 
Arabjtraveller#?j)ulaiman, writing in 851 A.D., describes Bhoja as 
‘unfriendly tof'ihe Arabs’ and ‘the greatest foe of the Muham- 
madaiftA faith’.y The Muslim writer bestows high praise on his 
army, sl^ciaUV cavalry. Bhoja subjugated extensive territories 
in Bund^-hind and the United Provinces and advanced almost 

ff ^ 

to the bord^^s of Magadha. Epigraphic records prove beyond 
doubt that Be humbled the contemporary Pala ruler. In the 
west he extefe^ed his conquests as far as Kathiawar and Karnal 
(in the Punjal^ The rulers of Assam and Orissa took advantage 
of the weakiiMS of the Palas and asserted their independence. 
The Rashtrakufl^ were temporarily weakened by the revolt of 
their Gujarat branch and the long struggle with the Eastern 
Chalukyas; t)ut\ Krishna II seems, to have defeated' 
Narayanapal. \\ 

Bhoja was succeeded by his son Mahendrapal I {circa 885- 
910 A.D.). Under hiitiy:he Pratihara Empire reached its zenith. 
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lie defeated Narayanapal, annexed Magadha, and even 
occupied North Bengal for a time. In the west his authority 
extended as far as Kathiawar. Kalhana informs us that 
Sankaravarman of Kashmir reconquered some portions of the 
Punjab which had been annexed by Bhoja. But the Karnal 
region remained under the rule of Mahendrapal. His court was 
adorned by the famous poet Rajasekhara. 

Mahendrapal was succeeded by his son Bhoja II, who,^was 
soon dethroned by his brother Mahipal {circa 912-944 A.D.). 
Probably in or about 908 A.D. Narayanapal recovered North 
Bengal and Bihar. Sometime between 915 A.D. and 917 a.d, 
Mahipal was severely defeated by the RavShtrakuta King 
liidra III, who sacked Kanauj and plundered Pratihara territory 
as far east as Prayaga (Allahabad). The Rashtrakutas won 
further successes some years later ; the closing years of Mahi- 
})aPs reign were darkened by the triumphant Northern expe<li- 
tions of Krishna III. 

The successors of Narayanapal—Rajyapal {circa 908-940 
A.D.) and Gopal II {circa 940-960 a.d.),— r''tained their hold 
on Magadha and North Bengal, although the/ were not strong 
enough to challenge the Pratihara suzerainty lo. Northern Indi^. 
Kajyacpal probably married a Rashtrakuta p;*’ cess ; this ma^i- 
iiionial alliance seems to have strengthened l e position of the, 
Palas. 

DECLINE OF THE PRATIHARAS : RIvSE OF NEW D’i 4STIES 

.t 

Although the Pratiharas continued to enjoy some sort of 
formal suzerainty over large portions of Northerr^ Im^a till the 
extinction of the dynasty in the early part of ^.ne eleventh 
century, yet they lost all effective authority af ^r MahipaPs 
disastrous defeats at the hands of the Rashtrakut s. Under the 
weak successors of Mahipal several Rajput dynr aes established 
autonomous principalities in different parts of northern India. 
<-)f these dynasties the Chandellas of Bundell<\,wiand, the Kala- 
churis of Chedi (Central Provinces), the Pardnaras of Malwa, 
the Chaulukyas of Gujarat and the Chau^ns of Sakambhari 
(in Rajputana)^ deserve special mention, jfrhe last Pratihara 
ruler, Rajyapdl, saved himself by a ' wardly flight when 

* For th'e history of these dynasties, seechapter X. 

10 
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Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni threatened Kanauj. But the un¬ 
fortunate King was defeated and killed by the Chandella Prince 
Vidyadhara. Thus the Pratihara dynasty came to an inglorious 
end. 

THE EATER PAEAS 

After the decline of the Pratihara dynasty the Palas 
encountered two new enemies in the west—the Chandellas and 
the Kalachuris. There arc cpigraphic references to some 
Chandella and Kalachuri incursions into Bengal during the 
reigns of Gopal II and Vigrahapal II {circa 960-988 a.d.). 
Bengal seems to have lost her i)olitical unity in the second half 
of the tenth century A.D,, for there are eihgrapliic references 
to several independent principalities in East and South Bengal. 

The fallen fortunes of the Pala dynasty were temi^orarily 
revived by Mahipal I (circa 988-1038 a.d.), who consolidated 
his authority in North and East Bengal, It is doubtful whether 
he succeeded in - recovering Pala power in West or South 
Bengal. During ihe period 1021-1023 A.D, a Chola general sent 
by Rajendra Chola “attacked and overthrew, in order, Dharma- 
pa^Ja of Dandab^u;kti, Ranasura of Southern Radha, and 
Go^indachandra A,“f Vangala, before he foiight with Mahipala 
and conquered %’tara-Radha’\ No definite information is avail¬ 
able ^out thd|i'xact relations of these Princes Avith Mahipal, 
but i\jL#. genem^^y agreed that the Chola campaign rvas nothing 
more \han a ftiurricd raid across a vast stretch of country. 
Epigraiy^c ewdence shows that Mahi]:>al ruled ovei North and 
South Bilrli^^He was probably defeated by the Kalachuri King 
Gaiigeya. 

The ag^fcssive policy of Gangeya was continued by his 
son and succl^or Eak.shmi-Karna, who waged a long struggle 
with Nayapafc, circa. 1038-1055 a.d.), son and successor of 
Mahipal, and ^o with Nayapala’s son and successor, Vigraha¬ 
pal III (circa 101^-1070 A.D.). Bengal had to face an invasion 
from the Chaluk^L King Somesvara I, probably not long before 
1068 A.D. Abou^the middle of the eleventh century a.d. 
Bengal was invadea|^y Mahasivagupta Yayati, the Somavamsi’ 
ruler of Orissa. In^ilpendent dynasties arose in East, West,, 
and South Bengal. 
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At last a rebellion of the vassal chiefs led to the defeat and 
death of Mahipal II (1070-1075 A.D.), and North Bengal passed 
under the rule of Divya, a high official of the Kaivarta caste. 
He was a powerful and able ruler. He was succeeded by his 
younger brother Rudroka, whose successor was Bhima. This 
political revolution constitutes the subject matter of t^ w^ell- 
knowii historical kdvya, Rdmachmiiam, written by Sandhyakar 
Nandi. The power of the Pala dynasty was partially revived 
by Rainapal, the younger brother of Mahipal 11, who defeated 
and cai>tured Bhima and wreaked a terrible vengeance upon 
liiin. After consolidating his authority in North Bengal, Rama- 
]»al brought Kast Bengal and Assam under his suzerainty and 
pushed his arms as far as Kalinga, where he came into conflict 
w itli Aiiantavarman Choda-Ganga of the Eastern Ganga dynasty. 
In the west he fought with the Gahadavala King Govinda- 
cliandra. His weak successors failed to maintain the integrity 
of the Kingdom left by him. About the middle of the twelfth 
century the Pala Kingdom was confined to Central and Eastern 
Bihar, and probably included a portion of Noi ch Bengal. Then 
llie Senas occupied North Bengal. Some Prir :es whose names 
ended in ‘i)al’ continued to rule in Bihar foi some time, br^ 
their relationship, if any, with the dynasty of Gopal is yet 
uncertain. 


SECTION IV 

SOUTHERN INDIA IN THE POST-GUPTA Pi\rIO 


RISE OF THE CHAI.UKYAS OF VATAPI 

The Chalukyas played an imi)ortant part in ,ie history of 
Southern India for several centuries. Their o in is lost in 
obscurity, but it is probable that they were - escended from 
Northern Indian Kshatriyas and migrated from Ayodhya to the 
country beyond the Vindhyas. Smith conneci.s them with the 
Gurjaras and thinks that they emigrated i^m Rajputana to 
ihe Deccan, There is no conclusive evideiv in support of this 
theory. 

About the middle of the sixth centu / Pulakesin I carved 
out a small principality in the Kan^ese-speaking country 
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around Vatapi (modern Badami, Bijapur district), which hence¬ 
forth became his capital. He performed an Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice, but his territory and power did not justify imperial pre¬ 
tensions, His son and successor, Kirtivarman I, w^ho probably 
ascended the throne in 566 A.D., extended his conquests to 
North Konkan and North Kanara, and probably also to the 
Bellary and Karnul districts. The stories relating to his con¬ 
quests in Magadha, Bengal, and the Chola and the Pandya 
territories in the Far South, are probably poetical embellish¬ 
ments devoid of historical foundations. He was succeeded by 
his brother Mangalesa (597-608 a.d.) who conquered the Ratna- 
giri district in the Konkan and subjugated the Kalachuris of 
Northern Deccan. His attempt to settle the succession on his 
son was opposed by his nephew (Kirtivarman’s son) Pulakesin, 
who defeated and killed him and occupied the throne. 

ZENITH OF CHAEUKYA POWER : PULAKESIN II (609-642 A.D.) 

I jion left its traces upon the fortunes of 

and the early years of Pulakesin II’s 
bjugating his rebellious feudatories and 
ed the capital of the Kadambas of North 
Gangas of Mysore, and subdued the 
ikan. The I^atas of Southern Gujarat, 
xurjaras (of Broach?) submitted to him. 
2red a crushing defeat, and his attempt 
beyond the Narmada proved a failure, 
jala (in modern C.P.) and Kalinga felt 
pproach of the Chalukya army, and the 
nodern Pithapuram in the Madras Presi- 
lim without opposition. He defeated the 
avarman I and advanced within a few 
capital Kanchi. When the victorious 
the Kaveri, the Cholas, the Keralas and 
to Pulakesin II. Thus the Chalukya 
ifying a large part of Southern India 
e Narmada to the districts beyond the 
:e. But his end was tragic. The Pallava 
stormed Vatapi (642 a.d.) and probably 
If. 
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Pulakesin II was undoubtedly a very powerful King. He 
is said to have maintained friendly relations with Khusru II, 
King of Persia, and exchanged diplomatic missions with him. 
Some scholars believe that the reception of a Persian mission 
liy Pulakesin II is depicted in one of the Ajanta cave paintings. 

HIUEN TSANG ON THE CHAEUKYA KINGDOM 

Hiuen Tsang visited Southern India in the reign of 
Pulakesin II. He describes the soil of Maharashtra as rich and 
.ertile. According to him, “the inhabitants were proud-spirited 
.nid warlike, grateful for favours and revengeful for wrongs, 
;,(jlf-sacrificing towards suppliants in distress and sanguinary to 
death with any who treated them insultingly. Their martial 
lieroes who led the van of the army in battle went into conflict 
intoxicated, and their war-elephants were also made drunk 
before an engagement.’* About Pulakesin II the Chinese 
pilgrim observes, “The King, in consequence of his possessing 
these men and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. 
His plans and undertakings are widespread, md his beneficent^ 
actions are felt over a great distance. His ffibjects obey hii^ 
with perfect submission.” 

LATER CHALUKYAS OF VATAPI 

Pulakesin II’s death was followed by the t|^]:>orary 
of the Clialukya power. His son Vikramadityayl (655-6.^,..fiiple 
.-succeeded in recovering his paternal dominion^trom » it as 
of the Pallavas. The struggle against the PaAvas ^Krishna 
tinned, the Pallava capital was plundered, and WM^j^elessly 
the Clialukya army was once more felt by thc^deposed by 
fveralas and the Pandyas. His successors, VinaJ 
Vijayaditya I, whose reigns cover the period cirfj^ 
were powerful rulers. The former is creditej 
over a ‘lord of the whole of Uttardpatha\ whl 
i)e identified with one of the successors of jigins with the 
Aclityasena. During the reign of Vikramadit|p.). The Ganga 
a.d.) the Pallavas w^ere once more defeated annexed. The 
plundered, by the Chalukya army. The^jh^a then turned his 
and th? people of Malabar submitted t^^t with the Gurjara- 
t^ind invaded Tata (Southern Gujarat), expeditions did not 
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within the Chalnkya dominions, bnt they were repulsed. Thus 
Southern India was saved from the Arab menace. His son, 
Kirtivarman II, lost Maharashtra to the Rashtrakuta chief 
Dantidurga, and the sovereignty of the Chalukyas came to an 
end (circa 753 A.D.). 

GENEAI/DGICAIv TABLE OF THE CHALUKYA DYNASTY 

Pulakesin I 

I _ _ 

r ... ‘ ' I 

Kirtivarman ] (566-597 A.D ) Man}>aic*sa (597-608 A.D.) 

Pulakt^siii II (609-642 A.D ) Kubja Vishnuvardhaii 

I (I'ounder of the Eastern 

Vikramaditya I (655-680 .\.D.) Chalnkya Dynasty) 

Vinayaditya (68(l696 A.D.) 

Vijayaditya (696-733 A.D.) 

Vikramaditya If (733-746 A.D.) 

f 

Kirtivarman II, 746-757 A.D.) 

Rl^JGION UNDERI he chalukyas 

tThe Chalu^ 'as were Bralimaiiical Hindus, but they were 
o the Ip' ui tradition of religious toleration. Buddhism 
wly d dniug in their territories, although it apiiears 
linen sang’s account that it was not extinct. The 
pilg’ im noticed more than one hundred Buddhist 
's. Jainism prospered in Southern India during this 
enjoyed the patronage of the Chalukyas. Large 
built at Vatapi and Pattadakal (Bijapur district) 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The practice of ex- 
mples came into vogue. Some of the famous 
coes iirobably belong to the Chalnkya period. 

F THE RASHTRAKUTAS 

the Rashtrakutas, who exercised sovereignty 
of Southern India for more than two cen- 
s the origin of many other ancient Indian 
s of the dynasty claimed descent from 
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Yadu, but it is difficult to take such traditions as sober history. 
Some scholars connect the Rashtrakutas with the Rathikas 
mentioned in one of Asoka’s edicts. Some Chalukya records 
describe them as agriculturists of the Andhra country. There 
are epigraphic records showing that they were hereditary 
chieftains under the Chalukyas. It is probable that their 
original home was in Karnataka (not in Maharashtra), and their 
mother-tongue was Kanarese, Although they are usually 
described as the Rashtrakutas of Manyakhcta (Malkhcd, in the 
Xi/am’s Dominions), the capital was established at that place 
by Amoghavarsha I ; the earlier seat of their power is unknown. 


The founder of the Rashtrakuta power was Dantidurga, 
who wrested Maharashtra from the Chalukya King Kirti- 
varman II about the middle of the eighth ccntur>^ He is also 
said to have defeated other contemporary rulers, like those of 
Kan chi (evidently a Pallava Prince), Kalinga, South Kosala (in 
C.P.), Malava (probably the Gurjara-Pratihara Prince of Ujjain), 
Lata (Southern Gujarat), and other small principalities. 

He was succeeded by his uncle Krishna 11 (768-772 a.d. 
He coinjileted the overthrow of Kirtivarman III crushed a prouj 
Prince nametl Rahappa whose identity is aPtrlresent unknovvjf, 
subdued the Konkah, overran the Kingdom * the Gangas^f 
Mysore, and defeated Vishnuvardhana IV, the Iwstern ChahAya 
lulcr of Vengi. He a.ssumcd imperial titles. (hK^f his gj 
achievements was the building of the famous ^k-cut jl^anple 
of S’va at Kllora (Nizam’s Dominions). Smith 1|escrib|if it as 
‘the most marvellous architectural freak in Incm’. j^rishna 
Mas succeeded by his son Govinda II, who w^k'■dnopelcssly 
addicted to sensual pleasures. He \vas defeated an<|pdeposed by 
liis younger brother Dhruva. 


PERIOD OK RAbllTRAKUTA GI.ORY 

The period of Rashtrakuta imperialism jfcgius with the 
reign of Dhruva Nirupama {circa 779-793 AJp.). The Oanga 
King was defeated, and his territories wefc annexed. The 
Pallava ruler of Kanchi was defeated. Dh|||wa then turned his 
attention to the North and came into con^tt with the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas and the Palas. The Norther^^ expeditions did not 
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result in the expansion of territory, but they undoubtedly 
demonstrated the rising greatness of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. 

Dhruva’s death or abdication {circa 793 a.d.) was followed 
by a war of succession, at the end of which the Rashtrakuta 
Kingdom came in the possession of his son Govinda III 
Jagattunga {circa 793-814 a.d.). He suppressed a rebellion in 
the Ganga territory annexed by his father, and defeated Danti- 
varman, tlie Pallava raler of Kanchi. Then he turned his 
arms against the Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Palas of Northern 
India. While he was busy in the North, a grand confederacy 
was formed against him in the South by the Cholas, the Pandyas, 
and the rulers of Kanchi, Gangavadi {i.e., the Ganga Kingdom 
in My sore)'and Kerala. Govinda crushed this formidable coali¬ 
tion and asserted his suzerainty over Southern India. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son, who is known only 

by his epithet Amoghavarsha I {circa 814-877 a.d.). Probably 

his proper name was Sarva. He was a minor at the time of his 

accession. His guardian was Karkaraja-Suvarnavarsha of the 

collateral Gujara'* branch of the family.^ The minority of the 

^ulcr encouraged some of the tributary Princes to rebel, and the 

position became io serious that Amoghavarsha lost his throne. 

lA^itliin a short file he regained the ihrocie, but he was still 

yofyig, and too ,vcak to undertake military expeditions. Later 

j?n ‘ ? secured ictories against the Chahikya ruler of' Vengi. 

He . aid to ^.ve extended his political influence over Eastern 

India jBihar .ad Bengal), but there is hardly any historical 

founda.'on feV this claim. Indeed, Amoghavarsha's military 
/ * 

weakness Jef the Palas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas free to fight 
among the ,)elves for the mastery of Northern India. It seems 
that he wa; more interested in religion and literature than in 
military exp dts. He was attracted towards Jainism, but it is 
probable tha he did not give up his ancestral allegiance to 
Brahmanical i. ^nduism. He was a patron of letters, and, like 
Harsha, he w^' himself an author. 


- \;v 

‘ This branch -waV founded by Indra, who was appointed governor 
of bata (Southern Gu\ 'cat) by his elder brother Govinda III about the 
beginning of the nintlfe^ century. It lost its political authority towards 
the close of the ninth c^tury. 
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The Arab travellers and chroniclers describe the Rashtra- 
tuta Kings by the epithet ‘BaUiara/ which is evidently an 
Arabic corruption of the Sanskrit term Vallahhardja. Sulaiman, 
an Arab merchant who travelled in Western India in the middle 
of the ninth century, speaks of ‘the long-lived Balhara’ (i.e., 
Ainoghavarsha I, who ‘enjoyed one of the longest reigns re¬ 
corded in history’), and states that he was acknowledged as one 
of the four greatest rulers of the world, the other three bfeing 
the Caliph of Baghdad, the Emperor of China and the Emperor 
of Constantinople. The Raslitrakutas maintained friendly re¬ 
lations with the Arabs of Sind and encouraged commerce with 
the Arab merchants. This pro-Muslim policy was probably due 
to the fact that the Gurjara-Pratiharas were the common enemies 
of the Raslitrakutas and the Arabs of Sind. 


Krishna II Akdlavarsha {circa 877-913 A.D.), who succeeded 
Ainoghavarsha I, was not a very .successful ruler. His clashes 
with the Eastern Chalukyas of Veiigi and Bhoja Paramara of 
Malwa did not increase the power of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. 
He was succeeded by his grandson, Indfc III Nilyavarshc^ 
{circa 915-017 A.D.), who revived the militaiw glory of Dhru'^ 
and Govinda III. He succeeded in humbliTa 
Gurjara-Pratiharas, of Kanauj. His succ 
II, Govinda IV, and Amoghavarsha III, wh 
the period circa 917-939 A.D. 

I . 

dyn/'f 


the pride of 
|rs, Amoghaf 
jkse reigns c 
were weak rul^^. 

The last great ruler of the Rashtrak'* 

Krishna III {circa 939-968 a.d.). It is probable that 
in conflict with the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Mah^ala a 
Kalanjara and Chitrakuta from him. In the so 
Kanchi and Tanjore. A Chola prince named 



of Parantaka I, was defeated by him in the fs, 
Takkolani (North Arcot district) in 949 a.d. Fj 
the pride of the Pandyas and the Keralas, ancj* 
even the King of Ceylon paid homage to hir,|^ 




was 


c came 
wrested 
h occupied 
gaditya, son 


ous battle of 
also humbled 
e are told that 


FALL OF THE RASHTRAKUTA DYNASTY 

After the year 968 A.D. the fortunesjof the Rashtrakutas 
sank to a very low level owing to the we^pess of the successors 
of Krishna III. Manyakheta itself ^Ms plundered by the 
Paramara King Siyaka-Harsha. Amo^avarsha IV, the last 
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King of the dynasty, was defeated by the Western Chalukya 
ruler Tailapa in 973 a.d. 

GENEALOGICAL^ TABLE OF THE KASHTRvVKUTA DYNAvSTY 

Indra I 


India II 

I 

Dantidurga (754 A.D) 


Govinda II 


Krishna I Akfilavarsha 
(768-772 A.D.) 


Dhruva (779-793 x\.D.) 
Govinda III 1793-814 A D.) 

I 

Ainoghavarsha I (814-877 A.D ) 

I 

Krishna H (877-913 A.D.) 

I 

Jagallunga 


Indra III £'915-917 A.D.) Ainoghavarslia III (934-939 A.D.) 


AXoghavarsha II Jivinda IV Krishna HI Khotiiga Nirupama 
(^-918 A.D.) |S-)'34 A.D.) (939-968 A.D.) (968-972 A.D.) 


Son 

I 

Indra TV 
(983 A.D ) 


.■\ino,qhavars]ia IV 
(972-973 A.D.) 


EASTERNfeHALufYAS OF VENGI 

Piilak^n/j of Vatapi cntruisted to his younger brother 
Kubja-VishnV (fardhan the government of the eastern portion of 
his dominion^ Jayasimha I, the latter’s son and succes.sor, 
declared his ifeependence. Thus an independent principality 
grew nj) withl'^ centre at Vengi. The Eastern Chalukyas 
ruled over the A/idhra country and some parts of Kalinga for 
more than four «nturies. Vijayaditya II and Vijayaditya III, 
whose reigns cov^^d almost the whole of the ninth century, 
are said to have del^^ted the Rashtrakutas, the Gangas and the 
other neighbouring ^wers. Towards the last quarter of the 
tenth century the Ka^rn Chalukya Kingdom was overrun by 
the Chola ruler Rajarap^I. In the eleventh century the Eastern 
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Clialukyas entered into matrimonial relations with the Cholas. 
Rajendra Chola II, also known as Kulottunga I, united the 
Chola Kingdom with the Kingdom of Vengi. 

THE KADAMFAS 

The founder of the Kadamba dynasty was a Brahmin 
named Mayurasarman, who established a small ijrincipality in 
Karnataka about the middle of the fourth century a.d. The 
first important King of the dynasty was Kakusthavarman. 
Ravivarman, wlio ruled during the first half of the sixth 
century, made Halsi (Belgaum district, Bombay Presidency), 
liis capital and secured victories against the Gangas and the 
Pallavas. Pulakesin I and Pulakesin II reduced the power of 
llie Kadaiiibas, and the Gangas conquered the southern part of 
their Kingdom. Some branches of Kadamba dynasty ruled 
in different parts of Southern India till the close of the thirteenth 
century. Saivism and Jainism were the ]‘)rinci]ial religious of 
the Kadamba territories. 

THE GANGAS 

It is difficult to, ascertain the hi.storical vifie of the legejfcs 
concerning the origin of the Gangas. Their te%itories, genc|jllly 
known as Gangavadi, comprised a large part^T Mysore. || The 
dynasty was founded in the fourth century The'j 

was Talavanapura (Talkad on the Kaveri in the\|ysore strict), 
'flic greatest enemy of the Gangas was the Rashiakutajlynasty 
(•f Manyakhcta. The sovereignty of the Gangasl^asJHestroyed 
i)y the Cholas in 1004 a.d. Some Ganga Chiefs*/^tinned to 
rule small principalities as vassals of the Chjfas and the 
Hoysalas. Jainism was a flourishing religion in,j|f^angavadi. 

POIJTICAI. HISIORY OV THE PALLAVAS 

A brief account of the early history of theJfallavas has been 
given in a jirevious chapter. Towards the ^ose of the sixth 
century a.d. Simhavishnu founded a new d^asty and extended 
the Pallava Kingdom up to the Kaveri. ^le is said to have 
vanquished the Paiidya, Chola and Ch^ Kings, as well as 
the ruler of Ceylon. His son and success^, Mahendravarman I, 
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whose reign roughly covered the first quarter of the seventh 
century, was defeated by the powerful Chalukya King 
Pulakesin II, who wrested from him the province of Vengi. 
He was succeeded by his son Narasimhavarman I, who was 
Hhe most successful and distinguished member of this able 
dynasty.* In 642 a.d. he occupied Vatapi, the capital of the 
Chalukyas, and probably killed Pulakesin II himself. This 
victory made the Pallavas the dominant power in Southern 
India. Narasimhavarman sent two naval expeditions to Ceyloji 
and i)laced a nominee of his on the throne of that island. It 
v\'as during his reign that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang 
visited Kanchi. He says, “The soil is fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and produces abundance of grain. There are also 
many flowers and fruits. It produces precious gems and other 
articles. The climate is hot, the character of the people courage¬ 
ous. They are deeply attached to the principles of honesty and 
truth, and highly esteem learning.’’ 

The rivalry between the Pallavas and the Chalukyas was 
a constant factor ir the history of Southern India in the seventh 
^md eighth centulies. The inscriptions of the rival dynasties 
Ikttim victories fon their own Kings, and it is difiicult to extract 
tA truth from conflicting statements. Vikramaditya I, 

th^Chalukya cdf temporary of Paramesvaravarman I, is said 
to ]i\ve ca])turecF^kanchi and advanced as far south as the river 
The / -.Hava Kingdom was weakened by a war of 
succefi ’m in t| ^ second quarter of the eighth century. Vikram- 
adityal|Ll Chafjkya occupied Kanchi soon after 733 a.d., but 
the Pall^as /oon reco\'fered their power. They had to fight 
against tBt T^ol^is, the Pandyas and the Gangas. But they 
were defeatW^ by Dantidurga, the founder of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty. Im'graphic evidence indicates that Nandivarinan 
ruled for at ft st 65 years. About the beginning of the ninth 
century Goviil ’ III Rashtrakuta invaded the Pallava Kingdom 
and defeated \ts ruler Dantivarman {circa 776-828 a.d.). 
Daiitivarman anihis successors had to fight against the Pandyas. 
A Pandya KingVvas severely defeated about 880 A.D. The 
Pallava power was^nally crushed by the Chola King, Aditya I, 
who defeated Apar^tavarman [circa 876-895 A.D.) and annexed 
Tondamandalam. S®ie Pallava Chiefs, however, continued to 
exist as local rulers aown to the thirteenth century. 
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genealogical table of the pallava dynasty 

Simhavarman V 

Simhavishnu 

Bhimavarman 

1 

Mahendravannan I 

1 

Buddha varman 

1 

Narasimhavarman I 

I 

Adityavarman 

(642-668 A.D.) 

1 

1 

Govindavannan 

Mahendravannan II 

1 

1 

Hiraiiyavannan 

Paramesvaravarman I 

1 

(674 A.D.) 

Nandivarman 11 

1 

(717-782 A.D.) 

Narasimhavarman II 

1 

Dantivarman 

1 

(776-828 A.D.) 

Paraniesvara- Mahendra- 

1 

. 1 

varman II varman III 

Nandivarman III 

Apara j i ta varman 
(876-895 A.D.) 


RELIGION IN THE PALLAVA KINGDOM 

Most of the Pallava Kings were Br«pmanical Hindus^ 
devoted to the worship of Siva. Simhavishnu, the first iinportai^ 
ruler of the dynasty, was probably a worsltipper of Vishr 
Alahendravarman was at first a Jain, but ar tUt the iniddlwof 
his reign he adopted the worship of Siva thrt|^gh the inflr^ice 
of the famous saint Appar, whose propagan^ improve f thj^' 
l>osition of Saivism in the Pallava dominions, '^jihendr?'! ^iman 
was favourably disposed to other Hindu gods aSjp, for M dedi¬ 
cated shrines to Brahma and Vishnu. In his »ter 1^, how¬ 
ever, he became intolerant of Jainism and deswoy^ a large 
Jain monastery in South Arcot. The testimony of|jInien Tsang 
proves that Buddhism was not altogether decMent in the 
Pallava Kingdom. At Kanchi he found hundre^ of Buddhist 
monasteries and 10,000 Buddhist priests, all t^tjj^nging to the 
Mahay ana school. He also refers to the ex*|pnce of many 
Nirgraiithas (Jains). Vaishnavism flourished, Jprobably due to 
the efforts of the Alvars, whose Tamil son^ are remarkable 
for depth of feeling and piety. 


PALLAVA ART^ 

^mith observes that *‘the- history ^ Indian architecture 
and ^sculpture in the South begins at the dose of the sixth 
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century under Pallava rule.” Religion, as usual, supplied a 
powerful impetus to the development of art. Mahendravarman 
introduced the practice of excavating temples out of solid rocks. 
Narasimhavarman. founded the town of Mamallapuram or 
Mahabalipuram, and constructed the so-called ‘Seven Pagodas,' 
each of which is cut from a great rock boulder. The rocks at 
Mahabalipuram were decorated with beautiful relief sculptures.) 
The temjdes built by the Pallavas arc found at Dalavanur 
(South Arcot district), Pallavaram, Vallam (Chingleput district), 
Pudokottai, Trichiiiopoly district and Kanchi. The Pallava 
school of architecture and sculpture is ‘one of the most im¬ 
portant and interesting of the Indian schools’. The Pallava 
style held the field in Southern India till the development of 
the Chola style. 


LITERATURE IN THE PALLAVA KINGDOM 


The Pallavas were patrons of Sanskrit. Most of their 
inscriptions are in Sanskrit, and even in the Tamil inscriptions 
Jthe prasasti porti(/,ib are in Sanskrit. Kanchi was a famous seat 
^ Sanskrit learnlig from very early times. The temples were 
t\ centres of SJi^rit studies., Bharavi, the well-known poet 
w^ composed Kimtdrjuniyam, is said to have adorned 
theVPallava c^)rt in Simhavishnu's reign. Dandin, the 
'^lef^-'ted autly of a standard work on poetics, probably lived 
in tii ' reign I u’ Narasimhavarman II (end of the seventh 
centur^i. Mij/endravarman I himself was a well-known 
author \he pJobably composed an interesting burlesque named 
Mattavil^Pwhasana. 
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CHAPTER X 

RAJPUT ASCENDANCY 
SECTION I 

ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 

IMPORTANCE OF THE RAJPUTS 

V. A. Smith points out that from the eighth century 
onwards the Rajputs played a conspicuous part in the history 
of Northern and Western India. He observes, “They became 
^o ])romincnt that the centuries from the death of Harsha to 
tlie Muhammadan conquest of Hindostaii, extending in round 
numbers from the middle of the seventh to the close of the 
twelfth century, might be called with propriety the Rajput 
period. Nearly all the Kingdoms were governed by families 
or clans which for ages i)ast have been i|alled collectively 
Rajputs.” 

The important of the Rajjmts does not ^unsist merely 
their political domination for centuries. In i age of Musl|Pn 
aggression they were the defenders of Hindu patjSns 

of Hindu culture, the protagonists of Hindu aditions. cTod. 
paid an eloquent tribute to their heroism ii; khe fo’(, ^ihg 
words: ‘ ‘What nation on earth would have SlaintaiiiUd the 

^emblance of civilization, the spirit or the customl of tl^ fore- 
lathers, during so many centuries of overvvhelmii% depression, 
l)ut one of such singular character as the Rajpuf T^ajasthan 
exhibits the sole example in the history of mankinc^v^ of a people 
withstanding every outrage barbarity can infli^'j or human 
nature sustain, and bent to the earth, yet risinj^;^fUoyant from 
the pressure and making calamity a whetston(4& courage.” 

controversy about the origin of the RAJPUTS 

There is no agreement among nipdern yholars regarding 
the origin of the Rajputs. According to traditj|Dn, the Rajputs are 
the descendants of the ancient Kshatriya^ belonging to the 
vSolar and Eunar djuiasties. In recent years' this tradition has 
found an able champion in Pandit Gaurisankar Hirachand 
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Ojha, whose work on Rajput history (written in Hindi) has 
become a classic. But this tradition is rejected on historical 
grounds by many European and Indian scholars, whose views, 
may be summarised in the following words: “The general 
thesis that some of the nobler Rajput septs are descended from 
Gurjaras or other foreigners, while others are closely connected 
with the autochthonous races, may be regarded as definitely 
proved.*’ 

THE TRADITIONAL VIEW 

The supporters of the traditional view naturally emphasize 
the value of tradition, but in many cases the traditions current 
in Rajputana are not corroborated by epigraphic evidence. For 
instance, according to Mewar tradition the Ranas of Udaipur 
are the descendants of Rama, the hero of the Ramdyana, but 
in the oldest inscriptions relating to the Guhilots the founder 
ot the family is described as a Brahmin. When medieval and 
modern traditions cannot be reconciled with ancient epigraphs, 
the historian mur: accept epigraphic testimony in preference to- 
aditioii. 1] 

It is also p^!»ted out by the supporters of the traditional 
vi^ that the »'Votion of the Rajputs to the Hindu religion, 
ancktheir long#liruggle with the Muslims in defence of Hindu 
‘^'^*'''nd cultj/-amply demonstrate their Indian origin. Why 
shofiSk ’ they ff^'it so valiantly in defence of a religion to which 
they vere him! new converts? The advocates of the modern 
view p^nt <mt that recent converts often show more zeal for 
their iie\jfigion than those among whom this religion might 
have takeiV'ts birth. Compare the Arabs with the Turks, and 
you will fim' that the latter were more zealous for the spread 
of Islam thl'^ the former. 

Finally, Y’thropometric measurements taken in connection 
with the Census Report of 1901 show that the physical features 
of the Rajput^closely resemble those of the Aryans. If we 
accept this ieseJy)lance as a reliable test of racial affinity, we 
must subscribe tcL the traditional view regarding the origin of 
the Rajputs. But\Dnclusions based on anthropometric measure¬ 
ments are seldom satisfactory from the historical point of view 
in a country like India where the mingling - of different racial 
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elements has been a frequent phenomenon. Smith says, “I do 
not believe that anything worth knowing is to be learnt by 
measuring the skulls or noting the physical characters of in¬ 
dividuals in a population of such mixed origin.” 

THE MODERN VIEW 

Although Tod’s great work was based primarily on the 
traditions current in Rajputana in his days, yet he rejected 
tlic traditional view regarding the origin of the Rajputs. He 
declared that the Rajputs were of Scythian origin. The theory 
(tf tlie foreign origin of the Rajputs is thus more than a century 
iild. Some FAiropcan and Indian scholars have strengthened it 
i)y their historical investigations. 

The absorption of foreigners in Hindu society was not a 
novel i)honomenon in the age when the Rajjmts emerged from 
obscurity". There are historical instances showing that the Sakas 
(.ulered into matrimonial relations with the Hindus. A Sata- 
\’:ihana Prince, for instance, married Rudradainan’s daughter. 
Again, the Huns, the Gurjaras, and the otlieit allied tribes who’ 
poured into India during the fifth and sixti centuries, wer^ 
surely not exterminated by the Hindus. 1| may be safe a 
assumed that they gradually merged thei^. fives within |Be 
Hindu society, just as the Greeks, tlie Kusha^^is and the S^as 
]iad done in previous ages. The position of tl' se foreignr|s in 
the social structure of the Hindus was dete^, ''lined b'^ 
occui>ation. Those families which carved out Ij^Jncipalid ds for 
themselves came to be regarded as Kshatriyas orWajpuJ^ One 
of the Rajput clans mentioned by Tod bears thananp ‘Hun’. 
Sometimes change of occupation led to change (F'^ste. For 
instance, the Guhilots of Mewar were originall-ljf Brahmins ; 
they became Rajputs when they acquired political/4ower. Such 
changes were not inconsistent with the ancien ^i^indu tradi¬ 
tion. The Dharmasdstras recognise the possilt^y of men of 
lower castes being elevated to higher casteslr Even now a 
lirocess of elevation is continually going on ^thin the Hindu 
society. 

The foreign origin of some of the Rajp^ clans is definitely 
proved by epigraphic evidence. For instance, the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas are described as ‘sprung from the Gurjara lineage.' 
In some cases definite evidence is not abailable, but there are 

11 
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reasons to suspect that particular Rajput tribes are descended 
from the aborigines of India. Smith holds that the Chandellas 
were ‘Hinduised Gonds*. The diversity of the cults and beliefs, 
manners and customs, prevalent among the Rajputs seems to 
indicate diversity of origin. For instance, those Rajput tribes 
which are specially devoted to the worship of the Sun may be 
regarded as foreigners in origin, while those which worship 
the serpent (Ndga) arc probably descended from the aborigines 
of this country. 


SECTION 11 

THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SIND 

KARI.Y MUvSrjM RAIDS 

Within a few years of Muhammad’s death the Arabs made 
tliemselves maslds of a vast empire comprising Arabic, Syria, 
Palestine, Kgj^ptl and Persia. According to Arnold, a leading 
uthority on IslJinic history, this wonderful expansion of the 
liVherto insigniM'-mt desert race was due not so much to their 
nJ^-born religiJf is spirit as to their desire to possess the lands 
anc^goods of neighbours who were richer and more for- 

; than ^ ‘inselves. There arc other writers who think 
thatlji was ‘a liuine religious enthusiasm, the new strength of 
a faitll^ow fw!r the first time blossoming forth in all its purity, 
that gait tM' victory in every battle to the arms of the Arabs 
and in so^credibly short a time founded the greatest empire 
the world II',s ever seen.’ It is probable, however, that in the 
case of Indfc it was the fabulous wealth of this country rather 
than the de^'' to spread Islam that attracted the Arabs. The 
conquest of sia made the transition to India a comparatively 
.easy matter. 

The first ^corded Arab expedition (636-37 a.d.) was a 
naval enterpriseXfor plundering the western coasts of India. 
Caliph Omar, dVting whose administration this expedition 
arrived at Thana near Bombay, disliked the sea and disapproved 
distant adventures. But his successors were less cautious. 
Under them the conquering zeal of the Arabs found better scope. 
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Expeditions were sent against Kirman and Makran, but military 
successes were not followed by annexation. Attempts were also 
made to occupy Afghanistan. 

CONQUEST OF SIND 

About the beginning of the eighth century the power of 
the Arabs reached its zenith. In the west their political supre¬ 
macy reached Spain through North Africa ; in the west they 
I'oiiquered Bokhara, Khojand, Samarqand and Farghana, and 
..dvaiiced as far as Kashgar. Hajjaj, who governed Iraq in 
the name of the Calii)h, sent an army to punish the pirates of 
Debal (a seaport situated not very far from the town of Thatta) 
■II Sind, who had plundered eight ships carrying presents for 
ilie Caliph sent by the ruler of Ceylon. The expedition failed, 
and the commander was killed. A fresh expedition, better 
;»lanned and better organised, was sent under the charge of 
Alnhainmad bin Qasim. 

Muhammad reached Debal in 712 a.d. jj^id took the town 
by storm. A large booty fell into the hands |*f the conquerors^ 
<md all males of the age of 17 and upwardl who refused 
i-mbrace Islam were killed. Muhammad the?^ Proceeded towajfcs 
Hie north, and on his way received the sub.;jission of th^n- 
habitants of Nirun (near modern Jarak, !■ the sout* of 
Haidarabad). Dahir, the Brahmin King of ^ .'id, coll'^ 
powerful army at Rawar, where, a Mmslim hf^prian s^/s, “a 
dreadful conflict ensued, such as has never b«n heard of.' 
Dahir died fighting, and his leaderless army jmffe^a defeat 
after a valiant fight. Dahir’s wife and son took^h.iiRer in the 
fortress of Rawar, w^hich was defended by aboufi fi5,000 men, 
and re.sisted the onslaughts of the Muslims. W??>h the fall of 
the fortress was imminent, the heroic queen an/-'"/other women 
living within the walls burnt themselves to e^^rfpe dishonour. 
Muhammad occupied the fort, massacred abou^,000 men, and 
'.eizcd Dahir’s wealth accumulated there, ^he army then 
advanced to Brahmanabad (now a ruined cijjy to the north of 
Haidarabad), where the people submitted wjfhout resistance, as 
the inhabitants of Nirun had done. The capture of the fort of 
Aror (Alor) followed. The last stronghold of the Hindus was 
Multan, which was captured after a bitter struggle. 
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Muhammad’s victorious career was, however, cut short, 
probably by the intrigues of his enemies in the Caliph’s court. 
He was tortured to death by the order of Caliph Walid 
(705-715 A.D.), but the exact circumstances leading to this 
tragedy cannot be rescued from the myths created by later 
historians. 

ARAB ADMINISTRATION IN SIND 

The newly conquered province was divided into a number 
of districts {iqtiis) licld by Arab military officers on condition 
of military service. As regards the ordinary soldiers, some were 
given land, while others received fixed salaries. Land was also 
given to Muslim saints and heads of mosques. As a result of 
these measures a number of Arab military colonies gradually 
came into existence and some of them eventually grew into 
flourishing centres of commerce and culture. 

The land tax and the Jeziyah^ formed the principal sources 
of revenue. The former varied between ^ and L of the 
produce. Tlierti were some additional taxes, which were 
Itfcnerally farmcdlout to the highest bidder. 

\ There was ilo well-organised judiciary. The nobles took 
colinisance of alW times coiniiiitted within their jurisdiction and 
w’e\ entitled to#\flict capital punishment in serious cases. The 
^decided jF/scs accordii^ to the principles of Islamic law 
cveiiH cases m,’ which the Hindus were involved. Punishments 
of ex^ptionalliverity were prescribed for the Hindus in certain 
cases. \For distance, theft committed by the Hindus was 
punishe^J>y/burning to death the members of the culprit’s 
family, i^^disputes relating to marriage, inheritance, adultery 
etc., in whiV» the Hindus alone were interested, were decided 
by the Hindi* in their panchayats. 

The conffi^est naturally began with the destruction of 
temples and tl* persecution of the unbelievers, but it was soon 
realised that HiVduism was too strong to be ermshed by violence. 
Henceforth the Arabs pursued a policy of toleration. This policy 
was enunciated b\ Hajjaj in the following terms : “As they 
liave made submi^ion and have agreed to pay taxes to the 

* Originally it was a tax levied on the Zimmis (non-Muslim subjects 
in a Muslim State) in lieu of military service. 
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Khalifa, nothing more can be properly required from them. 
The>' have been taken under our protection and we cannot, 
in any way, stretch out our hands upon their lives or property. 
I’eriiiission is given them to worship their gods. Nobody must 
he forbidden or prevented from following his own religion.” 
At Multan Muhammad bin Qasim declared, ‘‘The temples shall 
he inviolate like the churches of the Christians, the synods of 
tlie Jews and the altars of the Magians”. It is difficult to say 
liow far this declaration was faithfully obeyed by his successors. 


i)KCIJNE 01' ARAB PbWER IN SIND 



Religious zeal and political greed united the Arabs during 
the early .stages of the conquest, but the consolidation of their 
itower \vas gradually followed by discord and disunion. Chief 
fought against chief ; the Sunnis i)ersecuted the Shias and 
-everal heretical sects like the Kharijis and the Karmathians. 
\s the power of the Calii)hs declined, Sind became divided into 
;i number of i)ett3" Slates which were practically independent. 
J'owards the close of the ninth century Sind\' was, as a matter 
of fact, cut off from the Caliphate. Thrc|; centuries latc| 
Muhammad Ghuri conquered the whole of Siiid—from Multe 
lo Debal—and left it as a legacy to his succ; sors in India. 

j;i'I-'ECTS OF ARAB RULE IN SIND ON INDIAN HIS'.', RY 

S J ‘ . 

The Arab conquest of Sind has been c^Acribed ‘an 
episode in the history of India and of Islam, a t^Sumph jbithout 
icsults’. The Arabs could not use Sind as ^bas^for the 
conqriest of India, lixpeditions were sent agaii^KL^e Hindu 
princes of Rajputana, Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cij ; but the 
Kajputs, specially the Gurjara-Pratiharas, were / ^o strong to 
1 k‘ vanquished. Sind under the Arabs remain^: I an isolated 
unit in the political framework of India. Indec- Vj the extensive 
commercial operations carried on by the Arab/ of Sind trans- 
fornled this Indian propince into a member of t/c Muslim family 
of nations and cut it off from the Hindu worl<ybeyond the desert 
of Rajputana. jj 

xA.lthougli the Arabs converted a section of the population 
of Sind, they could not permanently influence the language, 
art, traditions, customs and manners of the country. The roads 
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and buildings constructed by them have not survived the ravages 
of time. On the other hand, the Arabs themselves were in¬ 
fluenced to a considerable extent by their contact with Hindu 
civilisation. Indian music, painting, medicine and philosophy 
gave many lessons to Islam in the impressionable years of 
its youth. It was from the Indians that the Arabs learnt the 
elements of astronomy. The cultural contact between the 
Hindus and the Arabs was rudely Cut off by the fall of the 
Abbasid dynasty. 


SECTION HI 


DYNASTIES OF NORTHERN INDIA 


Most of the Hindu States which arose in Northern India 
after the death of Harsha were established by tribes claiming 
Rajput descent. The earliest as well as the most important of 
these Rajput dynasties Avas the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of 
Kanauj, The disintegration of the Pratihara Empire in the 
i^;nth century wr.s followed by the rise of numerous Rajput 
mastics, some which exercised considerable power. The 
hil^ry of the J;ore important dynasties is briefly described 
bel\v 


THK 


A1JAMAI#S (OR CHAUHANS) OF SAMHHAR AND AJMRR 

to the tradition preserved by the Rajimt bards, 


A^ordin, 

the foi^lers the four fire-born races {agni-kula )—the Prati- 
haras, tn^jjifiahamanas, the Chaulukyas and the Paramaras— 
sprang fro^rtlie fire-altar of the well-known sage Vasi.stha on 
Mount AbuVi Rajputana. This story is not mentioned in the 
early inscripV^ns of the Chaliamana dynasty. It seems that 
the Sakambh®: (or Sambhar) region, situated on the borders 
of the Jodhpur and Jaipur States, was the cradle-land of 
the Chahamanas. They were divided into several branches of 
whicli the vSakaBubhari branch was undoubtedly the most 
important. Its ffinder was Vasudeva, but it is not possible 
to decide the exact time when he carved out his principality. 
Guvaka I was a feudatory of the Gurjara-Pratihara Emperor 
Nagabhata II. Gu,vaka II is said to have defeated and slain 
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a Toiiiara prince of the Delhi region^ Thus began a long 
struggle between the Chahamanas and the Tomaras, •which 
ended in the occupation of Delhi by the former. 

Vakpati I and Simharaja raised the prestige of the dynasty 
by military successes. Probably the Chahamanas completely 
freed themselves from the control of the Pratiharas before the 
leign of Vigraharaja II {citca 973 A.D.). He extended his con- 
(lucsts as far south as the Narbada and defeated Mularaja, the 
Cliaulukya King of Gujarat. Ajayaraja defeated a general of 
ihe Paramara King of Malwa and conquered the country up to 
I'jjain. He was the founder of the famous city of Ajaya-meru 
or Ajmer. His son Arnoraja (circa 1139 a.d.) was defeated by 
layasimha and Kumarapal, the Cliaulukya rulers of Gujarat. 
.\ccordiug to some Chahamana inscriptions, Goviiidaraja II, 
Ajayaraja and Arnoraja secured military successes against the 
Muslims, who may have been troops of Sultan Mahmud and his 
successors. The tradition of hostility against the Muslims was 
continued by Vigraharaja IV (circa 1153-1164 A.D.), ivlio took 
advantage of the decline of the Yainini dynasty of the Punjab to 
annex the territory lying between the Sutkti and the Jumna. 
He also captured Delhi, and the neighbouriuL region from tliji^ 
'fomaras. “The capture of Delhi and th,e |and between 
Jumna and the Sutlej made his dynasty the gi rdian of tlic g«es 
to the Ganges-Jumna valley, and, as subsequ, it history sl^ws, 
the Chahamanas had to bear the first shock of t.^ : revived } Mslim 
power that was gradually issuing out from the*ulls of /iir."* 

The last great member of the Sakaiiibhaic-jt brancH; of the 
Chahamana family was Prithviraja III (circa W79-lkfe A.D.), 
Av^hose name is ivell-known to all readers of j|iidi^ history. 
His career is described in detail in a Sanskrit, fern entitled 

I 

Prithvtraja-vijaya, composed probably by Jayanl;' and in the 
famous Hindi epic, Prithvirdja-Rdso of Chan<./Bardai. But 
Chand Bardai’s work is of doubtful historical •v'^lne. Its chro- 

-::-- rj 

r 

^ The Tomaras (Tuars) were one of the 36 celebrated Rajput tribes. 
Vccording to bardic tradition, the city of Delhi#was founded in the 
eighth century by the Tomara prince Anangap^ The Tomaras were 
probably feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas \m the beginning of the 
tentli century. Then they became independent, but their power could 
not expand owing to the opposition of the Chahanianas. The capture of 
Delhi by the latter sometime before 1164 a.d, put an end to the Tomara 
dynasty. 
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nology is full of absurdities, and the famous story of Samyogita 
is too romantic to be true. 

There are reliable references to Prithviraja’s hostilities with 
the Chandellas of Jeja-bhnhti and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, 
but his claim to be regarded as the last great hero of Hindu 
India centres round his opposition to Muhammad Ghuri. The 
extinction of the Yaniini dynasty of the Punjalj (1180 A.D.) 
brought the dynasties of Ghur and Sakambhari face to face. 
No united effort was made by the Hindu Princes of Northern 
India to deal with the menace of foreign invasion. In 1191 A.D. 
Muhainmad Ghuri met Prithviraja at Taraiii. A Muslim 
chronicler says, “Defeat befell the army of I.slam so that it was 
irretrievably lost”. The Muslim army was, however, allowed to 
return to Ghazni. Muhammad Ghuri reorganized his forces and 
again appeared in the field of Tarain in 1192 a.d. Prithviraja 
wah defeated, captured and killed. This disaster of the Hindus 
was due to the superior tactics of Muhammad, Avho made 
excellent use of his mobile cavalry. 

The second battle of Tarain practically handed over the 
^Chahamana Kingdom to the Muslims. Ajmer, Delhi and 
feeriit were occtipied within a short time, and the troubles 
ci^ited by some ^^atives of Prithviraja were soon suppressed. 

TH^ CHANDKIxf. (OR CHANDRATREYA.S) OF JEJA-I311UKTI 
^UNDELKIW'D) 

early history of the Chandellas is shrouded in obscurity. 
The decent offihe family is generally traced to the Moon. The 
first his^ical /icrson referred to in the inscriptions is Nannuka, 
who prob^ijd^ived during the first quarter of the ninth century. 
Khajuraho s the earliest centre of Chandella power, and the 
early Princesl f the dynasty were the feudatories of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas, i^diough the official records of the Chandellas 
acknowledge ti% sovereignty of the Pratiharas till the year 954 
A.D., it is probalfle that after the defeat of Mahipal by Indra III 
sometime after 915 A.D, the obedience of the Chandellas to 
the declining imperial power was nominal. Among the early 
members of the (Chandella dynasty Harsha and Yasovarman 
were undoubtedly powerful rulers, but epigraphic references to 
their achievements are so vague and exaggerated that it is 
difficult to give concrete details about their careers. 
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The first great King of the dynasty was Dhanga {circa 
954-1002 A.D.), who ruled over a considerable portion of Upper 
India, including Allahabad, Kalanjar and Gwalior. He is said 
to have defeated many Princes of Northern India and the 
Dcccan, but it is difficult to test the accuracy of these epigraphic 
statements. Some of the fine temples of Khajuraho were 
l)robably built during Dhanga’s reign. He was succeeded by 
his son Ganda {circa 1002-1019 A.D.), who is identified, probably 
wrongly, with the powerful Prince ‘Nanda’, whom some Muslim 
chronicles describe as an antagonist of 'Sultan Mahmud, 
ilis son and successor, Vidyadhara, is described by INIuslim 
chroniclers as ‘the greatest of the rulers of India in territory*. 
He defeated and killed Rajyapal, the last ruler of the Imperial 
Pratihara family, and on him fell the task of defending the 
Hanges-Jumna valley against the invasions of Sultan Mahmud, 
lie lias been identified with the mighty Hindu Prince named 
•Nanda* mentioned by the Muslim rvriters. The available in¬ 
formation about ‘Nanda*s* encounters with Sultan Mahmud 
lea\'cs no doubt that in the case of the Chandellas the great 
coiHiueror failed to rci)eat the success he Inld secured agains^ 
other Hindu Princes. I 

The immediate successors of Vidyadhara *vere weak rul^s, 
and the Chandella power was for sometime c nijiletely ecliij^ed 
by the victories of Lakshmi-Karna, the fainoui. Kalachuri T^^ing. 
’I'he power of the Chandellas was revived dining the n ■■n --f 
Ivirtivarman, whose general Gopal inflicted a severe de yat on 
hakshmi-Karna. The blow dealt by the Kalachuri Kmg was, 
however, so serious that the Chandella dynasir coupd never 
recover its predominant position in Northern Inlti^y^ The last 
powerful Prince of the dynasty was Madanavanna| {circa 1129- 
1163 A.D.). He held sway over Kalanjar, Khajmjiho, Ajaigarh 
and Mahoba, the four important places traditiorWly connected 
w ith the history of the Chandellas. He is said to have defeated 
the Paramara King of Malwa, the Kalachuri King of Dahala 
and Siddharaja Jayasimha, the Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat. 
The Gahadavala King of Benares is said to have ‘passed his 
time in friendly behaviour*. Madanavarman*s grandson Para- 
mardi {circa 1167-1202 a.d.) w^as defeated by Prithviraja III, 
the famous Chahamana King of Ajmer and Delhi. In 1202 a.d. 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak captured Kalanjar and compelled Paramardi 
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to ‘place the collar of subjection’ round his neck. His son 
Tfailokyavannan {circa 1205-1241 A.D.) fought against the 
Muslims and probably recovered Kalanjar. Chandella Princes 
continued to rule over portions of Bundelkhand till the sixteenth 
century. 


THE KAI.ACHURIS OF THE CENTRA!. PROVINCES 

The Kalachuris claimed descent from the Haihaya 
Kshatriyas mentioned in ‘Ei)ic’ and Puranic tradition. Their 
name ar>pears in epigrapliic records from at least the .sixth 
century to the fifteenth century. Their principal branch, the 
Kalachuris of Dahala or Tripur i (Aiodern Tewar near 
Jubbulporc, C.P.), traced their descent from Vishnu. The 
founder of the dynasty was Kokkalla {circa 875-925 A.D.), who 
lu'obably ruled over the modern Jubbulpore Division of the 
Central Provinces. He formed matrimonial alliances with the 
RashtrakutaN and the Chandcllas, and maintained friendly 
^^'clatioiis with the Giirjara-Pratiharas. Tlie policy of con¬ 
tracting matrimmial alliances with the Rashtrakutas was 
iyitinued for tlTee generations. A Kalachuri King named 
L^.slinianaraja, m Kb reigned during the second halt of the 
ten^ century, Claims victories over the rulers of Bengal, 
Gujari^ Kashmir and the Pandya Kingdom. He 
've led pftndering raids into Bengal, Kosala and Gujarat, 
but ift is difficult to connect him with Kashmir and the 
Pandyarcing^m. Yuvaraja II was defeated by the Paramara 
King Vakpat| II (Munja), who occirpied the capital city of 
Tripuri. j!l|jjj|Cnri was soon recovered, but Taila II, the Chalukya 
King of Kal^ini, probably defeated Yuvaraja II. His .successor 
was probabl\^,lcfeated by the Chandella King Vidyadhara. 

Gangeya Vikramaditya {circa 1030-1041 a.d.) revived the 
power of the Kalachuri dynasty. He is said to have defeated 
tlie rulers of Kira (in the Kangra valley), Bengal, Utkala and 
Kuntala. He extended his authority up to the Ganges in the 
north, occupying Allahabad and Benares. He was, however, 
defeated by the Paramara King Bhoja. His son Lakshmi-Karna 
{circa 1041-1070 A.D.) was a great conqueror. “For a time at 
least he dominated the whole region extending from the sources 
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of the Baiias and the Mahi rivers in the west to the estuaries of 
llie Hooghly in the east, and from the Ganges-Jumna valley in 
llie north to the upper waters of the Mahanadi, Wainganga, 
Wardha and Tapti. Thus the mantle of imperialism which had 
fallen from the shoulders of the Gurjara-Pratiharas upon the 
Chandellas and the Paramaras was at last seized by the Kala- 
churis.” Towards the close of his reign, however, this powerful 
King was defeated by Nayapal and Vigrahapal II of Bengal,, 
by the Chandella ruler Kirtivarman, by the Paramara Prince 
(’^dayaditya, by the Chaulukya King Bhima I and by the 
Chalukya King Somesvara I of Kalyani. 

His succeSvSor Yasah-Karna (circa 1073-1125 a.d.) was 
^ilnilarly defeated by the Paramara, Chandella and Chalukya 
rulers. It was probably during his reign that the Gahadavalas 
occupied the whole area from Benares to Kanauj, depriving the 
Kalachuris of some of their fairest districts in the Ganges-Jumna 
valley. His successor Gaya-Karna (circa 1151 a.d.) was probably 
defeated by the Chandella Prince Madanavarnian. The Kala- 
(diuris of Tummaiia became independent and deprived Gaya- 
Karna of his hold v)ver South Kosala. Very little definite in-, 
formation is available about his successors. During the seconif 
half of the thirteenth and the first half of tho f^mrteenth centi^y 
the Muslims extended their authority as far as the Bha|i*rer 
Range. The Kalachuris probably ruled in the Jubbulpore rjigion 
till the establishment of the Gond power in tilat area trj^ 7 iy.iw: 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

THE (tAHADAVAEAS OF BENARES AND KANAUJ 

The inscriptions of this dynasty trace its dy ,bent to one 
Yasovigraha, who does not appear to have been a person of the 
royal rank. The real founder of the greatness of .the family was 
Chandra, who occupied Kanauj towards the close of the eleventh 
century, Benares was probably the early capital of the Gaha¬ 
davalas. The extension of their power over the modern United 
Provinces must have been effected largely at the expense of 
the Kalachuris. Govindachatidra (circa 1114-1154 a.d.) was the 
greatest ruler of the Gahadavala dynasty. We do not know 
many details about his struggle with the Yamini Sultans of the 
Punjab, the Pala Kings of Bihar, the Sena Kings of Bengal and 
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the Kalachuri Kings of Dahala. He maintained friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Chandellas in Northern India and the Cholas in 
the Deccan. The struggle against the Yaminis was continued 
by his son Vijayachandra. 


The next King Jayachchandra {circa 1170-1193 A.D.) is 
well-known to all readers of Indian history. Takshmana Sena, 
the contemporary Sena King of Bengal, is said to have raised 
pillars of victory at Benares and Allahabad, If this claim is 
true, he must have defeated Jayachchandra. Prithvndja-Rdso 
of Chand Bardai contains the well-known story of Jayach¬ 
chandra’s rivalry with Frithviraja III and the romantic episode 
of the former’s daughter Samyogita, We have already said that 
Chand Bardai’s epic is not a reliable historical work. After the 
second battle of Tarain, Muhammad Ghuri’s trusted general, 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, invaded the Gahadavala dominions. Jayach¬ 
chandra was defeated and killed in the battle of Cliandwar 
(Etawah district, U.P.) in 1193 a.d. Asni (near Jaunpur or 
Fatehj^nr, U.P.), ‘where the treasures of the Rai were deposited’. 


was then idnndered. The victorious Muslims then captured 
^enarcs and destroyed many temples, 

* p4)igraphic evidence shows that, in spite of the capture of 
th\ chief cities (|f llie Gahadavala Kingdom by the Muslims, 
Ilaltshchandra, a son of Jayachchandra, continued to exercise 
indej^ndent authority over some portions of his father’s 
"""^nfillons Some bardic chronicles of Rajimtana trace the 
descent of the Rathors of Jodhpur to Jayachchandra, and this 


tradition seems to be supported by epigraphic evidence. 


THK PARAIkh^AvS OF MAFWA 

Eater bardic and epigraphic traditions trace the origin of 
the Paramaras from the mythical fire-pit on Mount Abu, but 
some of the earliest inscriptions of the dynasty connect it with 
the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, The Paramaras appear in 
Gujarat as feudatories of the Rashtrakutas about the middle of 
the tenth century. The first historical person in the dynasty 
was probably Upeiidraraja, but Vakpatiraja I, a vassal of the 
Rashtrakutas, seems to have been the real founder of its great¬ 
ness. The early Paramaras probably took part in the struggle 
between the Ravshtrakutas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas. The 
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simultaneous decline of these two rival dynasties towards the 
close of the tenth century made it possible for the Paramaras 
to assert their independence in Malwa, where they had already 
transferred themselves from Gujarat. 

Harsha, alias Siyaka II (circa 948-974 A.D.), was probably 
the first independent Paramara ruler. His successor, Vakpati II 
or Muiija (circa 974-995 A.D.), was a powerful and ambitious 
prince. He repeatedly tried to oust the usurper Taila II from 
the throne of Kalyani. Yuvaraja II, the Kalachuri King of 
Dahala, was defeated by him. There are also references to his 
hostilities with the Kcralas, the Cholas, the Chaulukyas of 
(injarat, the Chahainanas of Nadol and the Guhilots of Mewar. 
He met with a tragic end in a war with Taila II. He was a 
patron of learning. Some famous scholars, including Padma- 
tpipla, the author of Navasdhasdnka-chariia, and Halayudha, 
tile famous commentator on metrics, enjoyed his patronage. 
Probably Munja himself was a scholar and poet of some repute. 

Bhoja (circa 1010-1055 A.D.), the greatest ruler of the Para¬ 
mara dynasty, is famous in Indian legend and history. His 
Miilitaiy exploits are narrated in exaggerated language in con-v' 
temporary inscriptions. Tliere are authentic stories about his 
niggles with the Chalukyas of Kalyani and the Kalachuris of 
Dahala, and there are reasons to believe that in some of tljtese 
Blioja was the victor. But, as in the case of Vak]iati IJ/ his 
end was tragic. He died during a joint attack on his capital 
Dhara by vSomesvara I Ahavamalla, the Chalukya King of 
Kalyani, Bhima I, the Chaulukya King of Gujarat, and Kakshmi- 
Kariia, the famous Kalachuri King. Bhoja’s relations with the 
Chandcllas were probably unfriendly. His claim to greatness 
rests more on his patronage of arts and literature than on his 
political and military achievements. Kpigraphic evidence refers 
to extensive building operations carried out by him. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, very few specimens have survived. To 
this gifted King is ascribed numerous valuable works on philo- 
‘’^phy, poetry, poetics, astronomy, architecture, medicine, 
grammar, lexicography and similar subjects. 

The fallen fortunes of the Paramara dynasty were revived 
by Udayaditya (circa 1058-1087 A.D.), who was probably assisted 
by the outbreak of a general war amongst the three allies (the 
Chalukyas, the Chaulukyas and the Kalachuris) who had over- 
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thrown Bhoja. Desperate attempts to revive the lost glory of 
the Paramaras were made by some succeeding members of the 
family ; but about the middle of the twelfth century a large 
portion of Paramara territory, including Ujjain, was occupied 
by Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat. Internal dissensions 
aggravated the effects of those military and political disasters 
Arjuiiavarman {circa \Zy\-\2\h A.D.) was the last able Prince of 
the family. His successors had to stem the tide of repeated 
Muslim invasions. Malvva was finally conquered by the Muslims 
in the reign of Ala-ud-din Khaiji. 

THE CIIAXTEUKYAS (OR vSOIyANKIS) OF GUJARAT 

The Chaulukyas or Solankis ruled in Gujarat and Kathiawar 
for nearly three centuries and a half {circa 950-1300 a.d.). 
Some writers connect the Chaulukyas with the Chalukyas ; 
otliers, however, consider this connection dubious. Bardic 
traditions include the Chaulukyas among the famous agni- 
kuia tribes, but Mularaja, the founder of the family, may 
l|have been the son of a princess of the Chapotkata dynasty 
which ruled in Gujarat during the eighth, ninth and tenth 
<!enturies. 

*The decline of the Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Rashtra- 
kut^ during the second half of the tenth century provided a 
*■ political opportunity which was utilised by many ambitious 
Princes. Mularaja I {circa 961-996 a.d.) carved out a small 
principality in the Sarasvati valley and captured the city of 
Anhilvada (or Anahila-pataka) from the last ruler of the 
Chapotkata dynasty. The next powerful Prince of this dynasty 
was Bhima I {circa 1022-1064 a.d.). He fought against the 
Muslims of Sind, continuing in this respect the jiolicy of his 
predecessors. As an ally of the Kalachuris and the Chalukyas 
of Kalyani he defeated Bhoja, the famous Paramara King. We 
are also told that he defeated the Kalachuri King Dakshmi- 
Karna, 

Unfortunately neither the available inscriptions nor the 
Jain chroniclers refer to Sultan Mahmud’s raid on Somnath 
during Bhima’s reign. For the history of this important 
incident we must rely exclusively on Muslim sources. When 
Mahmud appeared before Anhilvada, Bhima I, taken by sur- 
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i>risc, probably left the city. As the mighty invader approached 
ilie gates of the great temple, the local commander also fled 
.md took shelter in a boat on the sea. 'The priests, however, 
resisted the invader with the courage of despair. A contem¬ 
porary Muslim chronicler says, “Fifty thousand infidels were 
killed round about the temple, and the rest who escaped from 
the sword embarked in ships and fled away”. The conqueror 
plundered the temple and collected treasure valued by a modern 
\^Tite^ at ;£10,500,000. We must reject the story, which made 
its appearance about six centuries after Mahmud’s death, that 
lie refused the priests’ offer of gold jii exchange of the idol, 
broke with a single blow of his mace ‘the belly of Somnath 
which was hollow’, and found precious stones of great value. 
-Mahmud did not return by wa}’^ of Anhilvada ; he took a less 
frequented route via Mansura. He was harassed on the way 
by an army sent jirobably by Bhima I. Mahmud did not make 
;ui\’ attempt to capture any city or to occupy any part of 
<lujarat. 

Bhima’s successor, Kama I {circa 1064-1094 A.D.), had a . 
peaceful reign. His son, Ja 3 "asimha Siddharaja {circa 1094-' 
1144 A.D.), was one of the greatest Princes of his age. Kpigraphic 
evidence shows that his dominions extended over large portions 
of Central India and Rajputana, besides Gujarat, Kathiawar 
and Cutch. He defeated Yasovarman, the Paramara King of 
Malwa, and occupied some portions of the Paramara territory, 
including Ujjain. He also fought against the Chandellas, the 
Muslims of Sind and some minor Princes. Tike Bhoja Paramara 
lie was a great builder. One of the structures attributed to him 
is the great artificial lake Sahasralinga at Patan. He established 
>chools for the teaching of various sdstras and extended his 
patronage to many distinguished scholars. 

Kuniarapal {circa 1144-1173 A.D.) was a vigorous ruler. 
He defeated Arnoraja, the Chahamana King of Sakanibhari. 
There are also references to his wars against the Paramaras of 
Malwa and Abu, the ruler of Konkan and the Chief of 
Surashtra. Kumarapal was a Jain. He prohibited the slaughter 
of animals in his Kingdom and even sent envoys to Benares 
to suppress injury to animals. A reaction began in the reign 
of Ajayapal {circa 1173-1176 A.D.), who destroyed many Jain 
temples. 
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It was during the reign of Bliima II {circa 1178-1241 a.d.) 
that Muhammad Ghuri invaded Gujarat (1178 A.D.). Although 
Bhima was ‘young in years’, he had ‘numerous forces and many 
elephants, and when the battle took place, the army of Islam 
was defeated and put to rout’. Muhammad Ghuri returned to 
Ghazni and did not threaten Gujarat foi>the next two decades. 
In 1195 A.D. Qiitb-nd-din Aibak plundered Anhilvada. Two 
year?, later lie led another expedition by way of Ajmer and 
Nadol, and tcni])orarily occupied Anhilvada. It is also probabk 
that Bhima II had to repel the invasions of the Paramaras o. 
JMahva, the Cliahamanas of Sakambhari and the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. 

These wars probably weakened the royal authority and 
encouraged the vassals and ministers to aim at independent 
authority. Towards the close of Bliima’s reign Lavanaprasad, 
the head of the Vaghcla branch of the Chaulukya family, 
carved out a principality round Dholka, between the Sabarmati 



and tlie Narbada. Towards the close of the thirteeiith century 
Tavanaprasad’s son Viiadliaval became an independent ruler. 
The usurpation of the Vaghelas was completed during the reign 


of Visaladeva {circa 1244-1262 A.D.), who occupied Anhilvada 


and took his seat on the Chaulukya throne. 


The last indci^cndent ruler of Gujarat, Kama II, ascended 
the chrone in 1296 A.D. It was during his reign that Gujjirat 
was annexed to Ala-ud-din Khalji’s Empire. 


THK GDHII.OTS OF MFWAR 

Although all students of Indian history are more or less 
familiar with the achievements of Rana Sangram Singh, Rana 
Pratap Singh and Rana Raj Singh, very little authentic in- 
fomiation is available about the early Princes of the Guhilot 
dynasty. Bardic tradition describes the Guhilots as the descen¬ 
dants ol Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, but epigraphic 
evidence seems to indicate for them a Huna-Gurjara origin. 
The earliest inscriptions of the dynasty show that the ancestors 
of the Guhilots were originally Brahmins of foreign origin living 
at Anandapur in Gujarat. 

The traditional founder of the dynasty is Bappa, but it is 
difficult to say whether Bappa is really a proper name. In the 
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earliest epigraphic record containing a genealogy of the family, 
the name of Bappa does not occur at all. The list begins with 
Ouhadatta, from whom the word *Guhilot’ is derived. The 
early Princes of the dynasty probably held a small principality 
in the upper Sabarmati valley. Some of them were probably 
feudatories of the Pararaaras and the Chaulukyas. When the 
Guhilots became fully independent we do not know, for it is 
-iifficult to trace the activities of these Princelings in the con¬ 
ned history of the period. 

Dming the thirteenth century the rulers of Mewar, specially 
Jaitrasiraha {circa 1213-1256 A.D.), had to resist some Muslim 
invasions. The culmination came in the reign of Ratnasimha. 
fn 1303 A.D. Ala-ud-din Khalji invaded Mewar and captured 
llic capital, Chitor. 

TUK SENAS OF BENGAI. 

( The decline of the Palas wa;, followed by the rise of the 
.Sfiias in Bengal.^ According to epigraphic records, the Senas 
nriginally belonged to the well-known Brahma-kshatriya caste 
and came from Karnata (the Kanarese-speaking area in Mysore 
and Hyderabad States) in South India. The founder of the 
<ly nasty, Sami^ta Sena, is said to have settled in old age on 
ihc banks of the Ganges in Bengal, but there is no evidence to 
sliow that he was a ruling chief. A small principality was 
jirobabl^ carved out by his son Hemanta Sena. His son, 
Vijaya oena (circa 1095-1158 A.D.), conquered East Bengal from 
the Varmans and a part of North Bengal from the Palas. He 
may have invaded Kamarupa. He is said to have conquered 
Mithila and Kalinga, and one epigraphic record tells us that 
“his fleet in its play of conquest of the dominions in the west 
advanced along the course of the Ganges”. He had two capitals 
-one at Vijayapur in Western Bengal, and one at Vikramapur 
ill Eastern Bengal. 

Vijaya Sena was succeeded by his son Ballala Sen {circa 
1158-1179 A.D.), The final defeat of the Palas, and the com¬ 
pletion of the conquest of North Bengal, may be ascribed to him. 
The traditional account of his campaign against Magadha is 
unsupported by epigraphic evidence. He was a learned^holar 
and author of repute. Two of his works, Danasdgara and 

12 
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Adbhuiasdgara, have come down to us. He is said to have 
introduced social reforms of far-rcaching significance, and to 
him is ascribed the revival of orthodox Hindu rites—probably 
a reaction against the jn'evalence of Buddhism under the Palas. 
Probably he ruled over the whole of modern West and Ha^t 
Bengal and some portions of North Bihar. ^ 

The last notable ruler of the Sena dynasty was Takshmana 
Sena {circa 1179-1205 a.d.), son and successor of Ballala Sena. 
Epigraphic records ascribe to him victories over the Kings of 
Gauda, Kamarupa, Kalinga and Kasi. He is said to have 
planted jjillars of victory at Puri, Benares and Allahabad. It 
is very probable that he secured some military successes against 
the Gahadavalas, for the inclusion of the Gaya district in his 
dominions is proved by epigraphic evidence. If he really 
advanced uj) to Benares and Allahabad, it was a case of raid 
rather than of conquest. Towards the close of his reign the 
powerful Sena Kingdom was weakened by internal rebellions, 
whicli culminated in the establishment of independent princi¬ 
palities in South and East Bengal. 

The process of disintegration was carried a stei) further 
by the invasion of Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
Khalji, a Turki.sh soldier of fortune, who had come to India 
probably as a follower of Muhammad of Ghur. After the 
occupation of Magadha he ‘led a cavalry force through un¬ 
frequented hills and jungles of Jharkhand, and by forced 
marches suddenly appeared before Nadiya, where Lakshmana 
Sena was staying at the time’. The old Sena King was pro¬ 
bably altogether unprepared to face the daring invader. He fled 
to Eastern Bengal. Ikhtiyar-ud-din occupied ‘Nadiya’; later on 
he transferred his head-quarters to Eakhnauati and established 
his authority in some parts of North Bengal. Eakshmana Sena 
continued to rule in Eastern Bengal at least for three or four years 
after the raid on ‘Nadiya’, and died sometime after 1205 a.d. 

Although the success of the Turkish invader has eclipsed 
Lakshmana Sena’s reputation, yet it must be recognised that 
his early career was eminently successful even from the military 
point of view, and we must not lose sight of his place in the 
cultural history of Bengal. He was a devout Vaishnava, 
although his predecessors were Saivas. Jayadeva, the greatest 
Vaishnava poet of Bengal, lived in his court. His patronage 
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was also enjoyed by other well-known poets like Dhoyi, Sarana 
and Govarahana. A great scholar named Halayudha was his 
chief minister and chief judge. Lakshmana Sena himself was 
ail author of no mean repute. He completed his father’s work, 
Adbhutasdgaraj and some Sanskrit verses attributed to him are 
fpioted in anthologies. 

After Lakshmana Sena’s death his two sons, Visvarupa 
Sena and Kesava Sena, ruled in succession. Their authority 
was probably confined to Eastern and Southern Bengal. There 
are epigraphic references to their struggle against the Muslims, 
Imt no details are available. We learn from the Tabaqat-i- 
\asiri tliat the descendants of Lakshmana vSena ruled in Bengal 
at least up to 1245 A.D., and probably up to 1260 a.d. 

“In j-pite of its ignoble end, the short period of Sena rule 
111 Bengal constitutes an important landmark in its history. A 
succession of three able and vigorous rulers consolidated the 
wliolc province into a united and powerful kingdom such as 
probably it had never been since the death of Devapala three 
hundred and fifty 5 '-ears before. By their strong advocacy of 
the orthodox Hindu faith, the Senas helped it to attain the posi¬ 
tion of supremacy in Bengal which it had long ago secured in 
the rest of India. The Seiia period also saw the high-water 
mark of development of Sanskrit literature in Bengal. . . That 
Hindu society, religion and culture in Bengal even partially 
succeeded in surviving the onslaughts of Islam is mainly due 
to the new vigour and life infused into them by the sturdy 
Hindu ruling family of Kaniata”. 


SECTION IV 

LATER DYNASTIES OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

I'HE WESTERN CHALUKYAS OF KAI^YANI 

The Western Chalukyas of Kalyani probably belonged to a 
collateral branch of the Chalukyas of Vatapi. Tailapa, the 
founder of the dynasty, was probably at first a feudatory of the 
l^ashtrakutas. He defeated Amoghavarsha IV, the last Rashtra- 
kuta King, and established his power on the ruins of the 
Rashtrakuta Kingdom. He conquered Lata (Southern Gujarat), 
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but his occupation of tliis province was temporary, for it was 
occupied by Mularaja Chaulukya of Anhilvada. He annexed 
Kuntala (the Kanarese country), and it is said that he defeated 
the Kalachuris and the Cholas. Vakpati-Munja, the famous 
Paramara King of Malwa, is said to have defeated him no less 
than six times, but he was eventually captured and killed by 
Tailapa. Tailapa died in or about 997 a.d. after a long reign 
of about twenty-four years. 

About the beginning of the eleventh century the dominions 
of the Western Clialukyas were overrun by the Cholas under 
Rajaraja I, and Bhoja, the great Paramara King of Malwa, 
avenged the tragic death of his uncle by defeating the Chalukya 
King. Bhoja then organised a confederacy with his eastern and 
western neighbours—^the Kalachuri King of Chedi and the 
Chaulukya King of Anhilvada—with a view to crush the 
Western Chalukyas, but this coalition was broken by Jaya- 
siinha II Jagadekamalla {circa 1015-1042 A.D.), who revived the 
fortunes of the Chalukyas. 

Jayasimha*s son and successor, Somesvara I Ahavamalla 
(1042-1068 A.D.), was a great conqueror. Bhoja had not yet 
recovered from the disastrous defeat inflicted on him by 
Jayasimha. Somesvara invaded Malwa and ravaged its chief 
cities—Mandu, Dhara and Ujjain. After Bhoja's tragic defeat 
and death the Paramara throne was claimed by Jayasimha, 
whose success was mainly due to the assistance received from 
Somesvara. Thus the old rivalry between the Chalukyas and 
the Paramaras was replaced by a friendly alliance, which was 
undoubtedly a source of strength to the ambitious Chalukya 
monarch. He now turned his attention to the south and came 
into conflict with the Cholas. Rajadhiraja I, the famous Chola 
King, was killed in the battle of Koppam (1052 A.D.), and the 
Chalukya troops even stormed Kanchi, which was then an im¬ 
portant seat of Chola power. Once more Somesvara diverted 
his attention to the north. The ruler of Kanauj submitted to 
him. The great Kalachuri King, Pakshmi-Karna, was defeated. 
Mithila, Magadha, Anga, Vanga and Gauda were overrun ; 
the Pala Kings were at that time too weak to repulse the 
triumphant Chalukya army. But in Kamarupa it found a worthy 
antagonist in Ratnapal, who successfully defended his territory. 
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Somesvara founded a new capital at Kalyana^ (modern Kalyani 
in the Nizam’s Dominions). Towards the close of his life he 
was defeated by Vira Rajendra Chola in the battle of Kudal- 
Sangamam. He committed suicide by drowning himself cere¬ 
moniously in the waters of the Tungabhadra.* 

Soniesvara I was succeeded by his eldest son Somesvara II 
(1068-1076 A.D.), a tyrannical ruler who was overthrown after 
a brief reign by his younger brother Vikramaditya II^ Tribhu- 
vanamalla (1076-1127 A.D.). Vikramaditya (or Vikramanka) is 
the hero of Bilhana’s Vikramdnkd-charita, one of the very few 
historical works in Sanskrit literature. He is undoubtedly the 
greatest ruler of the Western Chalukya d 3 masty. The military 
successes of Somesvara I’s reign were due primarily to his 
leadership and enterprise. The year of his accession (1076 a.d.) 
is the initial year of the Chalukya era introduced by him. After 
his accession he successfully fought against the Chaulukyas of 
Anhilvada, the Cholas and the Hoysala King Vishnuvardhan. 
Kilt his long reign of half a century is no less remarkable for 
victories of peace. He was a patron of learning. His court was 
adorned by Bilhana, a Kashmiri, and Vijnanesvara, the well- 
known author of the Mitdkshard, an authoritative work on 
Hindu law. 

Vikramaditya II was succeeded by his son Somesvara III 
(1127-1138 A.D.), who was a patron of learning like his father, 
and himself an author. His suzerainty is said to have been 
acknowledged by the rulers of Andhra, Dravida, Magadha and 
Nepal. This is probably little more than conventional eulogy. 
His son Jagadekamalla II {circa 1138-1151 A.D.) occupied a 
portion of Malwa, fought against Kumarapal of Anhilvada and 
kept the Hoysalas in check. 

Jagadekamalla II’s death was followed by the eclipse of the 
Western Chalukya power. In 1157 a.d. the throne of Kalyana 
was usurped by the Kalachuri minister of war, Vijjala or Vijjana. 
His reign occupies an important place in the religious history 
of Southern India. His minister Basava was the founder of a 
religious sect called Vira Saiva or Lingdyat. The followers of 

^ Ill 993 A.D. Tailapa’s capital was Manyakheta. 

* This practice is known as JalasamUdhi. 

* He should be called Vikramaditya VI if the earlier Chalukya 
dynasty of Vatapi is taken into consideration. 
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this sect are still numerous in Mysore and the Kanarese country. 
It laid great stress upon Bhakii and preached the worship of 
Siva (in the linga form) and of his vdhana Nandin. The 
Lingayats did not recognise the authority of the Vedas and 
followed many anti-Brahmanical practices (e.g., widow re¬ 
marriage, renunciation of the sacred thread, etc.). 

Towards the close of the twelfth century Somesvara IV, 
a Chalukya Prince, recovered a considerable portion of his 
ancestral dominions. The rise of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and 
the hostility of the Hoysalas, brought ruin upon the Western 
Chrdukya dynasty. 

GENKAbOGICAIv TABLE OF THE WESTERN CHALUKYA DYNASTY 
Tailapa or Taila II (973-997 A.D.) 

__I_ _ 

Satyasraya (997-1008 A.D.) Dasavarniaii 


Vikramaclitya I Avyana II Jayasinilia 11 

(1008-1014 A.D.) (1014-1015 A.D.) (1015-1042 A.D.) 

Somesvara I (1042-1068 A.D.) 

Vikramaditva II 
(1076-1127 A.D.) 
j 

Somesvara III (1127-1138 A.D.) 


Ja.c:adekainana II Tailapa III 

(1138-1151 A.D.) (1151-1156 A.D.) 

I 

Somesvara IV 
(1184-1200 A.D.) 

THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI 

Tlie Yadavas claimed descent from Yadu, the ancestor of 
Sri Krishna, and an elaborate account of their genealogy is 
found in literature and inscriptions. They established-their 
political power as feudatories under the Rashtrakutas and the 
Western Chalukyas. They came into prominence after the 
decline of the Western Chalukyas. Bhillama V, the first notable 
Yadava ruler, wrested from Somesvara IV a large part of the 
Chalukya territory to the north of the Krishna. He was, how¬ 
ever, defeated, and perhaps killed, by the Hoysala King Vira 


Some.svara II 
(1068-1076 A.D.) 
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liallala I. It was Bhillama who established his capital at Deva- 
^ iri (modern Daulatabad in the Nizam’s Dominions), which 
iL'iiccforth became one of the most important cities of Southern 

J ,ulia. 

The next King, Jaitrapal I or Jaitugi (circa 1191-1210 a.d.), 

! laced his own nominee on the Kakatiya throne, and thereby 
aciided the political influence of the Yadava dynasty. His 
-oil Singhana [circa 1210-1247 A.D.) was the greatest ruler of 
tia Yadava dynasty. He defeated the Hoysala King Vira 
hallala IT and pushed the boundary of his dominions beyond 
i!k Krishna. He invaded Gujarat more than once in the lime 
UK V^aghcla Princes. He conquered the Silhara principality of 
Kolhapur. He also fought successfully against several neigh- 
liounng princes, like the rulers of Malwa and Chattisgarh (in 
C.r ), the Kadambas of Goa and the Pandyas. He erected a 
coininn of victory on the Kaveri. During his reign a large part 
ol Southern India came under the political control of the 
Vadavas. Like other great rulers of ancient India Singhana was 
.1 i>atron of learning. His court was adorned by Sarangadhara, 
Avlio wrote a standard work on music, and by Changadeva, a 
Lilehrated astronomer, who founded a school for the study of 
il^tr()nomy. 

The literary tradition established by Singhana was continued 
l>v his successors. Some well-known poetical and religious 
wdi'ks were composed by scholars enjoying the patronage of the 
’I'adava Kings. Heraadri, a ^veil-known writer on Bharmasasira, 
iind Jnaiiesvara, a great Marathi saint who wrote a Marathi 
commentary on the Gild, were patronised by Ramachandra 
(r/rca 1271-1309 A.D.), the last great ruler of the Yadava dynasty. 
iL was during his reign that Ala-ud-din Klialji invaded Devagiri. 
The Yadava dynasty came to an inglorious end soon after 
kumachandra’s death. 

niE HOYSAI.AS OF DVARASAMUDRA 

Like the Yadavas, the Hoysalas' claimed descent from the 
■iiicient family established by Yadu. They were at first feuda- 

’ It is said that Sala, the founder of the dynasty, killed a tiger with 
ill iron rod at the order of a saint. This circumstance (Poy Sala, 
• c., strike, Sala) is said to have been the source of the family name, 
^c>ysala or Hoysala. 
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tories under the Cholas or the Western Chalukyas, and ruled 
over a small principality in Mysore. The first notable ruler 
of the dynasty was Vishnuvardhan {circa 1110-1140 A.D.), wh-^ 
transferred the capital from Velapura (modern Bclur, Hasan 
district, Mysore) to Dvarasamudra (modern Halebid). His mili¬ 
tary successes established his authority over a large tract of land, 
comprising almost the whole of Mysore and some adjoining 
districts. He is said to have defeated the Cholas, the Pandyas, 
the people of Malabar and South Kanara and the Kadambas 
of Goa, and we arc told that he advanced as far as the river 
Krishna. It is difficult to determine the historicity of these 
exploits, but there is no doubt that Vishnuvardhana was a 
powerful King. His aggressive policy was, however, resisted 
successfully by the Western Chalukya King Vikramaditya II 
He came into close contact with Ramanuja and was attracted 
towards Vaishnavism. 

Vishnuvardhan’s grandson, Vira Ballala I {chca 1172-1215 
A..D.), openly assumed sovereign titles, renounced the suzerainty 
of the Western Chalukyas, and defeated a general of Soniesvara 
IV. The Yadava ruler Bhillama V was also defeated by him. 
His son and successor, Vira Ballala II, was defeated by Singhana, 
who extended the Yadava power beyond the Krishna. 

The later Hoysala rulers were weakened by continuous war¬ 
fare with the Cholas and the Pandyas. The last King, Vira 
Ballala III, lost his Kingdom as a result of Muslim invasion. 
The Hoysalas are still remembered as great builders of temples, 
some of which have survived at Halebid and other places. 

THE KAKATIYAS OF WARANGAL 

The Kakatiyas claimed descent from the Solar race of the 
Kshatriyas mentioned in the Ramayana, but epigraphic evidence 
indicates that they w^ere Sudras. I^ike the Yadavas and the 
Hoysalas they started their political career as feudatories of the 
Western Chalukyas. After the downfall of the suzerain power 
they assumed independence and ruled in Telingana (in the 
eastern part of the Nizam’s Dominions) until its conquest by 
the Bahmani Sultan Ahmad Shah in or about 1425 a.d. 

The first powerful ruler of the Kakatiya djmasty was Prola- 
raja {circa 1117 A.D.), who secured military successes against the 
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Western Chalukyas. Ganapati (circa 1199-1261 a.d.) was the 
greatest of the Kakatiya Kings. He is said to have defeated the 
Cholas as well as the rulers of Kalinga, Devagiri, Karnataka 
and Lata (Southern Gujarat). The weakness of his Chola con¬ 
temporaries provided him with an excellent opportunity for 
nolitical aggrandisement. He was succeeded by his daughter 
Rudramba, who governed the Kingdom successfully for about 
thirty years. Her successor, Prataparudra, submitted to Ala- 
nd-din Khalji. During the reign of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, 
the Kakatiya Kingdom was subjugated by the Muslims. The 
Kakatiyas lost their political importance, but they continued to 
rule some portions of their ancestral Kingdom until the 
aggressive policy of the Bahmani Sultanate put an end to their 
political existence. 

KARI.Y POIJTICAI, HISTORY OK THE CHOLAS 

A brief account of the early history of the Cholas has been 
given in a previous chapter. The decline of the Pallavas in 
the ninth century^ provided an excellent opportunity which was 
iully utilised by the Cholas. Their fallen fortunes were restored 
by Vijayalaya (circa 846-871 A.D.), who probably began his reign 
in the neighbourhood of Uraiyur as a vassal of the Pallavas, but 
later on captured Tanjore from some subordinate allies of the 
Paiidyas. Henceforth Tanjore became the capital of the Chola 
Kingdom. His son, Aditya I (circa 871-907 A.D.), was a powerful 
monarch. He defeated the Pallava King Aparajitavarman and 
annexed Tondamandalam. He is also said to have occupied 
Talkad, the capital of the Western Ganges. At the time of his 
death the Chola Kingdom extended from modern Madras in the 
north to the Kaveri in the south. During the reign of Parantaka 
I (907-953 A.D.) the Pandya territories were annexed, and the 
Pandya King Rajasimha had to take shelter in Ceylon. The 
victorious Chola monarch invaded Ceylon, but the expedition 
was unsuccessful. He then exterminated the remnants of the 
Pallava power and extended his authority as far as Nellore in the 
north. The Rashtrakutas took alarm at the rapid expansion of 


* When the Chola.s occupied the Pallava territory Kanchi became 
a subsidiary capital of the Chola Kingdom. 
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the Chola power. Krishna. Ill, assisted by the Gang’s 
defeated the Cholas, killed Paraiitaka^s eldest son Rajaditya m 
the battle of Takkolara (North Arcot district) in 949 a.d., and 
probably occupied Tanjore and Kanchi as well. The Cholas were 
temporarily crushed by this terrible blow, and for about three 
decades they could not recover the lost ground. 

I'ERIOP OF CHOI.A (GREATNESS 

It wQvS Rajaraja I (circa 985-1016 A.D.) who once more placed 
the Cholas in a coveted position and almost earned for them the 
proud suzerainty of the South. He destroyed the naval power 
of the Cheras and brought the Chcra Kingdom under his own 
suzerainty. Madura was occupied, and the Pandya King was. 
cai)tured. An invasion of Ceylon resulted in the occupation of 
the northern i)art of the island, which became a Chola province> 
A large portion of Mysore was conquered. Rajaraja’s victories 
brought him into conflict with the Western Chalukyas. The 
Chola King overran the Chalukya territory, but he was even¬ 
tually repulsed by Satyasraya. Rajaraja then invaded the 
Eastern Chalukya Kingdom of Vengi. His overlordship was 
acknowledged by Vinialaditya (1011-1018 a.d.) of Vengi, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to the conqueror. Rajaraja is 
further credited with the conquest of Kalinga and the occupation 
of ‘the old islands of the sea numbering 12,000’, which are 
usually identified with the Laccadives and the Maldives. His 
dominions included almost the whole of the modern Madras 
Pre.sidency, parts of Mysore, Coorg, the northern part of Ceylon^ 
and other ‘islands of the sea’. He possessed a powerful fleet, 
and with its lielp he laid the foundations of the maritime empire 
of the Cholas. 

RAJENDRA CHOEA I 

The Chola power ’u^s raised to its summit by Rajcndra 
Chola I (circa 1016-1044 A.D.), Rajaraja’s able son and successor. 
He had ])roved his worth as a conqueror during the closing years 
of his father’s reign by successful raids across the Tungabhadra. 
Soon after his accession he conquered the whole of Ceylon. He 
entrusted to his son the viceroyalty of the Pandya and Kerala 
territories, thereby bringing that region under effective subjuga- 
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,, 11 . The result of his struggle with the Western Chalukya 
sing Jayasimha II cannot be precisely determined, but the 
iiitory to the north of the Tungabhadra remained under the 
of the latter. 

Kajendra Chola’s ambition was not confined wittiin the 
limits of Southern India. Tike the Rashtrakutas he 
(liueLcd his arms towards the north and secured victories which 
ii.iN c immort-ilised his name. His army marched as far as the 
r,:'ii,ues rind overran the dominions of Mahipal, the Pala King 
of lieiigal and Bihar. This expedition probably took jdace some 
Unic between 1021 and 1025 a.d. A Chola inscription tells us 
that Rajendra subjugated Orissa, South Kosala (in modern C.P.), 
Ifila^'ore, Midnai)ur, South and North Radha and Eastern 
ibiigal. His rroops may have raided these regions, but we 
(Iciiiiitely know that he did not annex them to his own 
(i(i]nmions. The only tangible results of his grand expedition 
wae the settlement of some Carnatic chieftains in Western 
In iigal, and possibly, the importation of some Saivas from the 
North to the South. In commemoration of his victories in the 
sbnigctic delta Rajendra assumed the proud title of Gangaikonda. 
and founded a new capital called Gangaikonda-Cholapuram 
I modern Gangakundapuram). An immense tank was excavated 
near the city ; it was filled with u’ater by channels from the 
Kolerun and Vellar rivers. The proud city is now a heap of 
ruins, and the bed of the magnificent tank is now a thick forest. 

Tike his father, Rajendra possessed a powerful fleet, which 
crossed the Bay of Bengal and conquered Pegu as well as the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands. The naval enterprises of the 
bi'.olas in the east were probably intended to promote commer¬ 
cial intercourse Ijctween South India on the one hand and Burma 
the Malay Peninsula on the other. On the west Rajendra 
'itiintained his hold on ‘the old islands of the sea’ conquered 
his father. 

CUOI.A-CHAEUKYA RIVALRY 

Rajadhiraja I {circa 1044-1052 A.D.), Rajendra Chola’s son 
C' ul successor, was an able ruler. He suppressed rebellions in 
Pandya and Kerala territories as well as in Ceylon, and_ 
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celebrated his victories by the performance of an Asvamedhn 
sacrifice. But his hostility with the Western Chalukya 
monarch, Somesvara I Ahavamcdla, ended in a disaster: ln^ 
lost his life in the battle of Koppam (1052 A.D.). His brother, 
Rajendra II {circa 1052-1064 A.D.), was crowned in the battle¬ 
field. He continued the struggle against Somesvara. While 
the Chola inscriptions claim victories for him, Bilhana declares 
that his patron stormed Kanchi. The same story was repeated 
in the reign of Vira Rajendra {circa 1064-1070 A.D.), who is 
said to have severely defeated Somesvara in the battle of Kudal- 
Sangamam (Kurnool district), near the confluence of the 
Krishna and the Tungabhadra. He also defeated Vikramaditya 
II, Somesvara’s younger son, and restored his obedient ally 
Vijayaditya II to the throne of Vengi. He then subdued re¬ 
bellions in the Pandya and Kerala territories. Vijayabahu of 
Ceylon made an attempt to liberate Ceylon from the Chola 
yoke, but Vira Rajendra successfully resisted him. The Chola 
monarch then sent a naval expedition to the East Indies. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE IMPERIAL CHOLAS 



Vijayalaya (846-871 A.D.) 



1 

Aditya I (871-907 A.D.) 

1 



1 

Parantaka I (907-953 a.d.) 

1 


Raja^itya I 

Gandaraditya 

Arinjaya 

(947-949 A.D.) 

(949-957 A.D.) 

(956-957 A.D.) 

1 


Maduratitaka TJltama 

1 

Parantaka II 


(969-985 A.D.) 

(956-973 A.D.) 


Aditya II 

Rajaraja I 


(956-969 A.D.) 

(985-1016 A.D.> 



j 

Rajendra I 
(1016-1044 A.D.) 

Rajadhiraja I 

Rajenira II 

Virarajendra 

(1044-1052 A.D.) 

(1052-1064 A.D.) , 

Rajamahendra 

(1064-1070 A.D.) 


1 

Adhirajendra 


(1060-1063 A.D.) 

(1067-1070 A.D.) 
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ilE CHOLA-CHAI.UKYA DYNASTY 

After Vira Rajendra’s death there was confusion in the 
ijhola Kingdom, resulting in the death of his son Adhirajendra 
nd the usurpation of the throne by Kulottunga I {circa 1070- 
\122 A.D.), through whose veins flowed the blood of the two* 
-leat Southern dynasties, the Cholas and the Chalukyas. He 
milted the Kingdoms of the Cholas and the Eastern Chalukyas 
iHider one sceptre. Vengi became a province of the Chola 
Kingdom, and it was usually governed by Princes of the royal 
lilood. Eike his Chola predecessors Kulottunga suppressed 
)i.hellions in the Pandya and Kerala territories. He fought 
iigainst the Paramaras of Malwa and twice overran Kalinga. 
Hut he failed to maintain his hold on Gangavadi (Southern 
Mysore), where the Hoysalas were gradually rising into pro¬ 
minence. It is also probable that he lost overseas possessions 
of the Cholas. Kulottunga is still remembered as an adminis- 
tiativc reformer. One of his most remarkable achievements 
'\ns the excellent arrangement made by him for surveying the 
land for taxation and revenue purposes. 

Kulottunga was followed by a succession of weak rulers 
w ho failed to keep the extensive Chola Kingdom intact. 
Ceylon, Kerala and the Pandya Kingdoms gradually shook off 
Chola authority. In the reign of Rajaraja III {circa 1216-1246 
A.D.) Tanjore itself was sacked by the Pandya King, and the 
unfortunate Chola monarch was rescued from captivity by the 
Hoysalas. As the power of the Cholas declined the Hoysalas, 
the Kakatiyas and the Pandyas divided their territories among 
themselves. During the reign of Rajendra IV (1246-1279 A.D.) 
jatavarman Sundara Pandya overran the Chola territory and 
occupied Kanchi. The Cholas could not recover from this shock, 
^lany subordinate Chiefs set up autonomous principalities, and 
tile mighty kingdom of Rajendra Chola resolved itself into 
'ragments. 

CHOI,A ADMINISTRATION 

The inscriptions of the Chola Kings supply many interest¬ 
ing details about their system of administration. The Kingdom 
was divided into a number of provinces, some of which were 
governed by Princes of the royal blood ; in addition, there were 
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the principalities of the vassal Chiefs, who paid tribute aiitl 
rendered military service in time of war. The province 
(Mandalam) were subdivided into divisions {Kottam, Valanddu], 
which were furtlier sabdivided into districts (Nadu). A district 
was composed of groups of villages {Kurram). The lowest unit 
of administration was the village. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the adiiiinistrativc 
sysfem of the Cholas was a series of popular assemblies. There 
are references to the assembly of the people of a whole province. 
Districts and towns {Nagatam) had their own assemblies. Very 
little information is, however, available about the constitution 
and functions of these assemblies. The assemblies of the villages 
were of various types. In the Ur the local people assembled 
to discuss important matters without any formal rules or pro¬ 
cedure. The Sablid (or Mahdsabhd) was an assembly of the 
Brahmin villages. Under the supervision and general control 
of the royal olhcials the Sahhds enjoyed full powers in all the 
departments of local administration. They owmed the village 
lands. They collected taxes. They disposed of petty criminal 
cases. They controlled primary education. All members were 
elected by lot, and held office for one year only. The meetings 
of the a.ssembly were held in a temple or in a public hall. 

The cultivated lands were carefully surveyed and all hold¬ 
ings A\ere properly registered ‘at least a century before the 
famous Domesday record of William the Conqueror’. The 
royal dues normally amounted to one-sixth of the gross pro¬ 
duce, and were paid either in cash or in kind or in both. There 
were various imposts, e.g., those levied on looms, oil mills, 
tanks, animals, markets, etc. Even an experienced Anglo- 
Indian administrator like Smith admits that “the administrative 
system was well thought out and reasonably efficient.” 

REUGION OF THE CHOEAS 

The Cholas were Brahmanical Hindus devoted to the wor¬ 
ship of Siva. Some of them, like Rajaraja, built temples of 
Vishnu ; but Kulottunga I*s hostility tow^ards Vaishnavism com¬ 
pelled the celebrated Vaishnava reformer Ramanuja to take 
shelter in the Hoysaia territories. Jainism and Buddhism were 
on the decline, but some Buddhist monasteries received gifts 
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from the Chola Kings. Generally, however, the royal gifts were 
monopolised by the Brahmins. 

CHOI.A ART 

“The art of the Chola period is the continuation of that 
of Pallava times.” The best examples of Chola architecture are 
the huge temples of Tanjore and Gangaikonda-Cholapuram. 
'riie figure sculpture in some of the temples is excellent. The 
chief features of the temples are the vinidnas or towers, which 
were later on eclipsed by the richly ornamented gopurams or 
gateways. 

The Cholas undertook extensive and fruitful irrigation 
works and built excellent roads. 

THE PANDYAS 

The early history of the Pandyas has been referred to in 
a previous chapter. The greatness of the Pandyas began about 
the close of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century 
\ I). The firsc great ruler of the Pandya Kingdom was 
Kadutigoii, whose history is still obscure. During the eighth 
century the territory of the Pandyas expanded on all sides at 
llie expense, specially, of the Chola and the Keralas. Sri-Mara- 
Sri-Vallabha {circa 815-862 A.D.) is said to have defeated the 
King of Ceylon as well as the Cholas, the Pallavas and the 
Gangas. The Pallava King Aparajitavarman inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat on Varagunavarman about 880 A.D. The Chola King 
Paraiitaka I defeated Maravarman Rajasimha II, compelled him 
to take refuge in Ceylon, and occupied the Pandya territories. 

For the next three centuries the Pandya Kingdom remained 
under the control of the Cholas, although the dispossessed 
Pundya Kings made frequent attempts to recover the lost 
ground. Rajendra Chola I reduced the Pandya Kingdom to the 
position of a mere province of the Chola Empire and appointed 
his son to govern this important province. As the Cholas lost 
their power after the death of Kulottunga I, the power of the 
Pandyas revived. The reign of Jatavarman Kulasekhara {circa 
1190-1216 A.D.) may be regarded as an important land-mark in 
the history of the Pandyas. The revival begun under him was 
continued under Maravarman Sundara Pandya I {circa 1216- 
1238 A.D.), who overran the Chola Kingdom and plundered the 
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cities of Tanjoie and Uraiyur. The zenith of Pandya power 
was reached in the reign of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya {circa 
1251-1272 A.D.), who crushed the political authority of the 
Cholas, occupied Kanchi and subdued the Chera country as 
well as Ceylon. He defeated the Hoysalas, the Kakatiyas and 
the Pallavas. These victories extended his dominions as fai 
as Cuddapah and Nellore in the north. He performed many 
sacrifices. 

Marco Polo, the well-known Venetian traveller, visited the 
Pandya Kingdom towards the close of the thirteenth century. 
He recorded many interesting details about the political, social 
and economic conditions of the Pandya Kingdom at the height 
of its power. Kayal, on flie river Tamraparni, was ‘a great and 
noble city’, a flourishing commercial centre. The King possessed 
immense wealth. These statements are confirmed by the 
Muslim writer Wassaf. 

A war of succession in the Pandya Kingdom was the 
immediate occasion of Malik Kafur’s invasion, which resulted 
in the downfall of the Pandya monarchy. 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

H. C. Ray, Dynastic Histoiy oj Northern India, Vol. II. 

R. C. Majumdar, History of Bengal, Vol. I (Dacca. 
University). 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Cholas, 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom. 



CHAPTER XI 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 

We have seen that the natural frontiers of India never 
isolated her from the rest of the world. It is probable that the 
neolithic inhabitants of India emigrated, both by land and sea, 
to Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago and pla 3 "cd a leading 
jtart in the ancient historj- of South-East Asia. There are 
good reasons to believe that the prc-historic civilisation of the 
Indus valley was closely connected with the contemporary 
civilisation of Western Asia. Some scholars think that the 
Dravidians were iuimigrants from Western Asia. The Aiyans 
most probably came to India either from Centrrd Asia or from 
some Euroiiean country. Even in the remote ]>ast India had 
trade relations with Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt. 

INDIA AND WESTERN ASIA r 

During the .fourth century b.c. India established close con¬ 
tact with Western Asia. Tiie invasions of Alexander the Great 
and Selcukos, followed b^'' the establishment of a Greek embassy 
at Pataliputra, prepared the way for Asoka’s missionary activi¬ 
ties in Western Asia, Northern Africa and vSouth-East Europe. 
'I'lie Bactriaii Greeks brought Hellenism to India and them- 
.sclves succumbed to Indian influence in religion and culture. 
Rome influenced India in the age of the Kushans, and 
about 26 B.c. a Pandya King sent a mission to Augustus. In 
the first century a.d. the author of The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea recorded a graphic account of the trade relations 
between India and the Western countries. In those days some 
islands of the Arabian Sea, including Socotra, had colonies of 
Indian merchants. When the Islamised Arabs established their 
political predominance they carried on an active trade with 
India. After the conquest of Sind they imbibed much of Indian 
learning and culture, and Indian medicine and the decimal 
notation in Arithmetic were carried by them from India to 
Europe. 

13 
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INDIA AND CENTRA!, ASIA 

The archaeological discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein in Central 
Asia have revealed rnins of Buddhist stupas and monasteries, 
images of Buddhist and Brahmanical gods, and many manus¬ 
cripts written in Indian languages and scripts. It seems that 
during the Kushan period and afterwards Buddhism w'as 
accepted by the nomadic peoples of Central Asia. There is 
also evidence to show that flourishing Indian colonies were 
established in the Khotaii area. Buddhism as well as Indian 
culture survived in Central Asia till the days of Hiuen Tsang. 
'The Mongols, who knocked at the north-western gates of India 
in the thirteenth century, professed a debased form of 
Buddhism. Far-reaching physical and historical changes in 
Central Asia have obliterated all traces of Indian influence in 
that vast area. 

INDIA AND THE FAR EAST 

According to Chinese tradition the year 2 n.c. is usually 
Tccognised as the auspicious year of tlic introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism. In 67 A.D. Kmi>eror Ming’s envoy to the Indo-Scythians 
brought back two Buddhist priests. Other missionaries 
followed. The first Chinese Buddhist monk was ordained in 
180 A.D. and the first recorded Buddhist temple was erected 
ten years later. In China the rapid growth of Buddhism began 
about the middle of the fifth century. Many Chinese scholars 
and religious enthusiasts came to India, both by land and sea, 
to collect Buddhist scriptures and images and to take lessons 
on Buddhism from Indian masters. Indian scholars also went 
to China as missionaries and helped their Chinese brethren in 
understanding and translating Buddhist scriptures. The 
number of Buddhist texts translated into Chinese must have 
been very large ; we have many Chinese translations whose 
originals are not available in India. Between India and China 
there was a regular traffic by way of the sea. There was 
also political contact between these countries. We may be 
sure that there were commercial relations too, although details 
arc not available. 

The idea of the rock-cut temple in China had its source 
in India. Indian influence on Chinese art is apparent also in 
many art forms and types of heavenly beings depicted on frescoes. 
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l*rom the Gaiidhara school of art the Chinese got the Apollo- 
tike cast of face. It has been said that the Gupta school of art 
carried to China a gracious voluptuousness. An endless 
aiultitude of forms was borrowed from Indian mytholog}^ and 
traii.sformed into Chinese types—Buddha legends, Bodhi- 
■^alivas, Arliats and Lokaj)alas (guardians of the four quarters 
oi the world). The cult of the Bodhisattvas became very 
uopulai in China. The Indian Avalokitesvara became Kuan-yin 
to the Chinese people. 

Buddhism also spread to Korea and Japan. 

INDIA AND TIBET 

Buddhism was introduced into Tibet by a powerful King 
named Srong-tsan Gampo in the seventh century. He also 
hitroduced Indian alpliabets used in Khotan. Thus a new era 
began in the cultural history of Tibet. The Pala Kings of 
Bengal maintained close friendly relations with Tibet. A great 
Bengali Buddhist monk, Atisa Dipamkara, went to Tibet in the 
eleventh century and helped towards the reform of Buddhism 
there. Many Tibetan monks came to India and studied in the 
nuniasterics of Nalanda and Vikramasila. Many sacred texts of 
Buddhism were translated into Tibetan. 

INDIA AND BURMA 

It is probable that long before the first century a.d. large 
Hindu colonies were founded in Burma, both in the coastal 
region as well as in the interior. Although authentic details 
about these colonies are not available, yet there is substantial 
evidence in favour of the conclUvSion that “the entire culture 
and civilisation of Burma was of Indian origin, and although 
the Chinese were nearer neighbours of the Burmese, and more 
allied to them in blood and speech, they exercised no influence, 
worth speaking of, in this direction”. 

The principal inhabitants of Tower Burma are called Mons 
or Talaings. The name ‘Talaing’ probably reminds us of Telin- 
gana, although it is certain that all Indian colonists in Tower 
Burma did not come from that region. The Hinduised Talaing 
settlements were known collectively as Ramannadesa. To the 
north of the Talaing area in Tower Burma the Hinduised Pyus 
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established a Kingdom with Srikshetra (modern Hmawza, near 
Prome) as its capital. 

The chronicles of Arakan refer to several Indian royal 
dynasties. There is epigraphic evidence to show that Buddli- 
ism, as well as Indian immigrants, were introduced in Arakan 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. In the fifteenth 
century a Buddhist King of Arakan, driven by the Burmese, 
fled to Bengal and afterwards recovered his Kingdom with the 
help of the Sultan of Gaur. 

The small principality of Pagan in Central Burma, founded 
in the ninth century, was made a powerful Kingdom by 
King Anawratha or Aiiiruddha (1044-77 A.D.), During his reign 
the Burmese adopted the religion and script of the Mons, which 
were Indian in origin. His son Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.) 
maintained close contact with India and extended his patronage 
to many Buddhist and Vaishnava immigrants. Under the 
powerful rulers of Pagan Brahmanical Hinduism gradually 
disappeared in Burma and the Thcravada form of Buddhism 
became the dominating faith. 

INDIA AND THAII^AND 

Thailand (or Siam) became the land of the Thais in the 
thirteenth century. For about one thousand years before the 
establishment of their power the country was inhabited largeh 
L>y Plindu colonists. There were several Hindu colonies, none 
of which developed into a powerful Kingdom. But Indian 
religious and sacred texts as well as Indian language and 
literature exercised a predominant influence over the early 
civilisation of Thailand. 

The Thais originally lived in southern and south-eastern 
China, where they established a powerful principality in the 
territory now known as Yunnan. This territory was called 
Gandhara, and a part of it was called Mithila. The Thais of 
Gandhara used an alphabet of Indian origin and were converted 
to Buddhism by Indian missionaries. Gandhara was conquered 
by Kublai Khan in 1253 A.D. 

After the conquest of Siam the Thais succumbed to Indian 
culture which they found flourishing in that country. The 
first important Kingdom established by them w^as called 
Sukhodaya ; its predominance was later on challenged by the 
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ICiUgclom of Ayodhya. The rulers and peoples of both these 
KinKdoms were Buddhists, and Pali was their sacred language, 
rile art of Siam was inspired by Indian ideas and technique. 

INDIA AND THE MADAY PENINSULA 

There were several Hindu colonies in the Malay Peninsula 
I hiring the first centuries of the Christian era. There are 
scant}' remains of Hindu and Buddhist shrines, as well as a 
large number of inscriptions written in Sanskrit, in different 
parts of the peninsula. “The available evidence justifies the 
assumption that the legion around the Bay of Bandon was a 
cradle of Further Eastern culture, inspired by waves of Indian 
influence. . . 

INDIA AND JAVA 

The beginnings of Hindu colonisation of Java may be traced 
1(; the first century A.D, In 132 A.D. King Devavarman of Java 
,ent an embassy to China. In the fifth or sixth century A.D. 
there was a powerful Hindu Kingdom in Western Java. In 
Central Java there was a Hindu Kingdom called Ho-ling or 
Kalinga. The powerful Kingdom of Mataram (in Central Java) 
arohc about the beginning of the eighth century A.D. The 
expansion of the Saileiidra Empire and, possibly, a volcanic 
eruption or violent epidemic gradually shifted the centre of 
|)olitical and cultural gravity to Eastern Java, The rise of 
!‘Eastern Java may be said to have begun during the reign of 
Sindok {circa 929-47 A.D.). Towards the beginning of the 
eleventh century his Kingdom was destroyed by a calamity 
ipmlaya), the exact nature of which is still unknown. After a 
long ])eriod of disruption political unity was restored in Java 
hi the thirteenth century. During the reign of King Rajasa- 
nagara (1350-89 A.D.) Majapahit became the centre of a power¬ 
ful and prosperous empire. Java lost its political power and 
importance in the fifteenth century as a result of civil war, 
volcanic eruption and famine. Early in the sixteenth century 
llie Muslims established their ascendancy in Java. 

INDIA AND SUMATRA 

The earliest Hindu Kingdom in Sumatra, known as Sri- 
’^"ijaya (Palembang), was founded about the fourth century a.d. 
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and became very powerful towards tbe close of the seventh 
century a.d. I-tsing, the well-known Chinese traveller, 
describes Sri-Vijaya as a great centre of Buddhist learning. 
Another Hindu Kingdom in Sumatra, called Malayu (modern 
Jambi), which once formed a part of Sri-Vijaya, became 
powerful after the fall of the vSailendra Kmpire and of Java. 
Marco Polo’s Jiccount shows that Malayu was a prosi)crou^ 
commercial centre towards the close of the thirteenth century. 
The account of TI)n Batutah, who visited Sumatra towards the 
iniddle of the fourteenth century, reveals the rising influence 
of Islam in that island. 

INDIA AND nOKNKO 

Elhgraphic evidence proves the existence of Hindu colonies 
in Borneo in the fourth century a.d. Brahmanical Hinduism 
was the dominant religion and the Brahmins formed an 
important element in the population. Antiiiuitics pointing 
towards India have been discovered at Muara Kaman (on the 
Mahakam river) and in the cave of Kombeng. 

INDIA AND FAIvI 

The island of Bah is the only surviving Hindu colony in 
the Far East: Islam has failed to establish its hold there. A 
prosperous Hindu Kingdom existed in Bali as early as the sixth 
century .\.d. I-tsing refers to the prevalence of Buddhism in 
Bali. For several centuries Bali formed a part of the dominions 
of the Javanese Kings. The Dutch established their suzerainty 
over Bali in 1839 and the reign of the last Hindu King came 
to an end in 1911. 

THE vSAIDENDRA EMPIRE 

In the eighth century a.d. most of the small States in the 
islands of the East Indies were united under the sceptre of 
a powerful dynasty known as the Sailendras. The Hindu 
Kingdoms of Sumatra, Java and the Malay Peninsula formed 
part of the Sailendra Empire. Probably the original centre of 
their power was either in Java or in the Malay Peninsula. 
Several Arab writers refer to the Sailendra Empire as Zabag or 
Zabaj (the Empire of Maharaja) and give a glowing account of 
its prosperity. It was the leading naval power in Indonesia. 
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'I’lic decline of this powerful empire began in the ninth century 
a.d. with the loss of Kambuja and Java. In the eleventh 
t'ciitury A.i). the Sailendras were engaged in a long struggle 
u'ltli the Cholas. Rajcndra Chola sent a successful naval expedi- 
uon against his Sailendra rival and established his authority on 
the eastern coast of Sumatra as uell as the central and southern 
districts of the Malay Peninsula. His successors maintained 
tlicir hold on the far off oversea dominions for about half a 
ceiiturv ; but towards the close of the eleventh century the 
Cliolas gave up the attempt to dominate over Indonesia. The 
empire created by the Sailendras gradually recovered its former 
position, but no definite information about the dynasty itself 
IS available from the twelfth century onwards. In the thirteenth 
century a sncce.ssor of the Sailendras, named Chaiidrabhanu, 
led two naval expeditions against Ceylon. About 1264 A.d. 
lie was defeated and killed by the Pandya King Jatavarman 
Vira Pandya. Towards the close of the fourteentli centur)’^ the 
reiniiants of the Sailendra Kmphe were conquered by Java. The 
last Hindu ruler of this once powerful emi3ire embraced Islam 
m 1474 A.d. 

The Sailendras not only gave political uuit 3 ’^ to a large part 
of Indonesia ; their patronage developed its culture and gave it 
a new shape. The Mahaydna form of Buddhism received a new 
vigour. Splendid monuments such as Chandi Kalasaii and Bara- 
hudur in Java testified to the progress of art. A new kind of 
alphabet was introduced. 

The Sailendras had friendlj’ relations with the Palas of 
Bengal. I'owards the close of the eighth century a Bengali 
scholar named Kumaraghosha was the religious preceptor of the 
Sailendra Kings. About the middle of the ninth century Bala- 
pulradeva built a monasteiy at Nalanda, the expenses of which 
were met from the revenues of five villages granted by Devajiala. 

A SURVEY OF THE HINDU COLONIES 

As regards religion, both Brahmanical Hinduism and 
Buddhism were prevalent in the Hindu colonies mentioned 
above. In Java the former established its ascendancy as early 
as the eighth century. Siva was the principal god worshipped 
there, although almost all the gods of Hindu pantheon were 
known. So far as Buddhism is concerned, the Hlnaydna form 
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was predominant in the seventh century a.d., but under the 
Sailendra dynasty the Mahay ana form almost ousted it from 
Sumatra and Java. Java became an important centre of 
Buddhistic studies and attracted great scholars like Atisa Dipam- 
kara. The close association of Buddha with Siva was an im¬ 
portant characteristic of the religious life of this island. 

In this connection reference may be made to old Javanese 
literature. Its greatest monument is the Raniayana, which is an 
independent work, not a translation of the ‘Epic’ attributed to 
Valmiki. There is also a jirosc translation of the Mahabhdrata. 
These works popularised the great Indian ‘Epics’ in Java and 
prepared the ground for the composition of numerous works 
dealing with kindred subjects. 

The social life of the Hindu colonies was generally based 
on the Indian pattern. The caste system was w^ell established in 
Java and Sumatra. There are references to the four traditional 
castes, but marriage among different castes was not prohibited. 
Untouchability was unknown ; but the slaves formed a distinct 
caste in Bali. In that island the burning of widows was 
prevalent, except among the Sudras. 

Art, as in India, w'as the hand-maid of religion. Unfor¬ 
tunately, fairly preserved religious structures have survived only 
in Java ; in other islands there are ruins, but they are not of 
much historical value. There are several gioups of Brahmanical 
and Buddhist temples in Central Java. The colossal structure 
known as Barabudur w'as probably constructed within the period 
750-850 A.D. under the patronage of the Srailendra dynasty. 
Sculpture also made remarkable progress in Java. 

INDIA AND ANNAM 

Modern Annam (excluding Tonkin and Cochin-China) was 
comprised wdthin the ancient Hindu Kingdom of Champa. 
Probably the first historical Hindu King of Champa ruled in 
the second century A.D. The city of Champa is now represented 
by Tra-Kien ; in its neighbourhood there are two great groups 
of temples. Indravarman III (911-972 a.d.) is said to have 
mastered the six systems of Hindu Philosophy, Buddhist Philo¬ 
sophy, Sanskrit Grammar and other subjects. For nearly a 
century after his death Champa suffered from a series of Anna- 
mite invasions, which weakened and disintegrated the once 
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ilrAirisliing Hindu Kingdom. A long struggle with Kambuja 
,iiid China followed. The Hindu Kingdom virtually collapsed 
11 ] the fifteenth century, but it survived in name till 1822. Thus 
'd)rave sons of India, who planted her banner in far off lands 
, nd maintained its honour and dignity for more than 1500 years, 
il la'll vanished into the limbo of oblivion”. 

A Hindu society modelled on the orthodox Indian type 
^icw up in Champa. The Brahmins occupied a high place, but 
the rank of the Kshatriyas was hardly inferior to theirs. 
Sanskrit was the official language and there was considerable 
literary activity. Of all Hindu gods Siva occu])ied the most 
j.i ominent place ; Vaishnavism also jdaycu an important part 
111 the religious life of Champa. Buddhism enjoyed the patro- 
iiagc of several rulers. The remains of the monuments, which 
\\(.re usually built of bricks, testify to the artistic skill of the 
people. 

INDIA AND C.AMBODIA 

Ancient Kambuja roughly corresponded to modern Cam¬ 
bodia and Cochin-China, The earliest Plindu Kingdom in 
Kambuja is known as Fu-naii and was founded probably not 
later than the first century a.d. Hinduism as well as Buddhism 
flourished tliere. Indian philosojiby and Sanskrit language were 
cultivated. The caste system, was introduced. 

Fu-nan sank into obscurity after the seventh century a.d. 
<uid the Kingdom of Kambuja gradually re])laced it as the 
leading State in Cambodia. The early history of Kambuja is 
obscure, but it was undoubtedly a powerful Kingdom in the 
seventh century A.D. After a period of decline and submission 
lo Java Cambodia rohc into prominence again in the ninth 
century A.D., when foundations were laid of the great Kambuja 
empire and the capital was transferred to the Angkor region, 
Ihider the dynasty of Indravarman (877-1001 a.d.) the political 
influence of Kambuja extended probably to Yunnan, the Malay 
I'eninsula and Siam. Suryavarman II {circa 1113-45 a.d.), the 
builder of the famous Angkor Vat, invaded Annam and Champa 
and maintained diplomatic relations with China. The Kambuja 
Umpire reached its greatest extent during the reign of Jaya- 
vmman VII (accession 1181 a.d.), who conquered Champa and 
part of Tower Burma, founded a new capital (Angkor Thom) 
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and maintained many religious foundations as well as work- 
of public utility. The decline of Kambuja began in the four¬ 
teenth century under the pressure of the Thais of Siam and 
the Aiinainites. It became a French Protectorate in 1854. 

Hinduism, ‘■pecially vSaivism, was the predominant religion 
in Kambuja, although Buddhism occasionally enjoyed royal 
])atronage. The Sanskrit inscriptions of Kambuja are composed 
in beautiful Kavya style and reveal a thorough acquaintance 
with Sanskrit literature. There were a large number of dsramas 
founded and maintained by royal munificence and private 
charity, which served as centres of Hindu religion and culture. 
In Kambuja we notice a remarkable development of architec¬ 
ture, of which the Angkor Vat, dedicated to Vishnu, is the 
greatest monument. 

INDIA AND CKYDON 

The earliest inlndfitants of Ceylon belonged to the Vadda 
race, but large sections of the jiresent population of the island 
are descended from Dravidian and Aryan invaders and immi¬ 
grants. “The stream of immigration from the Dravidian regions 
of India, especiall}" the Tamil country, has been constant since 
the dawm of history. . . . ; but the Sinhalese language, though 
marked by traces of Dravidian influence, ^’s Aryan, and is 
descended from a Sanskritic tongue closely akin to the Vedic.’* 
It is probable that “at some early date an invading band of 
Aryans, conquering part or the whole of Ceylon, imposed its 
language and perhaps something of its culture and institutions 
upon the mixed Vadda-Dravidian population". 

According to tradition, Vijaya, son of Simhavahu who 
reigned in Gujarat (or Magadha or Kalinga), seized the island 
of Ceylon from the Yakshas shortly before the demise of 
Gautama Buddha. This story i^robably refers to the coming 
of Aryan immigrants belonging to the Simhalds, or ‘Lion-tribe’, 
wdio gave to their new home the name of Simhala. However, 
in the reign of Devdnampiya Tissa [circa 247-207 B.C.) the 
missionaries sent by Asoka introduced Buddhism in Ceylon. 
About the middle of the second century b.c. a Cliola prince 
named Elara conquered Ceylon. In the first century b.c. some 
portions of Ceylon were occupied successively by five Tamil 
invaders. In the first century a.d. a prince belonging to the 
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Laiiibakarna dan occupied the throne. It is said that this dan 

connected witii the Imperial INIauryas of Magadha. In the 
-,coiid century a.d. a Chola King named Karikala raided 
i, L'don. Gajabahu I (113-135 a.d.) of Ceylon led a counter- 
inasion of the Cliola country. During the reign of Meghavarna, 
i ermtemporary of Samudra Gupta, tlie famous Tooth Relic of 
I'lc Buddha was brought to Ceylon from Daiitapura in Kalinga. 
l)uiiiig the reign of Mahanama (412-434 A.D.) the great Pali 
('uinmentator Buddhaghodia, who was probably a North Indian 
Praliniin, vscttlcd the doctrines of Buddhism which now prevail 
■ n Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Cambodia. About the middle of 
tile fifth century a.d. Ceylon had to submit to Tamil invaders 
\’ho probably cainc from the Pandya country. The fortunes of 
Ce\lon were again linked up witli the Tamil country in the 
(lays of the Imperial Cholas. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE TURKISH CONQUEST OF NORTHERN INDIA 


SECTION I 

THE GHAZNAVIDS 


RISE OE GHAZNI 

We have seen tliat, with the exception of the frontier 
province of Sind, India remained iinafTcctcd by the tide of 
Arab conquest. Tire establishment of Muslim rule in India was 
the work of the Turks, and the process was begun by the 
Turkish rulers of Ghazni in Afghanistan. 

The principality of Ghazni was founded in 963 a.d. by an 
adventurer named Alptigin. He started his career as a slave of 
the vSamanids, whose ])ower at one time extended from the 
Jaxartes to Baghdad and from Khawarizm to the borders of 
India. Alptigin died within a few months of achieving the 
crowning success of his life, and after an interval of about 14 
years, his slave and son-in-law, Sabuktigin, occupied his throne 
(977 The new ruler was an enterprising military leader 

eager for conquests. His attention was naturally turned to the 
neighbouring inincipality of Jaipal, the Hindu Shahi^ King, 
whose authority extended from Eaghman to the river Chenab. 

SABUKTIGIN AND JAIPAE 

Hostilities were begun by Subuktigin with a raid into 
Jaipal’s territory. Jaipal then advanced wdth a large force to 
attack Ghazni (986-87 A.D.), but he was met on his way by his 
adversary. A sudden snow storm disorganised Jaipal’s army ; 
he was compelled to purchase peace by promising to pay a large 
indemnity, to give 50 elephants, and to cede some forts and 
towns on the frontier. On his return to his own territory he 
repudiated these humihating terms. Sabuktigin retaliated by 

^ The Hindu Shahi dynast}’^ was founded in the third decade of the 
ninth century bv Lalliya. Jaipal’s reign roughly covered the period 
‘965—1002 A.D. 
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J^;v^l^tating Laghmaii. Jaipal invited and received assistance 
from some Princes of Northern India, and marched on Ghazni 
the head of a powerful army. Once again he was defeated ; 
•J.t districts between Lraghinan and Peshawar were annexed 
and Islamised by Sabuktigin. 

I ALL OF THE HINDU SHAHI DYNASTY 

Shortly before his death (997 a.d.) Subuktigin nominated 
I-mail, a younger son by a daughter of Alptigin, as his 
■-uccessor. This arrangement was naturally resented by his 
eldest son, Mahmud, Avho defeated his rival brother and occupied 
die throne (998 A.D.). 

Soon after his accession Mahmud was recognised as an 
nnlependent sovereign by the Caliph of Baghdad (999 a.d.). 

II is position Avas quite secure now ; so he decided to continue 
lii.s father’.s policy of aggression towards India. A contcin- 
]H)rary Muslim writer says, “He made it obligatory on himself 
to undertake every year an expedition to Hind”. From this 
stutcinent it is not clear whether Mahmud intended to give any 
religious complexion to his Indian expeditions. 

Mahmud’s first Indian expedition took place in 1000 a.d. 
liiid re,suited in the occupation of some frontier forts. Next 
> car Mahmud arrived near Peshawar at the head of a powerful 
aniiy and defeated Jaipal in a keenlj’’ contested engagement, in 
which the Muslim cavalry played the decisive part. The victors 
eot hold of sjioils ‘beyond all bounds of calculation’. Jaipal 
himself, with his sons and grandsons, was talsen prisoner. He 
-va^ released on promise to pay a large ransom and to surrender 
SO elephants. Mahmud advanced to Waitiand (Udabhandajmr,. 
luodcni Hund), the capital of Jaipal, and ravaged the adjoining 
listricts. The proud Hindu King escaped further humiliation 
i>v burning himself to death {circa 1002 A.D.). 

Jaipal was succeeded by his son Anandpal. In 1006 A.D. 
Mahmud wanted to pass through his territories on his way to 
Multan, but instead of complying with Mahmud’s demand, 
Anandpal took up the cause of the Muslim ruler of Multan and 
niarched toAvards PeshaAvar to resist the invader. Mahmud 
defeated him and compelled him to take shelter in the hills of 
Kashmir. 
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Anandpal then collected a large army which was probably 
further strengthened by the troops sent by some of the neigh¬ 
bouring princes anxious to stem the tide of the Muslim in¬ 
vasions. While this army was proceeding towards Peshawar, 
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[This map shows the political condition of India at the lime of 
Sultan Mahmud’s invasion J 

Mahmud crossed the Indus, and met the Hindus in the plain 
■opposite Waihand (1009 A.D.). The victory of the Muslims in 
this battle was due solely to Mahmud’s skill as a military leader. 
The defeated Hindus fled towards the fort of Nagarkot (near 
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Kangra). Mahmud pursued them, and the fort fell after three 
of gallant resistance. Spoils ‘beyond the limit of calcula- 
including gold, silver and precious clothes, were cap- 
'ure<l by the invaders. The whole strip of territory from the 
Indus to Nagarkot was probably annexed by Mahmud. 

Even these repeated reverses did not crush Anandpal’s 
-.[tint. He established his capital at Nandana (situated on the 
northern spur of the Salt Range) and consolidated his authority 
in the Salt Range region. He was succeeded by his son 
Trilochanpal. In 1014 a.d. Mahmud captuied the fort of 
Xaiidana (which had been heroically defended by Trilochan])ars 
', 1 ) 11 , Bhiinpal) and advanced towards Kashmir where Trilochan- 
[)al had succeeded in securing the assistance of Sangramraj. 
Tnnga, the commander oi the Kashmir troojis, was defeated. 
Trilochaniial made an unsuccessful attempt to retrieve his for- 
Lime. Although Mahmud did not consider it prudent to 
penetrate into the inhospitable mountain regions in the heart of 
Kashmir, yet his military successes increased his prestige and 
induced some of the hill chiefs to submit to him. Islam was 
introduced, and mosques were built for new converts. 

After his failure in Kashmir Trilochanpal retired to the 
eastern part of the Punjab and probably established himself in 
Llie Siwalik hills. He entered into an alliance with the ])owerful 
t'liandella Prince Vidyadhar. tince more Mahmud came to 
India (1019 a.d.) and defeated Trilochanpal in a battle on the 
liver Rahut (Ramganga). Sometime later (1021-22 a.d.) 
Trilochanpal was assassinated by some of his followers. His son 
Bhimiial succeeded to a very precarious inheritance. With his 
death in 1026 A.D. the Hindu-Shahi dynasty came to an end. 

CONQUESTS OP vSULTAN MAHMUD 

The I'lrovdnce of Multan was under the rule of the 
Carmathians who did not pay allegiance to the Caliphs of 
Baghdad. They maintained friendly relations with Sabuktigin, 
dut there was a breach with Mahmud at the time of his expedi¬ 
tion to Bhatiiida. It is probable that Baud, the ruler of Multan, 
opposed the passage of Mahmud’s army through his territories. 
In 1006 Mahmud marched across the Punjab to Multan ; Baud 
ded, but the garrison of Multan did not submit without resist- 
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ance. The citizens A^'cre sj)ared on payment of a heavy fjjj 
but the Carmathians were massacred. The charge of 
VYas left in the hands of Sukhpal, a grandson of Jaipal, who 
bad gune to Qhazni as a hostage and embraced Islam. Within 
a short time, however, he abjured Islam and raised the standard 
of revolt. Mahmud came to Multan in 1008, subjugated Multan, 
and kei>t Sukhpal in coniinement. Daud also was captured and 
imprisoned. 

The strong fort of Bhatinda (called Bhatiya by the Muslim 
writers) guarded the paSvSage from the north-west into the rich 
Ganges valley. In 1004 Mahmud started from Ghazni to take 
this fort. It was defended by the local ruler (called Baji Rai 
by the Muslim writers) with great tenacity, but Mahmud 
succeeded in capturing it. The booty captured was immense. 
Only those inhabitants of the fort who embraced Islam escaped 
the general massacre. 

In 1009 Mahmud captured Narayanpur (in Alwar State). 
The Hindu ruler of the place became his vassal. Narayanpur 
was a place of some commercial importance ; we are told that 
the establishment of frieiidl}’- relations between Mahmud and 
the ruler of Narayanj)ur gave a great impetus to the trade 
between India and Khurasan. 

The cit}’^ of Thaneswar was held in great veneration by the 
Hindus for its great temple of Chakraswamin. In 1014 Mahmud 
started from Ghazni udth the intention of capturing it. 
Trilochanpal offered to deliver 50 elephants if he spared the 
holy city, but Mahmud refused to change his plan. On his 
way to Thaneswar Mahmud encountered serious opposition from 
a Hindu prince, and although he was successful, his loss on 
the field of battle was heavier than that of the Hindus. At 
Thaneswar, however, there was no opposition. The town was 
plundered and the image of Chakraswamin was transported to 
Ghazni, where it was cast into the public square. 

Mahmud twice invaded Kashmir and tried unsuccessfully 
to capture the hill-fort of lyohkot (modern Loharin). The first 
exi^edition (1015) aimed at punishing Sangramaraj for his 
assistance to Trilochanpal. The failure of the second expedition 
(1021) compelled Mahmud to abandon the idea of conquering 
Kashmir. 
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Towards the close of 1018 Mahmud appeared in the Punjab 
ihc head of a large array, and directed his march towards 
ilwj rraiiges-Jurana Doab. His progress was ‘a round of sieges, 
i-..aults and victories following each other in quick succession’. 
ji!s first notable achievement in this expedition was the capture 
(,t Mathura, a well-protected city beautified by imposing 
iiiples. The garrison made no attempt to defend the city and 
ihv shrines. The conqueror destroyed many temples after 
mating hold of the immense treasure accumulated there. 
Mahmud then proceeded to Kanauj, the citadel of North Indian 
Imperialism since the days of Harsha. Rajyapal, the last 
('inrjara-Pratihara ruler, fled as soon as he heard the news of 
ll’e mvadcr’s approach. The city was occupied after a short 
Mc'ge ; plunder and massacre crowned the victor’s success. On 
ii!'. way l)ack to Ghazni Mahmud captured some small forts. 

A Chaiidella piince—cither Ganda or Vidyadhar^—organised 
a league of some Hindu rulers to defend the liberty and faith 
of the Hindus. Rajyapal, the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler who had 
fled from Kanauj, was defeated and killed by the allies. 
:\Ialmiud thought it necessary to crush the Chandella power 
and left Ghazni towards the close of 1019. On his way he 
was opposed by the Shahi King Trilochanpal. Mahmud 
(iefeate<l him and advanced towards the Chandella territory. 
The Chandella ruler (either Ganda or Vidyadhar) met him at 
the head of a large army, but due to some reason unknown to us 
he suddenly fled from the field under cover of night. Mahmud, 
who had given way to despair at the sight of the large and well- 
equipped Chandella army, naturally took full advantage of this 
unexj)ected good luck. Instead of prolonging the struggle he 
returned to Ghazni. 

In 1022 Mahmud returned to India to crush the power of 
the Chandellas On his way to Kalanjar, one of the formidable 
t'itadcls of the Chandellas, he tried in vain to capture the fort 
of Gwalior, which was under the rule of one of their feudatories. 
Kalanjar was then besieged. According to the Muslim historians, 
the Chandella prince saved himself by promising to pay annual 
tribute, and even composed a verse in praise of Sultan Mahmud. 


* See p. 169. 
14 
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Mahmud's last great exploit was the capture of the temple 
of Somnath, a famous shrine of undoubted antiquity. It was 
situated on the sea-shore within the territory of the Chaulukyas 
of Anhilvada. A contemporary Muslim writer says, “When 
Sultan Mahmud was gaining victories and demolishing temples 
in India, the Hindus said that Somnath was displeased with 
those idols, and that if it had been satisfied with them no one 
could have destroyed or injured them. When the Sultan heard 
this, he resolved upon making a campaign to destroy this idol’*. 
It is probable that the" fabulous wealth accumulated in this 
temple excited his curiosity and greed. Towards the close of 
1025 he left Ghazni with an army of 30,000 regular cavalry and 
many volunteers. Passing through Multan and the desert of 
Rajputana he appeared before the temple of Somnath in 
January, 1026. The temple was occupied and plundered. 

CAMPAIGNS OUTSIDE INDIA 

Sultan Mahmud was the ruler of a vast empire which 
included the wide region from Iraq and the Caspian Sea to 
the river Ganges, and from the Aral Sea and Transoxiana to 
the Rajputana desert. Its greatest length from east to west 
was about 2000 miles and its greatest width from north to 
south was about 1400 miles. This empire was practically 
created by him, for at the time of his accession he was the 
ruler of the provinces of Ghazni, Bust and Balkh only. 
Naturally the creation of such a large empire involved numerous 
campaigns in Central Asia, Iran, Sistan and the adjoining lands. 
The story of these campaigns lies outside the scope of Indian 
history. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF MAHMUD 

Sultan Mahmud ruled over his vast dominions as an 
absolute despot. The supreme executive, legislative and 
judicial authority in the empire was concentrated in his hands. 
He naturally consulted his ministers on State affairs, and in prac¬ 
tice not only consultation but also delegation of powers must 
have been found necessary. The Sultan’s will had the force of 
law. He was the highest court of appeal for his empire. He 
was his owm commander-in-chief, and in most cases he personally 
led the camx>aigns. The fact that he successfully maintained 
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,r throughout his scattered dominions shows that he was 
c(i with considerable administrative ability. 

;V genius for war he undoubtedly possessed. It did not 
t’Piisist in new inventions of military value ; it consisted in the 
of a new life into the old system which he had in- 
li^;itcd. He was essentially a leader of men. His army was 
iiuuie up of diverse racial and religious groups—Arabs, Afghans, 
' irkoinans, Hindus ; but his capable leadership organised them 
iuto a harmonious whole. He displayed his military capacity 
L onl\' against the Hindus, but also against the hardy people 
Central Asia and the traditional valour of Iran. 

T^Iahmud was a poet and scholar of some reputation. His 
intellectual alertness and religious interests led him to take part 
in the religious and literary discussions of the scholars at his 
tMiirt. His patronage was enjoyed by many Muslim scholars 
1111(1 poets, among whom Al-Biruni, Firdawsi, Ansari and 
Farriikhi deserve special mention. He invited scholars and 
(olkcted literary works from all parts of the Muslim world. He 
loiiiided a university at Ghazni. 

iNIahmud was a worshipper of genuine piety, and he 
jniiictiliously performed his religious duties. In the case of his 
Muslim subjects he never allowed any deviation from belief 
in the orthodox Sunni doctrines. The persecution of the 
Carmathians was a necessary result of this policy. The Hindus 
iverc, however, granted toleration. Separate quarters were 
issigncd to them in Ghazni, and they were permitted free 
>hservance of their religious ceremonies. The destruction of 
Hindu temples in India was a part of his military programme, 
tile chief incentive being provided by the wealth accumulated 
‘y the priests. 

Mahmud did not make any systematic attempt to annex 
Indian territories ; the annexation of the Shahi Kingdom was 
ilinost an accident rendered necessary by geographical and 
nnlitary factors. As long as this kingdom retained its 
nnleDcndent existence Mahmud could not proceed to the Ganges- 
Iinnna Doab, the most flourishing region in Northern India. 
\Mien the power of the Shahi Kings was crushed, Mahmud 
'-J'night their territory under his own administration, and thus 
-I’^urcd the safety of his route to Northern and Western India, 
'’■dirnud may have clearly grasped the fact that his empire had 
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already become unwieldy, and that the addition of other Indian 
territories would make it altogether unmanageable. He was un¬ 
doubtedly conscious of the administrative problems created by 
the vast size of his empire, for before his death he divided it 
between his two sons instead of safeguarding its unity. More¬ 
over, Mahmud must have realised the difficulty of extcrmiiiatiii.e: 
the rule of such ])owerful dynasties as the Chandellas and the 
Chaulukyas. The occupation of their territory was far moie 
difficult tlian the plunder of isolated cities and temples. Still 
Mahmud may rightly be regarded as the founder of the Turkish 
l)ower in India and the forerunner of Muhammad of Ghur and 
Babur, 

SUCCESSORS OF MAHMUD : THE YAMINIS OF GHAZNI AND l,AHORi< 

Sultan Mahmud’s death was followed by a war of succession 
between his sons, Masud and Muhammad. Masud gained the 
up])er hand ; Muhammad was blinded and imprisoned. Durin.e, 
Masud’s reign (1030-1040 A.D.) the administration of the Punjal) 
was disorganised by the disloyalty and inefficiency of his Muslim 
officers. Masud was lo 3 'ally served by Mahmud’s Hindu miiiistei 

Tilak. In 1040 he suffered a crushing defeat near Merv at the 

* 

hands of the Saljuqs, and fled towards Lahore. On the way his 
troops dethroned him and handed him over to his blind brother 
Muhammad, the new Amir, whose son put him to death. Soon 
afterwards Muhammad and his sons were defeated and put to 
death by Masud’s son Maudud. 

Maudud (1040-1049 a.d.) was not a capable ruler. His 
death was followed by the succession, one after another, of 
four princes, whose reigns were short and inglorious. The 
growing power of the Saljuqs was a standing menace to the 
Ghaznavids. The Princes of Ghur were also gathering strength. 
It was from Ghur that the final blow came. 

SECTION II 

MUHAMMAD OF GHUR 


RISE OF GHUR 

The little principality of Ghur lay in the hills between 
Ghazni and Herat, The Princes who ruled there are generally 
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regarded as Afghans, but some modern historians describe them - 
as eastern Persians. In 1009 Sultan Mahmud reduced this 
[.rincipality to obedience. After his death the long struggle 
[)etween the Ghaznavids and the Saljuqs provided the rulers of 
Oliur with a good opportunity of reviving their power. A 
dynastic feud began between the ruling houses of Ghur and 
('.liazni early in the twelfth century. In 1173 Ghiyas-ud-din 
Muhammad of Ghur occupied Ghazni, and appointed his 
\i)imger brother, Muizz-ud-din Muhammad, to the government 
of that province. Nothing could disturb the cordiality of the 
rtlations between these two brothers ; until his death 
('iliiyas-ud-din enjoyed the loyalty and devotion of the younger 
lirother who might, if he had so willed, have dispensed with 
formal allegiance to an elder brother far inferior to himself in 
strength and reputation. 

EXTINCTION OF THE GHAZNAVIDS 

Muizz-u(l-din, who is known in Indian history as Muhammad 
of Ghur, Avas a born conqueror, and the traditional hostility 
between the ruling houses of Ghur and Ghazni naturally 
attracted his attention to the weak Ghaznavids of Lahore. The 
coiuiuest of India, which he seems to have chosen as the aim 
of his life, also required the subjugation of the Punjab which 
held the key to the heart of Hindustan. 

In 1179 Muhammad of Ghur defeated the Ghaznavid 
governor of Peshawar and occupied that important city. In 1181 
he invaded Lahore at the invitation of the Hindu ruler of 
Jammu. Khusrau Shah was compelled to acknowledge defeat 
and to surrender his son as a hostage. In 1185 Muhammad 
occupied Sialkot and built a fort there. After his return to 
f'diur Khusrau Shah made an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
this fort. In 1186 Muhammad came back to India, treacher¬ 
ously imprisoned Khusrau Shah and occupied Lahore. The un¬ 
fortunate Ghaznavid prince and his son were put to death in 
1192. t 

INDIAN EXPEDITIONS OF MUHAMMAD OF GHUR 

Muhammad’s first expedition into India (1175) was directed 
against Multan. He captured the city and suppressed the 
Tsmailian heretics. The strong fortress of Uch was then taken 
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by stratagem. It is said that the wife of the Hindu Prince of 
Uch entered into a conspiracy with the invader, murdered her 
husband, and surrendered the city. 

In 1178 Muhammad led an unsuccessful expedition into 
Gujarat. In 1182 he compelled the Sumra ruler of lyower Sind 
to acknowledge his suzerainty. 

After the fall of the Ghaznavids Muhammad was confronted 
by the powerful Chaharaana Kingdom of Sakambhan, 
Prithviraj III was a powerful ruler, and as the master of 
Ajmer and Delhi he was the natural protector of the Ganges- 
Jumna valley against the Muslim invaders. The second battle 
of Tarain decided the fate of North India. Important places 
like Hansi, Samana (in the Patiala State) and Kuhram were 
easily captured. Muhammad proceeded towards Ajmer, which 
was occupied and plundered. The conqueror “destroyed the 
pillars and foundations of idol temples, and built in their stead 
mosques and colleges, and the precepts of Islam, and the 
customs of the Law were divulged and established”. The city 
was, however, left in the hands of a son of Prithviraj, probably 
because it was not yet considered safe enough for the residence 
of a Muslim governor. Delhi remained in the hands of the 
Tomara Rajputs. Muhammad then left India, entrusting 
the management of his new conquests to his able and trusted 
slave, Qutb-ud-din Aibak. 

The expansion of the Turkish Empire in India after the 
fall of Prithviraj III was mainly due to Qutb-ud-din’s military 
ability and political insight. In 1192 he captured Baran and 
Meerut. Delhi was captured from the Tomaras in 1193 and 
became the head-quarters of the conquerors. From this date 
we may trace the greatness of this obscure city established by 
the Tomaras in the eighth century. Kol (Aligarh) was cap¬ 
tured in 1194. In the same year Muhammad returned to India 
and led an expedition against the powerful Gahadavala ruler. 
Jayachchandra, who was defeated and killed in a severely con- 
tested battle at Chandwar (on the Jumna, between Kanauj and 
Etah). The rich cities of Asni and Benares were plundered, 
but Kanauj was not occupied till 1198-99. Several attempts 
made by the Rajputs to reoccupy Ajmer failed. In 1195 Qutb- 
ud-din placed a Muslim officer there ; Prithviraj*s son wa^ 
posted at Ranthambhor. In 1195-96 Muhammad returned tc 
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India, captured Bayana, and forced the Hindu prince of Gwalior 
to pay tribute. In 1196 the Mers living around Ajmer revolted 
against the Muslims, and Bhima II of Gujarat sent an army to 
help them. Qutb-ud-din went to Ajmer, and remained besieged 
ill the city until the news of the impending arrival of a large 
army from Ghazni caused the besiegers to retreat. Qutb-ud- 
din tlicn marched towards Gujarat, defeated Bhima’s army at 
the foot of the Abu hills, and once more plundered Anhilvada. 
In 1202 he captured Kalanjar and compelled the Chandella 
prince Paramardi to ‘place the collar of subjection round his 
neck'. But the terms accepted by him were not respected after 
Ids death by his minister. Qutb-ud-din captured Kalanjar and 
plundered it ; 50,000 captives were carried off as slaves, and 
the temples were converted into mosques. The famous city of 
Mahoba was then caiitured. 

OCCUPATION OF BENGAL AND BIHAR 

While Qutb-ud-din was occupying the Ganges-Jumna 
valley, IMuhamniad Bakhtjar Khalji, another follower of 
jMuhammad of Gliur, was extending Turkish supremacy over 
Kastern India. Pie be^mn his career as a trooii-leader under 
the governor of Benares and Oudh. He held some fiefs 
between the Ganges and the vSon. The present province of 
Bihar, then almost uniirotected as a result of the fall of the 
Gahadavalas, naturally attracted him. He occupied ‘the 
fortified city of Bihar’. A semi-contemporar}^ Muslim historian 
says, “The great number of the inhabitants of that pliice were 
Brahmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had their heads 
shaven, and they were all slain. There was a good number 
of books there, and when all these books came under the 
observation of the Musalmans, they summoned a number of 
Hindus, that they might give them information respecting the 
import of those books ; but the whole of the Hindus had been 
killed. On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those 
books), it was found that the whole of the fortress and city was 
a college, and in the Hindi tongue they call a college Bihar”. 
It seems that there w'as no effective ruling authority in Magadha 
at this time, for there is no reference to the invader’s fight with 
any King. The Pala dynasty was probably extinct. The Sena 
Kingdom lay to the east. 
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After this successful raid, which probably took place about 
1203, Bakhtyar Khalji led an expedition into Bengal and 
occupied ‘Nadiah’. ^Nadiah’ or Navadwip was not the perma¬ 
nent capital of the vSena Kings ; no fort or protective wall of 
brick guarded it. The city consisted largely of thatched bamboo 
houses close to the river Ganges. The normal route of a])proach- 
ing this city from the -west lay through the narrow pass of 
Teliagarhi near Kajmahal. But Bakhtyar Khalji advanced 
stealthily tlirougli the jungles of Jharkhand and entered the city 
at the head of 18 horsemen disguised as traders. A grouji of 
horsemen followed close behind and made a simultaneous attack 
on two parts of the undefended city. Takshmana Sen cscai)ed 
to Hast Bengal, which remained under the ride of the Sena 
Kings for about a centurj’^ more. 

Bakhtyar Khalji established his head-quarters at Lakhiiauti 
(near Gaur, in IMalda) and consolidated his authority, roughly 
speaking, in the ])resent districts of Malda, Dinajpiir, Murshida- 
bad and Birbhum. He then advanced towards ‘Tibet’. Neither 
his aim nor his destination is clear ; but he marched towards the 
north-east and pinshed through inhospitable mountain defiles. 
Nothing could be accomplished. On his return journey the 
hostility of the ruler of Kamrup led to the destruction of his 
army. He managed to return to Ivakhnauati, where he was 
soon afterwards murdered by an officer named Ali Mardan 
Khalji (1206 A.D.). After some intrigues this unscrupulous 
officer persuaded Qutb-ud-din to api)oint him Governor of 
Bengal. 

ESTIMATK OF MUHAMMAD OF GIIUR 

In 1205 A.D. Muhammad suffered a severe defeat at the 
hands of the Turkomans. When this news reached India, the 
Kliokars and some other tribes to the north of the Salt Range 
rose in rebellion. Muhammad and Qutb-ud-din jointly defeated 
the rebels. On his way to Ghazni Muhammad was assassinated 
on the bank of the Indus (1206), either by the Khokars or by 
the vShiahs of the Ismaili sect. 

Muhammad of Ghur was one of the most remarkable figures 
in medieval Asiatic history. With the limited resources of a 
petty State at his disposal he succeeded in establishing a large 
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.nipire which extended from Afghanistan to Bengal. He was 
undoubtedly a good military leader—without extraordinary 
military qualities nobody could establish an empire in those 
days,—^but his political qualities are more attractive to the 
modern historian. He realised the political rottenness of India 
and courageously dealt blow after blow till the decadent 
structure completely collai)sed. His clear vision was not 
obscured by the lure of gold ; so he lives in history not as a 
raider but as an empire-builder. He had no time to organise 
ail administrative system ; the work of conquest was hardly over 
when the knife of the assassin laid him low. Moreover, he 
could not concentrate his attention on India ; the affairs of 
Khurasan frequently diverted his energy to that region. So the 
Indian territories had to be left in the charge of -military 
lief-holders’, whose rudimentary duties included the collection 
of the revenue from Hindu chiefs and landholders and the 
prevention of rebellion. Such a system was perhaps rendered 
indi.spensable by the pressing necessity of satisfying those 
military adventurers, like Bakhtyar Khalji, without whose active 
assistance the subjugation of Northern India could not have 
been effected within so brief a period. Amidst constant war 
and strife Muhammad followed the old tradition of patronising 
learning, and Firishta, writing about four centuries after his 
death, describes him as ‘a just monarch, fearing God, and ever 
having the good of his subjects at heart’. 


' SECTION III 

THE SLAVE KINGS OF DELHI 

^UTB-UD-DIN AIBAK (1206—10) 

Muhammad of Ghur died without a male issue. At Ghazni 
he was succeeded by Ala-ud-din, of the Bamian branch of his 
family, who was soon overthrown by Mahmud, the son of 
Ghiyas-ud-din. His Indian territories came in the possession 
of his lieutenants. Probably this was in accordance with his 
wishes. The semi-contemporary historian Minhaj-ud-din tells 
us that he regarded his slaves as ‘so many thousand sons’. 
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Qutb-ud-din, who had rendered signal services to the conqueror 
and acted as his viceroy in India, was the obvious choice for the 
throne of Delhi. His assumption of the title of ‘Sultan’ was 
approved by the Turkish Amirs and generals in India and 
acquiesced in by the Sultan of Ghur. So with his accession 
dune 24, 1206) the history of the Sultanate of Delhi begins. 

Dike many prominent Muslims of those days Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak^ began his career as a slave. His first master was the 
Qazi of Nishapur, who had given him a good literary education 
and also trained him in horsemanship and archery. After the 
Qazi’s death he was sold by his sons to a merchant who took 
him to Ghazni and re-sold him to Muhammad of Ghur. His 
qualities soon attracted Muhammad’s notice. Gradually he rose 
high in his service, till he became his master’s deputy in 
Hindustan. 

There were two other powerful slaves of Muhammad of 
Ghur, Nasir-ud-din Qubacha, Governor of Multan and Uch, 
and Taj-ud-din Yilduz, Governor of Kir man. The latter 
occupied Ghazni on his master’s death, but in 1208 the 
intrigues of the Khw^arizm Shah compelled him to leave that 
city. Qutb-ud-din then occupied Ghazni. Within about a 
month, however, the citizens of Ghazni, maltreated by Qutb- 
ud-din’s troops, secretly invited Taj-ud-din to come back. 
Taj-ud-din occupied Ghazni by a surprise attack, and Qutb-ud- 
din retreated to Dahore without striking a blow. 

Not long after this disgraceful retreat Qutb-ud-din died 
(November, 1210) from a fall from his horse while he was 
playing chaugan (polo). During his brief rule he did nothing 

t 

to enhance his reputation : he made no fresh conquest, nor did 
he make any attempt to construct a better administrative 
system, IMuslim chroniclers speak very highly of his benevolent 
administration and even-handed justice, but this is probably 
little more than conventional praise. He was undoubtedly 
generous, for he is usually described as 'lakh bakhsh* (giver of 

’ The meaning of this word is not clear. Some writers say that it 
means ‘weak-fingered’,^ Sir Wolseley Haig say.s that it "means either 
‘Moon-lord’ and may indicate that he was born during an eclipse, or 
‘Moon-face’, an epithet which in the East suggests beauty, though we 
learn that he was far from comely". Another writer suggests that 
Aibak was the real name of Qutb-ud-din. 
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lakhs). Two mosques built by him, one at Delhi and another 
at Ajmer, testify to his devotion to Islam and love of art. 

II.TUTMISH (1211-36) 

Qutb-ud-din was succeeded by Aram Shah, who is some¬ 
times described as Aibak’s adopted son. He was the nominee 
of the Turkish nobles of Tahore, who were anxious to fill up 
the vacant throne immediately ‘for the sake of restraining 
tumult*. The Turkish nobles of Delhi, who did not participate 
in the election of Aram Shah, invited Iltutmish, Governor of 
Budaun and son-in-law of Qutb-ud-din, to occupy the throne. 
Iltutmish marched to Delhi, defeated and captured Aram Shah, 
and ascended the throne (1211). 

Iltutmish was a Turk of noble birth, but early in his life 
he had been sold into slavery by his brothers. He was purchased 
by Qutb-ud-din, whom he .subsequently gave complete satis¬ 
faction by devotion and efficiency. He held, in succession, the 
fiefs of Gwalior, Baran (Bulandshahr) and Budaun, till the 
choice of the nobles of Delhi placed him on the throne. 

FAIvIv OF YILDTJZ AND QUBACHA 

It was a precarious inheritance that Iltutmish secured by 
his victory over Aram Shah. Ali Mardan Khalji had ceased to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Delhi after Qutb-ud-din’s death. 
Nasir-ud-din Qubacha had established himself at Multan, occu¬ 
pied Tahorc and planned to extend his authority over the whole 
of the Punjab. Tajiud-din Yilduz claimed suzerainty over India 
as the .successor of Muhammad of Ghtir and pretended to count 
Iltutmish as his viceroy. Even some of the powerful ‘military 
fief-holders’ of Northern India almost openly defied the authority 
of the new Sultan. 

Iltutmish wisely proceeded with caution. His first task 
was to bring the recalcitrant ‘military fief-holders* under sub¬ 
jection. His authority was effectively established in the districts 
of Delhi, Budaun, Oudh and Benares, and in the Siwalik hill 
tract. He was then able to deal with his stronger rivals. 

Sometime before 1215 Taj-ud-din occupied Lahore and ex¬ 
tended his authority over the greater part of the Punjab. In 
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1215 the Khwarizni Shah expelled him from Ghazni. He fell 
back on Lahore and renewed his claim to suzerainty over Delhi. 
In 1216 TltutiiiLsh defeated and captured him in a battle near 
Taraiii, Taj-ud-din was sent to Budaun, where he was put to 
death sometime later. Lahore, which remained in Nasir-ud-din’s 
possession, was occupied I)}" Iltutmish in 1217. Nasir-ud-din 
remained confined to vSind, but his power w'as seriously 
weakened l^y the Mongol invasions. In 1228 Iltutmish annexed 
Multan and Uch. Nasir-iid-din drowned himself in the Indus. 

TIIK nONCOl, MKKACK 

In 1221 the Mongol menace made its first appearance on 
the north-western frontier of India. The word ‘mong’, from 
which the name ‘Mongol’' is derived, means brave. The 
Mong'ols were ferocious savages. The celebrated poet Amir 
Khusrau, who was (»ncc taken prisoner by the Mongols, gives 
the iollowing description of those fierce warriors: 

“I-Iea(Ltrong and fierce in battle, they wore cotton garments 
over their bodies of steel. They had hats of w’ool over their 
faces of fire, and it looked as if the fire would set the wool 
aflame. Their heads were shaved. . . . Their eyes were like 
two crevices in a basin of silver, and their eye balls like flints 
l>ing in the cracks of rocks. They stank worse than rotting 
carcasses, while their heads were bowed as low as their backs. 
Their skin was crumpled and wrinkled like the moist leather 
of a kettle-drum. Their nostrils stretched wide from cheek to 
cheek, and their mouths from one side of their hat to the other. 
Yes, their nostrils looked like desolated graves or like ovens 

full of stinking water.They devoured pigs and dogs 

with their ugly teeth . . . they drank the water of sewers and 
ate tasteless grasses”. The terror inspired by the Mongols in 
Indifi is clear from the following statement of the poet: “I 
was also taken prisoner, and from fear that they would shed 
my blood, not a drop of blood remained in my veins”. 

Chingiz Khan made the Mongols the greatest political and 
military power in Asia. He overran China, Central Asia and 
Western Asia. At Bukhara he horrified the Muslims by throw- 

* I'or details about tlie Mongols, see Howorlli, History of the 
Mongols, and Elias and Ross, A History of the Moghuls of Central Asia. 
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ing the Quran under his horse’s feel to be trodden upon. He 
overthrew the Kingdom of Khwarizni and compelled Jalal-ud- 
din, the heir of the last Shah of that State, to seek refuge in 
Lahore. Fortunately for Iltutmish, Chingiz Khan marched 
back through the Hindukush in 1222. Unable to seciirc the 
assistance of Iltutmish, who cautiously avoided all complications 
likely to offend Chingiz Khan, Jalal-ud-din entered into an 
alliance with the Khokars, and with their assistance realised 
large sums of money from Nasir-ud-din Qubaclia, He tlien 
]dundered Sind and the northern districts of Gujarat. In 1224 
he left India and took shelter in Persia. The IMongols plundered 
Sind and western Punjab, but repelled by the terrible heat of 
the Punjab, they did not advance into the heart of India. After 
Qubacha’s downfall the territories of Iltutmish came into direct 
contact with the Mongols operating from Afghanistan. 


CONQUKST.S tu‘ lIvTUTMIvSII 

P'rced from the Mongol menace, and elated at the discom- 
iiture of NavSir-ud-din Qubacha at the hands of Jalal-ud-din, 
Iltutmish turned his attention to Bengal. Ali Mardaii Khalji 
did not long survive his assumiition of the style of royalty. 
His violence and oppressi^)n alienated some Muslim nobles, who 
killed him and laised to the throne an able officer named llisam- 
ud-diii Iwaz. About 1211 Hisam-ud-din assumed the title of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji. He is said to have subjugated 
Jajnagar, Kamrup, Tirhut and Gain. In 1225 Iltutmish led 
a large army against him. Ghiyas-ud-din submitted without 
resistance, renounced the royal title, acknowledged allegiance 
to Delhi, gave uj) his claim on Bihar and offered tribute. 
Iltutmish accepted these terms ; but as soon as he returned 
to Delhi, Ghiyas-ud-din reasserted his independence and occupied 
Bihar. In 1226 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the Sultan’s son, who 
was then Governor of Oudh, invaded Bengal, captured 
Lakhnauti and killed Ghiyas-ud-din. He now assumed the 
Governorship of Bengal, but his promising career was cut short 
by early death in 1229. Balka, probably a son of Ghiyas-ud- 
din, usurped the supreme power in Bengal. In 1230-31 
Iltutmish defeated and killed Balka ; Bengal was brought under 
the control of Delhi. 
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The important fortress of Ranthainbhor was in the 
possession of a Cliahaniana prince. In 1226 Iltutmish occupied 
it. Next year he took Mandor (in Marwar). In 1232 he captured 
Gwalior from a Hindu Prince named Mangal Deva. In 1234 
he invaded Malwa and laundered tlie cities of Bhilsa and Ujjaiii. 
The famous tcm])le of Haliakala at Ujjain was destroyed, but 
there was no annexation. 

KvSTlxMATK OF lIv'J'DTMISH 

Iltutmish was a devout Muslim. In 1229 he was glad to 
receive t.he Calijih’s conllnnation of liis loyal title. Some 
fanatics of the Ismaili sect, probably irritated by persecution, 
tried to as.sas.sinate him in 1234. The con.spiracy failed, the only 
result being the extermination of the adherents of that sect in 
Delhi. In 1231-32 Iltutmish built the Qutb Minar in honour of 
the famous saint Klnvaja Qutb-ud-diii Baklityar Kaki, who died 
ill Delhi in 1235. Iltutmish died in April, 1236. 

Iltutmish is generally regarded as the greatest of all the 
Slave Kings of Delhi. He consolidated the conquests of 
IMuhammad of Gliur, and gave the new-born Turkish Empire in 
India a cohesion which it had not found under Qutb-ud-din. 
Had Iltutmish been a weak ruler, the empire would in all 
probability have dissolved itself into a number of independent 
principalities ruled by princes w'ho acknowledged no central 
authority. So he deserves to live in history as a sturdy empire- 
builder, although, true to the tradition established by his two 
predecessors, he made no attempt to evolve a system of "civil 
administration. His generosity and patronage of learning are 
extolled in exaggerated terms by the contemporary historian 
ISIinhaj-ud-din, who says, “Never was a sovereign of such 
exemi)lary faith and of such kindness and reverence towards 
recluses, devotee^-, divines and doctors of religion and law, from 
the niothm' of creation ever enw'rapped in swaddling bands of 
dominion.” 

RAZIYYA (1236—40) 

Before his death Iltutmish had nominated as his successor 
his daughter Raziyya, superseding the claims of his sons, whom 
he regarded as incompetent to bear the burden of the Empire. 
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lUii the nobles, unwilling to recognise a woman as their 
.. )vcreign, placed on the throne Rukn-ud-din Firuz, the eldest 
-.iirviving son of Iltutmish, who was notorious for his weakness 
aid licentiousness. The Sultan devoted himself to debauchery 
and tomfoolery, and the management of public business slipi)ed 
into the hands of his unscrupulous mother, Shah Turkan, who 
was originally a handmaid in the harem. Foreign invasion and 
internal rebellion at once followed. Malik Saif-ud-din Hasan 
Qarlugh, a Turk who ruled over Ghazni, Kinnaii and Bamian, 
invaded lyower Sind and attacked Uch ; but he was driven out 
of India by the Governor of Uch. Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad, 
a younger son of Iltutmish, raised the .standard of rebellion in 
()udh. The Governors of Budaun, Multan, Hansi and Lahore 
revolted. Izz-ud-din Tugril-i-Tuglian Khan, who had been 
iiiling Bengal since 1233, did not acknowledge the authority of 
Delhi. Raziyya skilfully exploited Shah Turkan^s unpopularity 
and instigated the infuriated mob of Delhi to capture her. 
Raziyya was proclaimed Sultan ; Rukn-ud-din was seized and 
init to death (November, 1236) after a brief reign of a little 
more than .six months. 

Raziyya was confronted with a very difficult task. The 
Governors of Budaun, Multan, Han.si and Lahore, who had 
been joined by Rukn-ud-din’s Wazir, Nizam-ul-Mulk Muham¬ 
mad Junaidi, were marching on Delhi ; they were not prepared 
to recognise her accession. They besieged Raziyya in her 
capital. She was not strong enough to give them battle, but her 
diplomacy sowed germs of dissension in their camp. The con¬ 
federacy broke up ; the rebel nobles fled in different directions, 
and some of them were killed. Now “from Lakhnauti to Debal 
all the Maliks and Amirs tendered obedience and submission’*. 
The ruler of Bengal voluntarily resumed his allegiance to Delhi, 
and Uch was placed under a loyal governor. 

Although the sovereignty of women was not unknown to 
or unrecognised by the Islamic world, yet there was some 
prejudice against Raziyya on that ground. She seems to have 
given offence to orthodox Muslim opinion by casting off female 
garments and coming out of the seclusion of the zenana. She 
dre.ssed as a man and openly transacted public business both 
in the court and in the camp, A more substantial complaint 
against her was that she showed some preference to an 
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Abyssinian official named Jamal-ud-din Yaqnt. The Turkish 
nobles of those days formed an exclusive oligarchy and claimed 
the monopoly of power and office. They were not prepared to 
give u]> their racial privileges, nor nere they in a mood to 
submit to monarchical autocracy. 

The first powerful Amir who openly protested against 
Raziyya’s new policy was Kabir Khan Ayaz, the Governor of 
the Punjab, In 1240 Raziyya marched against him. Ayaz sub¬ 
mitted without fighting. Soon after her return to Delhi Raziyya 
was confronted with a more serious rebellion. Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
Altuiiiya, the Governor of Bhatinda, raised the standard of 
rebellion at the instigation of the Turkish nobles^ whose leader 
was Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aitigin, the Amir-i-Hapb. Raziyya 
inarched at the head of a large army to reduce the rebels to 
obedience. When she reached Bhatinda Yaqut w’as murdered ; 
she w'as captured and placed in the custody of Altuniya. 
Arrangements were made for placing on the throne ]\Iuizz-ud-din 
Bahrain, a younger son of Iltutmish. Bahram became Sultan 
in Ajiril, 1240, and tlic King-makers compelled him to transfer 
all the powers of royalty to their leader, Aitigin. In Jul}^ 1240, 
Aitigin was murdered at Bahrain’s instigation : the over-mighty 
Regent could not be tolerated by the Sultan. Meanwhile 
Altuniya, whose exclusion from the rewards of successful 
rebellion was, naturally, a bitter disappointment to him, had 
turned to the captive Queen. He released her from prison, 
married her, and marched on Delhi with the object of restoring 
her to the throne. In October, 1240, Altuniya was defeated 
by Bahram’s troops, and he and Raziyya were murdered by 
some Hindu robbers. 

Raziyya w'as the only woman who ever sat on the throne 
of Delhi. She ruled for three and half years. Although her 
adversaries ultimately proved too strong for her, yet she was 
certainly a remarkable woman. Minhaj-ud-din describes her as. 
a “great sovereign and sagacious, just, beneficent, the patron 
of the learned, a disposer of justice, the cherisher of her sub¬ 
jects, and of warlike talent, and endowed with all the admirable 
attributes and qualifications necessary for a King”. But, 
laments the historian, “Of what advantage were all these 
excellent qualifications to her?” 
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muizz-ud-din bahram shah (1240-42) 

After the murder of Aitigin, Bahram conferred the post 
(jf Amir-i-Hajib on Badr-ud-din Sunqar, an influential member 
of the powerful group known as “the Forty”^. He was, how¬ 
ever, soon put to death for treachery. His violent death, says 
Minliaj-ud-din, “totally changed the disposition of the Amirs, 
and all of them became frightened and apprehensive of the 
Sultan, and not one among them placed any further confidence 
111 him”. While the nobles were thus intriguing for weakening 
the central authority, the Mongols crossed the Indus. Under 
their leader, Baliadur Tair, a lieutenant of Hulagu Khan, 
they captured Lahore (December, 1241). Many citizens were 
killed and the city-walls were razed to the ground. The Sultan 
sent an army to assist the Governor of Lahore, but it returned 
to Delhi from the banks of the Sutlej owing to the intrigues of 
the disloyal IVazir, Nizam-ul-ATulk. On its return to the capital 
this rebel army besieged the Sultan’s fort. The fort was 
occupied, and the Sultan put to death, in May, 1242. 

ai,a-ud-din ma.sud vSHAh (1242—46) 

The victorious nobles now raised to the throne Ala-ud-din 
Masud Shall, a very^ young sou of Rukn-ud-din Firuz Shah. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk’s treacliery'^ and arrogance led to his murder 
a few months after the new Sultan’s accession. Tughan Khan, 
Governor of Bengal, did not acknowledge the authority of 
Delhi ; he annexed Bihar and even ventured to invade Oudh. 
In Bihar the Hindus made themselves practically independent. 
Kabir Khan Ayaz and his son Abu Bakr ruled independently 
at Multan and Ucli. In 1245 Multan was captured by Saif-ud-din 
Hasan Qarlugh. The Upper Punjab, ravaged by the Mongols, 
was practically under the occupation of the Khokars. In 1246 


* “During the reign of Iltutniisli the leading Turks formed them¬ 
selves into a college of forty, which divided among its members all 
the great fiefs of the empire and all the highest offices in the State. 
The commanding genius of Tltutmivsh preserved the royal dignity intact, 
but in the reigns of his children the power of the l''orty was ever 

increasing.There can be no doubt that the throne itself would 

ordinaril\' have been the prize of one of the Forty had not the jealousies 
of all prevented them from yielding precedence to one ” (Sir Wolseley 
Haig, Cambridge History of India, Vol, III, p. 62). 

15 
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the Mongols under Mangntah occupied Multan and besieged 
Uch, but they fled when they heard that the Sultan’s army 
under the command of Balban was coming to meet them. The 
result was the restoration of the Sultan’s authority in Sind. 


NASTR-UD-DIN MAHMUD (1246—65) 

Masud's incompetence and arrogance displeased ‘the Forty’. 
The re-,ull was liis deposition (June, 1246) and death. The 
throne A\as occupied by the noinniee of the nobles, Nasir-ud-din 
]\lahmud, a younger son of Iltutraish, then a youtli of seventeen 
or eighteen. Unlike his immediate ]jredecessors, he was able 
to reign for a long period and died a natural death. Exaggerated 
stories about liis piety and simplicity are recorded by Muslim 
chroniclers, l)ut there are reasons to doubt their authenticity. 
Probably M asir-ud-din lived a comparatively unostentatious life 
and rcTiinined satisfied with the mere form of royalty, leaving 
the management of iiublic affairs to able and strong nobles 
whom he could not control. 

Ulugh Khan, l^etter known as Ghiyas-ud-din Balban, is 
undoubLedly the most dominating figure in the history of Nasir- 
ud-din’s reign. He was a Turk, and his father is said to have 
been the chief of 10,000 families. In his youth he was captured 
bj’ the IMongols who sold him at Baghdad. His master took 
him to Delhi, Avhere he was imrchased by Iltutmish, His 
intelligence and loyalty were rewarded with rajiid promotions. 
He became a member of ‘the I'orty.’ Under Raziyya he became 
Amir-i-shikar. He co-o])eratcd with the nobles who deposed 
her, and Bahrain Shah rewarded him with the important fiefs 
of Rewari (Gurgaon district in East Punjab) and Hansi. He was 
the organiser of the expedition which compelled the Mongols 
to raise the siege of Uch in 1246. It is probable that he was 
largely responsible for Masud’s deposition and Mahmud’s quiet 
succession. 

Balban almost arrogated to himself the position of the dc 
jacto ruler of the empire. In 1240 his daughter was married to 
the Sultan, and soon afterwards he formally assumed the office 
of the Sultan’s deputy {Naih-i-mamlikat). His relatives and 
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friends held all the. key posts. Naturally this usurpation of 
authority caused resentment in the minds of other Turkish 
nobles. In 1253 a Hindu convert named Imad-ud-diii Raihan 
persuaded the Sultan to dismiss Balkan from the court. Balkan 
accepted this disgrace without protest, and for more than a 
year Raihan ruled in Delhi as the Sultan’s ])rinci])al adviser. 
But Raihan’s arrogance displeased the Turkish Amirs, and the 
rebellion of the Sultan’s younger brother, Jalal-ud-din, alarmed 
tlic Sultan. The way was thus prepared for Balkan’s recall. 
Jalal-ud-din was recognised as the independent ruler of 
Lahore. 

Balkan’s first task was to consolidate his master’s authority 
in the different provinces of the empire. In the north-west 
the restoration of the Central Government’s authority towards 
the close of Masud’s reign jiroved to be short-lived, owing to 
the continuing pressure of the Mongols and the disloyalty of the 
local officers. In 1249 Saif-ud-diii Hasan Qarlugh reoccupied 
Multan, which was, however, brought under Delhi soon after¬ 
wards. Some years later Kashlu Khan, Governor of Multan 
and Uch, threw off his allegiance to Delhi and became a vassal 
of Hulagu, the Mongol ruler of Iran. In 1257 he tried to 
ca])ture Delhi with the assistance of another reoellious Governor, 
Qutlugh Khan of Oudh. The project failed. In 1259 envoys 
from Hulagu came to Delhi and probably assured Balkan that 
the Delhi frontier would be respected. Some years later we 
find Sind governed by Balkan’s .son, but in the Punjab it was 
found difficult to dislodge the Mongols. In 1254 Lahore is 
described as a Mongol dependency. It is probable that even 
towards the clpse of Mahmud’s reign the larger portion of the 
Punjab lay within the Mongol sphere of influence. 

It was not only in the north-west that Balkan had to deal 
with disloyal Governors. Tughan Khan was comi)elled to give 
ut) Bengal ; he Avas later compensated with Oudh. One of his 
successors in Ben.gal, Yuzbak-i-Tughril Khan, assumed the 
regal title and struck coins in his name a])out 1255. He led an 
exi>editioii to Kamrup, where he was defeated and killed. The 
authority of Delhi seems to have been restored in Bengal after 
his death in or about J257. But within three or four years 
Arslan Khan, Governor of Kara, occupied Lakhnauti and 
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continued to rule independently. Among" Governors hoIdiuLi 
provinces nearer the capital there was one powerful rebel, 
Quthigh Khan, whose alliance with Kashlit Khan of Multan 
has been referred to above. 

One of Balban’s most difficult tasks was to resist the re- 
j)catcd attempts of Hindu chieftains to recover the lost ground. 
Ill 1247 he suppressed a Hindu chief of the Kalanjar region. 
In 1251 he led an expedition against the Hindu ruler of Gwalior. 
No atlempt was, however, made to establish Muslim rule in 
]\Ialwa and Central India. Several expeditions were led against 
Kaiithambhor. The lawless tribes of Mewat (modern Alwar) 
were sii])pressed. Balbaii also succeeded in subjugating the dis¬ 
affected Hindus of the Doab. 

No authentic information is available regarding the last 
few years of Mahmud’s reign (from the middle of the year 1260), 
for the Tahaqat-i-Nasiri^ our i)rimary authority for the ])eriod, 
coniCb to an abrupt end at this point, and the account of Barani 
opens Avith Balban’s accession. Mahmud’s death probably took 
place in 1265. He did not leave any male issue and was 
succeeded bv Balban. 

GHIYAvS-UD-DIN BALE.AN (1265-87). 

Balban’s long political experience had shown him that the 
primary duty of the Monarchy was to destroy the pretensions 
of the Turkish nobility. The selfish intrigues of the nobles 
were responsible for the weakness of the central authority, 
which, in its turn, accounted for the disorders prevailing after 
the death of Iltutmish. Barani describes the condition of the 
country at the time of Balban’s accession in the following 
words : “Fear of the governing power, which is the basis of 
all good government, and the source of the glory and splendour 
of States, had departed from the hearts of all men, and the 
country had fallen into a wretched condition.” Balban was 
determined to restore ‘fear of the governing power’ in ‘the 
hearts of all men.’ 

EXAIyTATION OF MONARCHY 

It is difficult to give a strictly chronological account of 
Balbaii’s reign, for Barani’s Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, our primary 
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. uthority for this period, is very indifferent to chronology. The 
measures adopted by Balban to weaken the nobility may be 
classified into two g-roups. In the first place, he exalted llic 
Knmly office by introducing the Persian ceremonial at his court. 
He made it clear tliat the King was nobody’s equal. Balban 
claimed descent from the mythical Turkish hero, Afrasiyab, and 
declared, “It is the King’s superhuman awe and status which 
can ensure the people’s obedience’’. “His court was an austere 
fissembly where jest and laughter were unknown, whence wine 
and gambling . . . were banished, partly because they were for¬ 
bidden by the Islamic law but chiefly because they promoted 
good fellowship and familiarity, and where no detail of puncti¬ 
lious ceremony was cve- relaxed.’’ Naturally the Turkish 
nobles, esj^ecially ‘the P'orty,’ resented this isolation of the 
IMonarchy, but Balban rigidly adhered to the new ceremonial 
and succeeded in creating a new tradition. 

B.alban did not remain content with indirectly lowering the 
])osition of the nobles at the court. He took effective measures 
to crush them 'vhenever he found a good opportunity to strike. 
He distributed even-handed justice ; even the most jjowerful 
noble could not expect any favour. Indeed, it may be suspected 
that in the case of ‘the Forty’ he was unusually and unneces¬ 
sarily strict. Malik Baqbaq, a powerful noble who governed 
Budaun, caused one of his servants to be beaten to death. For 
this offence he was flogged to death by the Sultan’s order. 
Haibat Khan, Governor of Oudh, killed a man in a fit of 
drunken rage. Balban caused him to be flogged, and then 
surrendered him to the murdered man’s widow. Another 
member of ‘the Forty’ was hanged because he was defeated 
by rebels. It is believed that Balban secretly poisoned his 
own cousin. Slier Khan Sunqar, a powerful noble who governed 
Bhatinda, Bhatnair, Samana and Sunam. Balban employed 
many news-writers {Barid) and spies, through whom he collected 
detailed information about the views and activities of the nobles. 
Ferocious punishment was meted out to any news-w'riter or spy 
who failed in his duty. The news-wTiter who had omitted to 
report Malik Baqbaq’s offence to the Sultan w'as hanged over 
the city-gate of Budaun. 
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MIIITARY REFORM 

An important measure of military reform introduced by 
Balban was calculated to increase the efficiency of the army. 
Iltutmish had ^iranted land to many soldiers on condition of 
military service. The successors of those soldiers continued to 
enjoy their lands, altliout^h they were very irregular in per¬ 
forming their military duties. They even claimed that the 
lands had been granted to them unconditionally and in per¬ 
petuity. Balban held an enquiry into the history of these service 
tenures and divided the grantees into three classes : (1) old men 
who were unlit for military service ; (2) youngmen who were 
fit for military service ; (3) widows and orphans. Balban ordered 
that the lands enjoyed by old men, widows and orphans were 
to be resumed, but ijensions were to be provided for their main¬ 
tenance ; young men were enlisted in the regular army, but the 
revenue of their villages was to be collected by Government 
officials. At the interce.ssion of the aged Kotreal of Delhi the 
Sultan cancelled his order relating to the resumption of the 
lands of old men. 

SUPPRESSION OF INTERNAL REBELLIONS 

Balban ruthlessly suppressed all rebellions and disorders 
within the emjure. The turbulent tribes of Mewat not only 
plundered travellers on the roads but even carried their depre¬ 
dations into the heart of Delhi. Balban exterminated the 
robbers, cleared the jungle which gave them shelter, and made 
adequate military and ])olice arrangements for the protection 
of the citizens of Delhi. The Hindus of the Doab were no less 
turbulent ; they had entirely closed the roads between Delhi 
and Bengal. Balban i\uppressed them through ruthless military 
measures ; lands were given to powerful nobles and Afghan 
soldiers, who were expected to enforce peace and order within 
their domains. The rebel Hindus of Katehr (Rohilkhand) were 
then terribly punished ; all males (except children) were put 
to death, and the women were carried off into slavery. In 
1268-69 Ball^an led an expedition into the Salt Range, punished 
the recalcitrant Hindus, and collected many horses for his 
army. 
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KEBETvLION in BENGAL 

The most serious internal rebellion in the reign of Balban 
occurred in Bengal. We have seen how the Governors of Bengal 
made frequent attempts to free themselves from the control of 
Delhi. Barani says, “The people of this country {i.c., Bengal) 
had for many long years evidenced a disposition to revolt, and 
the disaffected and evil disposed among them generally succeeded 
in alienating the loyalty of the governors.” 

In 1279 Tughril Khan, Governor of Bengal, ‘allowed the 
egg of ambition to be hatched in his head’; his evil coun.sellors 
persuaded him to raise the standard of rebellion. Pie was pro- 
l)ably encouraged by the growing age of the Sultan and the 
re-appearance of the Mongol menace on the north-Avestern 
frontier. He assumed the title of Sultan, struck coins and 
caused the Khuiha to be read in his own name. Tavish distri¬ 
bution of money secured for him many follow'ers. 

Balban sent Amin Khan, Governor of Oudh, to reduce 
Tughril to obedience. Amin Khan w^as defeated by Tughril, 
w’hose gold had allured many officers and troo])s,from the royal 
army. Balban ordered Amin Khan to be hanged over the city- 
gate of Oudh. and sent anotlier army under Tirmiti, wffio w'as 
no more successful than his predecessor. Now Balban decided 
to march on Bengal in person. Accompanied by his second son, 
Bughra Khan, he appeared in Bengal at the head of a large 
army, probably 200,000 strong. He found Lakhnauti almo.st 
deserted, for Tughril had already fled w’ith his troops and 
adherents towards East Bengal. Balban continued his march 
and reached Sonargaoii (near Dacca). Tughril’s troops fled 
panic-stricken ; he himself was captured and beheaded. On his 
return to Eakhnauti Balban took a terrible revenge on Ihighril’s 
adherents. “On either side of the principal bazar, a street 
more than tw'o miles in length, a row of stakes was set up and 
the family and the adherents of Tughril were impaled upon 
them. None of the beholders had ever seen a spectacle so 
terrible and many swooned w’ith terror and disgust.” Balban 
entrusted the government of Bengal to Bughra Khan and 
reminded him of the scene at the bazar : “Understand me and 
forget not that if the Governors of Hind or Sind, of Malwa or 
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Gujarat, of Lakhnauti or Sonargaon, shall draw the sword and 
become rebels to the throne of Delhi, then such punishment a. 
has fallen upon Tiighril and his dependants will fall upon them, 
their wives, tlieir children, and all their adherents.” On his 
return to Delhi the Sultan ordered gibbets to be erected again 
for the. execution of deserters who had joined Tughril. At the 
intercesvsion of the Qazi of the army Balban modified his plan. 
Of the captives, those who were men of no consequence were 
pardoned, tho.se who enjoyed a slightly better status than these 
were banished for a time, those who held responsible positions 
were iinpri.soned, and the chief officers were mounted on 
buffaloes and paraded in the streets of Delhi. 

MONCiOI, INVASIONS 

The ever-present threat of Mongol invasions w’as a vital 
factor jn determining Balban’s ]>olicy. Once his coui'tiers urged 
him to conquer Malvva and Gujarat ; he replied tliat he had 
no intention of exposing Delhi to the fate of Baghdad.^ He 
realised the importance of concentrating his military strength 
on the defence of tlie vulnerable north-w^estern frontier ; so 
he did not divert his attention to the expansion of the empire. 
Internal consolidation ^was the keynote of his policy. 

The important frontier province of Multan-Dipalpur was at 
first under the control of Balban’s cousin, Sher Khan Sunqar, 
whose courage inspired the dread of the Mongols and the turbu¬ 
lent frontier tribes, like the Khokars. His death removed a 
competent w’^arden of the marches. Balban filled up the gap 
by appointing his eldest son, Muhammad Khan, as Sher Khan’s 
successor. The Prince w^as an able w’arrior, but wdiat attracted 
the contemi>orary chroniclers most w^as his patronage of learning. 
Both Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan began their literary careers 
under his care. He invited the great poet Sadi to come to India ; 
the lioet excused himself on the ground of old age. The prince 
compiled an anthology of Persian verse which contained about 
30,000 couplets. The frontier j^istrict of Sunam-Samana was 
jdaced under the charge of Muhammad’s younger brother, 

^ In 1258 Hnlagn captured Baghdad and brutally murdered the 
Caliph, Mustasini. 
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iJughra Khan. These arrangements effectively protected the 
:toiilier against Mongol aggressions. 

About the year 1279 the Moii^s ravaged the Upper 
runjab and even crossed the Sutlej. A largyariny, composed 
f)f the contingents of Muhammad from Multafi, of Bil|fhra Khan 
from Samana, and of Malik Betkars from Delhi, proceeded 
against the invaders and inflicted a severe defeat. But in 1286, 
says Amir Khusrau, “suddenly a bolt fell from the blue ; the 
Day of Doom was enacted on earth.” A Mongol army under 
Taraur Khan invaded ]\Iultan and slew Muhammad in an 
ambush. The old Sultan, who loved the Prince dearly and 
concentrated on him all his hoi'>es for the future, wept for him 
bitterly at night, although throughout the day he transacted 
jmblic business with his usual dignity. Paxii towards the close 
of his reign his western boundary did not extend ihucli further 
than the Beas. Balkan re-occupied and rebuilt Lahore. 

ESTIMATE OF hAEBAN 

Alter Muhammad’s death Balban summoned Bughra Kljan 
from Bengal and nominated him as his heir. But Bughra Khan 
returned to Bengal without^ the Sultan’s i)ermission. On his 
death bed Balbam designated as his heir Kai-khusrau, son of 
Muhammad. After liis death his “faithful servants” paid no 
heed to his last wishes ; they put on the throne young Kaiqubad, 
son of Bughra Khan. 

Balban was undoubtedly a ver}^ able ruler. For about four 
•decades (1246-87) he was the dc faclo ruler of the vast Turkish 
limpire in India. Pie prov^ed his ability by restoring jx/ace and 
order within, and by defending the north-western frontier 
against the powerful Mongols. He revealed his stern sense of 
realities by abstaining from wars of aggrandisement. (Consoli¬ 
dation was the need of the hour, and Balban wisely concentrated 
his attention upon consolidation. His ruthlessness sometimes 
excites our disgust, but it should not be forgotten that his lot 
was cast in a faithless age. By exalting the Monarchy and 
degrading the nobility he gave a new colour to the Turkish 
State in India. He punctually discharged all the religious 
duties of an orthodox Sunni. His patronage was extended to 
many refugees from Central Asia, whom the Mongols had com- 
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pelled to leave their homeland. Balban’s relations with learned 
and pious Muslims were cordial ;*we are told that he always 
dined in their company and conversed on law and religion. 

KAIQUBAD (1287-90) 

Kaiqubad, v\ho succeeded Balban in 1287, was a dissolute 
young man, quite incompetent to bear the burden which had 
exhausted liis stem grand-father. Bughra Khan did not oppose 
his sou’s accession, but assumed in Bengal the royal title of 
Nasir-ud-diu Alalmiud Bughra Shah. Kaiqubad became a puppet 
in the liands of an officer named Nizam-ud-din. A large Mongol 
army under Tamur Khan invaded the Punjab and advanced 
almost as far as Samana. Malik Muhammad Baqbaq defeated 
the Mongols near Bahore and carried more than a thousand 
prisoners to Delhi. These were either beheaded or crushed 
under the feet of elephants. Even the so-called ‘New Muslims^ 
(Mongols who had embraced Islam and settled in Delhi) did 
not escape punishment. 

]\rean\vhilc Bughra Khan, j)robably exasperated by his 
son’s follies, advanced at the head of a hostile army as far as 
the Gogra (1288). Kaiqubad proceeded against him with an 
army. A meeting between father and son brought about a 
reconciliation. Buglira Khan gave his son wholesome advice on 
many points, and then returned to Bengal. Kaiqubad made a 
sudden attempt to restore his own authority bj" poisoning 
Nizam-ud-din. Jalal-ud-din Firuz Khalji was given the im¬ 
portant fief of Bar an and appointed to the command of the 
army. His elevation offended the powerful Turkish nobles, who 
looked down upon the Khalji tribe.^ Soon after this Kaiqubad 
was struck down with paralysis. The Turkish nobles put on 
the throne Kaiqubad’s infant son, who was given the title of 
Sliaiiis-ud-din Kayumars. Jalal-ud-din Khalji occupied Delhi, 
caused Kaiqubad to be murdered, and ascended the throne 
(March, 1290). Thus the so-called Slave Dynasty came to an 
end, and, according to Barani, sovereignty passed from the- 
Turks for ever. 

‘ The Khaljis were generally regarded as Afghans, although they 
were really Turks. They lived for many years in the Gannsir (hot 
region) of Afghanistan, and naturally adopted some Afghan manners- 
and customs. 
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Ghiyas-ud-din Balban (1265-1287) 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE CLIMAX AND FALL OF THE SUlTANATH 

OF DELHI 

SECTION I 

THE KHAUIS 

JALAI.-ITD-DIN FIRUZ KHAlvJT ( 1290 - 96 ) 

Although Jalal-ud-din occupied the throne by an act of 
naked violence, he was not able to overcome the hostility of the 
people, nor could he secure the willing obedience of the power¬ 
ful Turkish nobles, who were not prepared to tolerate the rule 
of a Klialji. He crowned himself at Kilokhri, and for some 
time after this ceremony he could not even enter Delhi. He 
oompleted the building at Kilokhri left unfinished by Kaiqubad 
and compelled his courtiers to build their residences near his 
new i)alace. Thus a new city grew up near Delhi. 

Although the vSultan naturally favoured his sons and rela¬ 
tives in the distribution of fiefs and offices, he tried to conciliate 
the Turkic by limited concevssions. Malik Chhajju, the sole sur¬ 
viving member of Balban’s family, received Kara-Manikpur and 
w^as thus removed from the capital, where he might have ereated 
troubles. Fakhr-ud-din, who had for years been Kotwal of 
Delhi, was allowed to retain that important office. The Sultan’s 
mildness and sentimental respect for Balban’s memory gradually 
removed the ])rejudice against him, and he secured the con¬ 
fidence and loyalty of the older generation, although younger 
men wondered whether a man who wept before Balban’s throne 
room could govern the empire. 

Jalal-ud-din’s weakness gradually became clear to all. In 
the second year of the reign, Chhajju assumed the royal title 
at Kara-Manikpur and secured the support of Hatim Khan, 
Governor of Oudh. The rebels were defeated near Budaun b)' 
the Sultan’s eldest son, Arkali Khan, but when the captives, 
including Malik Chhajju, were brought in chains before Jalal- 
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he wept, rclctised. them, iind even ciitcTtciiiied them tit 
,, uine party. When the Sultan’s loyal officers protested against 
tins dangerous exhibition of clemency, he replied that he could 
a.)t imperil his fate in the next w’orld by shedding 'Muslim blood. 

1 )ii one occasion more than a thousand Thags^ were arrested, 
out, in.stead of punishing them, the Sultan sent them to Bengal, 
where they were set free. Only on one occasion did Jalal-ud-din 
depart from his policy of leniency: a Muslim saint of Delhi 
vSidi Mania l)y name, was tram])led by an clc])hant, on the 
alleged ground that his disciples intended to raise him to the 
throne as Caliph. This unfortunate murder, followed by a 
serious famine, created an impression among the j^eople that the 
Sultan was a victim of divine wTath. 

The only notewotthy military enterprise of the Sultan was 
an expedition against Raiithambhor. But he returned to Delhi 
without besieging the famous fort, and silenced his angry 
courtiers by saying that he could not imperil the life of even a 
single true believer for the sake of earthly posscs.sions. Againsst 
the Mongols, however, he showed more energ 3 ^ In 1292 a large 
Mongol army crossed the Indus under the command of a grand¬ 
son of Hulagu and advanced as far as Sunam. The Sultan 
energetically proceeded against the invaders and defeated them. 
Some of the officers, including a descendant of Chingiz Khan, 
with their trooj^s embraced Islam, entered the vSultan’s service, 
and settled in Delhi. They came to be known as the ‘New 
IMuslims’. 

at.a-ud-din’s expedition to devagiri (1294) 

After his accession to the throne Jalal-ud-din conferred an 
important post upon his favourite nephew^ and son-in-law, 
Ala-ud-din. After Malik Chhajju’s rcl>ellion the fief of Kara- 
Alanikpur was given to Ala-ud-din. Ala-ud-din w^as an ambi¬ 
tious man. In.stigated by Malik Chhajju’s adherents and dis¬ 
gusted wdth the conduct of his wife and mother-in-law, who 
tried to poison the Sultan’s ears against him, he resolved to 
try his luck in a new sphere. In 1292 he invaded Malwa with 
the Sultan’s permission, plundered Bhilsa, and carried an 

^ As Barani uses this word, it is clear that the history of the 
Thags does not begin in the eighteenth century. 
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immense booty to Delhi, where the Sultan rewarded him with 
the charge of Oudh, in addition to the important fief he already 
held. 

At Bhilsa Ala-ud-din had heard of the prosperity of the 
Yadava Kingdom of Dcvagiri. He now decided to cross the 
Vindhyas—a feat of arms which no Muslim ruler or general 
had yet accomplished—and collected troops under the pretence 
of leading another expedition to Malwa for the conquest of 
important places like Chanderi. He took cautious measures 
for allaying the suspicions of tlie Sultan, and started for the 
Deccan in 1294. 

The ruler of the Yadava Kingdom, Ramchandra, was 
taken by surprise, so sudden and unexpected was the arrival 
of the Muslim army near his capital. He met Ala-ud-din at 
Lasura, 12 miles from Devagiri, and suffered a defeat, wdiich 
was mainly due to numerical inferiority. He tried to take 
refuge within the citadel, but he could not collect provisions. 
Ala-ud-diii’s force consisted of about 8,000 cavalry, but he 
created a false impression about his strength by spreading a 
rumour that a much larger force w^as coming to join him imme¬ 
diately. The Hindus w’erc panic-stricken. Ala-ud-din plun¬ 
dered the city and collected a large number of horses and 
elephants. Ramchandra made peace, and the successful in¬ 
vader was allow'ed to take an enormous quantity of gold and 
many precious jew’cls. 

Ramchaiidra’s discomfiture W'as primarily due to the fact 
that his eldest son, Sankar, was away from the capital with 
the greater jiart of his army at the time of Ala-ud-din’s invasion. 
On the eve of Ala-ud-din’s triumphant departure from Devagiri 
Sankar returned to the capital and at once attacked the invaders. 
Ala-ud-din defeated him, once again besieged the citadel, and 
compelled the garrison to surrender. He now demanded, and 
received, the cession of the province of Ellichpur (in Berar) and 
a large indemnity. “The booty was enormous, but it was the 
reward of an exploit as daring and impudent as any recorded 
in history. Ala-ud-din’s objective, the capital of a pow^erful 
kingdom, was separated from his base by a march of two months 
through unknown regions inhabited by peoples little likely than 
otherwise to be hostile.’’ 
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accession of ala-ud-din (1296) 

Ala-ud-din returned to Kara safely with his treasure, with¬ 
out encountering any oi)position on the way. During his 
absence from Kara the loyal officers of the Sultan tried to con¬ 
vince the latter that Ala-ud-din was too ambitious to be trusted. 
But the Sultan declared that he loved his nephew as a son, and 
his credulity was encouraged by the smooth words of Ulugh 
Khan, Ala-ud-din’s brother, who looked after the adventurer’s 
interests in Delhi. Ulugh Khan persuaded Jalal-ud-din to go 
to Kara to meet his successful nephew, who was rei)rescntcd as 
anxious to present to the Sultan the enormous wealth he liad 
brought from the South. The Sultan disregarded the ])rotests 
of his officers, came to Kara, and met Ala-ud-din. A shocking 
tragedy followed ; at a pre-arranged signal from Ala-ud-din two 
ruffians killed the Sultan. His head was placed on a spear and 
publicly shown in the districts under Ala-ud-diii’s control. 
Ala-ud-din was proclaimed Sultan on July 19, 1296. 

Jalal-ud-din’s eldest son, Arkali Khan, was a strong man, 
but his chances to frustrate Ala-ud-din’s ambition were des¬ 
troyed by the old Sultan’s widow. Arkali Khan was then ^ 
Multan, and the royal lady considered it necessary to fill up the 
throne at once, lest Ala-ud-din shoivTd march on Delhi and 
occupy the capital. So she raised to the throne a younger sou of 
the old Sultan, under the title of Rukn-ud-diii Ibrahim. This 
unw'ise step divided the legitimists ; the adherents of Arkali 
Khan refused to recognise the Queen’s nominee. Ala-ud-din 
advanced on Delhi at the head of a large arra_v, conciliating the 
people on the way by a lavish distribution of gold. An army 
sent from Delhi met him near Budaun, but the officers w'crc won 
over, and there w^as no fighting. On Ala-ud-din’s arrival near 
Delhi Rukn-ud-din fled towards Multan. Ala-ud-din ascended 
the throne in the Red Palace of Balban on October 3, 1296. A 
large army Avas sent to Multan under Ulugh Khan, who cap¬ 
tured the city and blinded Jalal-ud-din’s sons and their faithful 
officers. The old Sultan’s widow was placed in confinement. 
Those nobles who had espoused Ala-ud-din’s cause for the lure 
of gold were then severely punished, for Ala-ud-din AA^as con¬ 
vinced that those AA’ho deserted one master could not be safely 
trusted by another. 
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CONQUEST OF GUJARAT (1297) 

When Ala-ud-din found his authority consolidated in Delhi, 
he turned his attention to the extension of the empire. After 
the death of Iltutn jish no serious attem]>t had yet been made 
to annex new provinces "to the Sultanate. The incapacity of 
his succe.ssors and the cautious policy of Balban were responsible 
for this. Ala-ud-din broke this tradition, and once again the 
legions of Delhi started a Avhirlwind of conquest and plunder. 

Ala-ud-din’s first victim was the rich province of Gujarat, 
which was then ruled by the Baghela (Chauhikj’a) King Kama. 
Ulugh Klian and Nusrat Khan, Ala-ud-din’s principal lieutenant 
in his Devagiri adventure, were sent to Gujarat in 1297 at the 
head of a large army. The capital was besieged and captured. 
Kama fled to Devagiri with his daughter, Devala Devi, and 
found shelter in Ramchandra’s court. Kama’s wife, Kamala 
Devi, was captured by the invaders and subsequently taken to 
Ala-ud-din’s harem. Nusrat Khan plundered the flourishing port 
of Cambay. There he found the famous slave Kafur, who later 
on played so distinguished a part in the hi.story of Ala-ud-diii’s 
reign. Gujarat was placed under the charge of a Muslim 
Governor. The victorious army returned to Delhi, but while it 
was on its way the ‘New Muslims’ revolted as a protest against 
the inequitable distribution of the spoils. The rebellion was 
suppressed with terrible cruelty, and the sins of rebels were 
visited on the heads of their innocent wives and children. 

SOME ABSURD PROJECTS 

Ala-ud-din was so much elated by his repeated successes 
that he seems to have lost, temporarily, his sense of political 
realities. He considered himself competent to emulate 
Alexander as a conqueror of the world, and even to establish a 
religion like Muhammad. Fortunately there was in his court 
at least one person who could tell him the truth. His faithful 
officer, Ala-ul-Mulk, the Koiwal of Delhi, plainly told him that 
the establishment of a new teligion could not be accomplished 
without Divine grace, and added that dreams of world conquest 
were foolish so long as a large part of India remained uncon¬ 
quered, and the empire was constantly exposed to Mongol 
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raids He advised the Sultan to avoid wine and chase and to 
devote more time to public business. Ala-ud-din appreciated 
the wisdom of the KotwaVs words, and although he described 
himself on his coins as ‘the second Alexander’, he made no 
attempt to rival Muhammad or Alexander. 

conquest of ranthambhor (1299-1301) 

The great fort of Ranthambhor was at this time under the 
rule of a Chauhan Prince named Hamir, who claimed descent* 
from Prithviraj III. The strategic position of the fort made it 
unsafe for the vSultans of Delhi to leave it in the hands of a 
Rajput. Moreover, Hamir had given shelter to some rebel ‘New 
Muslims’. So in 1299 Ala-ud-din sent Ulugh Khan and Nusrat 
Khan to capture Ranthambhor. The Rajputs slew Nusrat Khan 
and compelled Ulugh Khan to retreat. On hearing this Ala-ud- 
din left Delhi to lake charge of the campaign ; on his way he 
halted for some days to enjoy the chase. An unsuccessful 
aftempt on his life was made in this interval by his nephew Akat 
Khan, who was captured and put to death. Ala-ud-din then 
came to Ranthambhor, and while the siege was in i)rogress,~he 
heard that his sister’s sons, Amir Umar and Mangu Khan, had 
revolted in Budaun and Oudh. The rebellion was suppressed by 
the Sultan’s officers ; the rebels were sent to Ranthambhor and 
blinded there. This was followed by a serious rebellion in 
Delhi, organised by a disgruntled officer named Haji Maula. 
Ala-ud-din heard the news, but he continued the .siege without 
wavering. Haji Maula was, however, defeated and killed by a 
lo 3 ’^al noble, Malik Hamid-ud-din. Ranthambhor was occupied 
after one year’s siege with the assistance of Hamir’s treacherous 
minister, who received death instead of reward from the crafty 
Sultan. Hamir was put to death, and the fort was placed under 
the charge of Ulugh Khan. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF REBELLION 

Three successive rebellions within a brief period convinced 
Ala-ud-din that strong measures, must be taken to prevent such 
disturbances in the future. In con.sultation with his confidential 
advisers he concluded that rebellions were due to four main 
causes: (1) Inadequate use of the espionage system, which left 

16 
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the Sultan in the dark about the conditions of the empire and 
the sentiments of the people. (2) Hxcess in wine, which des¬ 
troyed judgment and fostered treason. (3) Intermarriages 
between aristocratic families, which provided opportunities for 
intimacy and conspiracy. (4) General prosperity of the people, 
which offered sufficient leisure for idle dreams and intrigues. 

On his return from Ranthambhor Ala-ud-din introduced 
some radical preventive measures. The first blow was aimed at 
the ])Ossession of wealth by nobles and officers. All religious 
endowments were withdrawn, almost all grants of rent-free land 
were confiscated, and tax-collectors were instructed to collect as 
much gold as they could. Secondly, an elaborate system of 
espionage was organised. The s].)ies kept a close watch upon the 
conduct and talk of the officials and nobles, and everything con¬ 
sidered important was reported to him. “The system of report¬ 
ing went to such a length that nobles dared not speak aloud 
even in the largest places, and if they had anything to say the}'' 
communicated by signs.” Thirdly, the use of intoxicating 
liquor was prohibited. Ala-ud-din himself gave up drinking; 
“jars and casks of wine were brought out of the royal cellars, 
and emptied. ... in such abundance, that mud and mire were 
produced as in the rainy season.” But drinking was too 
common to be absolutely stopped. Some time later Ala-ud-din 
modified his original orders and permitted the nobles to drink 
individually at home, but the public sale of wine and its use in 
social parties remained forbidden as before. Fourthly, the 
nobles were forbidden to organise social parties in their houses 
and to settle marriages between members of their families with¬ 
out the Sultan’s special permission. These tyrannical measures 
could not be evaded, for the Sultan’s spies were always at work. 

The wealthy Hindu chiefs and revenue collectors were im¬ 
poverished and humiliated by special ordinances directed against 
their wealth and influence. Consulted by the Sultan, Qazi 
Mnghis-ud-din, an eminent divine, delivered the following 
opinion on the position of the Hindus in the empire : “They 
are called payers of tribute, and when the revenue officer 
demands silver from them, they should, without question and 
with all humility and respect, tender gold. If the tax collector 
chooses to spit in the mouth of a Hindu, the latter must open 
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■iis mouth without hesitation. . . God himselt has commanded 
iheir complete degradation inasmuch as the Hindus are the 
deadliest foes of the Prophet. The Prophet has said that they 
should either embrace Islam or they should be slain or enslaved, 
and their property should be confiscated to the State.” 

Ala-ud-din could not slay or enslave the Hindus, who 
constituted the vast majority of the population in his empire ; 
but he look effective stei)s to confiscate their property. They 
had to pay half the gross produce to the Sultan’s exchequer. 
The burden was made heavier by the imposition of a grazing 
tax and a house tax. So rigorously w’ere these measures enforced 
that “the Chaudhuris^ Khuts, and Muqaddains (i.e., Hindu 
revenue officials) were not able to ride on horseback, to find 
wcai)ons, to get fine clothes, or to indulge in betel.” Barani 
says that the wives of the Khuts and Muqaddams were com- 
pelled to work as maid servants in the houses of their Muslim 
neighbours. Sharaf Qai, the deputy IVazir^ is said to have 
brought all provinces of the empire under one revenue law 
as if they were all one village. As a result of his strong 
administration the landholders were reduced to such a condi¬ 
tion that ‘a single chaprasi of the revenue department would 
seize some twenty landed proprietors, chiefmen and agents and 
minister kicks and blows to them.’ Barani adds that the officials 
of the revenue department became objects of public hatred, so 
much so that nobody wanted to give his daughter in marriage 
to any of them. 

CONQUEST OF CHITOR (1303) 

The Guhilot rulers of Mewar came into conflict with the 
Sultans of Delhi on different occasions during the thirteenth 
century, l3ut no predecessor of Ala-ud-din made any serious 
attempt to annex this small principality well-protected by 
Nature. Ala-ud-din personally invaded Mewar, besieged Chitor, 
and captured the fort on August 26, 1303. According to Tod, 
the famous chronicler of the Rajputs, Ala-ud-din’s principal 
motive was to secure Padmini, the beautiful wife of Rana Bhim 
Singh. But we know definitely that the Rana’s name was Ratan 
Singh, and there are good grounds to disbelieve the story of 
Padmini, which is unknown to contemporary evidence. In any 
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case, it is probable that the cause of Ala-ud-din’s expedition 
was his natural desire to subdue a strong: principality lying 
so near Delhi. The poet Amir Khusrau, ^vho accompanied the 
Sultan, has left for us a valuable account of the campaign. The 
Rajputs offered determined resistance, but they could not save 
the fort of Chitor. Chitor was named Khizrabad and placed 
under the charge of the Sultan’s eldest son, Khizr Khan. Some 
years later Ala-ud-din i)laced Chitor under the control of a 
Rajput chief named Maldev, from whom it was subsequently 
recaptured by Ran a Hamir. 

CONQUEST OF MAEWA 

^ The occupation of two strong forts in Rajputana— 

, Ranthambhor and Cliitor—diverted Ala-ud-diii’s attention to the 

• 

neighbouring province of Malwa. In 1305 Ain-ul-Mulk Multani 
was sent to conquer Malwa. He was opposed by a Hindu 
Prince, whose relationship with the Paraniaras, if any, is at 
present unknown. The Muslims were victorious, and the 
important cities of Mandu, Ujjain, Dhar and Chanderi were 
reduced. Ain-ul-Mulk was ai)pointed Governor of Malwa. 

FIRST DECCAN EXPEDITION OF KAFUR (1306-7) ; DEVAGIRI 

By 1305 Ala-ud-din found himself the master of the whole 
of Northern India, except Kashmir, Nepal and Assam. His 
imagination was now once more fired by the wealth accumulated 
in the rich cities of the Deccan. Soon after the fall of 
Ranthambhor Ulugh Khan made some prei)arations for an 
expedition to the Deccan, but he died before the enterprise could 
be undertaken. When Ala-ud-din was proceeding towards 
Mewar he sent an expedition under Chhajju for the conquest 
of Telingana. Chhajju marched to Warangal, the capital of the 
Kakatiya Kingdom, through Bengal and Orissa. There the army 
suffered a defeat, and the expedition failed to accomplish its 
purpose. 

In 1306 Malik Kafur, who then occupied the exalted office 
of Naib (deputy of the State), was despatched to the Deccan 
at the head of a large army. He was instructed to i educe to 
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obedience Raja Ramchandra of Devagiri, who had for three 
successive years failed to send his tribute to Delhi and given 
refuge to Kama, the fugitive ex-King of Gujarat. Another 
object of the expedition was to bring to Delhi Raja Kama’s 
daughter, Devala Devi, who was wanted by her mother, Kainala 
Devi, now an inmate of Ala-ud-din’s harem. 



Kama seems to have established a petty principality in the 
Baglana region. Malik Kafur passed through Malwa and re¬ 
quested Alp Khan, Governor of Gujarat, to join him. Alp 
Khan’s attempt to co-operate with Kafur’s army was frustrated 
by Kama, who had already rejected Kafur’s request to send 
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liis daughter to Delhi. Conscious of his own weakness, Kdi 
arranged Devala Devi’s marriage with Sankar, Rainchandm’s 
son, and she was escorted towards Dcvagiri. Unfortunately A];> 
Khan’s troops surprised the escort and captured Devala Dev., 
who was sent to Delhi and married to Khizr Khan\ Ahoiii 
the same time Alp Khan’s army defeated Kama in his moun¬ 
tain shelter and coni])elled him to flee to Dcvagiri. What 
ha])pciied to him afterwards, we do not know. 

Kafnr proceeded througli Ellichpur, which was placed 
under the charge of Muslim officers, arrived at Devagiri, and 
there received the humble submission of the Yadava King. 
Ramchandra went to Delhi, satisfied the Sultan by presents of 
enormous value, and received from him the title of Rai-i-Rayan 
(chief of chiefs). He was re-instated as a vassal ruler, and the 
district of Nayasari was conferred upon him as a personal fief. 

SKCOND DliCC'AN EXPEDITION OF KAFUR (1308-10) : WARANGAI, 

The Yadava Kingdom occupied the western part of the 
Deccan ; the eastern part was included in the Kakatiya 
Kingdom of Warangal. The capital city was .surrounded b}’^ 
two .strong \valls. Prataprudra II, the reigning King, had 
already defeated Chhajju’s expedition in 1303. But he found 
it more difficult to deal wdth Malik Kafur, who started from 
Delhi in 1308 with instructions to drain the Kakatiya Kingdom 
of its wealth, but not to annex it. 

On his way to Telingana Kafur halted at Devagiri and 
received valuable assistance from Ramchandra. He ravaged 
the country through which he passed, and appeared before 
Warangal. Prataprudra shut himself up in his impregnable 
fortress, but after a prolonged siege, which the outer line of 
defence failed to stand, he submitted in 1310. A large booty, 
including horses, elephants and jewels, was offered, and the 
payment of an annual tribute was promised. 


* Devala Devi’s beauty and her love for Khizr Khan are comme¬ 
morated in one of Amir Khusrau’s poetical works. After Ala-ud-din’s 
death Qutb-ud-din Mubarak murdered Khizr Khan and forcibly married 
Devala Devi. Dater on the usurper Khusrau, who murdered Qutb-ud-din 
Mubarak, took her into his own harem. 
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mCCAN EXPEDITION OF KAFUR (1310-11) : HOYSAEAS AND 

PANDYAS 

The subiugation of Devagiri and Warangal, followed by 
ilie capture of a large booty, created a new sense of conndencc 
in Ala-ud-din’s mind and fired him with the ambition of 
bringing the whole of Southern India under his suzciainty. In 
1310 Malik Kafur and Kliwaja Haji were again sent across 
the Vindhyas at the head of a large army. 

Once again Kafur jjassed through Devagiri, where Sankar 
had succeeded Ramchandra, in 1309 or 1310. His loyalty was 
probably not above suspicion ; so Kafur secured his rear by 
establishing a garrison at Jalna, on the Godavari. Then he 
rapidly marched towards Dvarasaraudra, the capital of the 
powerful Hoysala King Vira llallala HI. The ruins of the 
capital may still be seen at Halebid, in the Hasan distrid of 
Mysore. The Kingdom lay to the south of the Krishna and 
included, in addition to other districts, the whole of the modern 
Mysore State. Tike Ramchandra in 1294, Vira Ballala was 
caught unprepared, and defeated ; his capital was occupied by 
the invaders. Some temples were plundered. The Hoysala 
King paid an enormous war indemnity and became a tributary 
vassal of Delhi. 

P'rom Dvarasamudra Kafur proceeded towards the Pandya 
Kingdom in the Far South. After the death of Kulasekhara the 
succession was disputed by his two sons, Sundara Pandya and 
Vira Pandya. In 1310 Sundara Pandya, defeated by Vira 
Pandya, went to Delhi, and sought the Sultan’s help for the 
recovery of his throne. Amir Khusrau’s Tarikh-i-AJai contains 
a vivid description of Kafur’s march through the unknown and 
inliospitaldc regions ruled by the Hoysalas and the Pandyas. In 
the early part of the year 1311 Kafur appeared at Madura, which 
he found deserted. That famous city was plundered and a large 
booty, including 500 mounds of jewels, was captured. Kafur 
advanced as far as Rameswaram, where he de.stroyed the great 
temple, a centre of Hindu pilgrimage, and built a mosque. 
Teaving a Muslim governor at Madura, he started for Delhi, 
where he reached in October, 1311, and met with a welcome 
which he richly deserved. 
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FOURTH DECCAN EXPEDITION OP KAFUR (1313) : YADAVAS AND 

HOYSAEAS 

Sankar of Devagiri had always been restless under the 
Muslim yoke. After Kafur’s return to Delhi he stopped 
payment of the customary tribute. In 1313 Kafur re-appeared 
at Devagiri ; Sankar was defeated and killed. Marching south¬ 
wards, Kafur captured Gnlbarga, Raichiir and Mudgal ; the 
\vhole of the territory lying between the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra fell under his control. Then he marched west¬ 
wards, overran the Hoysala dominions once again, and captured 
the itiii)ortaut scai)orts of Dabhol and Chaul. The whole of 
Southern India was thus brought under the effective suzerainty 
of Delhi ; the Turkish Empire reached the zenith of its extent 
and i)ower. But subsequent events showed that the ])olicy of 
ruling Southern India through tributary Hindu Princes was a 
failure. 

MONGOE INVASIONS 

Ala-ud-din’s success as a conqueror must not divert our 
attention from flic Mongol menace on the north-western frontier. 
The Mongol fury was as dangerous as it had been in the days 
of Balban, and the fact that it did not compel Ala-ud-din to 
give up the policy of territorial expansion merely shows that 
he w'as an abler and more adventurous ruler than the strong 
man of the Slave Dyna.sty. 

Eike Slier Khan Sunqar in the reign of Balban, Zafar Khan 
was a very able warden of the north-ivesterii frontier in the 
early part of Ala-ud-din’s reign. Even after his death his name 
remained a terror to the ferocious invaders. He repulsed a 
Mongol invasion near Julluiidur soon after Ala-ud-din’s 
accession. In 1299 an army of 200,000 Mongols under Qutlugh 
Khwaja encamped on the banks of the Jumna and threatened 
Delhi. It was a peculiarly dangerous crisis for Ala-ud-din, for 
the Mongols were on this occasion bent upon conquest, not 
mere plunder. Zafar Khan defeated the Mongols but lost his 
life. Instead of regretting the loss of so able a servant Ala-ud-din 
felt relieved at the removal of a powerful military chief who 
might have grown dangerous. 
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When Ala-ud-din was engaged in the siege of Chitor (1303) 
a Mongol army of 120,000 led by Targhi, came to India and 
ciicaini^ed near Delhi. Ala-ud-din was able to retiun to Delhi 
before their operations began, but they successfully prevented 
the contingents of the North Indian fief-holders from joining 
the Sultan in the capital. Unable to attack the Mongols for 
want of a sufficiently strong force, Ala-ud-din shut himself up 
in the fortress of Siri, allowing the enemy to plunder Delhi and 
the neighbouring districts. Fortunately the Mongols suddenly 
raised the siege and made an unexpected retreat, which was 
probably ‘due to their inex]ierience of regular sieges.’ 

This dangerous ex])erience compelled Ala-ud-din to take 
effective measures for the ])rotection of the Punjab. lie rci)aired 
old forts and built and garrisoned new forts. The numerical 
strength of the army was increased. In 1305 the government 
of the Punjab was entrusted to Ghazi INIalik (afterwards Ghiyas- 
ud-din Tugliluq) who ably defended the frontier for many 
years. 

In 1304 there was another Mongol raid. The invaders 
advanced as far as Aniroha, ravaging the country^ through which 
they passed. Malik Kafur and Ghazi Malik were sent against 
them. About 8,000 Mongols, including two leaders, were cap¬ 
tured and sent to Delhi. The leaders were trampled to death 
by ele])hants ; the common soldiers were beheaded and their 
heads were built into the walls of the fortress of Sirj. Ghazi 
Malik was rewarded with the Governorship of the Punjab. 

In 1306 a Mongol army under Kabk crossed the Indus near 
Multan, marched towards the Himalayas, and plundered the 
intervening country. While returning homewards the Mongols 
found their retreat cut off by Ghazi Malik, who killed and 
captured about 50,000 invaders, including Kabk. The captives 
were either trampled by elephants or executed, and their wives 
and children were sold as slaves. 

In 1307-8 a Mongol chief named Iqbalmand crossed the 
Indus, but he was defeated and killed. During the remaining 
years of Ala-ud-din’s reign the Mongols did not vehture to 
trouble him again. 
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MASSACRK OF ‘NEW MUSEIMS’ 

The ‘New Muslims’ {i.e., those Mongols who had embraced 
Islam and settled in India) were looked hpon with suspicion by 
Ala-ud-din and his courtiers and debarred from lucrative 
appointments and other privileges. They retaliated by rebellions 
and intrigues. Towards the close of Ala-ud-din’s reign they 
organised a conspiracy to murder him. The conspiracy was 
detected. Ala-ud-din ordered that all ‘New Muslims’, living 
either at Delhi or in the provinces, should be put to death. 
About 30,000 ‘New Muslims’ were killed. 

MARKET regulations 

A large standing army was a necessity for a large and 
expanding empire, and such an army required huge sums of 
money for its maintenance. Ala-ud-din tried to keep down the 
military expenditure. He fixed the pay of a soldier at 234 
iankas, and in order to enable the soldiers to meet their expenses 
he regulated the prices of commodities and thus indirectly re¬ 
duced the cost of living. The jirices of all commodities required 
for daily use were fixed by the vSultan, and his orders were 
enforced by a high officer called Shahna-i-Mandi (Superinten¬ 
dent of the market) with the assistance of a strong staff. In 
the Khalsa villages of the Doab the revenue was to be realised 
not in cash but in kind. Grain was to be stored in the royal 
granaries in Delhi, so that in times of scarcity the Government 
could provide adequate supplies. All merchants had to register 
themselves in the office of the Shahna-i-Mandi, who also super¬ 
vised the movements of all caravans. No one was allowed to 
hoard grain or to sell it at an enhanced price. Barani says that 
in times of drought the Shahna-i-Mandi suggested that the price 
of grain might be slightly increased, and for this offence he 
received 21 stripes. This gives us an idea about the rigour with 
which the regulations were enforced. \Vhatever opinion we may 
hold about the economic and political justification of these 
regulations, they were temporarily successful in achieving their 
purpose. Barani says that even in times of drought no scarcity 
of grain was felt. 

Th(? prices of wheat, barley, rice, cloth, sugar, ghee, oil, 
salt and other articles were fixed, and even animals like horses 
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niid cattle were brought within the purview of the regulations. 
The prices of slaves and maid servants naturally fell. The 
l)rokers were so strictly controlled that they could no longer 
manipulate the prices. If any shop-keeper cheated a customer 
as regards the weight of the commodity sold, an equal quan¬ 
tity of flesh was cut off from liis body. The reduction in the 
cost of living enabled Ala-ud-din to maintain a large standing 
army without putting too severe a strain on his treasury. 

I.AST YEARS OF ALA-UD-DIN 

Towards the close of his reign Ala-ud-din, shattered in 
health and neglected by his wife and children, became a ])Uppct 
in the hands of Malik Kafur, whose intrigues created a vicious 
atmOvSphere in the court and the harem. Khizr Khan was sent to 
the prison fortress of Gw'alior ; his mother \vas imprisoned at old 
Delhi. Alp Khan, Governor of Gujarat, who was suspected of 
connection with Khizr Khan’s party, was murdered. The results 
of these tyrannical measures were disastrous. Alp Khan’s trooj)S 
in Gujarat ro.se in rebellion. In Devagiri Hara])a], a son-in-law 
of Ramchandra, occupied some Muslim military posts and 
declared his indei)eudence. Nothing was done to bring the 
rebels under control. Ala-ud-din died on January 2, 1316. 
It was generally believed that Kafur hastened his death by 
administering poison. In the words of a Muslim historian, 
"Fortune proved, as usual, fickle ; and destiny drew her poniard 
to destroy him.” 

ESTIMATE OF ALA-UD-DIN 

Ala-ud-din was the typical strong man of his age. He was 
ruthless by nature, and neither friend nor foe could expect mercy 
from him. Some amount of ruthlessness was certainly necessary 
in that age of treachery and strife, but Ala-ud-din probably 
exceeded the limit. So his success contained within itself the 
germs of reaction : the mighty structure raised by him through 
a policy of blood and iron almost collapsed before his eyes and 
he helplessly ‘bit his own flesh with fury’. 

But the history of Ala-ud-din's reign has two features of 
'permanent interest. In the first place, he was the first Muslim 
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ruler of Delhi to create an emigre embracing the larger portion 
■of India. Political unity was restored after many centuries of dis¬ 
integration, and trans-Vindhyan India was once again linked up 
with the North. The South was as yet a very uneasy partner, 
for the local dynasties weie deeply rooted in the soil, and the 
destruction of temples intensified the resentment of the people 
against the invader. But Ala-ud-din prepared the way for the 
Bahmani Kingdom and, through it, for the establishment of 
Miighal rule in the Deccan. Secondly, Ala-ud-din gave some 
sort of administrative cohesion to the Tiirkish Phupire, which 
liad so long been little more than a collection of ‘military fiefs.* 
He was a real empire-builder, Cfor in building up an empire 
he did not confine his attention to military force alone. He 
deliberately freed himself from the domination of the orthodox 
Ulema and decided that in secular matters secular considera¬ 
tions must prevail.) To an enthusiastic Qazi he observed, “I do 
not know whether this is lawful or unlawful {i.e., whether it is 
sanctioned by Islamic law or not) ; whatever I think for the good 
of the vState, or suitable for the emergency, that I decree”. It 
was the enunciation of a new policy, an anticipation of the 
principle followed by Muhammad Tughhiq. 

Ala-ud-din was probably illiterate. Barani says that he had 
‘no acquaintance with learning’, but Ferishta says that he learnt 
the art of reading Persian after his accession. He was, however, 
interested in literature. Both Amir Khusrau and Mir Hasan 
Dchlvi enjoyed his patronage. Ala-ud-din was also an enthusi¬ 
astic builder of forts and mosques^ 

gUTB-UD-DIN MUB.ARAK KHAIJI (1316-20) 

Before his death Ala-ud-din disinherited Khizr Khan and 
nominated as successor his minor son, Shihab-ud-din Umar. 
This arrangement was most probably made under Malik Kafur’s 
influence. Kafur put the minor on the throne and became the 
dc jacto ruler of the empire. Khizr Khan and his younger 
brother, Sadi Khan, were blinded. Ala-ud-din’s widow was 
forcibly married by Kafur, and then she was thrown into prison. 
An attempt was made to blind Ala-ud-din’s third son, Mubarak, 
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A ho, however, bribed Kafur’s men and induced them to murder 
the hated eunuch. After Kafur’s death Mubarak became regent 
:or Shihab-ud-din Umar. But in April, 1316, the minor was 
blinded and Mubarak formally a.scended the throne as Sultan. 

Mubarak began his reign well. He released many prisoners, 
restored the confiscated lands to their owners, and repealed the 
liarsher regulations enforced by his father, including the com- 
]misery tariff. The murderers of Malik Kafur, who claimed 
extravagant jnivileges, were punished. The sudden iil)eralisa- 
tion of the administration encouraged lawlessness and this un¬ 
fortunate development was further encouraged by the Sultan’s 
licentiousness. He rapidly became a ]mpi)et in the hands of a 
\dlc favourite named Khusrau, originally l)elonging to an un¬ 
clean Hindu caste, later on converted to Islam. 

The rebellion in Gujarat w^as suppressed by Ain-ul-M\dk, 
and the government of the province was entrusted to the Sultan’s 
father-in-law, Zafar Khan. In 1317 Mubarak himself started for 
the Deccan in order to suppress the revolt in Devagiri. Harapal 
fled as soon as the Sultan approached Devagiri, but he was 
captured and tortured to death. Muslim officers were placed in 
different ])arts of the former Yadava Kingdom, 'at Gulbarga, 
and even at Dvaiasamudra. A great mosque was built at Deva¬ 
giri, the materials of demolished temples being utilised for its 
construction. Khusrau was sent on an expedition to Madura. 

A serious conspiracy against Mubarak’s life was brought 
to light before it could be i)ut in action ; the conspirators 
and their relatives suffered death. Khizr Khan and Shihab- 
ud-din Umar were murdered and Devala Devi, Khizr Khan’s 
unfortunate wife, was brought to the Sultan’s harem. Klated 
by success, Mubarak gave himself up to ‘the grossest licentious¬ 
ness and the most disgusting buffoonery’. His 
kiiew no bounds ; he assumed the imntifical title of al-Wdsiq- 
billdh, thereby shaking off the traditional allegiance to the 
Khilafat. 

Zafar Khan was recalled from Gujarat and Hisam-ud-din, 
Khusrau’s brother, w'as sent to take his place. This ungrateful 
man tried to raise a rebellion soon after his arrival in Gujarat, 
but the local nobles seized him and sent him to Delhi. Instead 
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of punishing him, Mubarak restored him to favour. After this 
Malik Yaklaki, whom Mubarak had left as Governor of Deva- 
giri, declared his independence. An army sent from Delhi 
defeated and captured him. In Delhi he suffered the com- 
])aratively light punishment of the mutilation of the nose and 
•ears, but shortly afterwards he was restored to favour and 
appointed Governor of Samana. 

Mcanwliile Khiisrau had collected a large booty at Madura 
and conic to Telingana. The fortress of Warangal was besieged, 
and the Hindus were reduced to such a condition that they 
made peace on humiliating terms. Five districts were ceded 
and a heavy annual tribute was promised. Khusrau began to 
consider the possibility of establishing himself as an indepen¬ 
dent ruler in the South. His treacherous designs were reported 
to the Sultan, who unwisely overlooked them and asked the 
favourite to return to Delhi without delay. On his return to 
the capital Khusrau surrounded himself with a large body of 
armed men of his own caste. The Sultan was warned, but he 
was too infatuated to listen to real friends. In April, 1320, 
Mubarak was murdered by Khusrau’s men. 

RISE and faij. of khusrau (1320) 

Khusrau now ascended the throne with the title of Nasir- 
ud-din Khusrau Shah. Many loyal nobles and officers were 
murdered, and no scion of the Khalji dynasty was left alive. 
Devala Devi was dragged into Khusrau’s harem. Special favours 
were conferred upon his relatives and men of his caste. These 
low-born adventurers offended the Muslim aristocracy by defil¬ 
ing mosques and performing idolatrous worship at court. Ghazi 
Malik, Governor of Dipalpur, now took upon himself the task 
of punishing the infidel traitor. He was directly or indirectly 
supported by many powerful and infiluential nobles. In 
September, 1320, he defeated Khusrau near Delhi. The adven¬ 
turer was captured and beheaded. The successful conqueror 
was hailed as Sultan by the assembled nobles and came to be 
known as Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq Shah. Barani says, “Islam 
was rejuvenated and a new life came to it. Men’s minds were 
satisfied and their hearts contented.” 
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SECTION II 
THE TUGHLUQSi 

lilllYAS-UD-DIN TUGHUTQ (1320-25) 

The founder of the new dynasty was a Qarauna Turk of 
humble origin. Firishta tells us that his father was a Turki 
slave of Balkan and his mother was a Jat woman of the Punjab. 
His .successes against the Mongols raised him to prominence in 
Ala-ud-din’s reign. At the time of his accession he was a fairly 
aged and exj)erienced warrior. He conciliated all old officials 
with lands and employments. Suitable marriages were arranged 
for the surviving girls of the Khalji family. The money distri¬ 
buted by Khusrau to his favourites and supporters was confis¬ 
cated, but nothing could be recovered from the famous saint, 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, who replied that he had si)ent in 
charity the enormous sum he had received from the usurper. 
The Sultan ordered an enquiry into his religious views and 
pr^tices, but the court theologians stood by him. The relations 
between the Sultan and the Shaikh remained strained. 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq was a careful administrator. 
Agriculture was encouraged. Canals were excavated for irriga¬ 
tion. The royal share of the gross produce did not exceed one- 
tenth or one-eleventh. But with regard to the Hindus the 
oppressive policy of Ala-ud-din was followed: “There should 

^ Some writers say that ‘Tughluq’ is a tribal name. According to 
others, it is a personal name. 
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be left only so much to the Hindus that neither, on the one 
hand, they should become arrogant on account of their wealth, 
nor, on the other, should they desert their lands and business, 
in despair/’ Proper arrangements were made for the collection 
of revenue and the auditing of accounts. The departments of 
justice and police were also reformed. Excellent postal arrange¬ 
ments were made. In the army strict discipline was enforced 
and adequate steps were taken to prevent the officers and 
troopers from cheating the Government. 

FAIJv OF THU KAKATIYA DYNASTY 

In the Deccan Prataparudra II of Warangal did not acknow¬ 
ledge the suzerainty of the new dynasty. In 1321 Jauna Khan, 
the vSultan’s eldest son and heir-apparent, was sent at the head 
of a large force to subjugate the Kakatiya King. Gn his arrival 
at \Varangal he besieged the fort. After desperate fighting the 
Hindus sued for peace, but their terms were rejected. Some 
mischief-mongers in the Prince’s cam^) spread a rumour that 
the Sultan was dead in Delhi. Jauna Khan believed the story, 
raised the siege, and discovered the truth on his way to Delhi. 

Two years later he led another expedition to Warangal 
and compelled Prataprudra to surrender with his family, 
dependants and the principal officers of the State. The Hindu 
King was sent to Delhi ; the ancient Kakatiya dynasty came 
to an inglorious end. Warangal was named Sultanpur, and 
Telingana was placed under the administration of Muslim 
officers. 

After the subjugation of Telingana Jauna Khan led a raid 
into Orissa (Jajnagar) and captured some elephants. 

RUBEUJON IN BENGAL 

Shams-ud-din Firiiz Shah of Bengal, a grandson of Balban, 
died in 1318. He was succeeded at Lakhnauti by his son 
Shihab-ud-din Bughra, whose claim was, however, disputed by 
his brothers, Nasir-ud-din and Ghiyas-ud-din. Ghiyas-ud-din, 
who had been enjoying practical independence for some years 
as Governor of Sonargaon (Eastern Bengal), overthrew Shihab- 
ud-din and occupied the throne of Eakhnauti in 1319. Nasir- 
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iid-din appealed to Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, who i)er&onally 
])roceeded towards Bengal. In Tirhut he was met by Nasir- 
nd-din, and Zafar Khan, a capable officer, was sent to bakhnauti. 
(Miiyas-ud-din was defeated, captured and sent as a prisoner to 
Delhi. Nasir-ud-din was recognised as the vassal ruler of 
Western Bengal ; Eastern Bengal was placed under the direct 
administration of Delhi. The Sultan returned to Delhi with a 
large booty. 

DEATH OF GHIYAS-UD-DIN (1325) 

On his return from Bengal Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq was 
received at Afghanijur near Delhi by his sou, Jauna Kliau, in 
a specially constructed pavilion, which was ‘so designed as to 
fall when touched in a certain part by the elephants’. At his 
son’s request the Sultan allowed the elephants brought from 
Bengal to be paraded around the pavilion. As soon as the 
elephants came into contact with the weaker part of the struc¬ 
ture, it fell, and the old vSultan was crushed. According to Ibii 
Batutah, this apparent accident was the culmination of Jauna 
Khan’s carefully prepared plan. The Sultan was soon followed 
to the grave by his enemy. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, and 
also by Amir Khusrau, the poet, who had enjoyed his patronage. 

A few miles to the south of Shah Jahan’s Delhi lie the 
rums of Tughluqabad, the fortress capital built by Ghiyas-ud- 
din. Ibn Batutah says, “Here were Tugliluq’s treasures and 
palaces, and the great i)alace which he had built of gilded 
bricks, which, when the sun rose, shone so dazzlingly that none 
could gaze steadily upon it. There he laid up great treasures, 
and it was related that he constructed there a cistern and had 
molten gold i^oured into it so that it became one solid mass. . 

CHARACTER OF MUHAMMAD TUGHLUQ 

Jauna Khan, who succeeded Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq under 
the title of Muhammad Tughluq, was a strange man. Barani, 
who knew him intimately, observes, “I cannot help remarking 
that Sultan Muhammad was one of the wonders of the creation. 
His contradictory qualities were beyond the grasp of knowledge 
and common sense’’. Barani’s sketch of Muhammad Tughluq 
is regarded by some as a kind of satire—eulogy interspersed 
with surprising epithets. Be that as it may, the Sultan was 

17 
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certainly a gifted man. He was a skilled sportsman and an 
excellent warrior. Plis generosity became a tradition. Barani 
says that what Hatim and others gave in a year, he gave away 
at one time. In an age of drunkenness and debauchery he was 
singularly free from these vices. Although he offended the 
orthodox Muslim divines by encroaching upon their political 
influence, he was a devout vSunni ; but his orthodoxy did not 
reach the level of Aurangzeb’s puritanism. Barani, an un¬ 
favourable critic, admits that he was devoted to God and 
rcsi)ected his elders. He was a cultured scholar interested in 
many .subjects—Logic, Astronomy, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Science. He had inlimate acquaintance with Persian classics 
and was a good composer of Persian verses. He was an excellent 
calligraphist. These fine qualities can hardly be reconciled with 
his alleged treachery to his father and the remorseless cruelties 
which disfigure the history of his reign. Perplexed by this 
contradiction, Kl]>hinstone ex]'>resscd the doubt ‘whether he was 
not affected by some degree of insanity.’ Some of his military 
adventures and administrative measures have been described as 
insane, but, as we shall see below, such a view is hardly tenable. 
Probably it is more correct to say that his mistakes were due 
to his hot temper and his inability to tolerate op 3 :)osition. He 
was neither cautious nor calculating. He lacked in practical 
judgment which is the essence of wise and cool statesmanship, 
and failed to bear the burdens of a vast and troubled empire. 
He has been generally held to be partly responsible for the dis¬ 
ruption of the Turkish Emjiire. It must be admitted that his 
fairly long reign had disastrous consequences, but it is also 
necessary to remember that there were many deep-rooted causes 

of political decline over which no individual had any control. 

1 

i<:arIvY rebellions 

Muhammad ascended the throne in P'ebruary, 1325. No 
opposition was offered by his brothers. His lavish gifts and 
generous distribution of offices won over the people and the 
nobles alike. The provincial Governors acknowledged his 
authority. But rebellions were in those days a normal feature 
of every reign. The first rebellion of Muhammad’s reign was 
that of his cousin Baha-ud-din Gurshasp (1326-27), who held 
the fief of Sagar near Gulbarga. He was defeated, captured 
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and taken to Delhi, where he was flayed alive. In 1327-28 
after the transfer of the capital to Devagiri, the Hindu chief 
of Kondhana (modern Singhgarh, near Poona) rebelled, but a 
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[This map represents the approximate extent of the Turkish 
Empire before the beginning of its dissolution towards the close 
of Muhhanimad Tughluq’s reign.] 

long siege of his fort compelled him to acknowledge the Sultan’s 
suzerainty. This was followed by the revolt of Bahram Aiba 
at Multan. He was a powerful noble and held charge of the 
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important frontier fiefs of Multan, Uch and Sind. The Sultan, 
who was then at Devagiri, hurriedly marched to Multan by way 
of Delhi. Bahrain was defeated, captured and beheaded. 

OPPRKSvSIVE TAXATION IN THE DOAH (1326-27) 

Barani says that the taxation in the Doab was ‘increased 
ten and twenty times’ and describes the effect of this measure 
in the following words: “To put into effect this scheme of the 
Sultan, his Kaikvns created such cesses as broke the back of 
the ryots. These cesses w’ere demanded with such rigour that 
the ryots were reduced to impotence, poverty and ruin. Those 
who were well ,off and owned properly became rebels. The 
land was ruined and cultivation was greatly diminished. The 
ryots of distant provinces, having heard of the fate of the people 
of the Doab, through fear of similar demands being made from 
them, withdrew their allegiance and sought shelter in the woods. 
The decline of cultivation, the ruin of the ryots, the failure of 
the convoys of corn from distant provinces, caused a famine in 
Delhi and its neighbourhood and the countiy of the Doab. . . , 
The glory of Muhammad’s Knijiire began to decline from this 
time.” This is probably a very exaggerated picture, but there 
is no doubt that the peojile of the Doab were victimised to 
such an extent that they rebelled in despair. Barani says that 
at Baran the Sultan hunted the rebels like wild beasts. It is 
difficult to take this story literally. It is probably a highly 
coloured descri])tion of the ruthless measures adopted by 
Muhammad to keep the peasants under control. 

TRANSFER OF THE CAPITAL (1326-27) 

One of the much-condemned political experiments of 
Muhammad was the transfer of the cai)ilal from Delhi to Devagiri, 
which was re-christened Daulatabad. His motive was to establish 
the capital at a strategic point at a safe distance from the north¬ 
western frontier which w’as still infested by the Mongols. From 
Devagiri it was easier to control the recently subjugated Hindu 
Kingdoms of vSouthern India. Barani clearly points out the 
geographical importance of the new capital: “This place held 
a central situation ; Delhi, Gujarat, Lakhnauti, Satgaon, 
vSonargaon, Tclang, Ma’bar, Dorasamudra and Kampila were 
about equidistant from thence. . . .” The story-teller Ibn 
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Batiitali says, however, that the Sultan was disgusted with the 
citizens of Delhi, who wrote to him anonymous letters full of 
abuses. There is no authentic evidence to show that so serious 
a measure as the transfer of the capital was decided upon on so 
frivolous a ground. 

Wiien the 8ultan decided to transfer the cai)ital, the i)eople 
of Delhi—men, women, and children,—were ordered to go to 
Daulatabad with all their belongings. The hardshij) necessarily 
involved in this comi)ulsory evacuation was ])artly mitigated 
by the measures adopted by the Sultan f(jr the convenience of 
the travellers. On the Delhi-Daulatabad road temporary huts 
were constructed, where food and drink were freely supplied 
to the emigrants. Trees were planted (m both sides of the roads 
to ])rovide shade. Tbn Batutah tells us that a blind man and 
a crip])le, unwilling to leave Delhi, were ca])tured and brought 
to the Sultan’s presence ; the cripjde was immediately killed 
and the blind man was ordered to )>e dragged to Daulatabad, 
with the lesult that only one of his legs reached the new capital. 
This is in all probability mere bazar gossiji. 

Transfer of capiOl was a frequent occurrence in ancient and 
medi(jval times, and Muhammad does not deserve condemnation 
.simply for his deci.sion to leave Delhi. But the establishment 
of the new cajiital at Devagiri had obvious disadvantages. It 
weakened the Sultan’s jiower of resistance to the Mongols. 
Distant i)rovinces like Bengal could not be effectively controlled 
from Devagiri. The hostility of the ISIuslim population of Delhi 
—their unwillingne.ss to live within Hindu surroundings in the 
Deccan—was also an important factor to be reckoned with. 
Within a few years Muhammad realised his mistake and once 
more established his court in Delhi. The i>eople of Delhi then 
living at Devagiri were ordered to return to Delhi. Daulatabad 
remained a deserted city and Delhi took many years to recover 
its old prosperity. 

It has been suggested by some modern writers that 
Muhammad Tughluq merely wanted to make Devagiri a second 
capital. He forced the leading men of Delhi to go there. It 
is their forced emigration which has been magnified into whole¬ 
sale and indiscriminate transfer of population. In view of the 
prosperity of Delhi at the time of Ibn Batutah’s visit it is difficult 
to agree with the theory of wholesale transfer of population. 
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MONGOI, INVASION ( 1328 - 29 ) 

The transfer of the capital was followed by a serious Mongol 
invasion. Encouraged probably by the Sultan's desertion of 
Delhi, a powerful Mongol chief named Tarmashirin entered 
into the Punjab and ravaged the entire plain extending from 
Eahore and Multan to the outskirts of Delhi. Obviously 
Muhammad had neglected the frontier ; there was no capable 
warden to keep the invaders at bay. It is probable that Tarma¬ 
shirin was bought off with costly gifts and presents. Thus the 
policy of resistance persistently followed b}^ Balban and Ala-ud- 
din was reversed, and Muhammad betrayed his weakness by 
preferring bribe tc war. Probably he was handicapped by the 
transfer of the cai)ital to Devagiri (where his nobles and officers 
were living at the time of the invasion) and also by the rebellion 
in the Doab. 

INTRODUCTION OF TOKEN CURRENCY ( 1329 - 30 ) 

Muhammad has been described by a modern numismatist as 
a ‘prince of mone5"ers’. He reformed the coinage and issued 
various types of coins which were remarkable for their artistic 
design and execution. But his most interesting experiment was 
the introduction of the token currency, an experiment which 
proved a costly and troublesome failure. 

Token currency was in use in China and Persia in the 
thirteenth century, and Muhammad had probably heard of it. 
According to Barani, two reasons led him to imitate that example 
—the necessity of meeting the ever-increasing military expendi¬ 
ture, and the deficiency in the treasury caused by his lavish gifts. 
A modern writer rejects Barani’s statement and observes that 
“the Sultan’s object was to multii)ly currency and not to 
replenish an empty treasury.” 

Without consulting his ministers the Sultan ordered copper 
and brass tokens to be issued, and proclaimed that they should 
be used in all transactions just like gold and silver coins. But 
he took no step to T)revent the circulation of counterfeit coins. 
Barani says that the house of every Hindu was turned into a 
mint. Gold and silver were hoarded, and taxes were paid in 
forged coins. Foreign merchants purchased commodities in India 
with copper tokens and received gold when they sold them 
abroad. Imports were almost stopped, for foreign merchants 
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refused to accei^t the token currency. When the confusion 
reached its climax the Sultan withdrew the token currency and 
ordered the people to take from the treasury gold and silver 
coins in exchange for brass and copper coins. Tlic people made 
enormous profits at the cost of the treasury, which suffered a 
very heavy drain. “The scheme failed more on account of 
prejudice, ignorance and lack of proper safeguards than on 
account of any inherent defect. . . it is a calumny to characterise 
the Sultan’s daring expedient as an act of madness. . . .” 

PLAN FOR CONQUEST OF KHORASAN 

Within a few years of his accession Muhammad Tughluq 
formed the ambitious design of conquering Khorasan, Iraq and 
Trans-oxiana. After the invasion of Tarmavshirin he collected 
a large array for the invasion of Khorasan. Probably he acted 
under the instigation of some Khorasani nobles whom liis lavish 
generosity had attracted to his court. The Khorasan expedition 
might also have been projected as an anti-Mughal measure. 
Iltutmish had once set out with the object of conquering 
Khorasan. 

Barani writes that 3,70,000 men w^ere enrolled and paid for 
one whole year ; but the army did not leave Delhi, and the 
men w^ere disbanded when it was found that the maintenance 
of so large an army put too severe a strain on the treasury. 
Although the political condition of Khorasan was not unfavour¬ 
able to foreign invasion, yet there were insui)erable difficulties 
of which the intending conqueror did not take adequate notice. 
'‘Between him and Khorasan and Iraq lay huge mountains and 
hostile peoples to contend against whom were needed greater 
resources than he possessed. To mobilise a huge force through 
the icy passes of the Hiiidukush or the Himalaya was an enter¬ 
prise before which sturdier generals might have quailed, 
especially when the country was in the throes of a severe 
famine . . . the difficulties of transport were equally great, 
and there was every possibility of the convoys of supplies being 
robbed by the border tribes.” 

CONQUEST OF NAGARKOT (1337) 

The fore of Nagarkot, situated on a hill in the Kangra 
district in the Punjab, was considered impregnable in those days. 
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Ill 1337 !Muliaramad led an expedition against it. The walls ot 
the fort were battered down, but the Hindu prince was restored 
to his ]iossession. 

QARAJAD EXPKDITION (1337-38) 

The expeditions against Nagarkot and Qarajal were parts 
of a general ]dan to establish the authority of Delhi over the 
Himalayan State.-*. vSoine writers have described the Qarajal 
€x])edition as an ill-advised and disastrous adventure to conquer 
China or Western Tibet, but no contemporary authority men¬ 
tions tlie conquest of China or Tibet as the object of this 
cam])aign. Ibn Batutah, an eye witness, says that the Qarajal 
ex])edition resulted in the subjugation of a Hindu hill chieftain. 
A large army marched from Delhi, but the difficulty of the route 
and the ]>eculiar character of mountain warfare, combined with 
the natural deterioration of health during the rainy season, 
worked havoc among the Sultan’s troo])S. After compelling the 
Hindu chief to pay tribute the army began to retreat ; but the 
retreat was not less costly than the advance. Never afterwards 
was the Sultan able to collect .so large an army. 

RKI/ATIONS WITH CHINA 

In 1341 Muhammad Tughluq received an embassy from 
Toghan Timur, the Mongol Emperor of China, who sought for 
permission to rebuild the Buddhist temples in the Himahaya 
region. These temples had been devastated by the Sultan’s army 
during the Qarajal expedition. The Chine.se mission brought 
valuable presents which satisfied the Sultan. He sent Ibn 
Batutah to China, with the message that, according to the laws 
of Islam, the temples could not be reconstructed unle.ss jeziyah 
was paid. The presents carried by Ibn Batutah for the Mongol 
Emperor were more magnificent than those received from him. 
He started in July, 1342, and came back to India about four 
years later. 

IBN BATUTAH 

The career of Ibn Batutah forms one of the most interesting 
chat)ters in the history of the Muslim world. Born at Tangiers 
in 1304, he left his native place in 1325 and did not return home 
until 1353. He visited, among other places, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Mecca, Aleppo, Damascus, Caffa, Constantinople, Bukhara and 
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Kabul before he reached Sind in 1333. Coming lo Delhi, he 
received a jagir from the Sultan, and was subsequently api)ointed 
Qazi of the capital. He remained in the service of the Sultan 
for eight years and became an influential person in the court. 
On one occasion he fell out of favour and lost his post. In 1341 
he was restored to favour, and a few months later he was sent 
to China. After long wandering in Southern India and in 
Bengal he started on his voyage to China via Java, Sumatra 
and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. He readied China, 
but he could not fulfil the mission undertaken by him. He 
returned to Calicut, where he took slii]) for home. He died in 
1377-78. 

In his old age Ibn Batutah recorded the stor^ of his 
adventures in a book called Safarnamah. The jirescnt version 
of that book is an abridgement made by ILn Juzzi. The third 
and fourth volumes of the French translation made by Defre- 
niery and Sanguinetti deal with India. Although Ibn Batutah 
often confuses gossip with history, he is a disinterested witness, 
and his testimony helps us lo solve some of the historical 
problems connected with Muhammad Tughlnq’s reign. Neither 
his chronology nor his geography should be accepted without 
close scrutiny. His general remarks about the condition of the 
country provide a valuable supplement to the story of rebellions 
and court intrigues which monoiiolises the jiagcs of Indian 
chroniclers like Barani. 

RUBEPIJONS 

During the first ten years of his reign Muhammad created 
serious discontent in all parts of his vast enqiire. Oiqirc.ssive 
taxation was followed by famine, rebellion and ruthless measures 
of reprisal. The transfer of the capital antagonised a powerful 
.section of the Muslims. The token currency created wide¬ 
spread confusion. Naturally ambitious men took advantage of 
the Sultan’s unpopularity and attacked him from different sides. 

In 1335 Sayyid Jalal-ud-din Ahsan revolted in Ma’bar (a 
strip of land on the eastern coast of Southern India, with its 
capital at Madura). The disturbances in Northern India and 
the distance of Ma’bar from Delhi probably induced this power¬ 
ful Amir to make a bid for independence. The Sultan personally 
marched to the South. At Daulatabad he increased the burden 
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of taxation on the people and demanded large contribution 
from Muslim nobles and officers, some of whom, unable tu 
satisfy the royal demands, committed suicide to escape punish¬ 
ment. Then Muhammad proceeded to Warangal. A. sudden 
outbreak of epidemic, which caused serious loss of life in the 
royal camp, compelled him to return to Daulatabad. Jalal-ud- 
din was left undisturbed ; an important province was separated 
from the empire of Delhi. Ma’bar was incorporated in the 
Vijayanagar Kingdom in 1377-78 a.d. 

During the Sultan’s absence from Delhi Amir Halajun 
revolted in the Punjab, killed the Governor of Lahore, and 
declared his independence. He was aided by a Khokar chief 
named Kulchand. Kliwaja Jahan marched to Lahore at the 
head of an army, and he w^as re-inforced by two officers sent 
by the Sultan from the Deccan. Halajirn was defeated, and 
Lahore was occupied. 

In 1335-36 Malik Hushang, son of the Governor of 
Daulatabad, raised the standard of rebellion. He was probably 
misled by a false rumour about the vSultan’s death. He 
submitted when he was convinced that the Sultan was alive. 
Muhammad pardoned him—an unusual act of generosity. 

Tlie Muslim Governors of Bengal naturally took advantage 
of the confusion in the empire. Ghiyas-ud-din, whom Ghiyas- 
ud-din Tughluq had defeated and captured, was recognised as 
Governor of Kastern Bengal in 1325. He repaid this generosity 
of IMiihammad by refusing to fulfil the conditions of his 
restoration to power. A royal army marched to Bengal ; 
Ghij’as-ud-din was defeated and killed (lv330-31). Tatar Khan 
succeeded him as Governor of Sonargaon. After Tatar Khan’s 
death (1336-37) his armour-bearer, Malik Fakhr-ud-din, made 
himself ruler of Eastern Bengal. He was defeated by Qadar 
Khan, Governor of Lakhnauti, who made himself master of 
Sonargaon. But Qadar Khan’s troops rebelled and killed him. 
Fakhr-ud-din occupied Sonargaon and tried to capture Lakh¬ 
nauti, where he was opposed by one of Qadar Khan’s officers. 
This officer, AH Mubarak, appealed to Delhi, but no substantial 
assistance came from that quarter. Ali Mubarak then pro¬ 
claimed himself independent ruler of Lakhnauti. The rivalry 
between Fakhr-ud-din and Ali Mubarak lasted for some years. 
Fakhr-ud-din lived up to at least 1349-50, and Ibn Batutah, 
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visited Bengal in his reign, describes him as a learned 
[■lucr fond of the company of saints, foreigners and men of 
riling". 

The loss of Bengal was followed by the revolt of Nizam 
\I.i’in at Kara. This opinm-eating lowborn revenue-defanlter 
v.as easily captured and flayed (1337-38). In 1338-39 Nusrat 
riiaii. Governor of Bidar, raised the standard of rebellion. 
Pefeatcd by a royal army advancing from Devagiri, Nusrat 
khan surrendered. He lost his fief, but later on he was 
pardoned and appointed supervisor of the roj’^al gardens in Delhi. 
Ill 1339-40 Ali Shah, an officer sent to realise the revenues of 
Priilbarga, rebelled. He murdered the Hindu chief of Gnlbarga 
and. occupied Bidar, but he was defeated by a royal army and 
subsequently banished to Ghazni. 

In 1340-41 came the formidable rebellion of Ain-ul-Mulk, 
(Governor of Oudh. He was a distinguished officer and occupied 
a prominent j^osition as early as Ala-ud-din’s reign. He was 
\\cll-versed in Islamic theology and jurisprudence ; his work 
called Munshat-i-Mahru gives us a good account of the system 
of administration in the days off Firuz Tnghlnq. Amir Khnsrau 
speaks of him as a renowned soldier and an accomj)lishcd wa'iter. 
In 1340-41 the Sultan transferred Ain-ul-Mulk from Ondh to 
Devagiri. Ain-ul-Mulk was persuaded by some miscreants to 
Itelicve that this transfer was but a preliminary step towards 
I'is fall. He revolted, but he was defeated and captured. He 
\as subjected to many indignities and deprived of his office, 
i lit his life was spared on the ground that he had been instigated 
So rebel by others. 

The next rebel was Shahu Afghan, who killed the Governor 
'f Multan and seized that city. The Sultan personally marched 
towards Sind. Terrified at the approach o^ a large army led 
I'v the Sultan himself, Shahu wrote an apologetic letter and 
“led to the hills. On his return to Delhi the Sultan marched 
towards Sannam and Samana, where he brought under control 
hie turbulent hill chiefs, Jats and Bhatti Rajputs. Some rebel 
^ aders were brought to Delhi and forcibly converted to Islam. 

F oundation of vijayanagar and revopt in teeingana 

The Hindus of the South naturally took advantage of the 
'h-,turbances in Northern India and made a determined attempt 
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to regain their independence. The foundations of the Kingdom 
of Vijayanagar were laid in 1336. Harihara I, the first Kin;; 
of Vijayanagar, profe.ssed formal allegiance to Delhi, but gave 
secret support to a rebellion organised by Krishna Nayak, sou 
of the Kakatiya King Prataimudra, and Virupaksha Ballala, 
son of Vira Ballala III. This rebellion probably took placi, 
in 1343-44. No serious opposition was offered by the SultapS 
officers in the Deccan to the growing menace of Hindu insurrec¬ 
tion. Virupakslia Ballala lost his life in 1346 in an engagement 
against the Sultan of Madura. 

RKVOI/r OF THE MUSLIM NOniLlTY IN THE DECCAN AND IN GUJARA'l 

The Sultan had entrusted the government of Devagiri t(t 
his tutor Qutlugh Khan. As Qutlugh Khan’s officers had failed 
to realise the revenues properly, he was recalled in 1345. He 
was a lenient and popular Governor, and his sudden removal 
created discontent in the province. The harsh measures 
adopted by the new officers sent by the Sultan antagonised the 
])oi)ulatioii. Firishta tells us that the people ‘rebelled in all 
quarters and the country was devastated and depopulated in 
consequence.’ 

The troubles in Devagiri were followed by the rebellion 
of the foreign nobles {Amiran-i-sadah), who had so far received 
preferential treatment from the Sultan. After the rebellion in 
Devagiri the Sultan became convinced that “wherever there 
is rebellion it is caused with the aid of the Amiran-i-sadah, 
who befriend the rebels in order to embezzle money and engage 
themselves in plunder.’’ He instructed Aziz Khummar, 
Governor of Malwa, a low-born upstart, to get rid of the foreign 
nobles in the best way he could. Aziz treacherously murdered 
many foreign nobles and received the approbation of the Sultan 
for this dastardly crime. The foreign nobles of Gujarat iiov 
openly rebelled. The Governor of Gujarat failed to suppress 
the rebellion. Aziz was captured and slain by the rebels. The 
Sultan had already started from Delhi (1345). A royal armv 
defeated the rebels near Dabhoi ; they fled in the direction 
of Devagiri. Another defeat was inflicted on them by Malik 
Maqbul on the banks of the Narbada. Ruthless measures were 
adopted against the surviving rebels. The Sultan halted at 
Cambay, where he reorganised his forces. 
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The foreign nobles at Devagiri were anxiously watching 
the course of the rebellion in Gujarat. Instead of conciliating 
iliem, the Sultan sent some tactless oiTicers to enquire about 
tiieir conduct. The suspicions of the foreign nobles were 
aitensified when some of them were asked to appear at the 
Sultan’s camp. Under the leadership of Ismail Mukh Afghan, 
who assumed royal title, they rebelled. They occupied 
Devagiri. Disorder spread in Berar, Khandesh and Malwa. 
The Sultan came to Devagiri and almost succeeded in bringing 
the situation under control ; but the sudden rebellion of Taghi 
in Gujarat upset his calculations. He immediately proceeded 
to Gujarat and compelled Taghi to take shelter at Thatta in 
Sind. Gujarat was effectively brought under the Sultan’s 
control, but the rebels of Devagiri utilised the Sultan’s absence 
111 laying tlic foundations of the Bahmani Kingdom, The 
Sultan decided not to proceed to Devagiri until he had cruslied 
Taghi. P'or three years he remained in Gujarat, re-organising 
tlie administration of the province, and conquering Girnar 
(modern Junagarh). Then he proceeded towards Sind in 
pursuit of Taghi. Preparations were made for the capture of 
Thatta, but the Sultan suddenly died on March 20, 1351. 
“And so,” says Badauni, “the King was freed from his people 
and they from their King”. It may be truly said that 
“Muhammad Tughluq found the Deccan revolt a running sore 
which ultimately ruined him.” 

ACCEvSSION OF FTRUZ TUGIII.UQ (1351) 

Muhammad Tughluq’s death on the eve of the siege of 
Thatta created confusion in the camp. The country was full 
of rebels, the Mongol mercenaries attached to Taghi began to 
plunder the royal camp, and it became uncertain whether the 
army would be able to return in safety to Delhi. In this crisis 
the nobles j^rcsent in the camp offered the crown to Firuz 
Tughluq, the late Sultan’s cousin, who accepted it with some 
reluctance. It seems that Muhammad had left no male heir 
:ind even nominated Firuz as his successor. But Khwaja Jahan 
placed a boy on the throne in Delhi, and called him Muhammad’s 
^'<m. It is very difficult to decide whether this boy was supposi¬ 
titious or not. In any case, Khwaja Jahan submitted to Firuz 
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when the latter returned to Delhi, and there was no serious 
trouble about the succession. 

CHARACTER OF FIRUZ TUGHLUQ 

Firuz was the son of Rajab, Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq’s 
younger brother. His mother was the daughter of a Rajput 
Chief. Muhammad Tughluq treated him with affection and 
confidence. He occupied high offices and acquired considerable 
political and administrative experience, but he was tempera¬ 
mentally a religious recluse. He lacked ambition, courage and 
that ruthless zeal for war which was a necessary qualification 
for Kingshix^ in his age. The contemporary chroniclers, Barain 
and Afif, describe him as an ideal Muslim ruler ; they highl> 
eulogise his humility, mercy, devotion to his faith and love oi 
truth. These well-merited epithets should not blind us to his 
political failures, nor should we fail to grasp the fact that the 
establishment of a Quranic theocracy, which was his obvious 
aim, was inconsistent with the welfare of his Hindu subjects 
who formed the vast majority of the population in his empire 

EXPEDITIONS TO BENGAD (1353-54, 1359-60) 

Soon after his accession Firuz decided to bring Bengal once 
more under the control of Delhi. In 1345 Shams-ud-din Ilya^ 
Shah had made himself master of Western Bengal ; in 1352 he 
had overthrown Ikhtiyar-ud-din Ghazi Shah of Kastern Bengal 
When Ilyas invaded Tirhut the Sultan marched against him al 
the head of a large army (November, 1353). On the Sultan’s 
approach Ilyas took shelter in the strong fort of Ikdala (location 
not yet definitely determined). Unable to capture Ikdala the 
vSultan retreated, reaching Delhi in September, 1354. 

The second expedition against Bengal was undertaken in 
1359 at the request of Zafar Khan, son-in-law of a former ruler 
of Kastern Bengal, who wanted to take the place usurped by 
Ilyas Shah. On his way to Bengal Firuz founded the city of 
Jaunpur. When he arrived in Bengal, Sikandar, son and suc¬ 
cessor of Ilyas Shah, shut himself up in the fort of Ikdala. After 
a long siege, which was as unsuccessful as the siege of 1354. 
Sikandar agreed to surrender Sonargaon to Zafar Khan, and 
conciliated the Sultan by valuable presents. But Zafar Khan 
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1 cfused to leave Dellii for the unhealthy swamp of Bengal. Firuz 
tccognised Sikandar’s royal title and offered him a jewelled 
crown. 

kxpkdition to oriSvSA (1360) 

From Bengal Firuz returned to Jaunpur ; after a brief halt 
there he led an expedition to Jajnagar (Orissa). The Hindu 
King fled from his capital. Firuz occupied Puri and desecrated 
the great temple ; the idol of Jagannath was either thrown into 
the sea or taken to Delhi to be trodden under foot by the 
]\luslims. The Hindu King promised to send to Delhi 20 
elephants per year as tribute. 

CONQUEST OF NAGARKOT (1361) 

Muhammad Tughluq’s subjugation of Nagarkot did not 
prove permanent. In 1361 Firuz led an expedition against this 
difficult fort. On his way he built a new fort in vSirhiiid. After 
a long siege Firuz compelled the Plindu Chief of Nagarkot to 
submit. 

EXPEDITION TO SIND (1362-63) 

With a view to punish the people of Thatta for their dis¬ 
loyalty to Muhammad Tughluq, Firuz left Delhi in 1362 at the 
head of an army of 90,000 horse and 480 elephants. A large fleet 
of boats was collected on the Indus. The ruler of Thatta 
strongly defended his city. Meanwhile famine and pestilence 
broke out in the Sultan’s camp, Firuz decided to give up the 
siege for the time being and to lead his army to Gujarat. On 
its way the army fell into the Runn of Cutch owing to the 
treachery of the guides and suffered terrible losses. No news of 
the army reached Delhi for some months, and symptoms of 
rebellion were with great difficulty controlled by the able and 
loyal minister, Maqbul. At length the exhausted army reached 
the fertile plains of Gujarat, where food and money were 
available in abundance. A discontented officer of a Bahmani 
Kingdom invited Firuz to recover the Deccan, but he obsti¬ 
nately adhered to his old'plan of punishing Thatta. The army 
-again advanced towards Sind, reinforcements were brought 
from Delhi, and the ruler of Thatta was compelled to submit. 
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REBELLIONS 

After his return to Delhi Firuz declared that he would never 
again wage war but for the su])i)re.ssion of rebellion. He kei)t 
this ])roniise. An invitation to interfere in the affairs of the 
Bahtnani Kingdom (1365-66) was curtly refused. Shains-ud-din 
Damghani, Governor of Gujarat, raised the standard of rebellion, 
but he was defeated and killed by the local nobles. A rebellion 
in Katehr was, however, mercilessly suppressed by the Sultan 
himself, who ordered a general iiia.ssacre of the Hindus. 

LAST YEARS OF FIRUZ TUGHI.UQ 

The death of the Sultan’s eldest son, Fath Khan, in 1374 
was a great shock to him. He gradually sank into senile decay,, 
and became a pujiiiet in the hands of his minister, Khan-i-Jahan. 
The all-i)owerful minister tried to create a breach between the 
Sultan and his eldest surviving son, Mubammad Kban. "But 
the Prince brought about the minister’s fall. Firuz associated 
Muhammad Khan in the administration and even conferred 
the royal title u])on him (1387). Muhammad Khan (or Nasir- 
ud-din Muhammad Shah) neglected public business and gave 
himself up to ])lcasurc. A rebellion restored the old Sultan 
to power ; Muhammad fled to Sirmur. Firuz now conferred 
the royal title on his grandson, Tughluq Khan, son of Fath 
Khan. A few months later Firuz died at the ripe old age of 
83 (September, 1388). 

RELIGIOUS POLICY 

Although born of a Hindu mother and trained in the liberal 
school of Muhammad Tughluq, Firuz was a bigot and delighted 
in persecuting not only the Hindus but also the Shias and other 
Muslim ‘heretics’. In his autobiography, Faluhat-i-Firuz Shahi, 
he proudly claims that he ‘killed the leaders of infidelity who 
seduced others into error’, destroyed Hindu temples, and built 
mosques in their places. The Stat^ became an active prose- 
lytiser. He says, “I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace 
the religion of the Prophet, and I proclaimed that every one 
who repeated the creed and became a Musalman should be 
exempt from the Jeziya, a poll tax. Information of this came 
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to the ears of the people at large, and great numbers of Hindus 
presented themselves and were admitted to the honour of Islam.” 
He was the first Sultan of Delhi who imposed the jeziyah on 
the Brahmins. The Shias were punished, and their sacred 
books were publicly burnt. The Mulhids were imprisoned and 
banished, and their ‘abominable practices’ were interdicted. 
The Mehdwis were similarly treated. Even the Sufis did not 
escape persecution. Not till the days of Sikandar Eodi do we 
again come across such instances of impolitic religious zeal. 

Eiruz proved his orthodoxy by an ostentatious display of 
loyalty to the Caliph, whose deputy he claimed to be in India. 
On his coins his name was put side by side with that of the 
Caliph. Twice he received patents and robes from the nominal 
head of the Islamic world. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

Firuz introduced many changes in the system of adminis¬ 
tration, which are described in some detail in a contemporary 
work, Afif’s Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi. One of the most ill-advi.sed 
measures was the revival of the jagir system, which had been 
abolished by Ala-ud-din Khalji. The nobles became practically 
autonomous rulers of their fiefs, and the control of the Central 
Government over local administration was visibly relaxed. The 
measures connected with the land revenue were, on the whole, 
beneficial to the people. Assessment was based on an enquiry 
into titles and tenures, and some of the most flagrant abuses 
connected with collection were suppressed. But Sir Henry 
hvlliot’s comparison between Akbar and Firuz Tughluq is 
absurd : Firuz did not possess the large-hearted statesmanship 
of Akbar. In some respects, however, Firuz was not less 
solicitous of the people’s weal than Akbar. In his autobio- 
firaphy Firuz proudly claims credit for abolishing many unlaw¬ 
ful taxes. As a matter of fact, the system of taxation was 
idaced on the Quranic basis, and the general x^rinciple followed 
was that the State should levy no tax unless it was approved by 
I'^Iuslim Law. In the judicial department that Law, of course, 
reigned supreme. Firuz rendered a great service to the people 
by abolishing torture and inhuman forms of punishment. For 
some of these reforms the Sultan was probably indebted to his 

i8 
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competent Wazir, Klian-i-Jahan Maqbul, a converted Hindu 
of Telingana. 

THE ARMY 

Firuz weakened the military organisation of the Sultanate 
by his misplaced generosity, Afif says that he promulgated 
an order to the following effect: '‘When a soldier grows old and 
incapable, his son shall succeed him as his deputy ; if he has no 
.son, his son-in-law, and failing any son-in-law, his slave shall 
rei>resent him.” The annual inspection of the cavalry horses 
vas rendered ineffective by the prevalent corruption, which was, 
sometimes at least, even encouraged by the Sultan. 

THE vSEAVE SYSTEM 

The number of .slaves was steadily growing. In the Sultan’s 
palace there were 40,000 slaves, and the number of slaves in all 
parts of the empire was estimated at 180,000. A separate 
dei»artinent was established for the proj)er management of the 
slav^es. Slavery had become a imtential source of danger to the 
emigre. 

WORKS OF PUBEIC 1 i'.". Tl'y 

J ' *>1 

Firuz was a zea,lp ' lOuilder of towns and mosques. He was 
the founder of towns like Jaunpur, Firuzabad and Fatehabad. 
Many mosques, monasteries and inns were built for the con¬ 
venience of the Muslims at different places. New gardens were 

% 

laid out near Delhi. Two monoliths of Asoka were brought to 
Delhi, one from a village near Khizrabad on the Jumna, the 
other from Meerut. The cause of agriculture was well served 
by the qxcavation of four important canals ; one from the Sutlej 
to the Ghaghar (96 miles), another from the neighbourhood of 
the Sirmur hills to Arasani, a third from the Ghaghar to 
Firuzabad, and another from the Jumna to a place at some 
distance from Firuzabad. The facilities of irrigation provided 
by these canals increased the fertility of the Doab and the 
Delhi region. The increase in the area of cultivation naturally 
increased the revenue. These beneficial measures were accom¬ 
panied by others which have been rightly described as 
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^grandmotherly legislation.* For instance, we may refer to the 
•narriage bureau and the employment bureau established by 
the vSultan. 

i'Kumotion of learning 

An orthodox Sunni, Firuz was naturally interested in the 
^j>read of Islamic learning. He built many madrasns which 
ere liberally endowed. Many learned divines and scholars 
ii loved his patronage. He was interested in secular literature 
IS well. The celebrated historical works of Barani and Afif, 
ooth bearing the name of Firuz, were written during liis reign. 
After the conquest of Nagarkot a large library fell into the 
'lands of the Sultan. Under his orders some Sanskrit works 
'.ound in that library were translated into Persian. One of the 
greatest divines who enjoyed the Sultan’s favour was Jalal-ud- 
diii Rumi. 

^rcCE.SSORS OK KIRUZ 

Firuz was succeeded by his grandson, Ghiyas-ud-din 
fiiglduq Shah II, who was defeated and killed by the adherents 
of his cousin, Abu Bakr, in Fej;^uary, 1389. Abu Bakr was 
linked to the throne, but he was ueposed months later by 

Xasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah, who h? ' trying to occupy 

lUe throne since the old Sultan’s deati Abu Bakr was cap- 
tured and imprisoned in the fort of Meerut, where he died soon 
afterwards. There were rebellions in the Doab and in Mewat ; 
ihe loyalty of some prominent Muslim officers could not be 
relied on. In the midst of these troubles Nasir-ud-din died 
^January, 1394). His son and successor, Ala-ud-din Sikandar 
Shah, follow’ed him to the grave within two months. The next 
>iiltan was his younger brother, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah, 
the last member of the Tughluq family who reigned at Delhi. 
Uis authority was not recognised by some powerful nobles, 
A’ho raised Nusrat Shah, another grandson of Firuz Tughluq, 
a rival claimant to the throne. The empire rapidly fell to 
I'ieces, A powerful eunuch named Malik Sarwar, who enjoyed 
die lofty title of Sultan-ush-Sharq (Ruler of the Hast), made 
‘limself independent at Jaunpur and founded the Sharqi 
dynasty. Zafar Khan, Governor of Gujarat, proclaimed his 
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independence. Other Provincial Governors followed sui> 
Nusrat Shah’s partisans sometimes exercised more authorit 
than Nasir-ud-din Mahmud in some parts of the Punjab aiii 
the Doab. 

INVASION OF TIMUR (1398-99) 

When the Sultanate of Delhi was on the brink of dissolu¬ 
tion Timur invaded India. Born in 1336 near vSaniarqand. 
Timur became the head of the Chagatai Turks at the age of 33. 
He conquered Persia, Afghanistan and Mesopotamia, anc^ 
secured unrivalled reputation as a ruthless warrior. The pretext 
for his Indian expedition was the toleration of idolatry by tlu 
Sultans of Delhi, but his real object was j^robably plunder 
He does not ai>i)ear to have entertained the idea of annexing 
Hindustan to his far-flung empire. 

The advance guard of Timur’s army occupied Multan 
before his arrival in India. He crossed the Indus in September, 
1398, and, after crossing the Chenab, realised a large ransom 
from Talamba, an ancient town about 70 miles from Multan 
Dipalpur and Bliatnair suffered terribly during his march 
towards Delhi, heaving behind him a scene of desolation which 
reminded men of the ravages of the Mongols, Timur ai)peared 
near Delhi in December. On the eve of the occupation of Delhi, 
Timur ordered a general massacre of all Hindu prisoners in hi> 
camp, 100,000 in number, for he \vas afraid that on the day 
of battle they might ‘break their bonds, plunder our tents, 
and join the enemy.’ The order was so rigorously carried out, 
says a Muslim chronicler, that a pious Maulana, who had 
never killed a sparrow in his life, was obliged to kill 15 Hindus. 

Sultan Nasir-nd-din Mahmud, assisted by his ministei 
Mallu, offered but a feeble resistance to the invader. Their 
army consisted of 10,000 horse, 40,000 foot and 120 elephants 
On December 17 this army was defeated by Timur. Mallu fled 
to Baran ; the Sultan fled to Gujarat, and he sought sheltei 
under the rebel Governor, Muzaffar Shah. Timur occupied 
Delhi on December 18 and agreed, on the mediation of the 
Muslim divines, to spare the citizens. But the oppression oi 
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rimiir’s soldiers hunting for wealth compelled the Hindus to 
c^ist—and resistance invited general massacre by the invaders, 
for a few days the four cities of Delhi, Siri, Jahanpanah and 
)1l1 Delhi, were laid waste. A Muslim chronicler tells us, “High 
-owers were built with the heads of the Hindus, and their bodies 
oecanie the food of ravenous beasts and birds. . . Such of the 
iihabitants as had escaped alive were made prisoners.” We 
■ re also told that “there was none so humble but he had at 
.(.ast twenty slav’es.” Some Indian stone masons V(’ere sent to 
■'.ainarqand for the construction of a great mosque there. 

At Delhi Timur was joined by Sayyid Khizr Khan, aaIio 
!]ad been expelled by a rival from the Governorship of Multan 
m 1395-96. He accomi>anied Timur as far as the borders of 
fvadiinir. Timur left Delhi on January 1, 1399, and inarched 
to the north-east. He occupied Meerut, Kangra and Jammu. 
The number of Hindus killed during the progre.ss of the expedi- 
hon must have been very large Khizr Khan was ap])oinled 
tGovernor of Multan, Lahore and Dipalimr. Timur crossed the 
Indus in March, 1399, ‘after inflicting on India more mi.sery 
llrui had ever befoic been inflicted by any conqueror in a single 
n\'asion.’ 


DTSvSOLirrroN of the empire 

Timur’s departure left Delhi a desolate city. Badauni says 
that “the city was utterly ruined, and those of the inhabitants 
who were left died, while for tivo ivhole months not a bird 
nu)ved a wing in Delhi.” Nu.'^rat Shah, who had been a fugitive 
in the Doab for some time, made himself master of the city, 
but he was soon forced by Mallu to take refuge in INIewat, 
where he soon afterwards died. The Provincial Governors, as 
well as the fief-holders of Northern India, became independent. 
Mallu carried on some successful military operations in the 
Doab ; in 1401 he persuaded Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud to 
return to Delhi. The Sultan’s authority remained confined to 
Delhi, Rohtak, Sambhal and the Doab. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud died in Februarj’^, 1413. He was 
the last representative of the Tughluq dynasty. The nobles 
now raised Daulat Khan to the throne. In May, 1414, Khizr 
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Khan besieged Daulat Khan in Siri, defeated him, and im¬ 
prisoned him in Hissar. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE TUGHLUQ DYNASTY 

Name unknown 


GhiyAs-Ufl-din 

(1320-25) 

1 

Mulianiinad 

(1325-51) 


Rajab 

1 

1 

Firuz (1351-88) 


1 ' 

Path Khan 


1 

Zafar Khan 

. I 

Nasir-ud-din 

Muhammad 

(1389-94) 

Gliiyas-ud-din (II) 

Nusrat 

Abu Bakr 


(1388-89) 

vSliah 

(1389-90) 

Ala-ud-diii 

(1394) 

■| 

Na.sir-ud-din 

Mahmud 

Shah 

(1394-1413) 


CAUSES OP THE EAI,E OF THE SULTANATE 

At the time of Nasir-ud-diii Mahmud’s death the extent 
of the Sultanate was defined by the saying : “The rule of the 
Lord of the World extends from Delhi to Palam (a small town 
about 9 miles from Delhi).’’ This was a sad contrast with the 
huge size of the empire in the early part of Muhammad 
Tughluq’s reign, t^hc process of decline had begun under 
Muhammad, whose'^character and policy were in some measure 
responsible for it. The Turkish Empire was a typical oriental 
despotism, and despotism requires a strong personal ruler at the 
head of the State. Muhammad was not weak, but he lacked 
efficiency ; inefficient strength degenerated into cruel tyranny 
and created confusion. The fortunes of the empire might have 
been revived if Firuz had been a strong and able ruler, but 
unfortunately he was a weak-minded bigot who was afraid of 
war and carried generosity beyond its logical limit. The 
successors of Firuz remind us of the later Mughals. Such 
men could not govern a large empire and absorb the shock of 
Timur’s invasion. 
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But the responsibility for the dissolution of the empire 
must not be saddled on the Monarchy alone. The IVIuslim 
lubles were no longer fierce warriors like their hardy ancestors 
oi the thirteenth century ; they had degenerated into ease-loving 
debauchees, and excelled more in intrigue than in war. It is 
significant that the fourteenth century did not produce men 
like Qutb-ud-din, Iltutmish, Balban, Ala-ud-din, Kafur and 
(lhi>’as-ud-din Tughluq. The enormous number of slaves in 
the reign of Firuz Tughluq betrayed the rottenness of the 
Muslim State and tlie Muslim society ; but out of 40,000 slaves 
m the palace no Iltutmish or Balban or Kafur emerged. 

Thirdly, the empire had become too big to be governed 
from a single centre in that age of defective communications. 
The conquest of Southern India was a brilliant exploit, but 
ultimately it proved a costly blunder. From the days of 
Ala-ud-din to the final separation of the South there was an 
almost regular succession of rebellions, which strained the re- 
-.ources of the empire to a considerable degree. Instead of 
becoming a compact unit, the empire remained a collection of 
jirincipalities under Muslim Governors and Hindu vassals, over 
whom the Central Government could exercise little control 
except through military coercion. 

Finally, the recalcitrance of the Hindus proved hardly less 
disastrous to the Sultanate than it did to Aurangzeb at a later 
date. The Rajputs were not subjugated ; it took the Muslims 
a whole century to bring a fort like Ranthaml.)hor under per¬ 
manent control. The Hindus of the South did not acce])t the 
establishment of Muslim suzerainty as an accomplished fact. 
The Hindus of the Doab, living within striking distance of 
the capital, raised their heads whenever the local officers or the 
Central Government showed signs of weakness. 'I'his was 
largely duo to the failure of the Sultanate to evolve any con¬ 
sistent policy towards the Hindus. Nothing was done to con¬ 
ciliate them and to draw them into iiartnership in matters of 
administration ; moreover, they were sometimes victimised as 
regards their wealth and their faith. The rulers continued to 
live within military camps in a hostile country, although the 
progress of time, and natural neighbourly contact, must have to 
some extent softened the bitterness of the era of conquest. 
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SECTION III 

THE SAYYIDS AND THE LODIS 

KHIZR KHAN (1414-21) 

Khizr Khan’s title to Sayyid blood is not beyond dispute. 
Althou<>:h he secured the throne of Delhi after Daulat Khan’s 
defeat, he did not assume the royal title. He professed to rule 
as the viceroy of Timur’s sou and successor, Shah Rukh, to 
whom he ])robably sent occasional tribute. He sent frequent 
exi)editions to supi)ress the turbulent Hindus of the Doab, but 
no attein])t was made to subjugate the provinces which had 
seceded from the Sultanate. Khizr Khan’s authority was con¬ 
fined to Delhi, the Doab and the Punjab. 


THE EATKK SAYYJDS (1421-51) 

Khi/.r Khan was succeeded by his son Mubarak, who used 
the royal title of vShah. He occupied the throne for about 13 
years, but a few exiicditions against the Khokars and the 
Hindus of the Doab exhaust the history of his reign. He 
was murdered in Februart’', 1434, the chief of the conspirators 
being the IVazir, Sarwar-nl-Mulk. The new Sultan, Muhammad 
vShah, a neidiew of Mubarak, succeeded with the assistance of 
other nobles in ]ninishing Sarwar-iil-Mulk. Mahmud Khalji of 
]\Ialwa advanced as far as Delhi, but he was obliged to return 
in haste to save his capital from a threatened attack by Ahmad 
Shah of Gujarat. Bahlul Todi, the Afghan Governor of Lahore 
and Sirhind, helped the Sultan against the ruler of Malwa. For 
this service the Sultan rewarded him tvith the title of Khan-i- 
Khan and publicly addressed him as his son. But Bahlul Lodi 
was ambitious, and he was instigated by the Khokars to seize 
the throne of Delhi. An attack on Delhi failed, and Bahlul 
retreated. But the Sultan’s authority was everywhere defied: 
“there were Amirs at twenty krosh from Delhi who shook off 
their allegiance and began to prepare themselves for re.si.staiice.'’ 
^Muhammad Shah was succeeded in 1445 b}’' his son, Ala-ud-din 
Alain Shah, an incompetent weakling. Supported by ‘ his 
treacherous Wazir, Bahlul Lodi occupied Delhi in 1451. Alara 
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“^hali resigned his crown without opposition and established his 
residence at Budaun, where he died peacefully some years later. 

GENBALOGICAL TABLE OF THE SAYYJD DYNASTY 
Khizr Khati (1414-21) 

I 

Farid Khan 

1 

Muliainniad Shall 
(1434-45) 

Ala-ud-din Alain Shah 
(1445-51) 


Miiizz-ud-din 
Miiharak 
H421-34) 


11AHLUL LODI (1451-89) 

When Bahlul lyodi ov^erlhrew the tottering Sayyid dynasty, 
lie exercised effective authority over the greater part of the 
Fimjab, and one of his relatives, Darya Khan Lodi, ruled 
Sambhal, i.e., the country to the cast of Delhi. The Doab was 
virtually under the control of independent chieftains. All other 
provinces w'ere independent for more than half a century. 

Bahlul Lodi was a capable and ambitious man, but he 
liad the wisdom to realise that the Sultanate could no longer 
he restored to its former power and prestige. The independent 
l>rovinccs could not be reconquered, nor could the Monarchy 
lie c-xalted after the model laid down by Balban. The haughty 
Afghan nobles regarded the Sultan as an equal, and Bahlul had 
lo remain content with the position of a primus inter parts. 
A Muslim chronicler observes, “In his social meetings he never 
sal on a throne, and would not allow his nobles to stand ; and 
even drrring i)ublic audiences he did not occupy the throne, but 
seated himself upon a carpet ... if at any time they (i.c., the 
nobles) were displeased with him, he tried so hard to pacify 
them that he would himself go to their houses, ungird his 
^.word from his waist, and place it before the offended party ; 
nay, he would sometimes even take off his turban from his head 
and solicit forgiveness . . . He maintained a brotherly inter¬ 
course with all his chiefs and soldiers.” 

One of Bahlul’s earliest measures was the overthrow of 
Hamid Khan, the treacherous Wazir of the last Sayyid Sultan, 
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who had helped him in occupying Delhi. Soon after hi- 
accession he led an expedition against Multan, but during hi-, 
absence from Delhi the cajiital was attacked by Mahmud Sha], 
of Jaunpur, who was strengthened by the secret support o* 
some old nobles of Alam Shah. As soon as the news reached 
him Bahlul hurried back to Delhf and compelled Mahmud Shah 
to retreat. This victory created a favourable impression about 
tlie Lodi regime and consolidated the new Sultan’s authority. 

The Jaun])ur invasion convinced Bahlul that the safety of 
liis throne required the effective .subjugation of the Doab and 
the conquest of Jaunpur. In a series of punitive expeditions 
he suppressed the rebellious chiefs in Mewat and the Doab 
Then he l:>cgan a long war against Jauni)ur, wdiich resulted in 
the iiicori)oratioii of that Kingdom in the Sultanate (1479). 
Some time later the government of the new i)rovince was 
entrusted to the Sultan’s eldest son, Barbak Shah. Kalpi 
(Jalaun district, U. P,), Dholpur and Gwalior were subjugated. 


SIKANDAR IvODI (1489-1517) 

Bahlul Lodi was succeeded by his third son, Nizam Khan, 
who took the title of Sikaiidar Shah, in July, 1489. Barbak 
Shah assumed the royal title at Jannimr and refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the suzerainty of his younger brother. A successful 
exi>edition again.st Jaunpur secured the submi.ssion of Barbak 
Sliah. Sikandar left him in charge of Jaun]:)ur, but some faith¬ 
ful Afghan nobles were associated with him in the administra¬ 
tion of the province, obviously to keep his ambition in check. 
But the powerful Zamindars of Jaunpur defied Barbak Shah, 
and, disgusted with his incomi>etence, Sikandar placed him in 
confinement. When Sikandar personally appeared in Jaunpur 
territory to suppress the Zamindars, they invited Husain Shah, 
the Sharqi Sultan who had been dethroned by Bahlul Lodi, 
to reoccuijy his throne. Husain Shah came at the head of a 
large force, but he was defeated and compelled to take refuge 
in Bengal, where he passed the remaining years of his life in 
obscurity. Bihar was occupied by Sikandar Lodi’s army. The 
Sultan now invaded Bengal, but a treaty of non-aggression 
followed and hostilities were averted. 
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The subjugation of Jaunpur and the conquest of Bihar were 
ao mean military and political achievements. The boundaries 
)f the Sultanate now touched Bengal in the east. Sikandar 
A'as a strong ruler. He suppressed rebellions with a detcrmi- 
uation which restored respect for the Central Government. He 
,hd not spare even the haughty Afghans. Although he did not 
iilroduce any wholesome change in the method of administra- 
'lon, he insisted on proper auditing of accounts and punished 
iefalcation and embezzlement with a severity which would have 
iiorrified Firuz Tughluq. An efficient system of espionage kejit 
die Sultan in touch with all imiiortant incidents and the senti¬ 
ments of his subjects. The abolition of corn duties and the 
; einoval of restrictions on trade contributed to the economic 
1 >rosx:)erity of the j^eople. 

Ill one respect, however, Sikandar’s policy fell below the 
rigid standard of wise statesmanship. Like Firuz Tughluq he 
followed the policy of religious persecution and alienated the 
Hindus. A Brahmin lost his life for the offence of saying in 
Die presence of some Muslims that his faith was not inferior 
to Islam. The temples of Mathura were ordered to be destroyed. 
Idols were given to the butchers who utilised them as nieat- 
eights. The Hindus were not allowed to bathe in the Jumna, 
and barbers were prohibited from shaving the Hindu pilgrims, 

Sikandar Lodi was generous both to the poor and to the 
learned. His patronage to Muslim scholars and divines helped 
the groAvth of learning. He ordered a Sanskrit vv'ork on 
medicine to be translated into Persian. He himself wrote verses 
in Persian. He was a patron of .art as well. He founded the 
city of Agra, which became in the days of the Great Mughals 
the centre of the splendour that was Tnd. The foundations of 
Die city were laid in 1504, and it was intended to serve as a 
convenient military base for punitive expeditions against the 
turbulent fief-holders of Btawa, Biyana, Kol, Gwalior and 
niiolpur. During the last years of his life Sikandar Lodi often 
lived at Agra. 

niRAHiM LODI (1517-26) 

Sikandar Lodi was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, who- 
^as more tactless than tyrannical or incompetent. He decided 
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to crush the pretensions of the powerful Afghan nobles wi-y 
looked upon their jagirs ‘as their own of right, and purchase, i 
by their swords rather than as due to any bounty or liberalit 
on the part of the sovereign.’ Firishta says that “contrary t 
the custom of his father and grand-father, he made no distinc 
tion among his officers, whether of his own tribe or otherwise, 
and said publicly that Kings should have no relatives nor clans¬ 
men, but that all around should be considered as subjects and 
servants of the State ; and the Afghan chiefs, who had hitherto 
been allowed to sit in the i)re.sence, were constrained to stand 
in front of the throne, with 'their hands crossed before them.” 
J his haughty King clearly understood the grave risks inherent 
in a system which vainly tried to reconcile the claims of an 
unscrupulous and over-powerful nobility with the rights of a 
despotic Monarchy. He wanted to make the Monarchy the 
supreme factor in the vState—supreme in authority as well as 
ill dignity. But he could not go beyond the traditions of three 
troubled centuries ; the nobles failed to understand that their 
exaggerated claims had created a system which combined the 
evils of oligarchy with those of Monarchy, destroying the best 
features of both. The result was a bitter struggle between 
Ibrahim Todi and his nobles, culminating in the destruction 
of Afghan power in the field of Panipat. 

The nobles at first tried to curtail the power of the incon¬ 
venient Sultan by placing his brother Jalal on the throne of 
Jaunpur. But some of the experienced nobles soon realised their 
mistake, and Jalal, deserted by most of his friends, had to seek 
shelter at Gwalior. Ibrahim captured Gwalior and secured the 
submission of the Hindu prince. Jalal was captured in 
Goudwana and murdered. 

Ibrahim then punished some prominent nobles and created 
an alarm amongst the nobility. A formidable rebellion was 
organised, but the rebel forces were crushed by a royal army. 
An expedition was then sent against Rana Sangram Singh of 
Mewar,.who bravely defended his territory. The discontent 
of the barons gradually reached its climax, and Daulat Khan 
Lodi invited Babur to invade India. Ibrahim Lodi was defeated 
and killed in the first battle of Panipat (1526) and the founda¬ 
tions of the Alughal Empire were laid. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

PROVINCIAL KINGDOMS 
SECTION I 

KINGDOMS OF NORTHERN INDIA 

Tlie decline of the vSultanate of Delhi necessarily resulted 
in the establishment of inde])endent principalities in different 
j)arts of India. Kach of these princii)alities had a separate 
history of its own till its alisorption in the Mughal Eiiiinre. 

KASHMIR 

The valley of Kashmir had never come within the Sultanate 
of Delhi, but Hindu rule had been supplanted there by an 
adventurer named *Shah Mirza, who ascended the throne in 
1346 under the title of Shams-ud-din Shah. One of his 
successors, Shihab-ud-din (1359-78), was a successful warrior 
and a good administrator. Sikandar (1393-1416) was a cruel 
jiersecutor and iconoclast. The Hindus of Kashmir were offered 
the choice between Islam and exile ; to this order is to be 
traced the present Muslim majority in Kashmir. Zain-ul-Abidiii 
(1420-70) was, however, as liberal as Akiiar in his religious 
policy. He recalled many Hindu exiles and even allowed some 
converts to revert to their ancestral faith. He was a benevolent 
administrator, a scholar and a patron of learning. Under his 
patronage the Mahabbdrala and the Rdjatarangini were tran¬ 
slated from Sanskrit into Persian. His successors were ‘mere 
pu])pets set up, pulled down, and set up again by factions and 
powerful nobles’. 

In 1561 the dynasty of Shah Mirza was overthrown, and 
Ghazi Shah, the founder of the Chakk dynasty, occupied the 
throne. The last ruler of this dynasty submitted to Akbar 
in 1589. 

JATJNPXTR 

During the reign of the last Sultan of the Tughluq dynasty 
the eunuch Malik Sarwar declared his independence at Jaunpur 
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1304). His authority extended as far west as Aligarh, and 
,.,i the east Tirhut came under his influence. One of his 
accessors, Ibrahim Shah (1402-36), was a cultured patron of 
.urning. He invaded Bengal to imnish Raja Gancsh for his 
..ostility to Islam, but the expedition proved abortive. His son 
\Ialnnud Shah (1436-58) waged war against Malwa and Delhi, 
iliwiin Shah (1458-79) led a successfiil raid to Orissa, but he 
'>a.s unable to resist Bahlul Dodi. Under the Sharqi dynasty 
iaimpur became a celebrated centre of Muslim art and learning 
and came to be called ‘the Shiraz of India’. 


’ rAI.WA 

The independence of Malwa was established by Dilawar 
Khan Gliuri, an Afghan, towards the close of the fourteenth 
v'eiitury. He was murdered by his son Hushaiig Shah (1406-35), 
who assumed the st 3 de of royalty. He was once defeated and 
tiiken prisoner by ^Muzaffar Shah I of Gujarat. Afterwards he 
led two abortive expeditions to Gujarat and also a successful 
laid to Oris.sa. He was an ambitious ruler, but his military 
..•vj»]oits were not very creditable. Sometime after his death the 
Klialjis usurped the throne. 

Mahmul Khalji I (1436-69) resisted an invasion of Ahmad 
Shah I of Gujaiat, advanced as far as Delhi with the vain desire 
of occupying the imi^erial throne, repeatedly fought against 
Kana Kumbha of Mewar, and even led an expedition against 
die Bahmani Kingdom. He received formal recognition from 
die phantom Caliph of Egypt. He was the greatest of the 
Muslim Sultans of Malu^, and this independent Sultanate 
leached its greatest extent during his reign. The last ruler 
•i the dynasty, Mahmud Khalji II (1510-31), was weak and 
de])endcnt on the support of his Rajput subjects. Rana Sangram 
Singh of Mewar defeated and captured him. In 1531 Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat annexed Malwa. 

Four years later Emperor Humayun occupied Malwa, but 
hter his departure Mallu Khan, an ex-officer of the Khaljis, 
•^tablished himself at Mandu, the capital of Malwa. Malwa 
^nie under the control of Sher Shah in 1542. In 1561 Akbar 
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conquered Malvva from Baz Bahadur, son of Shuja’at Klh ;}, 
who had been Governor of Malwa under Islam Shah Sur. 

GUJARAT 

The rich ])rovince of Gujarat occupied an important plao. 
among the provincial Kingdoms which arose on the ruins < ■ 
the vSultanate of Delhi. In 1336, Zafar Khan, Governor o! 
Gujarat, son of a Kaj]nit convert, proclaimed his independence ; 
some years later lie assumed the title of Sultan Muzaffar Shah 
lie conquered Idar, defeated and captured Hushang Shah o. 
Malwa, and led an expedition against Jaunpur, His grandson 
Ahmad Shah I (1411-42) fought against Malwa, Khandesh aiui 
some petty Rajjmt States like Dungarpur. He founded the 
city of Alimadabad. 

Perhaps the greatest ruler of the dynasty was Mahmud 
Begarlm (1458-1511), who fought against Mahmud Khalji I ol 
Malwa and coii(]nered Girnar and Champaner. His territories 
were bounded on the west by the Arabian vSea (for he held 
Junagarh and Chaul), on the south by Khandesh, on the east by 
Mandu, and on the north by Jalor and Nagaur in Rajputana. 
Under him the Kingdom of Gujarat reached its highest extent. 
A Portuguese naval ex])edition, led by the son of the Portuguese 
Viceroy in India, was defeated in the harbour of Chaul in 1508 
l)y a Gujarat anny’^, which was assisted by a naval force senl 
by the Sultan of Egy’pt. This victory did not produce any 
lasting result. In 1509 the Portuguese Viceroy defeated the 
Gujarat army and its Egyptian allies at Diu, and Mahmud made 
peace witli the Portuguese by offering them a site for a factory 
at Diu. 

Muzaffar Shah II (1511-26), who succeeded Begarha, fought 
against Rana Sangram Singh of Mewar. The tradition of 
hostility against that Rajput State was continued by Bahadur 
Shah (1526-37), who sacked Chitor after the great Rana’s death 
Bahadur Shah also led expeditions into the Deccan and con¬ 
quered Malwa. Tewards the close of his reign Emperoi 
Humayun invaded Gujarat and occupied a part of the province ; 
but the ri.se of Sher Shah in the ea.st compelled the Mughal 
Emperor to retreat. Bahadur Shah was the last great indei>en- 
dent ruler of Gujarat. He was treacherously murdered by the 
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Portuguese. His successors were mere puppets in the hands of 
the turbulent nobles. Some unsuccessful attempts were made 
to expel the Portuguese from Diu. Akbar conquered Gujarat 
jii 1572. 

RAJPUTANA 

The conquest of Chitor by Ala-ud-din Khalji has been 
referred to in a previous chapter. It is probable that Guhilot 
authority in Mevvar was restored by Hamir towards the close 
of Ala-ud-din’s reign. In the fifteenth century Mewar became 
a powerful State under Rana Kumbha (1433-68). He repeatedly 
fought against the Sultans of Malwa and Gujarat, and raised 
a great pillar of victory at Chitor in commcmora|;ion of his 
successes. He was a great builder of tcmx)lcs and fortresses, 
and a i)atron of learning. The power of Mewar reached its 
height during the reign of Rana Sanga (1509-28). His conflicts 
with the Sultans of Malwa and Gujarat were generally success¬ 
ful. He defeated and captured Mahmud Khalji II of Malwa, 
hut generously restored him to his throne. Sanga rcj)ulsed an 
expedition sent by Ibrahim Todi. But his attcmi)t to defeat 
Babur resulted in a disastrous defeat (battle of Khaiiua, 1527). 

The Rathor clan, which ruled over the States of 
Jodhpur and Bikaner, claims a high antiquity for itself. Tod 
connects the Rathors with the Gahadavalas of Kanauj. The 
modern history of Marwar really begins with Cluinda (1394- 
1421), whose successor Jodha (1438-88) built the fort of Mandor 
and the town of Jodhpur. Marwar reached the zenith of its 
power under Maldev (1532-62), the famous antagonist of Slier 
vShah, 

The Kachchhapaghatas of Amber (or Jaipur) claim descent 
from the Solar dynasty. According to Tod, the jirincipality of 
Amber was founded in the tenth century. Probably this princi- 
jtality acquired some political importance in the fourteenth 
century ; but the rulers of Amber did not attain prominence 
before they connected themselves with the Mughal Kmjjire. 
Bihari Mai of Amber became a vassal of Akbar in 1561. 

^iiiNGAE 

We have already traced the relations of Bengal with the 
Sultanate of Delhi till the failure of Firuz Shah Tughluq^s 

' 19 
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expeditions. Sikandar Shah, whom that weak Sultan left 
the independent ruler of Bengal, had a successful and prosper¬ 
ous reign. He was succeeded by his son, Ghiyas-ud-din Azam 
Shah (1393-1410), an able and benevolent ruler. He sent an 
embassy to China and corresponded with the great poet Hafiz. 
Under his successors a Brahmin Zamindar named Raja Ganesb 
(called ‘Kans’ by Muslim historians) became very powerful, and 
finally seized the throne (1414). Some scholars suggest that 
he ruled in the name of two puppet Sultans. Disgusted at the 
restoration of Hindu rule in Bengal, an influential Muslim saint 
named Qutb-ul-Alam invited Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur 
to ptinisli the usurper. The expedition proved abortive. 
Ganesh was succeeded by his son Jadu, who embraced Islam 
and came to be known as Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah. He 
persecuted the Hindus. With the death of his son and successor 
in 1442 the dynasty of Raja Ganesh came to an end and soon 
afterwards the old dynast)’’ of Iliyas Shah was restored. Bengal 
continued to suffer from the aggressions of the rulers of Jaunpur. 
During the last quarter of the fifteenth century the Abyssinian 
slaves became the King-makers at Gaur ; anarchy and misrule 
were the inevitable consequences. 

The power of the Abyssinians was crushed by Husain 
Shah (1493-1519), a Sayyid by descent, who may be justly des¬ 
cribed as the greatest ruler of medieval Bengal. He gave shelter 
to Husain Shah of Jaunpur, who had been expelled from his 
Kingdom by Bahlul Uodi. Husain Shah sent expeditions against 
Orissa and Assam, but the extent of his conquests cannot be 
precisely determined. We are merely told that ‘the tributary 
Rajas as far as Orissa i>aid implicit obedience to his commands ; 
nor was there a single rebellion or insurrection during his 
reign.* He was a generous riiler and tolerant to Hinduism. 

Nusrat Shah (1519-33), Husain Shah’s son and successor, 
was an able and powerful ruler. He is described in Babur’s 
autobiography as one of the five great Muslim rulers with for¬ 
midable armies. He established his authority in Tirhut, gave 
shelter to many Afghan nobles who left Delhi after the battle 
of Panipat, and established diplomatic relations with Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat. During his reign the Portuguese made their 
appearance in Bengal. Nusrat Shah was a patron of arts. 
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:,ticcessor, Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud Shah (1533-38), was the last 
jiiciependent ruler of Bengal. Gaur was then occupied by Sher 
Shall. 


SECTION II 

KINGDOMS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 


JvHANDESH 

The Kingdom of Khandesh was situated in the Tapti 
\ alley. It contained the important city of Burhanpur and the 
impregnable fort of Asirgarh. After Firuz Shah Tugbluq’s 
death Malik Raja Farrukhi, Governor of Khandesh, proclaimed 
Ins independence. The rulers of Khandesh came into conflict 
with the Sultans of Gujarat and the Bahmani Sultans on many 
occasions. Asirgarh surrendered to Akbar in 1601 and Khandesh 
Ix'came one of the provinces of the Mughal Empire. 

RISK OF THE BAHMANI KINGDOM 

We have already referred to the rebellion of the foreign 
nobles at Devagiri during the reign of Muhammad Tughluq. 
Ismail Mukh, the leader of the rebels, resigned his position in 
favour of an intrepid soldier named Hasan, who assumed the 
style of royalty under the title of Abul Muzaffar Ala-ud-diii 
Bahman vShah and established the so-called Bahmani Kingdom 
in 1347. The story of Hasan’s connection with a Brahmin 
astrologer named Gangu, recorded by Firishta, does not stand 
scI■lltin 3 ^ Hasan claimed descent from the royal house of Persia, 
and the title ‘Bahman Shah’ assumed by him was merely a 
ionnal assertion of that claim. He established his capital at 
f'ulbarga. After Muhammad Tughluq’s death Hasan could 
safely devote himself to the task of expansion and consolida- 
lam, for Firuz Tughluq had no desire to make an attempt for 
’lie reconquest of the Deccan. Goa, Dabhol, Kolhapur and 
I'elingana were conquered ; at the time of Hasan’s death 
(1358) his territories extended from Daulatabad to Bhoiigir (in 
(be Nizam’s Dominions) and from the river Wainganga to the 
b^rishna. An expedition against some Hindu chieftains in the 
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Carnatic captured an immense booty. Ha.san personally led an 
expedition against Malwn and Gujarat, but lie retreated willi- 
out accomplishing his object. Plis administration was based 
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STK-UGGEE between the BAHMANI AND VIJAYANAGAR KINGDOMS 

It was durinfr the reign of Hasan’s successor, IMiihammad 
Sliali I (1358-77), that the long struggle between the Bahmani 
aiid Vijayanagar Kingdoms began. Bukka I of Vijayanagar 
and Kanhayya of Waraiigal offended Muhammad by resisting 
his currency reform and also by demanding the cession of the 
Raichur Doab. The Hindus were defeated. Kanhayya had to 
buy Tieace by swearing fealty, pajdng a large indemnity, and 
ceding Golkoiida. ]\Iore than 400,000 Hindus were massacred 
within Bukka’s territory after his defeat in the great battle of 
Kauthal (1367). 

Tlie struggle against Vijayanagar was continued by 
Muhammad’s son and successor, Mujahid (1377-78), who 
besieged Bukka’s capital as well as Adoni, but failed to capture 
cither of the two places. The bone of contention was, as usual, 
the fertile Raichur Doab. Muhammad Shah II (1378-97) was 
a man of ])eace, interested in literature and science rather than 
111 bloody wars of conquest. 

The policy of aggression was revived by Firuz Shah 
(1397-1422), who combined hard drinking and a large harem 
with religious orthodoxy. In 1398 Harihara II of Vijayanagar 
invaded the Raichur Doab with an army of 30,000 horse and 
000,000 foot. A clever stratagem adopted by a Muslim officer 
created confusion in the Hindu camp and compelled Harihara 
to retreat. The Hindu King had to conclude peace and secure 
die release of Brahmin captives by paying a heavy indemnity. 
Finiz Shah’s relations with the Muslim nilers of Khandesh, 
Gujarat and Malwa were not friendly ; they instigated the 
rulers of Vijayanagar to declare war against the proud Bahmani 
Sultan. In 1406 war was lenew^ed, the excuse being the attempt 
of Bukka II to capture the beautiful daughter of a goldsmith 
of Mudgai. An attack on the city of Vijayanagar failed, and 
hiruz himself was defeated and wounded by the Hindus. But 
Bahmani general conquered the region as far as the Tunga- 
i'iiadra, and Bukka II concluded peace on humiliating condi- 
Lions. He sent one of his daughters to Firuz Shah’s harem, 
t^eded Bankapur and paid a large indemnity. In 1417 Firuz 
"ubjugated Telingana. In 1420 a fresh war with Vijayanagar 
followed ; the Hindus defeated Firuz and ravaged his territory. 
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Towards the close of his reign this vigorous King became a 
feeble voluptuary. 

His brother and successor, Ahmad Shah (1422-35), carried 
on the struggle against Vijayanagar with renewed vigour. A 
large Hindu army encamped on the southern bank of tlie 
Tungabhadra under the leadership of the King himself ; but a 
surprise attack created confusion, and the King fled to 
Vijayanagar. Ahmad Shah mercilessly ravaged Vijayanagar 
territory, butchered thousands of innocent non-combatants, and 
omitted nothing that could offend the religious sentiments of 
the Hindus. The city of Vijayanagar was then be.sieged. 
Deva Raya II now concluded peace by paying tribute (1423). 
Ahmad Shah then captured the fortress of Warangal and 
finally destroyed the independence of the Kakatiya Kingdom. 
He also defeated Hushang Shah of Malwa, and fought against 
the Sultan of Gujarat over the iiossession of the island ol 
Maliini (which stood on the site, of the present island oi 
Bombay).' He transferred his capital from Gulbarga to Bidar. 
This ferocious tyrant is described by a Muslim chronicler in 
the following words: “His disposition was adorned with the 
ornament of clemency and temperance and with the jewel of 
abstinence and devotion,” He was a superstitious fanatic, 
but his love of learning was genuine. 

Repeated defeats at the hands of the Mmslims compelled 
Deva Raya II to revise his military system. He was advised 
that the success of the Muslims was due to the superiority ot 
their cavalry and their skill in archery. He admitted the 
Muslims in his service, gave them jagirs, and built a niosqut 
at Vijayanagar for their worship. With the reorganised army 
he invaded the Raichur Doab in 1443 and secured some preli¬ 
minary successes, but Sultan Ala-ud-din Ahmad (1435-57), son 
and successor of Ahmad Shah, compelled him to sue for peace ; 
the regular payment of tribute was insisted upon. Some Hindu 
chiefs of the Konkan were reduced to submission. Though 
addicted to pleasure, Ala-ud-din was a stern ruler, a great 
builder, and a patron of learning. 

His successor was his son Humayuii (1457-61), a blood¬ 
thirsty tyrant, rightly described as a ‘homicidal maniac’. He 
was long remembered in the Deccan as the ZaXim (oppressor). 
During the reign of his minor son and successor, Nizam Shalt 
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(1461-63), the Bahinani Kingdom was threatened by the 
iinasions of the Hindu rulers of Orissa and Telingana and 
Mahmud Khalji I of Malwa. The next Sultan was his brother, 
Muhammad Shah III (1463-82). 

JLVHMTJI) GAWAN 

Sultan Mujahid had shown great preference to the Persians 
and the Turks. The employment of foreign troops, begun by 
him, gradually assumed serious proportions and ultimately 
ruined the Bahmani Kingdom. In the lifteenth century the 
Bahmani court became a hot bed of intrigues, the ‘Deccanis' 
and the ‘Foreigners’ generally taking op])osite sides. The line 
between these two rival political groups was for the first time 
clearly drawn in the reign of Ahmad Shah. The political feud 
was embittered by religious differences ; the ‘Deccanis’ were 
Smiiiis, but most of the ‘Foreigners’ were Shias. 

During the reigns of Nizam Shah and Muhammad Shah III, 
Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, a ‘Foreigner’, played a leading i)art 
m the management of public affairs. P'or many years he loyally 
served the Stale as chief minister. His military record was one 
of triumph. He subjugated the Hindu chiefs of the Konkan 
and captured Goa. During his administration successful expedi- 
tion.s were led against the Andhra cemntry and Orissa. In the 
course of a campaign against Vijayanagar the famous city of 
Kanchi was plundered. This ‘unrivalled minister’ (in the words 
of a IVIusHm chronicler) was, however, not immune from the 
intrigues of his ‘Deccani* rivals. They poisoned the cars of 
Muhammad Shah III, who ordered him to*be executed (1481). 
iMcadows Taylor observes that “with him departed all the 
ct)hesion and ])Ower of the Bahmani Kingdom.’’ Mahmud 
Crawan lived a simple life. He was a scholar and zealous in the 
observance of his religious rites. He was an efficient 
administrator. But in one respect he could not transcend the 
iimitations of his age : he persecuted the Hindus. 

1'Ar.E OF THE BAHMANI KINGDOM 

The Bahmani Kingdom could not long survive the execu¬ 
tion of this able minister. Mahmud Shah (1482-1518) was an 
imbecile. The provincial Governors took advantage of his 
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weakness and carved out independent principalities for them¬ 
selves. Yusuf Adil Shah founded the Adil Shahi dynasty at 
Bijapur (1490) ; Ahmad Nizam Shah founded the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty at Ahmadnagar (1490) ; Fathullah Imad Shah founded 
the Imad Shahi dynasty in Berar (1490) ; Quli Qutb Shah 
founded the Qutb Shahi dynasty at Golkonda (1512). The 
Bahmani Kingdom remained confined to Bidar. When the last 
Bahmaiii King, Kalimullah, fled to Bijapur, in 1525, his 
powerful minister, Amir Barid, founded the Barid Shahi 
dynasty at Bidar. 


GENEAI/)GICAI, TABLE OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY 
Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah (1347-58) 
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(1461-63) 


Ahmad 


Ala-ud-din 


Muhammad III 
(1463-82) 

I 

Mahmud 

(1482-1518) 


Wali-ullah Kalimullah 


NIKITIN 

In 1470 Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian merchant, visited 
Bidar, which was then the capital of the Bahmani Kingdom. 
He says, “Khorassanians rule the country and serve in war.” 
The army was very large: "V^hen the Sultan went out hunting, 
60,000 men and 200 elephants followed him. The nobles lived 
in great luxury : “They arc wont to be carried on their silver 
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ijeds, preceded by some 20 chargers caparisoned in gold, and 
followed by 300 men on horseback and by 500 on foot, and 
by horn-men, ten torch-bearers, and ten musicians.” About 
the condition of the people the traveller says, “The land is 



[This map shows the location of the five off^'hoots of the 
Bahmani Kingdom in the sixteenth century.] 

overstocked with people ; but tliosj^ in the country are very 
miserable, whilst the nobles arc extremely opulent and delight 
■ n luxury.” 
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BIJAPUR 

Bijapur was the most important of the States which arose 
on the ruins of the Bahmani Kingdom, Yusuf Adil Shah, the 
founder of Bijapur, was an able ruler. He was kind to the 
Hindus. He married a Maratha lady and admitted Hindus to 
high offices. Saluva Narasimha of Vijayanagar, who declared 
war at the instigation of Qasim Barid, the powerful minister 
of the puppet Bahmani Sultan, was defeated by Adil Shah. 
Ismail Adil Shah (1510-34) fought against Vijayanagar and 
Ahmadnagar, Bidar and Golkonda. Ali Adil Shah (1557-79) 
utilised Ram Raja’s assistance in ravaging Ahmadnagar terri¬ 
tory, but later on he joined the Sultans of Ahmadnagar and 
Golkonda in crushing the iiower of Vijayanagar in the battle 
of Talikota. Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1579-1626) was an able 
and ])opular ruler. During his reign the Sultan of Ahmadnagar 
was defeated and killed, and the kingdom of Bidar was annexed 
to Bijapur (1618-19). Under his successor, Muhammad Adil 
Shah (1626-57), Bijaimr came into contact with Shah Jahan, 
Aurangzeb concpiered Bijapur in 1686. 

(iOIvKONDA 

The Sultanate of Golkonda grew up in Telingana, formerly 
included in the Hindu Kingdom of Warangal. Its founder, 
Quli Qutb »Shah, had a long and prosperous reign (1512-43). 
His son, Ibrahim, tookf part in the battle of Talikota. Towards 
liis Hindu subjects he pursued a conciliatory policy. After his 
death in 1611 Golkonda became a victim of Mughal aggression. 
It was annexed byv Aurangzeb in 1687. 

AHMADNAGAR 

The Sultans of Ahmadnagar were frequently engaged in 
wars against Bijapur. Burhan Nizam Shah I (1509-53) made 
an alliance with Sadasiva of Vijayanagar, invaded Bijai)ur 
territory, and captured Sholaxmr, Uater, an attack on Bijapur 
city failed. His successor, Husain Nizam Shah I (1553-65), 
joined Ali Adil Shah against Vijayanagar and took part in the 
battle of Talikota, His successors were weak. Berar was 
annexed by Ahmadnagar i^ 1574. Ahmadnagar was gradually 
absorbed within the Mughal Kmpire during the reigns of Akbar, 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 
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rise of vijayanagar 

It was during the turmoil of Muhammad Tughluq's reign 
that the great Kingdom of Vijayanagar took its birth. Sewell’s 
.1 Forgotten Empire gives us traditional stories about the origin 
of Vijayanagar. It is said that five sons of Sangama, of whom 
Harihara and Bukka took the leading part, founded the city of 
Vijayanagar on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra. It is 
more probable, however, that the city of Anegundi, on the 
northern bank of the Tungabhadra, which formed the nucleus 
of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, was founded by the Hoysala 
King, Vira Ballala III, about the year lv^36. Harihara and 
Bukka were probalily wardens of the northern marches under 
the Hoysala banner, and it is probal)ly in this capacity that 
they fought against the founder of the Bahmani Kingdom, The 
death of Viriipaksha.Ballala, son and successor of Vira Balia III, 
in 1346 left Harihara and Bukka in independent possession of 
the territories which had so long acknowledged the Hoysala 
suzerainty. It is probable that Harihara extended his authority 
from the Krishna in the north to the neighbourhood of the 
Kaveri in the south ; but neither he nor Bukka assumed full 
royal titles. According to tradition, Harihara and Bukka 
received valuable assistance and inspiration from ^ladhava, 
surnamed Vidyaranya, a great scholar and religious teacher, 
and his brother vSayana, the well-known commentator on the 
Vedas. 

THl? vSANGAMA DY>iASTY 

The first dyna.sty of Vijayanagar, wlifcli is u.sually named 
after Sangama, lasted U]> to the year 1486. The most important 
feature of the foreign policy of the rulers of this dynasty was 
a long struggle against the Bahmani Kingdom, to which 
reference has been made above. Bukka sent an embassy to 
China in 1374. He was succeeded in 1379 by Harihara II 
(1379-1406), the first ruler of Vijayanagar who assumed imperial 
titles. He extended his authority over Kanara, Mysore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Kanchi and Chinglcjiut regions. His successors, Deva 
Raya I (1406-22) and Deva Raya II (1422-46), .suffered defeats 
at the hands of the Bahmani Sulttjis- Deva Raya II, however, 
reorganised the administration and appointed an officer to look 
after overseas commerce. 
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GKNEALOGlCA.lv TABLE OF THE SANGAMA DYNAvSTY 

Saiis^ama I 

I _ 

. 1 1 r I 1 
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I I . 

Sangama II Harihara II (1379-1406) 

___l_ 

— - - I 

Bukka II Deva Raya I (1406-22) 

Vira Vi jay a (1422) 

Deva Raya II (1422-46) 

I _ 

p • - , 

Mallikarjuua ^ Virupaksha H 

(1446-65) (1465-86) 


THE SAIvUVA DYNASTY 

During the second half of the fifteenth century the weak¬ 
ness of Deva Raya XT’s successors created confusion in the 
Vijayanagar Kingdom. Rebellions within were followed by 
foreign invasions; the Bahmani Sultan advanced into the 
Krishiia-Tungabhadra Doab and Purushottama Gajapati of 
Orissa tlireatcncd the eastern provinces. These aggressions were 
resisted by a jiowerful Saluva chieftain, Narasimha, whose 
•ancestral estate lay in Chandragiri (Chittur district). About 
'I486 he deposed Virupaksha II, the last ruler of the Sangama 
■dynasty, and occupied the throne. This is known as the ‘First 
Usurpation’ ; it was probably rendered necessary by the dis¬ 
tracted condition of the Kingdom. Narasimha Saluva was an 
able and popular ruSer. During his brief rule of six years he 
recovered most of the districts occupied by the Bahmani Sultan 
and the King of Orissa. After his death his powerful general, 
Narasa Nayaka, became the de facto ruler of the Kingdom, 
although Narasimha’s two sons were, one after another, kept on 
the throne. After Narasa Nayaka’s death in 1505 his son, Vira 
Narasimha, deposed Narasimha’s worthless son and seized the 
throne for himself. This is known as the ‘Second Usurpation’. 

THE TUEUVA DYNASTY : KRISHNADEVA RAYA 

The dynasty founded iy Vira Narasimha is called the 
Tuluva dynast,v. He was succeeded after a short reign by his 
younger brother, Krishnadeva Raya (1509-30), the greatest ruler 
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of Vijayanagar and one of the most famous Princes known to 
medieval Indian history. At the time of his accession the 
Kingdom was disturbed by internal rebellions and threatened 
by external enemies. Bijapur was continuing the Bahinani 
tradition of hostility against Vijayanagar. The King of Orissa 
still occupied the eastern coast as far south as Nellore. On the 
western coast the Portuguese had occupied’Goa. Krishnadcva 
Raya successfully dealt with these difficult problems. At first 
he subjugated some refractory vassals in Mysore. The Raichur 
Doab Avas occupied in 1512. Several campaigns against the 
King of Orissa proved successful, although the latter was 
assisted by the Sultans of Golkonda and Bidar. Krishnadeva 
Raya advanced as far as modern Waltair. The King of Orissa 
gave him a daughter in marriage and recognised the Krishna 
as his boundary. In 1520 the Sultan of Bijapur attemi)lcd ta 
recover the Raichur Doab, but he suffered a crushing defeat. 
Krishnadeva Raya overran the Bijapur territory and destroyed 
the fortress of Gulbarga. His authority w’as extended as far 
as south Konkan in the west, Vizagapatam in the east and the 
southernmost jioint of the peninsula. Probably some islands 
in the Indian Ocean were wdthin his sphere of influence. The 
jjoAver and jirosperity of Vijayanagar excited the w^ondcr of 
foreign travellers, and in the pages of Paes we read: “He is 
ihe most feared and perfect King that could possibly be . . . 
He is a great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to- 
sudden fits of rage .... he is by rank a greater lord than 
any, by reason of what he posscs.'^es in armies and territories.’* 
Friendly relations were maintained with tile Portuguese of Goa, 
and Albuquerque w^as permitted to build a fort at Bhatkal. 

Krishnadeva Raya was not only an enterprising conqueror 
nud successful administrator ; he was an accomplislied scholar 
and generous patron of learning. He was a devout Vaishnava, 
but there W'^as no trace of religious intolerance in his policy. 
He represented that type of benevolent despotism which had 
become the traditional political organisation in India. 

kattle of taeikota 

Krishnadeva Raya was succejdcd by his brother Achyuta 
Raya (1530-42), whose weakness led to the rise of rival political 
groups and ihe consequent w^eakening of the central authority. 
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Soon after his death the throne passed to his nephew Sadasiva, 
but the de facto ruler was his famous minister Rama Raya. 
This able but tactless minister interfered in the quarrels of the 
Muslim Sultans, hoping thereby to restore the power and 
prestige of Vijayanagar. In 1543 he formed an alliance w’ith 
Ahmadnagar and Golkonda against Bijapur. In 1558 he joined 
Bijaimr and Golkonda against Ahmadnagar. The territory of 
Ahmadnagar was ravaged and the triumphant army of Vijaya¬ 
nagar ‘destroyed the mosques and did not even respect the 
sacred Quran’. The insult to Islam, and the haughty behaviour 
of Rama Raya, united all the ^Muslim rulers of the Deccan 
(except the Sultan of Bcrar) against Vijayanagar. The com¬ 
bined armies of Bijaimr, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda and Bidar 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Vijayanagar army in the battle 
of Talikota (Raksas-Tagdi) on January 23, 1565. Rama Raya 
was captured, and beheaded by the Sultan of Ahmadnagar with 
his own hand. Ferishta says, “The plunder was so great that 
every private man in the allied army became rich in gold, 
jewels, tents, ann.'^. horses, and slaves. . . The city of 
Vijayanagar was mercilessly destroyed. Sewell says, “Never 
perhaps in the history of the world has such havoc been 
wiought, and wrought so suddenly, on so splendid a ciiy . . .“ 
The battle of Talikota weakened Vijayanagar, but it could 
not destroy Hindu political power in the South. The temj)orary 
coalition of the Sultans did not ri]>en into a permanent alliance. 
Their mutual jealousy enabled Vijayanagar to recover some¬ 
thing of the lost ground. “Talikota Avas the climacteric, but not 
the grand climacterkt of the Vijayanagar Fmpire”. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THl? TULUVA DYNASTY 
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THF ARAVIDU DYNASTY ^ 

After the tragic death of Rama Raya his brother Tirumala 
transferred the capital to Pentigonda and partly restored the 
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poAver and prestige of the Kingdom. In 1570 he deposed the 
puppet King Sadasiva and usurped the throne. He belonged 
to the Aravidu dynasty. His son and successor, Ranga II, was 
j .successful ruler. He was succeeded by his brother, Venkata II 
(1586-1614), who transferred his capital to Chandragiri. He was 
able to maintain the integrity of the Kingdom, although he 
c iicouraged disruption by recognising the foundation of the 
Iviiigdom of Mysore in 1612. His death was followed by a war 
of succes.sion and the disruption of the Kingdom. Ranga III, 
the last notable ruler of the dynasty, was unable to suppress 
liis lefractory vassals and to resist the aggressions of the Sultans 
of Bijapur and Golkonda. The last ruler of Vijayanagar who 
deserves mention is Ranga III who lived up to 1672. Had the 
Hindu vassals and provincial governors of Vijayanagar remained 
lo\'al to the central authority, the Muslims would not have been 
able to extend their power towards the Far South. 


GENFABOGICAL TABLE (-)F THE ARAVIDU DYNASTY 
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i‘( iRICIGN TRAVELLERS 

An Italian traveller named Nicolo (j^onti visited Vijayanagar 
itbout 1420 He describes the city in the following words: 
“Tlie circumference of the city is sixty miles ; its walls arc 
carried up to the mountains and enclose the valleys at their 
»f)t. ... In this city there arc estijnated to be ninety thousand 
men fit to bear arms”. A persian ^ivoy named Abdur Razzaq, 
^\’ho came to Vijayanagar in 1442-48, says, ”The country is so 
ell-populated that it is impossible in a reasonable space to 
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convey an idea of it. In tlie King’s treasury there are chambers 
with excavations in them, filled with molten gold, forming one 
mass. All the inhabitants of the country, whether high of low, 
even down to the artificers of the bazar, wear jewels and gilt 
ornaments in their cars and around their necks, arms, wrists, 
and fingers.” About the city he says, “The city of Bijanagar 
is such that eye has not seen nor ear heard of any place resem¬ 
bling it upon the whole earth. It is so built that it has seven 
fortified walls, one within the other.” We have already 
referred to Paes, a Portuguese traveller. He says, “This is 
the best provided city in the world, and is stocked with provi¬ 
sions such as rice, wheat, grains, Indian corn, a certain amount 
of barley and beans, moong, pulses, horse-grain and many other 
seeds. . . The streets and markets are full of laden oxen with¬ 
out count.” Another traveller, Edoardo Barbosa, says that 
Vijayjuiagar was “of great extent, highly populous and the seat 
of an active commerce in country diamonds, rubies from Pegu, 
silks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, musk, 
I^epper and sandal from Malabar”. 

A SURVEY OF THE VIJAYANAGAR KINGDOM 

These extracts from the writings of foreign travellers 
belonging to different nationalities testify to the economic 
prosperity of the Vijayanagar Kingdom. Irrigation was 
encouraged ; consequently agriculture flourished. Among in¬ 
dustries we may specially mention mining and textiles. Indus¬ 
trial life had so faij,' develoiied that there w^ere caftsmen’s and 
merchants’ guilds. Commerce played an important part in the 
economic life of the people. The most important port on the 
western coast was Calicut, which had commercial relations with 
Europe as well as the Far East. Vijayanagar had her own ships, 
and the art of ship-building was well-known. 

Like all medieval rulers, the King of Vijayanagar was an 
autocrat. His authority in civil, military and judicial matters 
was unchallenged. Though there was no constitutional check, 
yet the King was conscioua of his responsibility for the welfare 
of the people. Krishnad^m Raya says, “A crowned King 
should always rule with an eye towards Dharma^\ The King 
w'as assisted by ministers, w'ho were recruited from all high 
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(.astcs and were sometimes hereditary. The Kingdom was 
'li\’ided into several provinces, each of which was under a 
N’lceroy (n-ayaka). The Viceroys exercised large powers, but 
they were effectively controlled by the Central Government as 
' jiig as the Kings were strong. Each village had its own 
[-.^cnibly and formed an autonomous administrative unit. Land 
venue formed the principal source of the King’s income. 
\uuiz says that the peasants had to pay nine-tenths of the 
:>i()(luce to their lords, \vho paid one-half to the King. Heavy 
;,ixation and oppression of provincial governors and local offi- 
( i.mI.s created widespread distress, which was sometimes relieved 
!i'. the benevolence of the Kings. On the whole, however, the 
plcndoiir of the court and the aristocracy offered a sad 
e.,nlrast to the misery of the masses. 

Vija\xmagar had to maintain a large army for defence and 
■:lfence. Pacs says that Krishnadeva Raya had 700,CX)0 foot, 
32,600 horse and 651 elephants, besides camp-followers. 
A'tillery was in use even in the fourteenth century. The mili- 
^^r\' department was under the maiiagcinent of the Commander- 
’:i-Chief {Dandaiiayaka). 

The Kingdom of Vijayanagar served a high historical jmr- 
by acting as the champion of Hindu religion and culture 
“.^^u’nst the aggressions of the Muslims in Southern India. The 
■•:ilronage of the rulers was extended not only to Sanskrit, the 
loi'^ua franca of the Hindus, but also to the local languages— 
'relegu, Tamil and Kanarese.^ We have already referred to 
Madhava and vSayaiia, who occupy a proii^icnt place in the 
iiistory of medieval Sanskrit literature. Krishnadeva Raya 
A rote books in Sanskrit and Telegu and his court was adorned 
h\' eight Telegu poets. Telegu literature was also patronised by 
die Kings of the Aravidu dynasty. There was no religious perse- 
iition in this great Hindu State. Ba/^osa says, “The King 
^'Hows such freedom that every man may come and go and live 
•according to his own creed without suffering any annoyance, 
nd without enquiry, whether he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or 
iliiidu.” The religious zeal of the fejngs found expression in 
neat temples, which have been de^ribed by Western experts 
perfect specimens of Hindu architecture. The ruins of the city 
' t Vijayanagar still excite the wonder of scholars and artists. 

20 
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University). 



CHAPTER XV 

THE SUETANATK OF DELHI—A GENERAL vSURVEY 

SECTION I 

ADMINISTRATION 


I 111* MUSIJM STATE 

The Muslim State was a tlieocracy, and all political iiistitu- 
hons were, in theory, derived from Islamic Law and sanctioned 
by it. In practice, however, this theory passed through many 
•iiodifications, specially in a country like India, where non- 
Miislims constituted an overwhelmingly large majority of the 
j»()pulation, and political conditions differed widely from those 
.Diitemplatcd by the Muslim jurists. 

According to the orthodox Muslim theory, sovereignty was 
based on election by the faithful. This theory was found un- 
Aorkablc even in the homeland of Islam, and Mawardi, the 
i Hebrated jurist, was forced to the conclusion that the sovereign 
’mght appoint his own successor. In the case of the vSultanate 
tf Delhi it is difficult to trace the source of sovereignty. There 
was no recognised law of succe.ssion, no recognised procedure 
to be followed in cases of dispute. Broadly speaking, the choice 
was limited, as a matter of convenience, to the surviving 
members of the deceased Sultan’s family, ^he priority of birth, 
the question of efficiency, the nomination of the dead King— 
these considerations sometimes received some attention, but the 
decisive voice seems to have been that of the nobles, who usually 
1'referred personal convenience to the|interests of the State. 

'i'TIK TURKISH RUEERS OF INDIA AND THE CAEIPHATE 

By the thirteenth century the dieory that the entire Islamic 
world was united under the religi^s and political authority of 
the Caliph had become an unreal b|[t convenient political ffetion, 
and a large majority of the faithful had begun to read the 
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Khutbah^ in the name of Muslim Princes who occupied an 
independent position. Under the Abbasids ^‘Islam was . . . 
broken up into many fragments, not necessarily in any wav 
dependent on the Caliphate, each with its separate history.” 
In 1258 Hulagu, the great Mongol leader, took Baghdad and 
put the Caliph to death. The Caliphate now disappeared. “But 
a shadow survived in Egypt,—a race of mock-Caliphs, havint^ 
the name without the substance ; a mere spectre as it were.” 
The uncle of the last Caliph of Baghdad took refuge in Egypt, 
and was recognised by the Memluk Sultans of the Nile valle\ 
as a spiritual potentate. The succession of the Egyptian Caliph^ 
was maintained unbroken in the line, until the last of them 
resigned his theoretical rights into the hands of Suleiman It, 
the Ottoman Sultan of Constantinople, in the sixteenth centurv. 

Tradition, especially if it is intertwined with religion, die^ 
hard. The Caliphs lost political power after the fall of Baghdad, 
but they did not forfeit their political prestige. No true believer 
could ever forget that it was to the successor of the Prophet 
that his allegiance was due. “He was the fountain-head of all 
political authority ; Kings and tribal chiefs were subordinate to 
him, and his sanction alone could provide a legal basis for their 
])ower.“ The relations of the Sultans of Delhi with the Caliph'^ 
of Baghdad and Egypt must be analysed against this back¬ 
ground. 


When Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni put an end to the 
Samanid dynasty and asserted his independence, his position 
was recognised by^^he Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad. Whether 
Mahmud himself desircel to consecrate and strengthen his own 
authority by securing the formal recognition of the successoi 
of the Piophet, or whether the declining Abbasid d 5 Uiasty 
thought it prudent to take advantage of the situation in order 
to remind the w’orld tlibt the prestige of the Caliph was not 
legend of the past, is nOT clear. Muhammad of Ghur inscribed 
the name of the Caliph in his early coins issued in Delhi. 


* Khuthah means the sertnon delivered on Friday.^ at the tinu 
of ZAihr (or meridian prayer). I “According to the best authoritie.s, tlu 
name of the reigning Khalifah fcught to be recited in the Khvtbah; and 
the fact that it is not so recited in independent Muhammadan kin.c- 
doms, but the name of the Sultan or Amir is substituted for thf 
Khalifah, has its significance.” 
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Iltutiiiish was the first Sultan of Delhi to receive formal recogni- 
111)11 from the Caliphate. In 1229 the emissaries of the Caliph 
Al-Mustaiisir came to Delhi and recognised his position as 
Snltiiu of Delhi. The name of the last Caliph of Baghdad, 
Al-]Mustasim, continued to be mentioned in the coins of Delhi 
loi about four decades after his death (1258). Ala-ud-diii and 
tjntb-ud-din Mubarak Khalji are described as Caliphs by the 
thligiiig court poet, Amir Khusrau ; but epigraphic and numis- 
1 aiiic evidence does not give any indication of the assumi)- 
U"ii of that dignity by Ala-ud-din, although his son ojienlj^ 
liroclaimed that he was The great imam, the Klialifah.* 
iowards the close of his reign Muhammad Tughluq, hard 
j.'cfi^cd by rebellions and wide-spread discontent all over the 
J'/.npire, fell back upon the old device of strengthening royal 
■iiithority by the CaliphT recognition. In 1343 an emissary from 
tiici Kgyptian Caliph Al-Hakim II arrived at Delhi. Barani 
describes the Sultan’s attitude in the following u’ords : “He 
bad his own name and style removed from his coins, and that 
u! the Khalifah substituted ; and his flatteries of the Khalifah 
'Acre so fulsome that they cannot be reduced to writing.” Firuz 
Tngliluq writes in his autobiography, “The greatest and bCvSt 
oi honours that I obtained through God’s mercy was, that by 
iiiy obedience and piety, friendliness and submission to the 
Khalifah, the representative of the holy Prophet, my authority 
was confirmed ; for it is by his sanction that the power of 
Kings is assured, and no King is secure until he has submitted 
i'lniself to the Khalifah, and has received a confirmation from 
tiie sacred throne.” No succeSvSor of Firi:!^ attached so much 
ini])ortancc to ‘a confirmation from the sacred throne’, and no 
LUiissary from Kgypt came to Delhi after the death of this 
devout monarch. 

rilK HINDUS IN THE MUSLIM STATE 

The non-Muslim subjects of an Islamic State are called 
y^immis (f.c., people living unden guarantees). When the 
■dnslims conquered a non-Muslim country they offered three 
: hernatives to the vanquished people ; conversion to Islam, the 
I’ayineut of Jeziyah, death. Naturally those who valued theif 
''n religion made terms with the conquerors by paying the 
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Jeziyah. A Muslim jurist says, “He who pays the Jeziyah and 
obeys the Muhammadan State is called a Zimmi.” The Jeziyan 
could not be levied upon monks, hermits, paupers, or slaves. 
The i^ayment of the Jeziyah was associated with humiliation 
and degradation. Firuz Tughluq abolished the exemption 
which the Brahmins had enjoyed for centuries in respect oi 
the Jeziyah. 

There were learned Muslim divines who aimed at reducing, 
the Hindus to the j^osition of hewers of wood and drawers ol 
water. The opinion of Qazi Mughis-ud-din has been quoted 
above.^ An Egyption exponent of Islamic Eaw wrote to Ala- 
ud-din Khalji during his sojourn in India : “I have heard . . . 
that you have degraded the Hindus to such an extent that theii 
wives and children beg their bread at the doors of Muslims 
You are, in doing so, rendering a great service to religion. 
All your sins will be pardoned by reason of this single act 
of merit . . . .” 

It would be a mistake to think that these uncompromising 
views were always reflected in legislation and administrati\’c 
policy. Ala-ud-din Khalji degraded the economic position of 
the Hindus ; Firuz Tughluq and Sikandar Eodi encroached 
upon their religion. But there was no continuous planned 
oppression, no systematic attempt at extermination. The worst 
charge that can be levelled against the Sultans is that they made 
no attem[)t to draw the Hindus into partnership in the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs. 

THF MONARCHY 

According to Muslim theology and jurisprudence, sove¬ 
reignty was vested in the Eaw {Shar), which had its ultimate 
basis in the Quran. The King was the supreme interpretei 
of the Eaw, One of ti>e important factors which curbed the 
de.spotism of the Muslim'rulers was that they could not defy 
the Eaw with impunity. Among the Sultans of Delhi Ala-ud- 
din Khalji and MuhammE^ Tughluq made partly successful 
attempts to free themselvel from the Eaw and its traditional 
interpreters—the Sunni divfies. 


‘ See pp. 242-243. 
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Another important check on royal power was the privi- 
•, i^^ed position of the nobles. “The chief constitutional interest 
a the history of the family of Iltutmisli lies in the struggle 
..iweeii the crown and the peers for the possession of real 
)WcT.” The history of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud’s reign shows 
.1 at the triumph lay with the nobles. Balban as Sultan raised 
, l)ower and prestige of the Monarchy and kept the nobles in 
, ;,cck. This new tradition continued till the days of Muhammad 
; a'-;hlnq, who reminded his subjects through his coins that 
■ ;iio Sultan is the Shadow of God.” A reaction began in the 
..ak reign of Firuz Tiighliiq, who satisfied the religious classes 
his ostentatious devotion to the Law, and left the military 
, i. si^es in undisturbed enjoyment of their privileges. Under 
r e l^odis the nobles claimed a status of equality with the King 
ir.ii.self. The haughty Ibrahim disputed their claims and lost 
!<is life. 

The Sultans of Delhi were not guided, assisted, or checked 
i-’. any recognised system of constitutional law. Everything 
<^.i>cnded upon the personality of the ruler. There was no 
j- L-ular council of ministers, no cabinet in the modern sense 
" the term. The Sultan managed public affairs with the 
.'-..'distance of such ministers and officers as he might choose to 
aj (point. If the Sultan was strong, these men were “mere 
niretaries who carried out the royal will in matters of detail ; 
out they could never influence their master’s policy except by 
the arts of gentle persuasion and veiled warning.” On the 
•'llicr hand, if the Sultan was weak, they utilised him as a 
puppet. 

■'•'ME IMPORTANT MINISTERS AND OFFICERS 

The chief minister of the Sultanate was called the Wazir, 
end his department was called theJ Diwan-i-wazaral. This 
department dealt mainly with financed The dei)artments called 
the Diwan-i-rasalat (which dealt with religious matters and 
endowments) and the Diwan-i-qaza (department of justice) were 
under the control of the Sadr-us-SiAur. The office of the Ariz- 
:-mamaUk (controller of the militaw department) was managed 
hy the Dabir-i-arz. The Dvwan-i-msha (which dealt with royal 
correspondence) was managed by the Dabir-i-Khas. Of the 
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officers of the royal household mention may be made of ll,,- 
Wakil-i-dar (who was the controller of that department) aii'i 
the Amir-i-Hajib or Barb 2 k (the chief chamberlain). 

IfINANCE 

The income of the State was iirincipally derived from tlu 
following: sources: (1) band revenue. (2) Zakat or rcligiori> 
taxes. (3) Jcziyah. (4) {spoils of war. (5) Mines and treasnu' 
trove. (6) Hcirless ])ropertv. The principal item of the lane 
revenue was the Klia>aj. Among the >Su]tans of Delhi lam’ 
revenue reforms were introduced by Ala-ud-diii Khalji aiul 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq. The former probably introduced tin 
rule of measurement, Avhich ensured a more equitable arrange¬ 
ment between the State and the cultivator. In Ala-ud-din’^ 
time the peasants were encouraged to pay in kind, although 
cash was probably accepted. In the thirteenth century the 
demand of the State was probably one-fifth of the produce 
Ala-ud-din raised the demand to one-half of the produce. This 
heavy rate u'as reduced in the reign of his son. Ghiya.s-ud-diii 
TugliliK} ordered that the State demand should not be increased 
by more than ten per cent. 


JUSTICE 

The Sadr-us-Sudur was the chief judge {Qazi-i-mamaUk\ 
of the lunpire. He heard ap[)eals from the lower courts and 
ajipointed the local Qazis. All inq^ortant towns, including 
Delhi, had a Qazi for the administration of justice. A high 
officer called the ir-i-dad enforced the sentences passed by 
the Qazis. The cases'in which the Hindus alone were concerned 
were usually settled by the panchayats. Cases between Muslims 
and Hindus were decided by the Qazis. The Kotwal was the 
head of the police deiiaiV.ment in the towns, but he was also a 
committing magistrate. law was very severe ; torture 

and mutilation were comnu^n practices. Firuz Tughluq abolished 
some of the more inhuman forms of puni.shment. 

PROVINCIAI, GOVERNMENT I 

A large empire is nece1|sarily divided into provinces for 
the convenience of governmen't. Under Muhammad Tughluq we 
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vavc references to 23 provinces: (1) Delhi. (2) Devagiri. 

Multan. (4) Kuhrani. (5) Saniana. (6) Sewan. (7) Uch. 
8) Hansi. (9) Sirsuti. (10) Ma’bar. (ll)Telang. (12) Gujarat. 
13) Budaun. (14) Oudh. (15) Kanauj. (16) Lakhnauti. 
17) Bihar. (18) Kara. (19) Malwa. (20) Dahore. (21) Kalanor. 

• 22) Jajnagar. (23) Dorasaniudi'a. Some of the i)rovinces were 
.bviously not larger than districts, while others, like Dakhnauti, 
.,cre probably too large and unmanageable. 

Ill the Persian chronicles a Provincial Governor is usually 
. illed Walt or Muqti. It is difficult to say whether these terms 
.\erc .synonymous. One modern view is that the term Wall 
.\.i,s reserved for Governors with extraordinary i)o\vers. Probably 
I he larger provinces were divided into sJiiqqs, which were placed 
finder officers called shiqqdars. The next smaller unit was the 
;\agana, a collection of villages. In the parganas and the 
xiilages Hindu chiefs and Hindu petty officers probably 
. xercised considerable power and influence ; but in the proviii- 
•mI capital the Muslims enjoyed the monopoly of office and 
; u\\er. No Hindu was appointed Provincial Governor under 
ihe Sultanate. 

Apart from provinces which were, more or less, directly 
under the Siiltan’s authority, there were vassal States ruled by 
Ilmdu Princes, whose allegiance to the Central Government was 
■lenorally little more than a formality. 

.'HE ARMY 

A large and efficient army was the first requisite of stable 
- overument in that age. The cavalry fon^d the backbone of 
the army. Horses were necessarily in greatmemand. Klephants 
•dso were highly valued, after the model of tlie Hindus. The 
*'>‘>t soldiers, called payaks, occupied an inferior po.sition. Some 
! udimentary forms of fire arms were in gfneral use. The general 
•ul mi lustration of all matters connects with the army was 
'-iitrusted to the Ariz-i-mamalik. Hii^ffice kept a descriptive 
'"11 (huliyah) of all soldiers. Ala-ud-ftin Khalji introduced the 
^tem of branding the cavalry hors^, so that the trooiis might 
■'Ot replace a good horse by a bacwone. Apart from a body 
1 regular troops maintained by thJCentral Government, there 
ere provincial contingents under tjpe control of the Provincial 
' "wernors. 
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SECTION 11 

ART AND LITERATURE 

MINGLING OF HINDU AND MUSLIM IDEAS IN ART 

We are told by Sir John Marshall that the architecture of 
the Sultanate period was called into being by the united geniu*^ 
of the Hindus and the Muslims. It is difficult to ascertain 
how much that architecture owed to India and how much tf) 
Islam. This difficulty is partly due to the fact that “wherevei 
the Muhammadans established themselves—whether in Asia or 
ill Africa or in Ivurope—they invariably adapted to their own 
needs the indigenous architecture which they found prevailing 
there.” Thus Saracenic architecture had become a lleterogeneou^ 
product before its arrival in India, where it absorbed nen^ 
elements and further enriched itself. Of these elements 
borrowed from the Hindus, Marshall assigns the greatest impor¬ 
tance to the qualities of strength and grace. 

THE DELHI STYLE 

The Indo-Saracenic style of architecture naturally flourished 
in all its richness and variety in Delhi, the centre of Muslim 
power and civilisation in India. The Quwwat-ul-Islam mosque, 
founded in 1191 by Qutb-ud-din Aibak to commemorate the 
capture of Delhi, was at first an essentially Hindu structure in 
design and appearance, but later on some characteristically 
Muslim elements were added. It was enlarged by Iltutmish and 
Ala-ud-din. The ^^.itb Minar, originally a tower from which 
the mu^azzin could‘ summon the faithful to prayer, but soon 
regarded as a tower cf victory, was begun by Qutb-ud-din and 
completed by Iltutmi^^. Fergusson describes it as the most 
perfect example of a 1|tower known to exist anywhere, and 
Maishall says, “NothinV, certainly, could be more imposing or 
more fittingly symbolic Vf Muslim power than this stern and 
stupendous fabric ; nor cculd anything be more exquisite than 
its rich but restrained casings.” It was, however, a purely 
Islamic structure, for towels of this kind were unknown to the 
Hindus. The celebrated ^osque at Ajmer, the Arhai-din-ka- 
Jhompra, was built b}’^ Qutn-ud-din and subsequently beautifie<i 
by Iltutmish with a screen. 
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No remarkable monument was constructed in Delhi between 
.. j death of Iltutmish and the accession of Ala-ud-din. The 
action against Hindu influences, which began in the reign 
I tltntmish, reached its climax under Ala-ud-diii. The mosque 
.-ult by Ala-ud-din on the tomb of Nizam-iid-din Auliya has 
,.cii described as ‘hhe earliest example in India of a mosque 
I 'll lit wholly in accordance with Muhammadan ideas.” Another 
i.Tcresting monument of Ala-ud-din*s reign, the Alai Darwaza, 
‘one of the most treasured gems of Islamic architecture’. 
\! i-ud-din built the city of Siri and excavated the Hauz-i-Klias 
• nk. The ruins of Siri give us some idea about the military 
,, vhitecture of the period. 

If the Khalji architecture is remarkable for the lavish 
(i-c of ornament and richness of detail, the structures of the 
'i'nghluq period are attractive for a ‘chaste sobriety’ which 
Liadually developed into ‘a severe and ])uritanical simidicity’. 
'{'hi') change was partly due to financial reasons, but the reb- 
'..•)us orthodoxy of Muhammad Tughluq and Firuz Shah wus not 
u'thout its influence. Ghiyas-ud-diu Tughluq built the city of 
'J'lighluqabad, the ruins of which now ‘produce an impression 
-i! unassailable strength and melancholy grandeur.’ The tomb 
Inch this Sultan built for himself beneath the walls of this 
dty is remarkable for its simplicity and strength. Muhammad 
Tughluq built the fortress of Adilabad and the city of Jahaii- 
l-auah. Firuz Shah was a great builder. In Delhi he built 
tlse palace-fort of Firuzabad. 

The Sayyid and Lodi Sultans were no^rich and powerful 
' 1 lough to build grand structures. The besj examples of archi¬ 
tecture during this period are the tombs of ipe Kings and nobles. 
Tile Tughluq reaction was over, and tab architecture of the 
h'.)(lis was endowed with ‘life and wartuM* by ‘the magic touch 
oi Hindu genius*. The tradition wa»continued during the 
Mughal period: the architecture of tl^Lodis exercised a pro- 
' 'Uiid influence on that of the Mugh^. 

iHJ.: PROVINCIAL STYLES 

Many Provincial rulers were xiftrons of art, and some of 
file provinces develoiied distinctive/styles of architecture. Im 
fiengal the ruins of Gaur and Pandua still excite our admiration. 
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famous Adina Masjid at Paudua, built by Sikandar 
was one of the largest mosejues in the Muslim world. 7'iit 
Vakkil Darwaza at Gaur is *a superb example of what can i.,. 
achieved in brick and terracotta’. On the whole, however, 
Bengal style is inferior to the Gujarat style. In that western 
province architecture reached its highest development in P.l 
reign of Mahmud Bcgarha. The Jaini Masjid of Ahmad Shall 
at Ahinadnagar, and Mahmud Begarha’s great mosque at 
Champaner, were among the most remarkable structures of V\k 
Muslim world. The Gujarat style was dominated by the stili 
surviving Hindu tradition, but in Malwa Muslim influence wa- 
predominant. According to Marshall, “Mandu is of all tlk 
fortress cities of India the most magnificent.” A remarkable 
resemblance may be noticed between the styles of Delhi and 
Mandu. The great Jami Masjid, and the magnificent Darbai 
hall calk'd Hindola Mahal, are unrivalled in their ‘impressiw 
grandeur’ even among the monuments of Delhi. Jaunjiiur wa- 
another centre of architectural develoinnent in Northern India. 
The Atala Masjid, brought to its completion in 1408 by Ibrahim 
Shah Sharqi, is the finest examjfie of the Jaunpur .style. 

In the Deccan, Muslim art tried hard to retain its indi¬ 
viduality ; “Now'here else in India did the assimilation ot 
indigenous art proceed so .slowly as in the south.” In the 
military architecture of the Bahmani Sultans it is easy to trace 
Kuropcaii and Persian influence. Muhammad Tughluq’s capital 
at Daulatabad is ‘one of the most striking examples of forti¬ 
fication known to the medieval world.’ The mosques and toinb> 
built by the BahmS^iis lie scattered at Gulbarga and Bidar. 

HINDU ARCHITKCTUREV 

While the Muslim! were erecting magnificent structures all 
over India, the independent Hindu rulers did not give up their 
traditional patronage of Vt. In North India the best .specimens 
of Hindu architecture dwing this period are to be found in 
Rajputana. Rana Kumblm of Mewar erected a grand pillar ol 
victory at Chitor. The ]|3vverful rulers of Vijayanagar were 
great patrons of art. Thly built Council Chambers, public' 
offices, palaces, temples, Bnd aqueducts which excited the 
-admiration of foreign traveners. The famous Vithala temple, 
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. ,,un by Krishna Deva Raya, has been described by Fer-ussn„ 
- tlie ‘iinest building of its kind in southern InL.' ° 

1 VI KRATURE : PERSIAN POETRY 

A distinguished Euroi^ean critic tells us that “Persian 
- tt ratine produced in India has not. as a rule, the real Persian 
ii,.\our. . . . ivhich belongs to the indigenous products.*’ But 
i ;s probably not incorrect to say that some at least of the very 
„.iKe number of Persian poets who lived and wrote in India 
cMinig the long period of Muslim rule, produced works of real 
'-..iiity and left a deep impress upon Persian literature in general. 
\uiong them the greatest was Amir Khusrau. 

Amir Khusrau was probably born in 1253. He made his 
Alint as a courtier and poet in the reign of Balban. One of 
;is earliest patrons was Muhammad Khan, Balban’s eldest son 
< Ml tiic accession of Jalal-ud-din Khalji he was finally recognised 
. 1 ^ the poct-laurcate. This honour he managed to retain during 
■ ^ leign of Ala-ud-din. Ala-ud-diii’s reign of twenty years con- 
‘itntcs the most important period in Amir Khusran’s literary 
ciiu'er. and, therefore, a great epoch in the history of Indo- 
f' lMan literature. Amir Khusrau became a discijde of Nizam- 

H-dm Auliya. He continued to enjoy royal patronage till his 
leatli in 1325. 

Iraditioii ascribes to Amir Khusrau the composition of as 
M uiy as ninety-nine works. Whether he really wrote so many 
'-'!ks or not, there is reason to believe that some of his works 
*ue been lost, or, at any rate, have not ye^ieen traced. Some 
M Ills works, apart from their poetic valu# offer us historical 
•formation. One of his prose works deal^vith the campaigns 
' A.a-ud-din*s reign. In another bool#he gives us a very 
^Testing description of the coiitempoilry cultural, religious 
■Hi social condition of India. He cleJly shows that the in- 
evtual life of the conquered Hindus mas very vigorous in his 
With regard to Hindu religio/ Amir Khusrau under- 
•ni s the fundamental Hindu idea /lat the idols and objects 
>1 Slipped by the Hindus merely tymfy the power and majesty 
^-od. How different from the Irthodox Muslim point of 
'■'v . We clearly see that the be.| minds of the conquering 
■-e were just beginning to underhand the strange people of 







' the lacd of their adoption, and that the erst step, 

laid of that tolerance and conciliation, comradclip 

sympathy, which were to unite the Victors and the vanqiu^^^^^ 
In the reign of Akhar. 

Another eminent Inclo-Persian poet, Mir Hasan Dehlvi, was 
■a contemporary of Amir Khusrau. He died in the reign of 
Muhammad Tughhiq. His compositions are described as ‘imivi. 
cal and most pleasing.’ 

LITURATURK ; I'ERSIAN HIvSTORICAP CHRONICLKS 

Some valuable historical chronicles were composed .n 
Persian during this i^eriod. Minhaj-ud-din's Tabaqat-i-Nasn. 
Barani’s Tarikh-i-Futiz Shahi, Shams-i-Siraj Afif’s Tarikh-i- 
Firuz Shahi and Yahya bin Ahmad’s Tarikh-i-Mubarak Sh'iht 
are standard works utilised by the modern historians of ilic 
Sultanate. 

ORKUN OF URDU 

“T]:e various necessities which forced the Muhammado’i^> 
and Hindus to meet each other involved the evolution of a 
common language.” This common language came to be known 
as Urdu. “Urdu, by origin, is a dialect of the Western Hindi 
s]>oken for centuries in the neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerni, 
and is directly descended from Saura-Senic Prakrit.” Tlii^ 
es.sentially Hindu language became gradually Persianised afl^r 
the arrival of the Muslims, and in course of time developed ne w 
• characteristics. Av*ir Khusrau was the first literary wTiter uln* 
used Urdu as a velicle for the expression of poetic fancy. 

UITERATURE OF THE \lNDUS 

It would be a mmake to think that the literary activila^ 
of the Hindus failed ^ survive their political decline. Grent 
scholars like Ramanuja,VPartha Sarathi Misra, Deva Suri, Jj\<* 
Goswami, Vijnanesvara, tjimutavahana, Vachaspati Misra and 
others wrote many valuable Sanskrit works on religion, phi! - 
sophy, and law. Sanskrit even attracted Muslim scholars, and 
some Sanskrit works wererntranslated into Persian. Towards tl’*^ 
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lose of the period the religious movement gave an impetus 
!o the development of vernacular literature in different provinces. 

. JIR BHAKTI MOVEMENT : RAMANANDA 

The great religious movement, which gradually permeated 
the whole of India and exercised a powerful influence on 
.-pirilual and social life during the medieval period, had its 
on gin in the South. Its beginnings may be traced to the i\ork 
.f the celebrated philosopher-reformer, Sankaracharyya, whose 
.rcatest achievement was the extermination of decadent 
o.iiddhisin and the consequent revival of Hinduism. ‘ He esta- 
hlishcd a logical monistic system, but his emphasis on the path 
knowledge, so congenial to the learned Brahmins, failed 
Im evoke a hearty response from the common people. It was 
hit that the best way to attract the popular mind towards 
ilinduisni was to interpret it in terms understood by the masses, 
i'iic necessity of making Hinduism a living, active force in the 
life of the common people was gradually becoming stronger and 
stronger, for Islam had already thrown up a powerful challenge 
to the guardians of Hindu society in the South. 

The Bhakti cult provided the much-needed relief, and it w'as 
1)! ought into prominence by the great Vaishnava teacher Rama- 
who inobably died in 1137. Raniananda,-a disciple of the 
Ramanuja school, who may be placed in the last quarter of the 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century, was The 
hndge between the Bhakti movement of the South and the 
Xorth’. The simplification of worship and the liberalisation of 
the traditional caste rules were Ramanai^a’s most important 
ontributions to the solution of the religiou^problems of his age. 
It lias been argued that these noveltij^were due, in some 
measure at least, to the influence of Islan|r Ramananda’s contact 
'vitli Islam at Benares ushered in one o^thc most fruitful move- 
nients in Indian history. 

But we must not exaggerate Ramjlinanda’s success. There 
no evidence to show that his teachi/g served as a step towards 
’‘ridging the gulf between the Hin^s and the Muslims. The 
Muslims did not accept the Ram-^a creed. His only known 
^luslim disciple was Kabir ; and, jBccording to one tradition, 
Kabir was not a born Muslim. Hinduism gradually engulfed 
•he liberal movement initiated hj Ramananda. Most of the 
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present followers of this reformer observe caste rules with iht 
utmost strictness. 

KABIR 

The most fruitful aspect of Ramananda’s work is to be 
found in the teaching of Kabir, perhaps the most cosmopolitan 
reformer in medieval India. He lived in the fifteenth ccnturx 
Macauliffe says, “Kabir has written works which all religiom 
denominations can accept, and which, if perused withom 
bigotry, are advantageous for the salvation of all persons. Kabii 
was so steadfast in his utterance of God’s name, that in com¬ 
parison with it he deemed worthless the rules of caste and the 
Hindu and Muhammadan religious observances”. He lived rhe 
unconventional life of a simjde householder, and in spite of the 
mysticism which is so remarkable a feature of his verses, he w.t^ 
a practical reformer. He was the first leader of the medieval 
Reformation to make a conscious effort for Hiiidu-Muslim unitv 
in the sphere of religion. He regrets : “Hindus call upon 
Rama, the Musalmans on Rahinian, yet both fight and kill each 
other, and none knows the truth”. 

CIIAITANYA 

In the fifteenth century religious life in Bengal was 
stagnant: “Tlie rules of caste became more and more stringent 
.... the gap between man and man was widened by caste 
restrictions. The lower strata of society groaned under the 
autocracy of the higher, who shut the portals of learning 
•against the inferiort,; lasses . . . the religion of the new School 
(Pauranik) became Mie monopoly of the Brahmins. ...” A 
natural reaction agSl^st this system was embodied in the 
Vaishnavism preacheqrby Chaitanya (born 1485, died 1533!. 
This great teacher raisAl his voice against the rituals considered 
essential by the Brahmas and declared that true worship con¬ 
sisted of love and devown. He did not observe caste restric¬ 
tions in accepting discipJls, and even Muslims were admitted 
to the new religious frat«nity organised under his influence. 
Vaishnavism, like Methodlim in England two centuries later, 
. opened a new life of spir^ality and knowledge to the lower 
' castes. Vaishnavism is alsdBeneral’s abidiner sift to Orissa and 
Assam. 
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I reformers of MAHARASHTRA 

In far off Maharashtra some ardent reformers tried to bridge 
ilie gulf between Hinduism and Islam. Ranade says that they 
‘were calling the people to identify Rama and Raliim, and 
^iisure their freedom from the bonds of formal ritualism and caste 
.distinctions, and unite in common love of man and faith in 
r,od.” The centre of Bhakti movement in Maharashtra was the 
Urine of Vithoba at Pandharpur on the banks of the Bhima. 
.\tnong the saints associated with this movement special meii- 
i:on .should be made of Jnanesvar (fourteenth century?), 
Namdev, and Tukaram (seventeenth century). Namdev says, 
"Vows, fasts, and austerities arc not at all necessary; nor is 
necessary for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you watchful 
in your hearts and always sing the name of Hari/^ 

SIKHISM 

Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikliisin, was born in 1469 at 
Talwandi in the district of Lahore, and he died in 1538. It 
(lifijcult to give a critical account of his life, but some broad 
facib stand in clear relief. In his early life he held .a minor 

under Daulat Khan Lodi, Governor of Lahore, but after 
an intense inward struggle he concluded that “there is no Hindu 
and no Mussalman” and took upon himself the role of a religious 
teacher. He travelled extensively in different parts of India 
and even went as far as Mecca and Baghdad. During the last 
vears of his life he settled down at Kartarpur (in the Punjab) 
and engaged himself in consolidating his sA and propoundii 
the essentials of his creed. 

The essence of Guru Nanak’s mes«e consists in three 
ideas : The One True Lord, the Guru, jfcd the Name. Some 
''.liters are inclined to think that he wm ‘a revolutionary who 
mined at upsetting the cherished instifcftions of the society in 
V liich he was born, bringing about a s«ial cataclysm and build¬ 
ing a new order on the ruins of the Aid.' A more reasonable 
' •‘w IS that “Guru Nanak had ot Atempted a destruction of 
■iic old order but a reformatio*' luit the growing heeds of 
die time". J 

Guru Nanak's disciples would F|obably have dispersed, and 
^lulually disappeared within the Hindu society, like the disciples 

2i 
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of other reformers like Ramananda and Kabir, if he had nut 
appointed a successor before his death. The nomination of 
Angad to the Guruship is a fact of the profoundest significance' 
in Sikh history, for it assured both unity and continuity. It 
was under Angad (1538-52) that the Sikhs developed into a 
distinct community. Tradition ascribes to him the invenlicni 
of the Giirumukhi alphabet. His successor was Amar Da;. 
(1552-74), under whom Sikhism made a great headway. The 
Sikhs now became a separate community with its own social 
customs and ideals. The fourth Guru, Ram Das (1574-81), laid 
the foundations of Amritsar. The Guruship now became here¬ 
ditary, for Ram Das nominated his youngest son Arjan as his 
successor. Guru Arjan (1581-1606) was a great organiser. He 
introduced the masand sj^stem for the purpose of collectiiij; 
contributions from his followers. Thus the Sikhs gradually 
organised a kind of government of their own, and began to 
consider themselves as a distinct and somewhat self-sufficient 
unit within the State. Perhaps the greatest achievement of Guru 
Arjan was the cominlation of the Granth Sahib (1604), the 
sacred book of the Sikhs. Arjan’s political and religious acti¬ 
vities excited the susj)icions of Kmperor Jahangir, and the Sikh 
Guru was cruelly put to death. The ijeaceful evolution >f 
Sikhism came to an end, and the evolution of the Sikhs as a 
military sect began. 

results of religious reformation 

Two importaitl results of the Reformation movement 
deserve special notme. In the first place, the religious teacher.s 
tried, not without a^lj^nsiderable measure of success, to bridge 
the gulf between the\ilindus and the Muslims, and thus paved 
the way for Akbar’s iKeralism. Secondly, vernacular literature 
received a distinct imbetus. Most of the religious reformers 
utilised vernacular as t^ vehicle of their teaching and thereby 
imparted to it a new digmity. In Bengal the Vaishnavas created 
a vast lyrical literature m the despised vernacular. In Maha¬ 
rashtra the verses compo^d by the religious reformers laid the 
foundations of Marathi l^rature. In the Punjab the Guias 
put their teachings in the\-vernacular, and a new alphabet was j 
.invented. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

AFGHAN-MUGHAL, CONTEST FOR BMPIRF 


SECTION I 

BABUR 


CAREER IN CENTRAI. ASIA 

Babur, the founder of the Mughal Empire in India, was a 
Chaghatai Turk.‘ He was descended from Timur in the direct 
male line, and through his mother he could claim descent from 
Chingiz Khan. His father, Umar Shaikh Mirza, ruled occr 
Farghana (in Chinese Turkestan). Babur was born at Farghaua 
in February, 1483. His father died in 1494, and he inherited his 
paternal principality at the tender age of eleven. 

Babur showed remarkable ])recocity. His elder and younger 
paternal uncles died in quick succession ; a scramble began for 
the possession of Samarqand, which he conquered in 1497—a 
victor hardly 15 years old. Not long afterwards Babur lost 
this capital of Central Asia, wdiile he was preoccupied with tlie 
task of retaining his hold over Farghana. Soon he reconquered 
Samarqand, but this brought him into collision with Saibmii 
Khan, the rising Uzbeg chief, who defeated him in the battles 
of Sar-i-Pul and Akhsi and drove him from Samarqand and 
Farghana. 

These defeats feiade Babur a wanderer, as he writes in his 
autobiography, '‘mc^ng from square to square like a king on 
a chessboard.” HeVucceeded in seizing Kabul in 1504, dis¬ 
possessing a usurper.V Circumstances thus turned his attention 
from the north-west tV the south-east. But Babur got another 
chance to re-establish^is position in Central Asia. Saibani 
Khan seemed like Cramgiz Khan and Timur 'to threaten 
universal conquest. He |kd aroused the enmity of Shah Ismail, 
the Safavi monarch of tife rejuvenated Persian Empire. Shah 
Ismail completely defea^d Saibani Khan and killed hi^n. 

* Chaghatai was the secon^ son of Chingiz Khan. 
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Hir is said to have sent presents to Shah Ismail which the 

..iaii King regarded in the light of tribute. Shah Ismail 

Hio champion of the Shia sect agreed to restore Babur to 

nnrqand' and Bukhara, but he probably insisted on Babur’s 

-.‘cing to the propagation of vShia doctrines. Though weak- 

by the death of Saibani Khan, the Uzbegs opposed Babur 

he could not occupy Samarqand. The Persian army was 

< ideated in the battle of Ghaj-davaii, the Persians ascribing 

iLcir defeat to the defection of Babur. 

Babur’s career outside India materially influenced his 

v.deer in India. At Panipat and at Khanua we find the finished 

warrior trained in the school of adversity, who had learnt the 

U'.L'of fire arms from his association with the Persians and 

Ipj use of tulughma (or the flank attack) from his wars with 

[|’c Uzbegs. The Uzbeg tactics consisted in turning the enemy’s 

]],ink and charging simultaneously on front and rear at break- 

iiuck gallop. The effective combination between highly trained 

cavalry and new fire arms, and the brilliant tactics that earned 

iiiiii victory at Panipat and Khanua, were the fruits of his 

experience in Central Asia. Another fact which is so often 

* 

^iverlooked is the influence which Babur’s stormy youth and 
ifiinantic adventures exercised on Mughal Central Asian policy 
in the days of his successors. 

career in AFGHANISTAN 

By April, 1512, Babur’s Central Asian ambition had 
.'iiffered complete shipwreck. He withdre'j|to Kabul. Qanda- 
^nir was occupied in 1522. The wealthAf Ind had already 
tempted his adventurous spirit and firejMiis imagination. In 
1516 he was busy re-organising his arnW, producing fire arms 
and perfecting the tactics which the use Jt fire arms necessitated. 

The first Indian invasion of Babu^took place in 1519. It 
''\'as directed against the Yusufzais. mAh expedition was also 
ciirected against Bajaur in 1520. He Jregarded the Punjab as his 
''nn by right of de.scent from ThJur. Tn 1524 he marched 
through the Khyber, crossed the J^lum and the Chenab, and 
' dvanced upto Dipalpur, which hJ stormed. But he had to 
’ til back on Lahore and return to j^bul. He depended on the 
'o-operation of two discontented :^bles of the Lodi Kingdom, 
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Daulat Khan lyodi and Alam Khan Lodi, who turned agaiivi 
him when they found that he aimed at conquest rather tlia i 
plunder. The whole situation now became different. Babir 
prepared himself to deal a crushing blow at the tottering Afghan 
Kingdom of Delhi. 

FIRST HATTIvE OF PANIPAT (1526) 

Ill November, 1525, he marched* from Kabul and enterc:] 
the Punjab with an army of 12,000. Daulat Khan Lodi, wh.> 
opposed him, was worsted and offered his submission. From 
the Punjab he advanced in the direction of Delhi. Ibrahim Lodi 
advanced from Delhi to meet him. Ibrahim Lodi has been 
described by Babur as "an inexperienced young man, negligent 
in all his movements, who marched without order, halted or 
retired without plans, and engaged in battle without foresight.’” 
Such a man could not be expected to defeat a trained warrior 
like Babur. 

The decisive battle took place on April 21, 1526, at Panijjat, 
where the fate of India has so often been decided. In fact, if 
an enemy.coming from the north-west could not be stopped at 
the Khyber, the inevitable battle ground was the region between 
the Sutlej and the Jumna. The Punjab rivers being fordable at 
many places during winter, it was very difficult to hold ,a river 
line there. An enemy could easily slip through. Naturally 
the next place where a decisive engagement could be fought 
with advantage was in the extensive plains between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna, where numbers could tell and where fighting 
could be done wiC Delhi and Agra behind the back of the 
defending army. ».* 

At Panipat Ibn|^m brought about 40,000 troops. But 
the dense mass offerM an excellent target to the fire-arms of 
Babur, managed by tA^ experts, Ustad Ali and Mustafa. The 
country, being flat, wm well suited to the handling of cavalry 
and the application of Ij|fcur*s flanking tactics. Babur stiffened 
his weak front with a l»e of waggons, with a view to hold 
the Afghans along an e^pnded front so that he could attack 
the flanks. Ibrahim wa» completely defeated and the total 
death roll on the Afghan Side was terrible. Babmr’s skill and 
the brilliant combination cm cavalry and artillery brought him 
complete success. Delhi aSd Agra were secured immediately 
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afterwards. Babur*s lavish liberality to his followers, and the 
rich presents he sent to his friends in Samarqand, Kashgarh, 
Khorasan, Persia and Kabul, spread his fame over distant lands, 
uxcited emulation and helped him in recruiting his army. He 
succeeded also in persuading his followers to stay in India. 

XAJPUT AND AFGHAN OPPOSITION—^PATXEES OF KHANUA AND GOGRA 

The two enemies with whom Babur had to fight in order 
lo secure his hold on Hindustan were the Afghans in the east 
and the Rajputs under Raiia San gram vSingh of Mewar. The 
Afghans in the east under Nasir Khan Tohani and Maaruf 
I'armuli dispersed as Babur’s eldest son, Humayun, approached 
with an expeditionary force. Within eight months of Ibrahim’s 
defeat at Panipat Babur’s sway extended from Attock to Bihar. 
iVIultan was also added to his dominions. 

In the south Babur’s territory extended up to Kalpi and 
Gwalior. But the danger that threatened from Rajputana had 
lo be faced. Babur knew thoroughly well that he was now 
going to meet a veteran warrior. Rana Sang a had previous 
transactions with Babur, The latter comi)lained that it had 
been arranged between him and the Rana that he would attack 
on the Agra side while Babur marched on Delhi. The Rana, 
on the other hand, complained that Babur had seized Kalpi, 
Dholpur and Bayana in contravention of i)revious agreement. 
Sanga acknowledged Sultan Mahmud Lodi who had been set 
up by the Afghans (in the west) as the rightful claimant to 
the Delhi throne. 

The dispute between Babur and Mie Rana reached its 
culmination in the battle of Khanua^Jlarch 27, 1527). The 
Rajput cavalry could not stand MustajMs destructive lire. The 
Rajputs maintained a formidable prjisure by the weight of 
numbers. But the artillery was the d«isive factor. The Rajputs 
and their Afghan allies suffered a cjmidete defeat. The battle 
of Khanua destroyed the prospect oWihe establishment of Rajput 
supremacy in Northern India on t^ ruins of the Turko-Afghan 
Sultanate. Medini Rai, one of most distinguished of Rana 
Sanga’s lieutenants, who was in «iarge of the important fort of 
Chanderi in Malwa, was next worsted. The Rana died broken¬ 
hearted in 1528. 
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Free from the Rajput menace, Babur turned against the* 
A-fghans in the east. They were divided among themselves. 
The feuds between the Lohanis and the Todis were fatal to 
Afghan interest. In 1529 Sultan Mahmud Lodi united a large 
section of the Afghans under him. Babur proceeded towards 
the east by way of Allahabad, Benares and Ghazipur. Jalal- 
ud-din Bahar Khan Lohani submitted to him. Babur occupied 
Bihar. The army of Nusrat Shah, Sultan of Bengal, which 
had come to help the Afghans, opposed him on the banks of 
the Gogra. Babur brilliantly forced the passage under a heavy 
fire. The Bengal army fled in confusion. Nusrat Shah con¬ 
cluded peace with the Mughals. Other Afghan Chiefs also 
submitted. Thus the battle of the Gogra (May 6, 1529) destroyed 
the chance of political revival of the Afghans, at least tem¬ 
porarily, 

ESTIMATE 

Babur died on December 26, 1530. It is said that in his 
last days there was a palace conspiracy to set aside his eldest 
son, Humayun. If there was really any such plot, it failed 
completely, and Iluiaayun quietly succeeded to the heritage of 
Babur. 

Babur had no administrative genius. He was a plain 
Warrior. The old haphazard administrative system which he 
found in existence was continued by him. He left to his son 
a large empire (extending from the Oxus to Bihar) which was 
not consolidated and which could be held together only by the 
efficiency of the mj’tary machine. He has l^een .rightly 
described by Lane PV.;;e as the “link between Central Asia 
and India, between proL^jory hordes and imperial government, 
between Tamerlane andiilkbar.* 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Babur was gifted with ^fine literary taste. He could write 
well in Persian as well as in v'lrki. The most important source 
of our information for his carfcr is his excellent autobiography,^ 
originally written in Turki, ^.anscribed by his son Humayun, 

^ The English version of Mrs.\Beveredge is very pleasant reading. 
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iicl translated into Persian in the days of Akbar. As Elphin- 
:one puts it, ”His memoirs contain a minute account of the 
Jc of a great Tartar monarch, along with a natural effusion of 
! is opinions and feelings, free from disguise and reserve and 
o less free from the affectation of extreme frankness and 
...jidour. The style is plain and manly as well as lively and 
I icturesque and it presents his countrymen and contemporaries 
1 > their appearance, manners, pursuits and actions- as clearly 
;t-> ni a mirror. In this respect it is almost the only specimen 
/,r real history in Asia—^he gives the figures, dress, tastes and 
li.Hbits of each individual and describes the countries, the climate, 
si'ciiery, production, works of art and industry. But the great 
of the work is in the character of the author. It is a 
loHcf in the midst of the pompous coldness of Asiatic history 
10 find a King who can weep for days and tell us that he wept 
for the playmate of his boyhood.” 


SECTION II 

HUMAYUN AND SHER SHAH 

nilfPICUIvTlES OF HUMAYUN 

Humayun, who was born in 1508, ascended the throne 
on the 23rd December, 1530. His difficulties were very con¬ 
siderable. The conquest of Hindustan was not yet complete. 
The army that he commanded was a mixed body of adventurers 
composed of Chaghatai Turks, Mughals, Pecans, Afghans and 
Indians. Babur’s hold had been only or^moi military force. 
Tlie Afghan chiefs in the east were still aKierous and power¬ 
ful, ready to take up arms. The RajpuW might at any time 
raise their head. Malwa was in deplJrable confusion. In 
Gujarat Bahadur Shah was fast increasing^iis power. Humayun 
lulded to his own difl&culties by confirmjfg his brother Kamran 
ui possession of Kabul and Qandahar am, in a fit of generosity, 
[giving him the Punjab and the distwct of Hissar Firoza (to 
itlie east of the Punjab proper) as wJl. He gave Sambhol to 
Askari and Mewat to Hindal. ElamMu was more a rival than 
^ brother and the block of territory mven to him cut Humayun 
from his best recruiting gTonndMfot his army. All these 
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brothers at the most critical stages of his career deserted hhn 
and this hastened his downfall. 

HUMAYUN AND THE AFGHANS 

Humayun’s first military expedition was against the strong: 
fort of Kalanjar in Bundelkhand, then ruled by a pro-Afghim 
Hindu Chief. Receiving a large sum of money from him, 
Humayun turned eastward to meet the Afghans under Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi, Biban Khan and Bayezid. The Afghans were 
defeated in the battle of Dauhrua. Bayezid w^as slain and 
Sultan Mahmud and the Afghans w^ere dispersed. It was asserted 
by a section of the Afghans that their defeat was due to the 
treadhery of Sher Khan. The Surs and the Lohanis weie 
unwilling members of a confederacy dominated by the Farmulis 
and the Lodis. Humayun then marched against the strong 
fort of Chunar, held by Sher Khan. After several month 
blockade, Sher sent an ambassador to profess submission. He 
sent a body of Afghans under his son Qutb Khan to join 
Humayun who was now anxious to march against Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat. 

HUMAYUN AND BAHADUR SHAH OF GUJARAT 

Bahadur Shah had annexed Malwa and was besieging 
Chitor, which had fallen on evil days after the death of Raiia 
Sanga. The latter’s son and successor, Vikramaditya, wa'; 
unable to defend li v capital, and his mother solicited Humayun's 
assistance. Baha(%CV been joined by some discontented 

Mughal Chiefs as by Alam Khan Lodi and other Afghan 
refugees. From the^last Humayun hastened to Malwa in 1534, 
defeated a considerl^le force of Afghan refugees sent by 
Bahadur, and interceA:ed Bahadur who was returning with the 
spoil of the successfi^sack of Chitor. Bahadur fortified his 
camp at Mandasor. had an excellent train of artillery, 

‘second only to that offche Kaiser of Rum’. Humayun, who 
showed considerable daring, enterprise and skill, cut Bal^dur 
off from all his resourc^, and Bahadur had to fly overnight 
with some of his followers, having spiked his heavy artillery. 
Humayun occupied the wllole of Malwa and pushed on towar<ls 
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(Gujarat. Champaner was scaled ; Bahadur was driven to seek 
.belter in Diu. Humayun occupied Ahmadabad and, leaving 
:iis brother Askari as his viceroy, came back to Agra. But 
Bahadur, with Portuguese support, soon began his offensive. 
There were rebellions everywhere, Askari, who at one stage 
even meditated treason to his brother, had to make a precipitate 
retreat. Bahadur recovered the whole of Gujarat. Even Malwa 
was lost to Humayun, the local chieftains re-asserting their in¬ 
dependence. Though Bahadur died soon after in a scuffle with. , 
the Portuguese, Humavun had his hands too full in Bihar and/, 
Bengal to be able to take any advantage of this event. - ./ 

KARIvY CAREER OF SUER SHAH 

Slier Khan Sur, an Afghan chieftain of South Bihar, was 
more successful than Bahadur Shah in the contest against 
Humayun, and even succeeded in expelling Humayun from 
India. His original name was Farid. He was born probably 
in 1486 (or 1472). His father, Hasan Sur, was a jagirdar at 
Sasaram in Bihar. On account of the machinations of his step¬ 
mother, Slier left his home quite early in life and spent several 
years in Jaunpur. There he devoted himself to study and 
acquired great proficiency in Persian, Restored to the favour 
of his father, he was for several years responsible for the 
management of the jagir. This administrative experience stood 
him in very good stead in later life. Once again his step¬ 
mother’s jealousy compelled him to leave Sasaram. In 1522 
Slier entered the service of Bahar Khan I^ftani, the independent 
Afghan ruler of Bihar. After the fi^tjBattle of Panipat he 
entered Mughal service, remained for^^^nie time among the 
Muglials and acquainted himself withMheir military arrange¬ 
ments. With Mughal help he recoveJId his paternal jagir in 
1528 from his step-brothers, his fatlijr having died sometime 
before. In 1529 he became the guamian of the minor Tohani 
chief, Jalal Khan (son and. success Jr of Bahar Khan). 

Slier now found an excellenjf opportunity for personal 
aggrandisement. He seized the st»ng fort of Chunar in 1530. 
Humayun besieged Chunar in 153*, but Sher saved himself by 
a timely submission. The Loham chiefs of Bihar now grew 
jealous of his rising power and emered into an alliance in 1533* 
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with the Sultan of Bengal, Mahmud Shah, who was naturally 
anxious to check a powerful neighbour. The minor King, Jal.'<l 
Khan, found Sher’s yoke galling and fled to Bengal. She- 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Mahmud Shah and his Lohaiii 
allies at Surajgarh (on the banks of the Kiul river) in 1534 
This victory strengthened Sher’s position and made him th;. 
uncrowned King of a large portion of Bihar. Taking advan¬ 
tage of Humayun’s contest with Bahadur Shah in Western 
India, Sher invaded Bengal. Mahmud Shah purchased peace 
by ])aying a large sum of money and ceding several districts. 
Many distinguished Afghan nobles flocked under Sher’s 
standard. Towards the close of 1537 he again invaded Bengal 
with the purpose of conquering it permanently. The city of 
•Gaur was besieged. 

HUM AY UN AND SHER SHAII 

At this stage Humayun thought it necessary to check the 
rising i)ower of Sher, who was fast becoming a menace to the 
Mughals in the east. He set out from Agra in December, 1537, 
and besieged Chunar at the beginning of the following year. 
After reducing Gaur (April, 1538) Sher seized the impregnable 
mountain fort of Rohtas by means of a stratagem, thereby 
securing a shelter for his family. Mahmud Shah fled to the 
camp of Humayun. After taking Chunar Humayun hastened 
to Bengal and came to Gaur via Teliagarhi (near Sahebganj). 
Sher retreated from Bengal by another route via Birbhum and 
Jharkhand to Rohtal' Humayun spent nine months in Gaur 
indulging in pleasu^'V * Sher in the meantime took Benares, 
laid siege to Jaunpur\^-^.d overran the whole country as far as 
Kanauj. 

This state of thingl^compelled Humayun to withdraw from 
Bengal. He was proceriing along the northern bank of the 
'Ganges when a false seme of honour induced him to cross to 
the southern. Sher quitt¥i the hills of Rohtas and marched 
-out to meet Humayun. F«' about two months the two armies 
skirmished. As it has be(^ said, ‘‘Situated as he now was, 
-Humayun in ordinary circUmstances might have looked for 
assistance from his brothers md the provinces around his capital. 
But no consolatory ray of ffope gleamed on fiim. Instead of 
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ready succour there was procrastination, intrigue and treason.’" 
Hiiidal had abandoned his post. Kamran, who had come upto- 
Agra, also left his brother to his fate. He looked to his own 
immediate interest without caring for the common cause. At 
this stage Sher opened negotiations. His terms were that the 
fort of Chunar, with the territories on its east, should be given 
U) him. The Mughals were thus thrown off their guard wlieu 
suddenly in the pleasing coolness of the early dawn of June 27, 
1539, Sher made an attack on the Mughal camp. In this battle 
(at Chausa, near Buxar) Humayun lost his army. His Begam 
was captured by Sher, but he personally succeeded in escaping. 
Ill addition to Bengal and Bihar Sher was now in possession 
of Jaunpur. His horizon was widened. He was crowned King 
in December, 1539. 

Early next year, Humayun tried to recover his lost position. 
A decisive battle took place at Hardoi (on the bank of the 
(?anges) on May 17, 1540. This battle is commonly known as 
the battle of Kanauj. The Mughal army was about 40,000’ 
.strong. At this decisive moment Kamran did not come to his 
brother’s help. What actually took place is very obscure. It 
was the first pitched battle that Sher did not win by' stratagem. 
Khawas Khan, Shcr’s lieutenant, charged the right wing of 
the Mughals. The attack succeeded. The camii-followers were 
driven to the Mughal centre and threw it into confusion. 
Humayun’s artillery could not fire, for in its front were his own 
camp-followers. The army became a mob. Sher left the pursuit 
of the broken army to his general Brahmajit Gaur. 

humayun’s flight 

After his disastrous defeat at Ha»oi Humayun went to 
the Punjab, tried in vain to win oveafhis brothers, and then 
withdrew to Sind. There he spent valiablc time in the fruitless 
siege of Bhakkar and Sehwan. His i^rriage to Hamida Begam, 
famous in history as mother of Akhaf took place in the summer 
of 1541. After this he marched towjjf ds Marwar to meet Maldev 
who had agreed to support him. feut Humayun appeared 12 
months after the date of invitatioa. Now, under the changed 
circumstances, Maldev had to s^mit to Sher’s demand for 
Humayun’s expulsion from his jfominions. In the course of 
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the retreat of Humayun from Rajputana Akbar was born ;it 
Amarkot on the 15th October, 1542 (23rd November, 1542?i. 
Humayun retreated towards Qandahar. When Askari advanced 
towards Qandahar from Ghazni, Humayun fled to Persic!. 

*‘Driven from every spot of which he had lately called himseli 
master and viewing with the deepest dread the possibility of 
falling into the hands of his brother, he resolved to abandon 
the kingdoms of his father and tlirew himself on the dubiou.- 
and untried generosity of a strange^*. 

CAUSES OF HUMAYUN ’s FAILURE 

Humayun’s failure to hold his own in India was largely 
due to his own faults. It has been said that he was capable- 
of great energy on occasions but he was incapable of sustained 
effort. His indolence and revels prevented him from following 
up his victories. Moreover, it was impossible with the limited 
number of his troops to maintain an eininre so extensive and 
scattered without a well-combined general plan of operations 
against his enemies. A patient sui')erintending policy was 
necessary. Most of his veterans i)erished in the Bengal cam¬ 
paign. His want of success and the discord of his brothers 
generated a general disaffection in his camp and court. Slier 
was astute and adroit enough to take advantage of this charac¬ 
teristic weakness of his enemy. 


After the flight of Humayun, Sher Shah was the undis¬ 
puted master of NoA ^•'rn India. He was so strong that Kamran 
had to placate him ceding the Punjab. Sher built the fort 
of Rohtas in the Punr^ and left 50,000 trooj)s there to watch 
the Mughals. Sind aT^ Multan were annexed. 

In Bengal the spiriY-of rebellion was so rife that the change 
of governors was no re^dy. The city of Gaur (or Lakhnauti) 
was known as “the cit}?^! strife”. Sher changed completely 
the military character ^ the government of Bengal. He 
reduced the boundary of we province, divided it into nineteen 
Sarkars, and, to co-ordinatt the work of the Sarkars, appointed 
a Qazi Fazilat who was givin the designation of Amin-i-Bangaln 
instead of Hakim-i-Bangala\ 
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In Central India Gwalior was taken after a siege of two 
V cars. Malwa submitted in 1542. But Puran Mai of Raisin (in 
,!alwa) was in possession of a fort which was strategically very 
important. The siege of this fort lasted four months. Puran 
.'•ial was granted terms and he was assured that he would be 
allowed to march away safely with his family and followers. But 
as he came out with his troops and his family there was a general 
tn issacre. This atrocious act has besmirched the reputation of 
Sher Shah, It is said that he had to yield to the clamour of his 
t'flops. 

The mo.st difficult military operation of vSher was his fight 
in Rajputana against Maldev of Marwar, who was now the 
most powerful ruler in Rajputana. In 1544 Shcr inarched 
against him with an army of 80,000, But at some distance 
from Jodhpur the invading army was brought to a halt. For 
a month the two armies faced each other. Sher’s military 
situation was difficult. But the simplest of stratagems was 
sulTicient to disperse the Rathor army. A forged letter pur¬ 
ported to have been written by some chiefs of Marwar to Slier 
Sliah was dropped in the Rajput camp and fell into the hands 
of Maldev as dCvSigned. He suspected treachery and fled at 
once. Sher pushed on. Maldev retreated from Jodhpur to 
Siwana. Sher did not aim at the complete subjugation of 
Rajputana but wanted the political and geographical isolation 
of the chiefs. His hold on Rajputana was to be something 
like the British occupation of the N. W. frontier. He stationed 
liis troops in Ajmer, Jodhpur, Mt. Abu and Chitor to over¬ 
come the Rajput chiefs. 

In May, 1545, while assaulting ^^j^Ptort of Kalanjar in 
Bundelkhand, Sher met with his deatll^y accident. The fort 
was captured. 


SHER shah’s ADMlNISTRATaVt”^ SYSTE^ 

Babur brought with him a ne^/ theory of King.ship. He 
wanted to be no Sultan enjoying/a kind of hegemony over 
autonomous princes^ but claimed Ito be a padishah with the 


ti 


* Compare Bahlnl Ixxli’s position .y See p. 281. 
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divine right of Timur's blood. 'Tt was Sher Shah u ho 
wittingly built up for the Mugbals that structure of admlni^xx^^ 
tive machinery which, while it was necessary for securing' the 
triumph of the new ideal of Kingship they represented, they 
had been entirely unable to construct for themselves/* 

The Turko-Afghans had built an administrative system 
from the top downwards in the same way in which their arclii- 
tects had made Hindu temples into mosques by demolishing the 
upper portion and constructing domes and arches. Sher, who 
had begun his career as the ”Zahba/rd<ist Shiqdar** at Sasaram, 
built from below. But he was not an innovator. It is uii- 
historical to say that he created a new pargana (which consisted 
of several villages) machinery unknown to the former Sultans. 
But he revitalised what he found in operation at the time when 
he took charge of his father’s jagir. In every pargana he 
placed one. Amin, one Shiqdar, one treasurer and two Karkuna, 
one to write Hindi and another to write Persian. Several 
parganas constituted a sarkar, which was placed under a 
Shiqdar-i-Shiqdaran and a Munsif-i-Munsifan. There were 47 
sarkars in Sher Shah’s empire. 

Lands were surveyed on a uniform .system, each holding 
being separately measured, and the Government demand was }j, 
of the gross produce. Sher Shah ordered a general survey of 
the land for the use of the Central Government. This gave 
him a new basis for the fixing of a new farm. But his survey 
could not have been very satisfactory, for his reign was too 
short for the purpose. The choice of payment in cash or kind 
was given. In ord|r that there might not be any scope for 
confusion and opprl'?,'. '! the Kahuliyat and Paita system wa.s 
introduced. These V ^uments contained a clear enumeration 
of the dues of the S^}.e from the individual concerned as also 
his rights over the p^ficular piece of land. There were two 
additional charges besifcs the land revenue. These were the 
expenses of survey and twe tax-gatherer’s fee. Sher’s policy was 
anti-jagir though the pikctice of granting jagirs continued 
during the Sur period, ^e also curtailed the grant of wakf 
lands as much as possible!* 

Sher was also responsiWe for a reform of the coinage. He 
issued an abundance of sil^r coins practically equal in value 
to the modem rupee. He foSered trade by abolishing vexatious 
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iutics. He also established an excellent road system and is 
ud to have built 1700 Sarais or rest-houses for travellers. The 
•)ikcliauki system was also improved very considerably. The 
; .dice system was remodelled ; the village headmen were made 
,csponsible for the maintenance of peace and the detection of 
^iiiiiinals in their respective areas. Attempts were made to 
administer prompt and impartial justice. 

Slier Shah maintained a huge standing army, cdmprisiug 
:50,000 horse, 25,000 foot and 5,000 elephants. He continued 
.\la-ud-din's system of branding the horses and used to keep a 
descriptive jiay-roll in his archives. Some Hindus occupied 
jiositions of trust. The most important of his Hindu lieutenants 
was Brahmajit Gaur who was entrusted with the task of pur- 
Mung Humayun after the battles of Chausa and Kanauj. 

ART 


During the .short time that Slier ruled at Delhi, a new 
form of architecture was initialed. Slier Shah’s royal chapel, 
ihc Qila-i-Kuhna masjid, shows a refined taste. Percy Brown 
says that “much of the character of the works carried out under 
.Akbar and Jahangir may be traced to the genius of the master- 
imilder who produced the remarkable little mosque in the citadel 
of Shcr Shah”. The nice taste of Slier in architecture is mani¬ 
fested in his noble mausoleum at Sasaram. “Its pyramidal 
dome, the silhouette of which seen at sunset is something to 
be remembered, the sense of finely adjusted bulk, the projior- 
lions of its diminishing stages, the harmomoiis transitions from 
''(juare to octagon and octagon to circleW^ simplicity, breadth 
and scale of its parts, all combine to pi^Bice an effect of great 
beauty. India boasts of several mauiMeums of more than 
ordinary splendour but Sher Shah’s isMnd tomb at Sasaram, 
.urcy and brooding, is perhaps the mostjpnpressive of them all.” 

hstimatb op shrr shah 

Sher Shall was a resourceful coJ^iueror and a wise admini¬ 
strator. In estimating his abilities* two important facts must 
t>e noted. In the first place, his re^n was very brief, covering 
a period of about five years. Witan this short period he con¬ 
quered almost the whole of NorJler|i India and organised a 

22 
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sound administrative system. Secondly, Sher Shah had to light 
for himself ; he did not command the united support of the 
Afghans. He did not rise to power as the champion of tljo 
Afghans against the Mughals. Despite the weakness of the 
Mughals it was not easy for the neglected son of a petty jagirdai 
to establish an empire. 

With regard to the Hindus Sher Shah's reign marks tlie 
emergence of a new x>olicy which was developed by Akbar. He 
was tolerant of Hinduism and he had the wisdom of exploiting 
Hindu genius for the creation and consolidation of his empire. 
He deliberately set aside the traditions of Firuz Tughluq and 
Sikandar Lodi. 

SUCCESvSORS OF SHER SHAH 

Sher Shah was succeeded by his son Jalal Khan, the elder 
brother Add being passed over by the nobles. On his accession, 
Jalal took the title of Islam Shah. He suppressed rebellious 
nobles like Khawas Khan and Haibat Niazi. The Ghakkars 
were crushed and on the Kashmir frontier the fortress of Mankot 
was completed. He ruled for nine years, dying in 1554. 

Islam’s son Firuz, who came to the throne, was a boy cjf 
twelve. He was murdered by his uncle Mubariz Khan, son of 
Nizam Khan Sur, brother of Sher Shah. Mubariz ascended the 
throne under the name of Muhammad Adil Shah. But other 
members of the Sur family naturally rebelled against him 
Ibrahim Khan Sirr succeeded in driving him from Delhi and 
occupied it. Adil €^-bf.irew to Chunar. Another.rival claimant 
was Ahmad Khan V'-' Governor of the Punjab and brother- 
in-law of Adil, wl^^ assumed the title of Sikandar Shah. 
Muhammad Khan SuL Governor of Bengal, also threw off hi^ 
allegiance. Sometime i-ter Ibrahim Khan was defeated at Fara’n 
(near Agra) by Sikandl 

RESTORATION OF HUMAYt 

These dissensions aniliig the Afghans made it possible h'f 
Humayun to invade Indi® He had in his exile succeeded in 
securing Persian help for &e conquest of Afghanistan, on con¬ 
dition that Qandahar shqull|be restored to Persia. He occupic^l 
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. hindaliar arid Kabul in 1545. Though he handed over Qaiidahar 
io Persia, he took the earliest opportunity of re-takiug it. After 
ihc conquest of Kabul Kaniran was blinded. Sometime later 
Hiimayun failed in his attempt on Badakhshaii. In November, 
1554, he invaded India. Lahore was captured in February, 1555. 
M Machhiwara {in the Punjab) Sikandar’s army was completely 
.K.fcatcd, and at Sirhind he was again defeated by the Mughals 
iuidcr Bairam Khan and driven to the Punjab hills. Delhi and 
A^ra were occupied in July, 1555. 

In the meantime AdiPs Hindu general, Himu, had 
-acceeded in defeating Ibrahim Sur at Kalpi and near Khanua ; 
iic also defeated and killed Muhammad Khaii Sur at Chhapar- 
s^iiata—20 miles from Kalpi. Only two powerful contestants 
now remained on the scene—Hnmayun and Adil Shah. But 
Hnmayun died in January, 1556, leaving to his boy son Akbar 
;’nd his guardians the task of crushing the Afghans. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

AKBAR 
SECTION I 
CONQUESTS 


ACCESSION (1556) 

Akbar was born on Sunday, October 15, 1542.. V. A. 
Smitli’s reason for the choice of November 23, 1542, as his 
date for Akbar’s birth is a statement by Jauhar, a contem¬ 
porary writer ; but all other contemporary writers controvert 
his theory, particularly Gulbadan Be^>am and Abul Fazl. ('ii 
June 22, 1555, after Humayun’s victory at Sirhind, Akbar wih 
formally declared to be heir-ai)])arent. In November, 1555, lie 
was appointed Governor of the Punjab with Bairam Khan 
his guardian. Akbar had a lialf-brother named Muhammad 
Hakim, two years his junior, who was appointed Governor of 
Kabul, with Munim Khan as the actual administrator. When 
the news of the accidental death of Humayun reached Bairam 
Khan and Akbar, the formal enthronement of Akbar took place 
in a garden at Kalaiiaur in the Punjab (February 14, 1556) 
This simply registered a claim to sovereignty, for Akbar had 
to reckon with Himu before he could exercise effective authorit\’. 

I 

SECOND BATTEE OF ^AT (1556) 

After getting ridl^f Muhammad Adil Shah’s Afghan rivab 
Himu marched towaiV^ Delhi with an army of 50,000 horse, 
1,000 elephants and 511;cannon, sweeping all opposition aside. 
Tardi Beg Khan, the M^ighal Governor of Delhi, was defeated 
at Tughluqabad. AkbarVnd Bairam Khan thereupon marched 
towards Delhi, and at th® very beginning succeeded in seizing 
Himu’s park of artillery ^hich he had sent in advance m the 
belief that the Mughal ainy was far off. After this initial 
success the Mughal army diiw up on the field of Panipat. Their 
effective strength was 10,0(p. The battle began on November 
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I 5 . 1556 . At first the Mughal horse seemed to be shaken by the 
^^',„r()us charges of Hiniu’s ^elephants. A detachment was 
til K'lipoii sent to attack Himu’s flank, and some confusion was 
;,u*(l in fiis rajiks. The Mughal archers used their arrows 
; deadly effect. A simultaneous attack on all sides weakened 
: II .ill. He was struck by an arrow and his army broke up in 
O '.'idcrly rout. As he lay senseless he is said to have been 
hiiiUMht before the boy King, who was asked by Bairam to kill 
iiiia ; but he refused to strike a senseless prisoner. Bairam 
Klian then struck off Himu’s head with his sword. Abul Fazl, 
\ iz:un-iid-din, Badauni, Jahangir (in his autobiography) and 
L'cii Abdur Rahim Khan Khman, the son of Bairam Khan, 
-,ui»])ort this story. But V. A. Smith, curiously enough, sets 
a-ide this joint testimony and says that Akbar committed this 
act of brutality. In any case, it was the well-directed flight of 
the Mughal arrows that decided the second battle of Paniiiat. 
Till contest between the Afghans and the Mughals for the 
vA’creignty of Delhi was finally decided in favour of the latter. 


HIMU 

Himu was originally a shop-keeper dealing in salt-petre in 
Rewari, He caught the eye of Islam Shah and rose steadily. 

Adil vShah's general and chief adviser, he won a number 
'1 victories against formidable opponents. There is nothing to 
trox'c that Himu set himself up as an independent sovereign 
it any stage of his career. No coin of Himu has been found 
inywhere. There is the clear stateme^^^-^^f Abul Fazl that 
Trom fore.sight he preserved the nomim Jjpvercigiity for Adil 
ud waged brave wars against his oppo«its”. There is no 
I'mbt that Himu was not an unworthy awagonist of the Great 
dughal and possessed courage, enterpri.*^^ and plan. 

N’D OF SUR OPPOSITION _ 

After Himu’s death Sur oppositiJn to ]\Iughal ascendancy 
>d not cause much trouble to A»bar and Bairam Khan, 
ikandar Sur had fled to the Siwa^ hills and thence with- 
I'awn to the fortress of Mankot, wiich was besieged by the 
iughals. The fortress surrendered wa Mav 24. 1557. Sikandar 
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sent his son to the Mughal camp as a security for good behaviour 
and was assigned a jagir in Bihar. He died two years later us 
a fugitive in Bengal. Adil Shah, master of Himu, had not been 
able to accompany him to the west on account of disturbances 
in Bengal created by Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad Khun 
Sur. He was defeated and slain in Bihar in 1557. Sher Khan, 
son of Adil Shah, tried in 1561 to take advantage of Bairain 
Khan’s rebellion but was defeated by Khan Zaman at Jauni)Ui. 
He disappeared after this. Ibrahim Sur died as a fugitive in 
Orissa some years -later. Thus the cause of the Afghau<- 
collapsed soon after the second battle of Panipat. 

BAIR AM KTIAN 

Bairam Khan, a Turkoman, was originally a subject ot 
Persia. He accompanied the Persian army sent by Shah Ismuil 
to help Babur to conquer Samarqand and BukfRra. After tin 
failure of that army he remained in the service of Babur and 
Humayun. He played a very important part in the Bengu' 
expedition of Humayun, saving the imperial advance guard on 
one occasion by his valour and resourcefulness. After the batik 
of Kanauj he escaped ; but he was subsequently taken prisons 
by Slier Shah, who tried to win over this brilliant youiuj 
watrior, only to hear in rejdy that real attachment can nevei 
change. Bairam again succeeded in effecting his escape am 
joined Humayun in Sind. When Humayun escaped to Persia 
Bairam, naturally enough, became his chief adviser. A 
Qandahar and at ^‘j-hind Humajoin owed much of his succcs' 
to the ability of tlE ithful follower, and it was in the fitnes: 
of things, that he sW^'^'d appoint him as the guardian of Akbar 

As Akbar’s gual^iian Bairam had to face a very difficul 
situation. In order treasure discipline and vigour in the sinal 
army under his command, he had to adopt some drastic measure; 
like arresting a rebellicvs noble named Shah Abu-l-Maali am 
putting to death Tardi Peg, the Mughal general who made i 
disgracefully feeble defence of Delhi against Himu. In consc 
quence of these severe miasures “the Chagtai officers, each c: 
whom esteemed himself at\east equal to Kaikobad and Kaikaoo? 
now found it necessary to ^nform to the orders of Bairam Khai 
and to submit quietly to \is authority”. Bairam rejected thi 
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timid advice of retreat to Kabul and boldly went forward to 
(iieet Himu. He made an inspiring speech to dispel the gloom 
of defeatism on the eve of the second battle of Panipat and won 
the decisive victory there. 

But when danger no longer threatened the Mughals, Bairam 
1 -, said to have changed. He married Salima Bcgani, the daughter 
of Huiiiayun's sister, and thereby became connected by marriage 
with the royal family. Hated as a Shia, he made the great 
mistake of appointing in 1558-59 Shaikh Gadai, a Shia, as 
Sadr-us-Sadr (the head of all the law ofTicers and controller 
tif the grant of lands for ecclesiastical and charitable purposes). 
The orthodox Sunnis resented this ai>pointinent. He had already 
i^iven offence to the friends and followers of Tardi Beg and vShah 
Abu-l-Maali. It is said that his undue arrogance and indiscreet 
remarks gave offence to many. There was a veiy strong court 
i)arty opposed to what they felt to be the oppressive dictatorshii> 
of Bairam. '»kb ar, who had entered on the eighteenth year in 
1560, also resented the galling yoke of Bairam, who even denied 
him a privy pur.se. Akbar’s mother Hamida Banu Begam, his 
foster mother Mahain Anaga, her .son Adliam Khan, and her 
relative Shihab-ud-din, Governor of Delhi, who .surrounded 
Akbar, had very little difficulty in inducing him to assert him¬ 
self against his guardian. In 1560 Akbar informed Bairam Khan 
that he wanted to take the reins of government into his own 
hands and requested him to go to Mecca. Bairam siibmittcd, 
hut Pir Muhammad Slierwani, an ui)Start who had been dis¬ 
missed by Baifam Khan for his arrogance, was sent to ‘pack 
him off as quickly as possible to Mecci'. Insulted by the 
hustling tactics of Pir Muhammad, 1 y_^n rebelled. Pie was 
defeated near Jalandhar and captured Akbar pardoned him 
and allowed him to proceed to Mecca M a manner befitting his 
rank. In Gujarat, on his way to MccM, Bairam wms murdered 
by an Afghan (1561). His little son ^)dur Rahim was brought 
to court and lived to become a KJmn Khanan. 

MISGOVERNMENT (1560-62) 

The pilot was dropped but ebar was still too young to 
control the army and administratic Bairam Khan’s ascendancy 
had created in his mind a feelinij' that all authority should not 
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be concentrated in the hands of an all-powerful IVazir. Munim 
Khan was summoned from Kabul to take charge of administra¬ 
tion. Pir Muhammad and Adham Khan led an expedition 
against Malwa. Maham Aiiaga exercised considerable influence. 
Akbar, however, began to take some personal share in publit 
business. He summoned an experienced administrator named 
Shams-ud-din Muhammad Khan Atga from Kabul and appointeii 
him as a minister. Slowly Imt steadily Akbar asserted himself 
He recalled Adham Khan from Malwa, replacing him by Abdulla 
Khan Uzbeg, and on the murder of Shams-ud-din Atga b} 
Adham Khan, had him killed. The period 1560-62 has been 
described as the period of ])etticoat misgovernment, Maham 
Anaga, no doubt, exercised considerable influence on account oi 
Akbar’s inexperience, Muiiiin Khan’s weakness and the trust 
that Akbar reposed in her and her relatives, who were false 
friends. The mismanagement of these years is to be attributed 
to Akbar’s inability to find a capable minister in succession to 
Bairam Khan. In 1562 his period of apprenticeship was over ; 
he took upon himself the direction of policy and control over 
administration, with the ministers henceforth acting in a position 
of definite subordination. 

EARI.Y CONQUESTS (1558-62) 

Akbar has been described as “a strong and stout annexa¬ 
tionist before whose sun the modest star of Tord Dalhousie 
pales”. No doubt he was intent upon conquest and must be 
regarded as one of the greatest imi^ierialists of history. “A 
monarch”, he said, '‘t'- t^'.’ld be ever intent on conquests, other¬ 
wise his neighbours arms against him”. This was, of 

course, ordinary kingl%^ ambition. The path chalked out by 
hiin was faithfully followed by his successors until the Mughal 
Empire reached the linft of its territorial expansion under 
Aurangzeb. 

The recoveiy of the, list Mughal dominion in Hindustan 
was begun even during th4 Regency of Bairam Khan, when, 
one after another, Gwalior,YAjmer and Jaunpur were recon¬ 
quered. This helped the iVadual consolidation of Akbar’s 
dominion around Delhi and^gra. Between 1560-61 the con¬ 
quest of Malwa was complete^- Adham Khan, assisted by Pir 
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Muhammad Sherwani, succeeded in defeating Baz Bahadur, who 
aad assumed the title of Sultan, near Sarangpur. After the 
recall of Adham Khan, Pir Muhammad was placed in charge of 
.he imperfectly conquered province. He was drowned while 
pursuing Baz Bahadur. Abdulla Khan Uzbeg, who succeeded 
iiini, expelled Baz Bahadur, who did not, however, submit until 
!571. 

In 1562 Raja Biliari Mai of Amber (Jaipur) submitted to 
\kbar without fighting. He was given a command of 5,000, and 
ins son Bhagwan Das and grandson !Man vSingh entered the 
Mughal army. Both Bhagwan Das and Man Singh i)layed a 
Ic-ading part in extending and consolidating the Mughal Empire, 
und the close connection with the imperial faiiiih raised the 
hitherto obscure principality of Amber to a position of jnedomi- 
naiicc in Rajputana. 

conqueist of gondwana (1564) 

Akbar’s next conquest was that of Gondwana. Asaf Klian, 

(Governor of the ea.stern provinces, w'as directed to attack Rani 
Durgavati who governed Gar ah Katanga (northern portion of 
the Central Provinces) in the Gond country as the Regent for 
lier minor son, Bir, Narayaii. She made a stubborn re.sistance 
worthy of her Rajput ancestry ; but she was overwhelmed in 
.1 i)attle that took place between Garah and Mandala (m the 
Jnbbulpare district). When she was faced rvith defeat she 
''tabbed herself. Bir Narayan also died fighting bravely to save 
the fortress of Chauragarh. The wometj^p^^formed self-immola¬ 
tion, the awful sacrifice of jauhar. 

SIEGE OF CHITOR (1567-68) 

Akbar’s famous military enterpris^ the siege and capture 
of Chitor, was begun in October, 15y. The Rana of Chitor, 
Edai Singh, son of Rana Sangram SJjigh, is said to have given 
shelter to Baz Bahadur and another Jnsubordinate chief, that of 
^'arwar. In any case, strategic cojisiderations demanded that 
the sovereign of Upper India shouldfcave in his hands the fetters 
of Rajputana—^Merta (which had jllready been conquered) in 
-Marwar, Chitor in Mewar and Ran^ambhor in Bundi. Akbar’s 
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siege of Chitor lasted four months. Udai Singh was, n,i. 
fortunately for Mewar, a craven prince who hid himself in ^ 
distant forest, leaving the defence of Chitor to Jaimal Ratln r 
and Patta. They offered obstinate resistance. Akbar showed 
considerable patience and skill in conducting the siege of Chil.jr 
in which three things were employed—a long and deep trencii 
(Sabat), movable shields to protect the workmen (Turah), a 
high erection commanding the walls {Siba). The siege might 
have lasted much longer but Akbar succeeded in killing Jaimal 
by a lucky shot. The garrison then gave up all hope and the 
women resorted to the jauhar sacrifice before the final captme. 
The Rajput warriors perished fighting. Akbar was so much 
exasi)erated by the obstinate defence that he massacred a large 
number of non-combatants who had helped in it. Chitor had 
before been taken by Ala-ud-din Khalji and Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat and its capture was not in itself a unique militar\- 
achievement ; nor did the fall of the capital lead to the com¬ 
plete subjugation of the State. 

RAjrUT POIvICY 

Ranthainldior fell in 1569. A treaty was then concluded 
with Bundi which gives us a very good idea of Akbar’s eager¬ 
ness to placate the Rajputs and the policy which he pursued 
towards them. Tod in his Annah says that through the media¬ 
tion of the ruler of Amber (Jaipur) a treaty was concluded with 
Bundi. The terms were:—(1) The chiefs of Bundi should 
be exempted from the custom, degrading to a Rajput, of sending 
a bride to the Mugl*’t-Garcm. (2) They were to be exempted 
from the Jeziyah or ^.i'tax. (3) They were not to be compelled 
to cross Attock. (4)^(.'hey were not to send their wives and 
female relatives t6 ho» a .stall in the bazar on the occasion of 
the Nauroz. (5) They\were to have the privilege of entering 
the DeivanA-Am fully vm^d. (6) Their temples were to be 
respected. (7) They shouW never be placed under the command 
of a Hindu leader. (8) Tllfir horses should not be branded with 
the imperial Dagh. (9) Tley should be allowed to beat tlicir 
kettle-drums as far as themed Gate. 

Though Mewar never sifcmitted to Akbar and Pratap Singh, 
son of Udai Singh, offered ij^ stubborn resistance, the Mughid 
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Hinperor was for all practical purposes the paramount power in 
Rajputana, most of whose chieftains became mansabdais of the 
Mughal Empire. The Rajputs became the most devoted soldiers 
,j‘ the Padishah. One-third of the Mughal horsemen were re¬ 
cruited from the Rajput clans. Tod describes Ak1)ar as “the first 
-ucccssful conqueror of Rajput independence ; to this end his 
\ nines were powerful auxiliaries, as by his skill in the analysis 
cf mind and its readiest stimulant to action, he was enabled to 
gild the chains with which he bound them.” This was preci.sely 
the difference between the Rajput policy of Akbar and that of 
Ala-ud-din Khalji and Sher Shah. 

CONQUEST OF GUJAEAT (1572-73) 

After the surrender of Kalanjar in 1569, Akbar felt himself 
free to devote his attention further towards the west as well as 
the east. His next move was against Gujarat which his father 
had conquered and lost. There was anarchy in Gujarat. The 
nominal vSultan, Muzaffar vShali III, was unable to control the 
warring chieftains, one of whom invited Akbar. In November, 
1572, Akbar approached Ahmadabad ; Muzaffar Shah III sub¬ 
mitted and was jiensioned off. He then advanced to vSurat and 
on the ' way showed conspicuous jiersonal bravery in a hard- 
1 ought skirmish at Sarnal. The siege of Surat was terminated 
l>y capitulation in February, 1573. A treaty was concluded with 
the Portuguese at Cambay, wdiich secured safe-conduct for the 
Mecca pilgrims. After making arrangements for the administra¬ 
tion of the province Akbar returned to his cajiital, which was 
then at Fathpur Sikri. 

Very soon, however, Akbar rec''‘4iy&l information that a 
fresh insurrection had broken out, leffljWy certain irrepressible 
Mughal princes known as Mirzas. Hurtled out an expedition 
with astounding rapidity and advanJId at hurricane speed, 
reaching Ahmadabad, a distance qf jpOO miles, in nine days. 
With an army of about 3,000 only h|l?nadc an imiietuous attack 
at Ahmadabad on a rebel army of ®,000. He did not wait for 
reinforcements and charged like m fierce tiger. He won the 
fight and crushed the rebellion iSeptembcr, 1573)., Akbar’s 
second Gujarat expedition has bJbn described as the quickest 
Indian campaign on record. ThJ conquest of 1573 was final. 
Gujarat not only increased the r«ources of the empire but also- 
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secured for it free access to the sea and brought it in contact 
with the European merchants. 

CONQUEST OF BENGAU (1574-76) AND ORISSA (1592) 

Akbar's next conquest was that of Bengal. Sulaimaii 
Kararani, an Afghan chief, became ruler of Bengal in 1664 in 
succession to the Surs. In 1566 he besieged Rohtas, but when 
Akbar sent an army to relieve the fortress he thought it prudent 
to withdraw to Bengal. He formally recognised the superior 
authority of Akbar by sending him valuable presents. He trans¬ 
ferred his cai)ital from Oaur to Tanda. He also conquered the 
Hindu Kingdom of Orissa. He died in 1572. His elder son, 
Bayazid, succeeded him but died soon after. Daud, the youngest 
son who came next, assumed all the insignia of royalty, reading 
the Khutba in his own name and issuing coins. This wa^ 
a challenge to the Mughal Emperor. Moreover, Daud provoked 
Akbar, who was then in Gujarat, by advancing and seizing 
imi)erial outi)osts. 

In 1574 Akbar began his voyage down the Ganges in the 
rainy season, which is not the campaigning seavson in India. 
Daud was driven out of Patna and Hajipur. Akbar returned 
to his capital, leaving the Bengal campaign to be conducted 
by his general Munim Khan, assisted by Raj^ Todar Mai. 
Akbar’s caj^ture of Patna in the middle of the rainy season was 
an almost unprecedented achievement. Munim Khan followed 
irp this success, seizing in quick succession Monghyr, Bhagalpur, 
Colgong and the Teliagarhi pass. Then he entered Tanda, 
Daud retiring to Oris^ . ^n March, 1575, a decisive battle was 
fought at Tukaroi in Balasore district. Daud was defeated 
and made his submissl«^, In opposition to the advice of Raja 
Todar Mai, Munim Kh* granted him favourable terms, leaving 
him in possession of OrnLa. But Daud rose up in arms again a 
few months later. He waV defeated and slain by the imperialists 
in the battle of Rajmah^ in July, 1576. Although Bengal 
formally became a part of^e Mughal Empire, some powerful 
Chiefs continued to enjoy pr^tical independence for many years. 
Of these Isa Khan (of D*:ca-Mymensmgh), Kedar Rai (of 
Vikrampur), and Pratapaditj^jl (of Jessore) deserve special men¬ 
tion. 


Orissa was annexed in )^92. 
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rANA PRATAP SINGH (1572-97) 


Even after the conquest of Chitor and the submission of 
.(linost all the Rajput States Akbar had his troubles in 
Rajputana. Pratap Singh, the gallant son of the craven Udai 
S’ligh, ascended the throne in 1572 and began his memorable 
struggle against the Great !Mughal. The Princes of Marwar, 
.Viiiber, Bikanir and Bundi had made their submission, but 
"single handed for a quarter of a century/’ to use the inimitable 
l iitguage of Tod, “did he withstand the combined efforts of the 
ciiipire, at one time carrying destruction into the plains, at 
.uiother flying from rock to rock, feeding his family from the 
i'ruits of his native hills, and rearing the nursling hero Amar, 
amidst savage beasts and scarcely less savage men, a fit heir to 
his prowess and revenge”. Man Singh of Amber, Akbar’s loyal 
.general, inflicted a crushing defeat upon Pratap in June, 1576, 
[11 the battle of Haldigliat or Gogunda. His strong places fell 
.)iie after another into the hands of the Mughals, but he con¬ 
tinued the unequal fight from the mountain regions. During 
the protracted contest the fertile tracts of Mewar were 
bci hirag, without a lamp. Pratap later recovered all Mewar 
except Chitor, Ajmer and Mandalgarh. He died in 1597. 
During the last days of Pratap, Akbar was unable to continue 
active camjiaigns against him because of his preoccupations 
elsewhere. It has been suggested by Tod that Akbar was 
loiiched by his gallant resistance and refrained from disturbing 


his repose during his last years. But such sentimentalism was 
out of place in Akbar’s politics. Pratap Singh was so 
'-urrouiided by IMuglial dominions on iAiy|'4es that Akbar with 
•lib almost unlimited resources could ail^u to wait dud pursue 
more easy conquests further afield. 


RKBEIXION IN BENGAI, (1580-84) 

In 1580 there was a rebellion o ^ughal officers in Bengal 
and Bihar as a protest against Akb? s religious and administra¬ 
tive innovations. The, Qazi of Jam 'ur is said to have issued a 
latwa justifying rebellion against bar in view of his hetero¬ 
doxy. The rebels are said to have ted in concert with Akbar’s 
half-brother, Mirza Muhammad akim of Kabul. By 1584 
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rebellion in Bihar and Bengal was suppressed by Akbar’s 
officers—Raja Todar Mai, Mirza Aziz Koka and Shabhaz Khau. 

ABSORmON OF KABUI, (1581-85) 

Akbar himself led an expedition to Kabul in 1581 
Baurence Binyon says, “He thought as much of his brother as 
an eagle might think of a mosquito”. Hakim was nominalls- 
dependent on the sovereign of Hindu.stan but was realb- 
independent. He was a ^veakling, a worthless drunkard. But 
besides the Bengal rebels, some influential court noblc^, 
including Shah Mansur, the Finance Minister, were suspected 
to be in league with him. At the head of 15,000 cavalry Hakim 
came as far as Ivahorc. He was opposed by Man Singh and 
compelled to withdraw to Kabul. But Akbar pursued him ai 
the head of 50,000 cavalry and 500 elephants. Shah Mansui 
was hanged on the way. Akbar entered Kabul in August, 
1581, Hakim having fled to the hills on his approach. Hakim 
was iiermitted to rule at Kabul until 1585, when he died oi 
excessive drinking and his territory was absorbed. Man Sing! 
made the necessary arrangements for its administration. 

TIIK NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

The absorption of Kabul in tlie empire made it necessar\ 
for Akbar to keep close watch on the north-w^est frontier. Tha 
frontier had great political, military and economic importance 
A vast, irregular belt of territory extends from the westeri 
border of Kashmir Peshawar, Kohat and Bannu and thet 

stretches southward^y^yn the Indus valley to the Sind sea 
board—a total lengthw icluding deflections, of about 1200 miles 
In the north the KhaiS ir pass connects .the Peshawar valley wit! 
Kabul ; in the centre Vie Tochi and Gomal passes connect th< 
Indus plain with Gha»ii and South Afghanistan ; while tlr 
Mulla, the Bolan and Q^mal passes connect the plain of Sin- 
with the plateaus of Kltelat and Qandahar. Through thes 
routes passed the trade b^ween Afghanistan, Baluchistan an< 
India. For the protection^ of this difficult frontier the effecti\ 
subjugation of the turbulent Afghan tribes, such as th. 
Yusufzais, was necessary. |Tn 1586 a Mughal army suffered 
■disaster in the Swat valley.]^ Akbar had to conciliate the trib.i 
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\aders by granting them pensions. His long-contimied residence 
,i hahore suggests a desire to strengthen the north-west frontier. 

The rising power of the Uzbegs was a threat to Mughal 
inle in Afghanistan. Abdulla Khan, an Uzbeg chief, had made 
!;inisclf master of Badakhshan. The grandson of Babur could 
-lot but have some respect for a strong Uzbeg ruler. As the 
mister of Kabul he could not but crush or conciliate the Uzbegs. 
As Abdulla Khan remained friendly to him Akbar was not 
drawn into war in Central Asia. 

The safety of Kabul also required the occupation of 
tjaiidahar, which was a place of great commercial and strategic 
importance. Nearly 14,000 camels with goods passed annually 
mnn India via Qandahar to Persia. “The wise of ancient times 
considered Kabul and Qandahar as the twin gates of Hindustan, 
the one leading to Turkestan, the other to Persia.” The fort 
oi Qandahar guarded the road to India from the west and to 
Kabul from the south. “Its strategic importance lies in the fact 
lliat only 360 miles of level country sc])aratc it from Herat near 
which the lofty Hindukiisli range sinks down to oiler an easy 
|ia;isagc to an invading host from Central Asia or Persia. Such 
'IP army musl pass through Qandahar and must be turned back 
ihcie, if ever at all.” In an age when Kabul was a part of the 
Delhi Kjnpire Qandahar was very naturally a bone of contention 
between the rulers of Persia and India. In 1595 the?^crsiau 
Governor of Qandahar surrendered it to Akbar wnthout fighting. 

Kashmir was annexed in 1586, Sind in 1590-91 and 
baluchistan in 1595. 

J3ECCAN CONQUESTS 

Plaving consolidated his position iiWthe north-west Akbar 
eould now devote himself to the concjiest of the Deccan. A 
^ensc of security in the North justiliecifa forw^ard policy in the 
South. Towards the close of Akb^s reign there Avere five 
Muslim Sultanates in the Deccan||^Khandcsh, Ahmadnagar, 
Bijapur, Bidar, Golkonda. Akbar dm not concern himself wdth 
the territory south of the Krishna, fin 1591 four missions were 
^ent to Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, B^pur and Golkonda in order 
to ascertain w^hether they would vAwlingly accept the suzerainty 
of Delhi. KhandCvSh was the n»st important of these four 
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Sultanates from the point of view of Mughal expansion, becau c 
it contained the celebrated fort of Asirgarh^ which commanckd 
the road to the Deccan, Ahmadnagar was the next accessible 
State. Raja Ali Khan of Khandesh offered his submission 
But Burhan-ul-Mulk, the ruler of Ahmadnagar, was more 
contumacious. After his death his successor was pressed liar'.I 
by the imi)erialists in the north and by Bijapur in the south. 
The imperialist generals—Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan and 
Prince Murad, Akbar’s second son—quarrelled among them¬ 
selves. They, however, laid siege to Ahmadnagar (1595) which 
was defended with great vigour by Chand Bibi, Queen Dowager 
of Bijapur and si^ler of Burhan-ul-Mulk. The imperialist 
generals thought it piudent to accept terms according to wMch 
Berar was ceded and Xiahadur, a grandson of Burhan-ul-Mulk. 
was recognised as the dependent Sultan of Ahmadnagar (1596,'. 
But intriguers at Ahmadnagar ousted Chand Bibi and violated 
the treaty. Bijapur sent a contingent to help Ahmadnagar, 
but the combined army could not win a victory over the 
imj)erialists in the battle of Supa on the Godavari (1597). 
Prince Murad died in 1599. Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan was 
goaded into activity by Akbar who came himself to Burhanpur 
Chand Bibi was murdered about this time. Ahmadnagar wa> 
stormed in August, 1600. The whole of Ahmadnagar could not, 
however,, be occupied, and a prince named Murtaza continued 
to rule over a considerable portion. 

Tn the meantime Miran Bahadur Shah, the successor o* 
Raja Ali of Khandesh, had found the Mughal yoke galling ; 
he thought of defyin'^^ "'le Emperor from the impregnable fori 
of Asirgarh. Akbai arched to the Deccan in July, 1599, 
captured Burhanpur, .id besieged Asirgarh. Here he could 
not use the devices so effective at Chitor and the siege became 
filmost a blockade. Tj e fort capitulated in January, 1601. It 
has been said that the surrender of Asirgarh was due to the 
outbreak of pestilence, '^he Jesuit missionaries, however, say 
that it was taken by brib ry, Miran Bahadur being previously 
made a prisoner in violatic i of a safe conduct promised to him. 
Asirgarh was the last of \kbar*s conquests. Prince Daniyal 

^ It wa.s situated on a spur of the Satpura Range, and its natural 
strength was reinforced by thrt t very strong concentric lines of forti¬ 
fications. 
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:is married to the daughter of Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan 
iiul left as the viceroy of the Deccan to govern the three newh* 
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SECTION II 

ADMINISTRATION 

■MvJlAR AND HIS PREDECESSORS 

Akbar had a genius for organisation and an extraordiiiar\ 
caj)acity for attention to detail. Tt has been said that in hi 
administrative measures lie merely walked in the footsteps oi 
Slier Shah. Abul Fazl, on the other hand, has sought to 
belittle Slier Shah in his statement that “he sought the applausi 
of future generations by mere revivals of Alauddin’s regulatioll'^ 
which he had read in the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi.’' V. A. Smith, 
however, remarks that “from the time of Warren Hastings iii 
the last (luarter of the eighteenth century the newly constituted 
Anglo-Indian authorities began to grope their way back to tin. 
institutions of Akbar. They gradually adopted the principal 
teatures of his system in the important dej)artment concerned 
with the assessment of the land revenue. The structure of the 
bureaucratic framework of government still shows many trace- 
of his handiwork”. In connection with the revenue organisa¬ 
tion of Bengal it may be noted that when the Hastings polic\ 
of centralisation was abandoned and Sir John Shore (in 1786 1 
created districts as territorial units, he only revived AkbarV 
system of Sarkar. This is merely to point out that all successful 
administrators owe something to their predecessors, and even 
Akbar was no exception. Slier Shah’s land survey, however 
incomplete, his extcnsiife construction of roads and establish¬ 
ment of mint towns. ast have helped Akbar materially in hr- 
administrative organ don. But there is also no doubt at the 
same time that Ak, ir’s principles of government and the 
administrative system that he created differed essentially from 
the principles and syst mi of his predecessors. 

THE CENTRAL STRUCTURE, THE SOVEREIGN 

The centre of the Wiiole structure of government was, oi 
course, the Sovereign, ar'd as Abul Fazl says in connection 
with the ambition of Muhammad Hakim, “race and wealth and 
the assembling of a mob ar< not enough for this great position ” 
In Akbar’s scheme of thii gs the Sovereign must not be mi 
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^ asy-goiiig man. He must lead a strenuous life. Akbar used 
■.(> have three daily meetings, one an open court, another con¬ 
cerned with routine work, and a third in the night or in the 
:iternoon in which there w'as a discussion not merely of religious 
'natters but also of State policy and State affairs. All these 
meetings had a profound influence on general administration. 

day was set apart for judicial cases. Before the Sovereign 
. j] important matters relating to appointments, increments, 

: mansabs. Government grants, orders of payment, peti¬ 

tions of Princes, Governors, Bakshis, Dewans, Faujdars, and 
(.rivate petitions sent through nobles were submitted. Even 
'v\hcn the Sovereign was on the move the daily routine was 
observed. 

I'HK CKNTRAL STRUCTURE 1 THE MINISTERS 

The unrestricted use of the powers of a Wazir by Bairam 
Khan was a warning against the appointment of an all-powerful 
Wazir. The office of the Vakil was retained, but none of the 
I'akih after Bairam Khan exercised the powers and influence 
ot a Prime Minister. The office of the Vakil continued mitil the 
early years of Shah Jahan. It retained its dignity and status 
i»nt was deprived of all real power. 

Akbar had four Ministers—the Dewan, in charge of revenue 
and finance ; the Mir Bakshi, head of the military department ; 
tile Mir Sama7i, chief executive officer in charge of factories and 
"tores ; and the Sadr-us-Sadr, head of the ecclesiastical and 
judicial departments. In 1582 the pos^^of the Sadr is said to 
have been abolished. But State affairr^i^ere not confined to 
these four Ministers only and in councit^^hers were admitted. 

< >thcr checks on these Ministers were pi[»vided by the officers 
it court who were associated with State ^rk, and the vigilance 
of the P'mperor also acted as a check -jpn the Ministers. The 
I'lir Ministers of Akbar have been desci^ed as “the four pillars 
of the Empire, but not like the symbcyfcal pillars of the Turkish 
Jlmpire which held the tent but pilla^I like those of the Mughal 
I'aj which do not support the struct^jire but add to its dignity, 
riajesty and beauty’'. 

officers also counted for 
They held the posts of 


tJer 


Besides these Ministers two ot 
"inch in the central administratio||. 
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Daroga-i-Ghusal Khana and Arz-i-Mukarrar. The former acU,l 
as a private secretary to the Emperor. The latter revised ti . 
Emperor’s orders and presented thein a second time for hi 
sanction. Among other officers of an inferior status we imi} 
mention the Daroga-i-Dakchauki and the Mir Arz. The forme' 
was in charge of the Intelligence Department and the latter 
in charge of petitions. 


Akbar succeeded in establishing routine in his administra 
tion and “Zahila nasV^ (“this is not the custom”) became a 
familiar ]>lirase and tradition under his successors. 


RANK IN MU<iIlAL STATK SKRVICE : MAN.SABDARI SYSTEM 

The bureaucracy was framed on military lines. TIr 
superior officers were classified in 33 grades ranging froia 
niansabdats of 10 to mansabdars of 10,000. The highest grade'¬ 
ll 0,000, 8,000 and 7,000) were reserved for the three prince-. 
Abul Fa/.l gives the following numlier—1388 commanders from 
ISO to 10, and 412 commanders from 5,000 to 200. Mo-i 
[irobably in Akbar’s time niansahs under 200 and in tsiiali 
Jahan’s time }>iansabs under 500 did not entitle the holder to 
call himself an Amir. The title Amir-ul-umani was, curiousl\ 
enough, held by several persons at the same time. These fonncil 
the official nobility, the military and imperial service bcin.e 
formed on one uniform mansabdari system. The mans'abdai ' 
raised the troops they commanded. The grades fixed seeined 
to indicate the number of men Avhich each officer was expeclcl 
to bring, but effective strength had a tendency to fall belo'N 
the nominal. Akba, ‘ecognised this divergence, and it wa- 
regulated by the int ‘Uiction of double rank in his eleventli 
year—the Zai and th^,, Sowar^ i.e., ])ersonal and trooiier rank 
A further coin plication^ as introduced later by the introduction 
of Sihaspah (three horsi!^'>), Duaspali (two horses) and Yakaspivi 
(one horse) gradation irfvthe case of the higher mansabdars ii; 
their Sowar rank. “Thc,j pecuniary advantage of triple rank 
lay in the flat rate per hc.ijid w'hich an officer received and tlu 
average rate at which he lAs able to secure his troopers. Triple 
rank might have been Wrofitable as also an honourabl- 
distinction. From the milifary standpoint there Avere not thre^ 
classes of troopers but onlyfpne and the distinction was mercb 
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.if accountancy.” Under Jahangir, on account of his laxit}’^ 
rrf) 0 ])er rank again ceased to be a military fact, and Shah Jahan 
uiain effected a drastic re-organisation by scaling the effective 
uxiigth of contingents down to ^rd or ^th and reducing 
ificer^’ salaries substantially. They could be paid either in 
ash or in jagirs. Akbar preferred to pay his officers by salaries 
> athcr than by assignments. According to Moreland’s calcula- 
lani, a mansabdar of 5,000 received a salary of at least 18,000 
upces a month, and a commander of 500 at least 1,000 ru]iees 
I month. Tlius the marisabdar’s salaries were very high. 
Vkhar’s standing army was small, not more than 25,000 
iccording to Blochmaii, though Father Monserrate’s estimate is 
ihal in 1581 Akbar had an army of 45,000 cavalry raised and 
;>aid by himself and 5,000 eleidiaiits. The. greater part of the 
.iriny consi.sted of contingents furnished by the mansabdars. 

The Mughal nobility was a nobility by service. Hawkins 
\rote in 1608, “The custom of the Mughal Emperor is to take 
possession of his noblemen’s treasure when they die and to 
oestow on their children what he jdeaseth but commonly he 
dealt well with them.” There was a regular department of 
die vState, the Bait-uI-Mal, in which the escheated proi)erty was 
kept. As a consequence of this the nobles lived extravagantly 
and scjuandered money. The results were that private capital 
onuld not accumulate, and a hereditary independent peerage 
as a check on the Monarchy could not develop. 

Troops paid by the State but i)laced under the command 
uf Mansabdars were called Dakhili (.sup:^ementary). There was 
a body of gentlemen trooi)ers who individual recruits. 

I'hey were called A kadis. They were'^it distributed among 
'^lausabdars but were always jdaced un»«r the command of a 
neat noble as.sisted by a sej^arate Bakhsht^ An Ahadis' pay was 
\ery high. 

KKVENUE vSYSTEM 

During the early years of Akbjfr’s reign several revenue 
experiments were made. After the/revenue reforms of Todar 
Mai (1582) there were three principal revenue systems in the 
^nii)ire, which may be thus described; 

(1) Ghallahaksh or crop division. Under this system a 
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share of each crop was taken by the State. This system pu. 
vailed in Tower Sind, a part of Kabul and Kashmir. 

(2) Zahit or regulation system associated with the name o. 
Toclar Mai. It extended from Multan to Bihar and in larg\ 
parts of Rajputana, Malwa and Gujarat. “The essence of th;^ 
system was the determination of fixed cash rates payable iu 
jfiace of the fluctuating share of the produce on each unit (,! 
area sown with each crop.” It was necessary to measure aial 
record tlie areas cultivated every season. The system rested on 
two factors: a schedule of rates called Daslur and preparation 
of crop statements. Tand was classified into four types: PoUm 
(continuously cultivated), Parauti (left fallow for a year or two 
to recover productivity), Chachar (left fallow for 3 or 4 years) aii'! 
Ban jar (uncultivated for 5 years or more). Each of the first 
three classes w’as subdivided into three grades : good, middliiiL; 
and bad ; the average produce was calculated from the mean 
.)f the three. Only the area actually under cultivation wa- 
assessed. The area under each croj) had its own rate and tlu 
mean i)revailing ])rices w^ere taken into consideration. TIil 
revenue system was ryotwar. Akbar’s demand was at the rate 
of one-third. The seasonal record was a laborious and expensixe 
affair and some of the cost must have fallen on the peasant. 
But the great merit of the system w^as that there were n'» 
assignments, no farming of revenues and no summary settk- 
meiits. But “orders issued in the eighth year of AurangzcbV 
reign show that the assessor proposed each year a lump sum aial 
a}>])lied Akbar’s method only when a village or a larger aren 
refused. The villag^ a-’- a whole became more directly subject 
to the assessors and j • individual peasants to the stronger men 
among them. , . . ^ Akbar’s revenue system there was no 
trace of rent in the seii^e of a sum payable for the right to occujw 
land ; his revenue wasVharged not on occupation but cultivation 
"^riiis system was still Wedominaiit in the days of Aurang/cb 
but by its side there w^s an alternative by which the peasant 
could compound for his r4/cnue by annual cash payments agreed 
on with the authorities far the land in his occupation.” 

(3) Nasaq or estimate* Abul Fazl writes thus in his Aiu-!- 
Akbari about Bengal land levenue, “It is not customary in tbn 
Suba for the husbandmen knd Government to divide the croi- 
Grain is always cheap and t)|e produce of the land is determintd 
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|)y Nasaq. His Majesty has had the goodness to confirm those- 
. Uhtoms”. Todar Mai was in Bengal for a period of two years 
<luring which he had the Afghan rebels to deal with. His 
icsidence was too short for an extensive and laborious survey, 
lie collected the accounts of the Qanuvgos and in some places 
.i^certained their accuracy by local enquiries. From these 
aocouut.s he prepared the rent roll of the Subah. The Nasaqi 
system did not depend upon survey or seasonal records oC 
produce. It resembled the Zamiiidari settlement. 

J’KOVINCIAL and I.OCAI. ADMINISTRATION 

The empire of Akbar was divided into lifteen Subalis or 
provinces’ and the Provincial organisation was a miniature 
feplica of the Imperial. The Subahdar or Sil>ahsn1at, officially 
nlyled Nazim, was at the head of the Provincial lixecutive. He 
was assisted by the Provincial Dewan, Bakshi, Qazi and Sadr. 
The Dcivan w^as the head of the revenue department and held 
charge of civil justice ; so, though he was subordinate to the 
Nazim, lie really served as a check upon him. At important 
centres, at the head of several pa)ganas, over the administrative 
unit called Sarkar tliere W'as an officer—the Faujdai —who gave 
llie Nazim every assistance in his power in the administration 
of criminal justice and police and in the exercise of his military 
functions. Another officer, the Amalguzat, was in that area in 
charge of accounts, assessment and collection of revenue. In 
the big cities the Kotwal or prefect of iiolice enforced law and 
order and discharged many of the^ functions of a modern 
inunici]>ality. In the rural areas t)ca\^iX\vas maintained by the 
I'aujdar. “The state of public secu^^^ varied greatly from 
idace to place and from time to time“^The local revenue was 
derived from minor duties on producti«i and consumption, and 
also from taxes on trades, occupation/ transjmrts, etc. 

The Central Government contrc/ied the Provincial machi¬ 
nery by dividing the authority, by Jleducing the duration of the 


M. Bengal (including Oris.sa). 2. fliiliar. 3. Allahabad. 4. (ludli. 
5. Agra. 6. Delhi. 7. Ajmer. 8. Mi^tan (including Sind). {>. Lahore 
(including Kashmir). 10. Kabul. 11. Xhinadabad (Gujarat). 12. Malwa 
13. Khandesh. 14. Berar. 15. Ahmawnagar. 

There were 17 Suhahs under Jahygir and 21 \inder Aurangzeb 
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office of the Subahdar, and by frequent transfers. It kept its^ii 
informed of what happened in the Provinces by means of new - 
reporters, in public as also in secret. They sent their rei^on 
at refi:ular intervals. All these reached the Kmperor thioui>l 
an officer, the Daioga-i-Dakchouki. 


JlUirCIAL SYSTEM 

Tlie most iin])ortant point to note about the administratioi) 
of justice is that the policy of the Government was to discourajic 
hti.eation bn' which no facilities were created. The ancient 
villaiie <')r}?anisation with all its Hindu institutions remained 
intact and the State had to concern itself mostly with tlu 
Parganas, Sarkais and Provincial head-quarters. The religions 
character of Hindu law was responsible for the fact that even 
in urban areas civil cases of the Hindus regarding inheritance, 
marriage, etc., were decided according to Hindu religious law'. 

Tlie IvmjterorS court was a court both of first instance a- 
aKo of a])]jeal. INIosl of tlie cases before him related to criminal 
lustice rather than civil and his sanction w'as necessary in cases 
of capital imnisliment. The Provincial Governor also tried cases 
like the Rniperor and the district Faujdars sent him the accused 
who w'ere arrested by him. If after enquiry he found that the 
particular case fell under the Sharial he sent it to the Provincial 
Qazi. He tried political offences himself and sent the revenue 
cases to the Dewau. He also exercised supervision over criminal 
justice. The Emperor^ aminted the chief Qazi who apimintcd 
subordinate Qazis wl ‘ his sanction. The Muftis, w’ho 
ex])laine4 Muslim law i nd custom, were not apiminted in ever\ 
case and there is no r^’erence to their existence in the smaller 
administrative units. Vhe Muhiasib jierformed police duties 
and also acted as a religVms censor. There were Muhtasibs in 
the capital as w’^ell as iiiYhc provinces. The Qa^is were not 
confined to cities only ; tliey W’ere appointed also for smaller 
units. The Muslim law^ of- inheritance, marriage and divorce 
could only be decided by tire Qazis and Muftis, but in the law 
of evidence and criminal justice Akbar introduced some modi¬ 
fications requiring that the )pazis should not rely exclusiveh’ 
on >\'itncsses but on other soirees of information as w^ell. 
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SECTION 111 

RELIGION 

; \ C)l.rTION OF AKBAR’S REIJGIOUS VIEWS 

Akbar’s rcTi}^ion> went through a process of slow 

solution. His soul was soinctiines convulsed by genuine 
-niritual doubts. Badauni, who, far from being an admirer, 
v.is not even a friendly critic, tells us that the Emperor “would 
it many a morning alone in ])raycr and melancholy . . . near 
ihe i)alace (at Fathpur Sikri) in a lonely spot with his head bent 
!)ver his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours”. From 
'iis childhood Akbar had contact with Sufism. His Rajput 
\\ ives and Hindu courtiers gave him a glimiise into the world 
lnx'ond Islam. The Bhakii movement had created a new 
ilmo.sphere in India. 

It has been said that Akbar was up to 1574 an orthodox 
Sunni Muslim. Then he came into contact with the liberal 
\ lew s of Shaikh Mubarak and his famous sons—Faizi and Abul 
fa/.]—who made him a rationalizing Muslim. At Fathpur Sikri 
iie l)iiilt a house of worship {lhadat Khana), wdiere selected men 
lepresenting various schools of religious thought—Muslim, 
Hindu, Parsi, Jain, Christian—used to take part in religious 
■ lebates. These debates ]>robably convinced Akbar that “There 
light in all, and light with more or less of shade in all modes 
'if worship”. 

Determined to challenge the undupynfluence of the I'Unna, 
Akbar issued the so-called Iiifallibilityl^^ecree in September, 
1579, which gave him the final authoritmo decide all questions 
oncerning Islam. Neither this Decree, mor the propagation of 
] >in-i-Ilahi, justifies Badauni’s chafgc fthat Akbar renounced 
I Ham in his later years. The motive/behind the Decree was 
Vkbar’s desire to command the ind^isible allegiance of his 
Muslim subjects, not the assumpti^ of spiritual leadership. 
He did not found a priesthood. BaJauni has criticised some of 
die regulations issued by Akbar concerning religious matters 
'lid customs ; but a close examination of those regulations 
'hows that they were not inconsif|tent wfith the fundamentals 
"f Islam. 
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DIN-I-ILAHI 

Akbar is said to have evolved an eclectic religion of In 
own, described as Din-i-Tlahi, and he was its prophet between 
1582-1605. This Din-i-Ilahi has been described as monotheistn 
Parsi Hinduism. 

According to Badauni, Akbar was not very willing h 
include Hindus among the followers of his supposed nev\’ creed 
In the list of eighteen i^rincipal adherents of Din-i-Ilahi we find 
only one Hindu name, that of Raja Birbal, and he canin>i 
certainly be taken very seriously. This disproves the theorv 
that there was a political move of unification of the warrin,-. 
creeds behind this new religion and that the Kmperor wanUd 
to alchemise old hate into the gold of love and make it currem 
In that case a deliberate attempt would have been made 
include Hindus. 

As a matter of fact, Din-i-Ilahi was not a i)roselytisin': 
religion. It was confined to a select few. “It was a vSufi ordu 
of Islam within Islam depending on individual experience of tht. 
follower and only open to men who had attained a certaii; 
stage of development. Akbar was a Sufi like Sadi, Rumi Jami, 
Hafiz, h'ariduddin, Shamsuddin and others”. V. A. Smith’' 
assertion that “the whole .scheme was the outcome of ridiculoib 
vanity, a monstrous growth of unrestrained autocracy” is dm 
lo his reliance on Badauni and the Jesuit Fathers, and hi" 
own inability to understand that an autocrat was capable ol 
self-doubting thoughts, spiritual dissatisfaction and a craving fci 
illumination. 

i ' 

POLICY TOWARDS THE filNDUS 

With great origTOality and courage Akbar introduced 
several important ref^ns "Very early in his-” career (1562-64). 
This gives us a very goad idea of the policy he wanted to pursuv^ 
with reference to the HiMus. He abolished the taxes on Hindu 
pilgrims, forbade the emlavement of prisoners of war and 
abolished the jeziyah oii non-Muslims. The pilgrim taxc". 
according to Abul Fazl, Wounted to millions of rupees. Sn 
the abolition of these taxes and the Jeziyah was a great financial 
sacrifice. No credit for thfl|e measures should be given to ain 
adviser. As Akbar himself ^ys, “It was the effect of the grac^ 
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of God that I found no capable minister (between 1562-64). 

(otherwise people would have considered my measures had been 
•levised by him”. 

Akbar’s principle was universal religious toleratit>n {Sulh- 
,-Kul). But apart from religious considerations, a sound 
i.Dlitical instinct dictated his policy towards the Hindus. His 
Hindu male relatives by marriage, like Raja Bhagwaii Das, Man 
v^ingh and others, obtained very high ranks in the Mughal 
peerage and were treated with distinction as belitting their jiosi- 
lion as royal relatives. Hindu learning was encouraged, Hindu 
temples allowed to be freely erected, Hindu religious fairs 
[jermitted to be freely held and Hindu f^opulation not subjected 
lo any .special fiscal burden as a public badge of inferiority. 
Akbar knew that the Hindus formed more tlian three-fourths of 
tlie man power of the Stale and their intellect, organisation and 
economic resources could not be allowed to deteriorate, 'riiosc 
ho as.sert that Akbar was pro-Hindu and lay emphasis upon 
iiis so-called un-Islamic ordinances and point out that he had 
heen hailed as Jagatgutu (or the world’s guide) by the Hindus 
•should keep the following facts in their mind. Akbar succeeded 
111 securing Hindu sup]:)ort, thus iiiaking Mughal hold on India 
iiiuch stronger than the control exercised by the Turko-Afghans. 
'i'liis was sound policy. At the same time he “made a supreme 
effort to free Indian Islam from Arabicism and adapt it to the 
'leeds of India as the Persians had evolved vShiaism to make 
Islam suited to their national genius. With Akbar began a 
great religious and literary movement for the adaptation of 
Islam to the traditions of India and \tith Dara it ended.” His 
policy was national and rational. Undef^^him the Turko-Mughal 
dynasty became more Indian than Turl^ or Mongol. 

KvSTATE 

A review of the career of this yreat architect of empire 
•gives us an idea of the place whi /h he occupies in Indian 
history. As Lraurence Binyon put!f/it, “Standing in the ftill 
daylight of history, Akbar appears |co us between two shadowy 
'' Ct contrasted worlds ; between the world of his Central Asian 
ancestors, a world of torrential human -energy, idolising that 
'.nergy for its own .sake and possessed with the fever of hunt, 
whether of bea.sts or of men—between the world of furious 
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action, i)assing’ like a dream, and the world of India, wisali 
could revel indeed in luxuries and cruelties but which coul<l 
also produce the exalted spirits of Buddha and Asoka, speakiu' 
to us from a far remoter past than those wild conquerors br,. 
with voices that still live and move us. Akbar too is possessed, 
with insatiable eiiergj', he seems action incarnate and yet ai 
the core of his nature is something alien to all that, somethiiiL 
tliat craves for thought and contemplation, that seeks justice 
and desires gentleness”. What is more remarkable is that unde 
Akliar the old Indian ideal of a united India again took sliapt. 
and he strove to bring about not merely political unification but 
also cultural fusion. 
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CHAPTER XVlll 


rnn climax of the mughal kj\ipirk 

SECTION 1 

JAHANGIR 

-^rccKSSiuN 

Akl)ar died on October 17, 1605. Before Ins death he 
>iivested Prince Salim with turban and roljes and j’lrded him 
.\ ith his own da^^.^^er, thus clearly intimatini> his desire that he 
'iioiild succeed ins])ite of his delin(]uencies. He was tlie only 
' iirviving son of Akbar, Princes Daniyal and JMiirad hav’iiij; 
j'ledeceascd their father. Salim’s position in the later years of 
\kl)ar was indeed an intriguiii>> one. Between 1601-J605 lie 
..avL Akbar much troulile. Taking adv^antage of Akbar’s 
.ii>sence in the South he assumed jiractical independence at 
.Mlahaliad in 1601, setting up an independent court, issuing 
idmuins and granting jagi}s. He induced Bir vSingh Bundcla, 
s\ho was ill open revolt against Akbar, to w’aylay and murder 
\bnl Fazl, then proceeding from the Deccan to i\gra, where 
Akbar had returned. The Prince suspected this friend and 
eoiiijianion of his father of poisoning his ears against him. 
.Mvbar’s grief knew no bounds, Init tlyrngh Bir Singh Bundela 
"IIS relentlessly pursued, the Prince, wuo was the arch-cnl]nit, 
^\as not iHinished, and paternal weakness was responsible for 
Akbar’s reconciliation wdth his son in April, 1603. Referring 
'o this reconciliation Jahangir writes w.^h a curious naivete in 
'lis celebrated autobiography, Tuzul-i-Jahangin : “1 know 

"dial sort of endurance a Kingdom wrald have, the foundations 
"f which w’cre laid on hostility to a kthcr”. But when he w as 
' ommanded by his father to lead campaign in Mevvar he 
'-bowed the greatest reluctance, and he was permitted to return 
If) Allahabad wdiere he again set up an independent court. 
\bout this time there was a plot to supersede Salim and secure 
I he succession of Salim’s eldest soji, Khusrau. He was Man 
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Singh's nephew and Aziz Koka’s son-in-law. These two 
prominent nobles wanted his succession to the exclusion u; 
that of his father, Salim sought reconciliation with his fathei 
was reprimanded, imprisoned for full ten days, but was thei, 
treated as if nothing had taken place. This happened u; 
November, 1604. But when Akbar fell ill next year plotting 
and counter-i)lotting were rampant. It is said that there wa.^ 
actually a conference on succession, the majority of the nobk- 
supporting Salim. Even Aziz Koka had, therefore, to yield 
and aftei the investiture by the dying monarch Salim had no 
difficulty in the matter of succession. He was solemnb 
enthroned at Agra on October 24, 1605, and assumed the titk 
‘Xuruddin Muhammad Jahangir Padishah Ghazi’. 

REVOIA' OF KHUvSRAU 

The first important incident of his reign was the rebellion 
of Kliusrau. Man Singh, who had actively supported tlie caust 
t)f his nephew, was absent in distant Bengal. Kliusrau was in 
a state of semi-confinement, but he escaped from the Agra fort 
and marched towards the Punjab, His army swelled to 12,000 
The Dewan of kahore joined him but the governor of the cit\ 
defended it. In the meantime the Imperial army arrived. A 
battle was fought at Bhairowal, Kliusrau, completely defeated, 
escaped ; he wanted to go to Kabul but ran aground in the 
Chenab and was captured. His prominent supporters were 
barbarously put to death. The Sikh Guru Arjau is said to have 
become one of Khusrau’s partisans and to have offered up 
prayers for his cause. Jf.e was imprisoned and his death (1606' 
is said to have been hastened by the rigours of his imprison¬ 
ment. Kliusrau was blinded but later on he partially recovered 
the use of one of his eyes. 

SUllMISvSION OF MEWAR (VjlS) 

Jahangir’s reign is to be a continuation of that f)i 

Akbar. He adopted his facer’s foreign policy both in Northern 
and in Southern India. The complete subjugation of Mewai 
was his first concern. Mewar was then under the rule of Rana 
Aiiiar Singh, wffio had succeeded his father, Pratap, in 1597 
In the very first year of his reign Jahangir sent against Mewa»' 
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.;i army of 20,000 under the nominal command of his second 
„,!i Parvez. An indecisive battle was fou^>ht. In view of 
Khusrau’s revolt a truce was made at Mandalgarh. In 1608 the 
, iHipaign was again begun with energy. Mahabat Khan was 
I'c leader of the Imperialists. Tlie Mughal cavalry could not 
aietrate into the forest-covered hills and the wild retreats of 
t'k* Rajputs. Mahabat Khan was replaced by Abdulla Khan, 
,,lio jnanaged the campaign very well but had to be transferred 
iM (lujarat and thence to tlie Deccan. After this the camj)aign 
lineiiished for sometime. 

In 1613 Jahangir established his court at Ajmer and 
,|.l)oiiited his third son, Prince Khurram, in command. He was 
v. in forced by Abdulla Khan and other officers from the Deccan, 
i'he Mughal plan was 1o burn, i)lunder and demolish, to starve 
I'lv Rajputs out of the mountain retreats, and to establish 
'.aiincrous military stations with a view to maintain a persistent 
.iUack ill all directions. Rana Aniar Singh, less totigh and 
4nl)born than his father, was reduced by famine and pestilence 
1.1 ask for terms. Jahangir was studiously conciliatory. 
Vccording to the terms of the treaty of 1615, the Rana was to 
-u[»ply a contingent of 1,000 horse ; his son. Prince Karan, 
^\.is to become a marusalydar of 5,000. The Rana was not to 
itlend the Imj)erial court in person and no bride from Mewar 
was to enter the Imperial harem. The presents given to Prince 
Karan were so lavish that Sir Thomas Roc, the British envoy, 

1 111 mod an impression that the submission was bought with 
,i:\;sents. Jahangir’s treatment of the Prince of Alewar was 
.1 remarkable contrast to the treatment accorded by Aiirangzeb 
i<i Shivaji when Jai Singh jicrsuaded this arch-enemy of the 
Muglials to submit and attend the Darbar. The ease-loving and 
I'leasure-seeking Jahangir knew the art of empire-building much 
’letter than his unsympathetic, thorough-going grandson. 

''t'UJ ligation of AFGHANS OF BENGAL 

The same conciliatory policy whs adopted with regard to 
the Afghan rebels in Bengal. This easternmost Mughal 
j'rovince was in constant ferment. After Daud’s failure Qutlu 
Khan, Isa Khan and Sulaiman in succession maintained the 
• l adition of Afghan opposition to Mughal consolidation in this 
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part of India. Successive Imperialist Governors—Man Singii 
Qutb-ud-din and Jahangir Quli—found the Afghan rehch 
almost irrepressible. Islam Khan, who Avas the next Mugluil 
Governor of Bengal, transferred the capital from Rajmahal t-i 
Dacca. Usman, a son of Isa Khan who had defeated the 
Imperialists at Bhadrak in 1600, was defeated in the battle o; 
Xekujyal (100 kos distant from Dacca) on March 12, 1612 
Usman died of his wounds. He was the la.st chief of th. 
indc'oendent Afghans in Bengal. The conciliatory policy ot 
the Muglials paved the way for the complete submission of tla 
leader less Afghans. 


ANNEXATIO.N OK KANORA (1620) 

Another notable achievement of Jahangir’s reign was tin. 
annexation of Kangra. The almost impregnable hill fort oi 
Nagarkot or Kangra dominated the hill country between tlii. 
Ravi and the Sutlej. The hill ehiefs in the country between 
Jammu and Nagarkot (Jheliim and Ravi) were brought undu 
the control ol the Muglials by Todar Mai. There is a curreni 
''aying in the hills that Todar ]\Ial exidained his arrangement- 
to Akbar by a hai)py metaphor that “he had cut off the meal 
and left the bones.” But Kangra was not yet annexed. Rai 
Rayan Vikramjit succeeded in taking this fort in 1620 after a 
long seige. Jahangir describes the fort as having 23 bastion 
and seven gates. He was fascinated with the beauU" of the 
valley. 

^j^CCAN AFFA1RS—AHMADNAC;AR 

Affairs in the Deccan during the reign of Jahangir wen. 
dominated by the celebrated Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian bv 
birth and a Deccani bV adoption. With great administrati\e 
capacity, an excellent jwgment and considerable military skill, 
he was the central figura'in Deccan history for twm decade-. 
He w^anted to save what Remained of Ahmadnagar from beiin 
absorbed by the IVfughals. He transferred the capital to Kharkn 
raised a scion of the reigning family to the throne under da- 
title of Murtaza Nizam Shah II, and organising guerilla Maratlia 
bands in large numbers continued to offer opposition to IMughiil 
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^-xiKUisiou. His one notable success was achieved in 1611, The 
Miiqhals formed a grand jjlan of a concerted attack from 
^ulYcrent directions, but they failed to harmonise their actions. 
'.[aUk Ambar concluded an alliance with Bijapur and Golkonda 
, 1 -, the best means of foiling the Mughals. (Mughal gold and 
Mnghal diplomacy were incessantly at- work with a view to 
--^-larale the confederates^ But the Mughal generals were also 
(iiuirrelling among themselves until Prince Khurram was placed 
In charge of Deccan affairs in 1616 after the transfer of Parvez 
to Allahabad. He succeeded in detaching Adil Shah of Bijapur 
iroiii the Deccan confederacy. The entire Balaghat territory 
seized by Malik Ambar was ceded back to the Mughals and the 
hc\'s of the fort of Ahmadnagar and other strongholds were 
[Diiiially delivered in 1617. Khurram got the title of ‘Shah 
Jahaii’, but Mughal dominion did not extend a mile beyond the 
honndary of 1605. 

Chaos and confusion continued to weaken the Mughals in 
the Deccan. Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan with his son Shah 
X'.rvaz Khan was in charge of the Deccan affairs ; they could 
nut control the quarrelling Mughal generals, Malik Ambar 
unewed his alliance with Bijapur and Golkonda and in 1620 
hioke the treaty of 1617. The Mughals gained victories but 
to nt) purpose. The Maratha guerilla horse organised by Malik 
Aiu1)ar swept over a considerable portion of Mughal Deccan. 
Mrilik Ambar even besieged Burhanjmr. Shah Jahan was re¬ 
al ij)ointcd. His advent was succeeded by a vigorous offensive, 
riie siege of Burhanpur was raised by Malik Ambar. Kharki 
v. as taken and demolished by the Mughals. Malik Ambar 
submitted ; he ceded all the Imj)erial territory he had taken, 
together with some adjoining districts. It was arranged that 
nazarma would be paid by all the Deccan Sultanates—18 lakhs 
i‘y Bijapur, 12 by Ahmadnagar and 2ij by Golkonda. 

In 1623 the Mughals concluded a^eparate treaty with Adil 
Shah of Bijapur w^ho became allied pjvith the Mughals. Malik 
Ambar as a reply drew closer to Golkonda, concluded dn 
alliance with its ruler Qutb-ul-Mulk, routed the Bijapur forces 
m Bidar, and even besieged Bijapur. The Mughals hurried to 
the help of the Bijapur Sultan. Shah Jahan, now a rebel against 
his father, joined Malik Ambar and besieged Burhanpur. 

24 
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Jahangir sent Parvez with Mahabat Khan to the South. Sijali 
Jahan submitted and Malik Ambar had to fall back, but Malia'oai 
Khan was at th.s stage recalled. The Mughal campaign in the 
South languished. 

Malik Ambar died in 1626. “History records no otlier 
instance of an Aby.‘-sinian slave arriving at such eminence.” 
TJiis minister-in-chief of the Nizam Shahi dynasty is deservcdl\ 
famous not merely for his successful resi.stance to Mughal 
advance in the South but also for his measures for public benefit 
—survey of village lands, registration of property, and revised 
assessments. He also unconsciously nourished the Maratha 
power into strength. Jahangir could do no more than re-occupy 
the previous conquests of the Mughal Empire in the Deccan. 

RUINATIONS WITH PERSIA 

Shah Abbas (1587-1629), the greatest of the Safavi monarchs 
of Persia, was the contemporary of Jahangir. He was certainly 
more able and more vigorous than his predecessors—Shah 
Tahmasp, the contemporary of Humayun and Akbar, and Shah 
I.smail, the founder of the Safavi line who had once helped 
Babur. Shah Abbas wanted to regain Qandahar, in view of it> 
commercial and strategic importance. The Persian attempt to 
take Qandahar in 1606 was not successful. The Persians next 
adopted the policy of lulling the suspicions of Jahangir. A 
Persian embassy arrived at the Mughal court in 1611, and the 
ambassador .stayed there - for two years. In 1613 a Mughal 
embassy was sent in return and in 1615 a second Persian 
embassy arrived at Delhi. In 1616-16^17 the third and the mo^t 
magniheent of the Persian embassies arrived at Delhi. A 
fourth embassy with presents arrived in 1620. The Mughals 
believed in the i^eaceful professions of the Persians and perhaj's 
neglected the defence^ of Qandahar. Shah Abbas suddenly 
besieged the great fortVin 1622. There were at that time 
factions wrangling at D^hi. After a siege of 45 days Shah 
Abbas succeeded in taking Qandahar. Jahangir planned a 
great expedition for its recovery. But Shah Jahan, who Ava> 
asked to take the command, could not go to such a distance and 
endanger his succession. He chose, instead, to rebel agaiii'-L 
his father. 
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JAHAN’S ascendancy 

The most dominating personality in the Imperial court 
I'lring the years 1611-1627 was Nur Jahan, whom Jahangir 
in:irried in 1611. Tradition envelopes Nur Jahan’s career in a 
,^-,lematic romance.'^ Meher-un-nisa (as Nur Jahan was called 
Ik-fore her marriage with the Emperor) was born of Persian 
narcnts who had emigrated from Persia to India under very 
iudigent circumstances. Her father entered the service of 
Akhar. Jahangir is said to have conceived a violent passion 
for her, but Akbar disapproved of the alliance, caused her to 
ik- married to Ali Quli Istajlu (who had the title of Sher Afkun 
or tiger thrower) and posted him to Bengal. Shortly after the 
accession of Jahangir, Sher Afkun stabbed Qutb-ud-din, 
Governor of Bengal, on the occasion of a visit to him and was 
killed by the attendants. The widow of Sher Afkun was sent 
to Agra, and some years later her marriage with the Emperor 
took place. An attempt has been made to knock the bottom out 
of this romantic story and to^ show that she actually caught the 
eye of Jahangir for the first time in a fancy bazar in 1611. 

(.Charming and dominating, with her beauty and her abilities, 
r^lie became not only the head of the female society of the capital 
kilt was openly recognised as a powerful political force. A new 
coinage was struck in her name with the following inscription: 
“By order of King Jahangir, gold has a hundred splendours 
added to it by receiving the name of Nur Jahan, the queen 
Beg am.Her father, with the title Itimad-ud-daula, became 
practically the chief minister, and her brother Itiqad Khan, 
later styled Asaf Khan, was appointed master of the household 
tiid began a brilliant official career in 1611. In 1612 her niece, 
Miimtaz Mahal, daughter of Asaf Khan, was married to Khur- 
lam, who was likely to be the successor of Jahangir, as the ablest 

his sons. The clique composed ofiNur Jahan, Itimad-ud- 
laiila, Asaf Khan and Prince Khurran/dominated the court for 
ihc next ten years, although Jahan^ was always a factor to 
leckon with. But by the year 162p we find Itimad-ud-daula 
‘lead, and the masterful Empress and the ambitious Prince 
sShah Jahan) open enemies of each other. The older nobility, 
^f whom Mahabat Khan was the ablest, helpless up to now, 
'•light to be more assertive. Politics became faction. 
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RliBliI.LION OF SHAH JAHAN 

In view of the failing health of Jahangir, factious intrigll^^;. 
and manoeuvres characterised the last years of his reiy i 
Ivadila Begain, Nur Jahan’s daughter by Sher Afkuii, wa*. 
married to Shahriyar, the youngest of Jahangir’s sons. TluV 
w'orthless Prince served as Nur Jahan’s instrument; she 
wanted to put him on the throne in place of masterful Shaii 
Jalian. 

The first portentous event was the death or murder (-j 
Khusrau. The tragic end of this unfortunate Prince occurred 
in 1622, He had been made over to the custody of Shah Jahan, 
who reported from the Deccan that he died of colic pain 
Contemporary i)ublic opinion regarded his death as a case of 
murder, • 

Shall Jahan, who was responsible for this crime, if it wa'' 
a murder, himself soon after felt the ground rocking beneadi 
his feet. Asked to lead the Qandahar campaign, he thought if 
unwise to go to such a distance with his- father in failing 
health and with Nur Jahan dominating the court and poisoning 
his ears. He proposed impossible conditions and then re¬ 
belled. Jahangir’s opinion of him at this stage is thn^ 
recorded by the scrilie, “vShah Jahan is unworthy of all Hu- 
favour and cherishing I bestowed on him.” Parvez was 
recognised practically as the heir-apparent and Shahriyar wa^ 
put in command of the Qandahar expedition, ivliich could not, 
however, be organised in view of Shah Jahan’s rebellion. 
Shah Jahan was defeated in the battle of Billochpur in March. 
1623. He fled to Mandu and then to the Deccan, tlu 
Imperial army under Parvez and Mahabat Khan hunting him 
from place to place. From the Deccan he escaped via Orissa to 
Bengal, seized Rajmahal, entered Patna and took possession of 
Bihar. The pursuing lliperial army under Parvez and Mahab;i1 
Khan compelled him raise the siege of Allahabad, ami 
defeated him. He fled\pgain to the Deccan, joined Mahh 
Ambar, and besieged B^rhanpur. As Parvez and Mahab.it 
again approached he raised the siege. He now asked for pardon, 
surrendered Rohtas and Asirgarh, the two forts he still hehl. 
and sent his sous Dara and Aurangzeb as hostages. He w;!*- 
pardoned and given the government of Balaghat. This ci^l 
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.,1 lasted three years, and besides involving the loss of the lives 
..i' i>oine of the best Mughal officers, postponed the recovery of 
. hiulahar. In the language of Jahangir, Shah Jahan’s rebellion 
iiuck with an axe the foot of his own dominion and became 
, stumbling block in the path of the enterprise.” 

of mahabat khan 

Mahabat Khan, the man primarily responsible for the 
defeat of Shah Jahan, was regarded by Nur Jahan with 
■suspicion. He was .separated from Parvez and ordered to go 
\n Bengal. He was asked to furnish an escheat account ; his 
st'H-in-law was brutally treated. It aj)i)eared to him that his 
Him was imminent. Jahangir and Nur Jahan were at that time 
f)ii tlieir way to Kabul. On the banks of the Jhclnm Mahabat 
Kltaii surrounded the Imperial camp with his Rajput horsemen 
aiul captured the Kmperor, intending to secure his own terms. 
.\nr Jahan tried to lead an attack on Mahabat Khan’s men, 
luu slie failed and decided to join her husband in his captivity. 
S'> Mahabat Khan’s coup-de-mam was successful, but success 

.short-lived. The Im])crial army, now commanded by him, 
i»ri)ceeded to Kabul with the Kmperor and the Empress. At 
Isalnil Nur Jahan succeeded in releasing her husband by a 
sirategcm. It was now Mahabat Khan’s turn to fly. He joined 
Shah Jahan in tlie Deccan. Shah Jahan in his distress was 
)’linking of escaping to Persia, but events took a very favour- 
:i!>lc turn for him. Parvez died in October, 1626, and Jahangir 
ii'iiiself died in October, 1627. Shah Jahan hurried up from 
the Deccan to secure his inheritance. 

( UARACTER OF JAHANGIR 

Terry observes about Jahangir, “Now for the disposition 
of that King it ever seemed unto me to be composed of extremes ; 
tor sometimes he was cruel and at otlier times he would .seem 
’o be exceedingly fair and gentle”. Vhc was cruel enough to 
’•e able to stand by and see men fla:jfed alive ; at the same time 
iie was gifted with a fine aesthetic taste and a real love of 
nature. His literary attainments are clearly expressed in his 
nienioirs, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. Probably intemperance blunted 
•ns qualities. In religion he was not a bigot, but he did not 
inherit his father’s eclecticism. 
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SECTION II 
SHAH JAHAN 


SUCCESSION 

Shah Jahan ascended the throne in February, I62h 
Between the death of Jahangir in October, 1627, and tin. 
accession of Shah Jahan the attempt of Shahriyar to occupy tlit 
throne was frustrated by Shah Jahan's father-in-law, Asaf 
Klian. While Shah Jahan was hurrying up from the Deccan 
Asaf Khan set up Khusrau’s son Dawar Baksh as a stop-gaj» 
Emperor, defeated Shahriyar and blinded him. On the approach 
of Shah Jahan, Dawar Baksh was allowed to escape to Persia 
where he became n pensioner of the Shah. 

CAPTURE OF HUGHIJ (1632) 

The Portuguese established themselves in Bengal towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. They established their chief 
station at Hugiili (near Calcutta), which gradually became 
an important commercial centre. But they offended the 
Mughal authorities by exacting heavy duties from the local 
merchants, and they created consternation by kidnai)piug 
children whom they converted to Christianity. Under Shah 
Jahan’s orders Qasiin Ali Khan, Governor of Bengal, captured 
Hughli after three months’ siege. Many Portuguese were killed 
and a large number of them were sent as captives to Agra. 

DECCAN AFFAIRS : EXTINCTION OF AHMADNAGAR (1633) 

Shah Jahan, securely seated on the tlmone, was free to 
pursue a vigorous policy in the Deccan. Malik Ambar was dead 
and his son, Path Khan, was not trusted by the Nizam Shahi 
monarch Murtaza II. JTe imprisoned Path Khan and formed 
an alliance with Khan jtoan Lodi, an Afghan noble who waf 
ill rebellion against Shah mhan. Shah Jahan decided to attack 
the various strategic points of Ahmadnagar simultaneously. At 
the same time the Maratha chiefs received great support and 
encouragement from the Mughals. Murtaza II in his distress 
released Fath Khan, who murdered him and set up a boy Kiiif 
named Husain Shah (1630). Fath Khan agreed to recite tin 
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i'.iutba and to strike coins in the Emperor’s name. The re- 
'.Jhon of Khan Jahan Lodi was suppress-cd. Mahabat Khan 
. 1 ^ appointed Governor of the Deccan. The new Nizam Shahi 
(..iiatal, Dauiatabad, was captured with Husain Shah, the last 
of the dynasty, in 1633. Thus the Nizam Shahi Sultanate 
(.;i,ne to an inglorious end. 

1.1,CC\N affairs : BIJAPUR AND GOLKONDA 

A fresh complication now arose. The Sultans of Bijapur 
and Oolkonda tried to take advantage of the collapse of 
A’ madnagar and seize their adjoin ng territories. Shahji, father 
■ d the celebrated Shivaji, ^et up a puppet Nizam Shahi monarch 
and governed in h.’s name a portion of the Nizam Shahi 
(loininions. He was encouraged and assisted by Adil Shah of 
1) .lajinr. Parenda, a very .‘-trong fort which was formerly in 
rlu- hands of the Nizam Shahi Sultans, was now seized by the 
v'^uluin of Bijapur. Mahabat Khan attempted to take it but 
(ruled. He was censured by Shah Jahan and died of a broken 
licart in 1634. 

The Emperor made a supreme effort to consolidate his 
])Osition in the Deccan. He himself came to the Deccan to 
direct the operations in Fcbiua y, 1636. Three Mughal armies 
totalling 50,000 were to attack Bijapur and Golkonda and 
another numbering 8,000 was to seize Junnar, Poona, Chakan 
aiul Konkan territories which were being administered by 
Shahji. Abdulla Qntb Shah of Golkonda was too timid to think 
f"' a stiff resistance. He prom'sed to ])ay an annual tribute 
ol 8 lakhs and recognised the Mughal Emperor as his suzerain. 
The Sultan of Bijapur, however, offered opposition. The 
l^Uighal armies entered into his territory and advanced, burning 
iuid devastating. Internal disturbances also distracted the 
Ihjapur State. In May, 1636, the Stiljin of Bijapur agreed to 
u compromise. By the terms of the ^aty then concluded Adil 
bhah recognised Mughal overlord-'hJp and promised to respect 
die boundary of the State of Golkonda and to pay an indemnity 
of 20 lakhs of rupees ; but no annual tribute was to be paid. 
^Ic got a portion of Ahmadnagar territory including the Poona 
'1 [Strict and North Konkan, yielding a revenue of 80 lakhs 
'•f rui^ees. The rest of Ahmadnagar territory was annexed 
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to tlie Mughal Bmpire. Shahji was henimed in by 
Muglials and their allies—the Bijapuris, and at Mahuli ni 
North Konkan he had to make a complete surrender. He gavt 
up the puppet Nizam Shah and all the forts and territories 
occupied by him. He was allowed to retain a small jagir in 
the Poona district which he held as a vassal of Bijapur. 

DKCCAN AlU'AlRvS : AURANGZEB AS VICEROY (1636-44, 1652-57) 

The affairs of the Deccan were thus settled ; the Mughal 
boundary as also the boundary of the Sultanates of Bijapur and 
Golkonda were clearly demarcated. In July, 1636, Shah Jahan 
returned to Northern India, leaving his third son AuraiigzJj 
as the viceroy of the Deccan^ with the seat of his government at 
Aurangabad. This town, originally founded b}’^ Malik Am])ar 
at the village of Kharki, was named after Aurangzeb, who from 
his seat there administered the four ])rovinces of which the 
Mughal portion of the Deccan was then composed. In 16v^8 
the young vicero}' sent an army to conquer Baglana, a small 
Kingdom on the main route from the Deccan to Gujarat, which 
was easily taken. Aurangzeb’s first viceroyalty ended very 
suddenly in his disgrace and dismissal in 1644. Restored to 
powe‘r in 1645, he was sent to Gujarat and thence to Balkh and 
Badakhshan. In the Deccan there was a succes.sion of short 
and incompetent viceroyalties. Aurangzeb was re-appointed in 
1652. Fortunately for the Mughals, nothing hapi)ened to dis¬ 
turb peace in the Deccan during the period 1644-52. 

When Aurangzeb came to the Deccan for the second tinic 
in 1652 as its Subahdar, he found that the country had been 
very badly administered, the revenue had fallen off and the 
cultivated area had decreased. With the unsubdued States of 
Bijapur and Golkonda across the frontier, it was necessary to 
keej) a large fdfee in tlv* Deccan. The income did not balance 
the expenditure and thL young viceroy had to ask his father 
frequenth' for a subvenkon. This often led to a financial 
wrangle between the fathel and the son. Aurangzeb, howevc?, 
fortunately found a revenue officer of rare ability in Mur.shid 


' At this time Muphal Deccan consisted of four provinces ; (1) Khioc 
de.sh, (2) Kerar, (3) Telingana, (4) Ahmadnagar. 
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()iili Khan who made his administration memorable in the land 
rexeinie history of the Deccan. Murshid Quli Khan was an 
jnigrant from Khurasan. As Aurangzeb’s Vewan in the Deccan 
ht' was responsible for extending Todar Mai’s revenue system 
i!i the South. But he modified Todar Mai’s system to suit local 
•oiiditions ; in backward areas he did not insist on survey and 
I'-sussment but recognised the old usage of fixed lump payment 
plough or the method of sharing the actual produce. 
^^^lrshid QuH’s assessment was lenient. He re-peopled deserted 
Pages and restored normal life. To reorganise ruined villages, 
caDital was advanced when required. 

Not content with success as an administrator in the 
PcLcaii, Aurangzeb was also eager to pursue a policy of 
.egression against the Sultanates of Bijapur and Golkonda. lie 
wanted to secure for himself and his supporters the immense 
iU'hes and resources of these two States. Golkonda was very 
lertile, its capital Hyderabad was the centre of the rvorld’s 
diamond trade, and its monarch Qutb Shah was rich, weak 
1 ( 1(1 worthless. The Bijapur monarch, Muhainad Adil Shah 
1 1026-56), ruled over a Kingdom that stretched from the Arabian 

to the Bay of Bengal acro.ss the entire Indian Peninsula, 
lie died in 1656 and the succession of Adil Shah II, a young 
imiii of eighteen, was followed by disorder, of which the 
imb tious INIuglial viceroy was anxious to take full advantage. 

\rKANGZEB AS VICEROY: WAR WITH GOLKONDA (1656) 

With Golkonda Aurangzeb had frequent causes of quarrel. 
The annual tribute was in terms of huu, a gold coin of South 
India whose exchange value rose from Rs, 4/- to Rs. 5/-. But 
'hub Shah wanted to pay tribute at the old rate. He made 
extensive conquests in Karnatak (t.e., countiy south of the 
Rrisliiia). The Mughal viceroy comp^ined that this was done 
n thout the permission of his suzer^, the Mughal Emperor, 
hinaily, the affair of Mir Jumla precipitated a war in 1656. 

Muhammad Said, famous in History as ‘Mir Jumla’ (an 
'^‘Ticial title of the Golkonda State), was a Sayyid of Ardistan 
m Persia. The son of an oil merchant of Isfahan, this Shia 
‘id\'onturer sought a career as a merchant in the Shia State 
•f Golkonda and rose to be the prime minister of the State. 
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He became perhaps the richest man in the South, the 
of twenty mauiids of diamonds. With an excellent j,ark of 
artillery manned by European gunners and effective—almost 
independent—authority over the Golkonda portion of Karnaiak 
where he had secured an extensive domain, he overshadowed 
his own very incompetent sovereig^n Abdulla Qutb Shah. 
rupture between the two was inevitable, and Mir Jumla’s S(jn, 
Muhammad Amin, by his defiant conduct at the Darbar ])ie- 
cipitatod it. He was thrown into i)ri.son in Novehiber, I65S. 

This was Aurangzeb’s opportunity. Mir Jumla was already 
negotiating to join the Mughals. He and his son were appointed 
ill Mughal .‘service. On hearing of the captivity of Muhammad 
Amin, Shah Jahan issued a peremptory order for his release, 
and in case of his continued detention, the Emperor sanctioned 
the invasion of Golkonda. Already intent upon declaring wat, 
Aurang7X‘b very adroitly used this conditional permission to 
achieve his ])urpose. He did not give Qutb Shah any oppor¬ 
tunity to obey this peremptory order and treated his non- 
com]>liaiice as a sufficient cause of war. Golkonda was invaded 
ill February, 1656. Thus this war was not so much due to 
Shah Jahan as to Aurangzeb, and it would be wrong to regard 
this as the culmination of the policy pursued by Shah Jahan. 
ft was pre-eminently the outcome of viceregal rather than 
imperial aggression, a forerunner of the policy to be pursued 
if the viceroy of the Deccan succeeded in becoming the Emperor 
of India. 

The Golkonda campaign was short and swift. Prince 
Muhammad Sultan, Aurangzeb’s eldest son, entered Hyderabad. 
Qutb Shah fled to Golkonda, which was besieged by Aurangzeb 
in person. The siege progressed slowly. Aurangzeb refused to 
make terms, arguing in his letters to his father in favour of 
annexation. But Qutb Shah’s agent at Delhi succeeded in 
winning over Dara Shiikfeh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, from 
whom the Emperor leariiVthe story of Aurangzeb’s manoeuvre. 
The Emperor was indignant and issued peremptory orders to 
raise the siege. Peace was concluded on 30th March, 1656. The 
Sultan of Golkonda paid a war indemnity as also arrears of 
tribute amounting to a crore of rupees, and ceded a district 
Mir Jumla came to Aurangzeb’s camp and was thence summoned 
to Delhi, where he was appointed prime minister in the place 
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Sadulla Khan who had died recently. There was still one 
i-bject of discord with Golkonda. Qnlb Shah regarded what 
known as Hyderabadi Karnatak as his own. The Miighals 
. ,,,,-,idcrcd it as Mir Jumla’s jagir. 

IMNGZEB as VICEROY: WAR WITH BIJAPUR (1657) 

With Mir Jumla at Delhi the policy of aggression was 
ir.uinphant there. Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur died in 
Xfi\ember, 1656, and was succeeded by his young son, Ali Adil 
siiah II. Aurangzeb falsely represented to his father that Ali 
A'id Shall II was not really a son of the deceased Bijapur 
?i;onarch but a lad of obscure parentage, brought up in the royal 
luocm. Shah Jahan s-auctioned invasion, granting Aurang/eb 
|)t.nnihsion to ‘settle the affairs of Bijapur as he thought fit’, 
liidai fell, Kalyani ca])itulated, and the way to Bijapur was 
ojicn. The Sultan opened negotiations at the Imperial court, 
9iid Dara intervened on his behalf. Shah Jahan ordered 
Aurangzeb to make peace on the cession of the forts of Bidar, 
Kalyani and Parenda and the payment of a war indemnity of 
oik' crorc of rupees. Soon afterwards Shah Jahan fell ill, and 
111 anticipation of an impending chaos in Mughal affairs the 
Ihjapuris refused to surrender Parenda. 

CFuVTRAE AwSIAN POEICY^ 

Balkh and Badakhshan were regarded as the heritage of 
Ik'bur, and lay on the way to Samarqand, the capital of Timur 
;i!k 1 tlic scene of Babur’s early triumphs and vicissitudes. The 
^Iiighal Emperors were so long preoccupied with their wars and 
(-on(|uests in Northern India and the Deccan. After the scttlc- 
nient of affairs in the Deccan in 1636, Shah Jahan felt that he 
free to try to win the heritage of Babur. 

Nazar Muhammad, the incompetent ruler of Balkh and 
badakhshan, mismanaged the affairs^f his state ; rebellions 
bloke out everywhere. Even his S'^ Abdul Aziz was up in 
arms against him. Fearful of his security, he invited Shah 

‘ In Russian chronicles there is reference to an envoy sent by 
)'>>'l>nr to Moscow. During the years 1613-1(145 Indian traders settled 
the Volga. In 1625 an Indian serai was built in Astrakhan. In 
''■'■•5 a Russian trade agent visited India. (Nehru, Discovciy of 
!■ 308). 
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Jahan to help him. A Mughal army advanced vnuhi 
Murad in 1646 to take advantage of this turmoil. 
and Balkh were occupied. Na/ar Muhammad in conytcra.itio)) 
started for Isfahan. But Murad, anxious to leave the duli and 
uncong'eiiial land of Central Asia, returned to India, Ieaviii,Lj his 
army leaderless there. Auran/?zeb was then sent with Ali 
J\fardan Khan, the Persian who had .surrendered Qaiidaiiai 
Meanwhile, Abdul Aziz continued opposition to Mughal con¬ 
quest and consolidation. The Muglials found it inipos.sible to 
control the elusive Uzbegs who crossed the vulnerable line ol 
the ()xus and attacked or sacked Mughal outposts. The 
Emperor at last decided to abandon Balkh ; the fort was handed 
over to Nazar Muhammad’s agents in October, 1647. 

The main reasons for the failure of the Balkh expeditum 
were that the Muglnd nobles did not like the idea of servnii> 
in that distant and inhospitable region. They had become ton 
much accustomed to a life of luxurious dalliance to find gnin 
Central Asia suitable to their taste. They have been described 
as “pale jiersons in muslin petticoats.” Moreover, they could 
not secure the sympathies of the local people. The expedition 
cost the Indian treasury 4 crores of rupees, but not an inch ol 
territory was gained. 

RKl<ATIONS WITH PKRSTA 

In 1629 Shah Abbas I of Persia d'ed and Shah vSafi succeeded 
Safdar Khan, the Mughal envoy to Persia, informed his master 
that Persia was exposed to Turkish attacks as also to the 
incursions of the Uzbegs and the Astrakhans. Another envoy 
was sent to Persia to ascertain the truth of these reiiorts, osten¬ 
sibly to assure the Shah of the friendly attitude of the Delhi 
Empire. Ali Mardan Khan, the Persian governor of Qandahnr, 
had his differences Avit% his sove’'eign. He was persuaded h) 
surrender Qandahar to tn^ Mughals, and was given a very hiyh 
rank in the Mughal peer^e. The Persians tried to recover it, 
but were repulsed. Fortunately for the Mughals, Shah Safi wa^ 
busy campaigning against Murad IV, “the fighting Sultan of 
Turkey”, and when peace was concluded between Persia and 
Turkey, the Mughal position in Qandahar was already con¬ 
solidated. 
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Shah Safi died in 1642. Abbas II, who succeeded, was a 
p.cic boy and there were troubles almost inevitable during a 
■ i-.L-ncy. The Mughal failure in the Balkh-Badakhshan cam- 
, however, lowered Mughal pre-tige and encouraged Persia. 
\l hen vShah Abbas II came of age he made his pre])aratioiis in 
secrecy. Qandahar was invested by the Persians in 
]) ceinbcr, 1648, and occupied in Februar}'^, 1649. The failure 
ni the Miighals was due to lack of vigilance as also delay in 
-c'lding a relieving force. 

Bat Mughal prestige demanded that Qandahar must be 
' (>;i back. The first expedition under Aurangzeb and Sadulla 
ICii.in with 50,000 troops arrived in May, 1649. The fort was 
completely invested, but the lack of large cannon made it 
impossible to make any impression on the fort. Though in a 
1 Pitched battle 24 miles south-west of Qandahar the Mughals 
-.cnally defeated a Persian army, thev had to raise the siege, 
l lu' Persian artillery was much better than that of the IMughals 
and the Persian commander, Mihrab Khan, was an exceptionally 
.-.Me man. 


A second attempt was made in 1652 by Aurangzeb and 
Sadulla Khan. The incidents of the first siege were rei)eatcd. 
'I'lic Indian gunners could make no impro.ssion on the fort 
walls. The siege had again to be abandoned. A third attempt 
made in April, 1653, under the leadership of Dara Shukoh. 
lie had some success in the preliminary oj:>erations, but in 
die end he had to confess his failure. Mughal inferiority in 
lire arms was mainly responsible for this huxuiliating failure 
1<! re-occupy Qandahar. These three .sieges cost more than 
10 clores of rupees ; their failure ruined Mughal prestige and 
mihanced proportionately the military jirestige of Persia. “For 


Ntars afterwards the Persian peril hung like a dark cloud on 
die western frontier of India”. 


\\ oi? SUCCESSION (1657-1660) ^ 

On September 6, 1657, Shah Jahan suddenly fell ill. A 
'! niggle for succession was a rule rather than an exception in 
iiniurid history. But the" war that now began was more 
oiguinary than the succession troubles in the previous reign.s 
I "-cause the contestants were now almost equally poised, ‘each 
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of tlieiii having a princely train\ Dara, the eldest o: ,shaii 
Jalian’s sons, held ihe v^ceroyalties of Allahabad, the Punj^jj 
and Multan, which he g-overned through deputies. He uas a 
commander of 40,000 horse and held an almost royal po, ;[]f,j) 
as his father’s chosen .sllcccs^or. Because of Shah Jali.m’s 
excessive fondness for him “he never acquired experience in tlic 
arts of war and government ; he never learnt to judge men l)y 
the crucial test of danger and difficulty ; and he lost touch with 
the active aimy”. Shuja, the second son of Shah Jahan, was 
for seventeen years Governor of Bengal. Indolent by natuie, 
but caj)able of great cne'gy on occasions, he v/as incapable of 
any sustained effort. The third son, Atirangzeb, was the httesi 
of the brothers in this struggle for survival. Cold, calculatiin^, 
iidept in intrigue and tra ned in the school of experience, 1 r- 
was recogn'sed by the court’ers as the ablest of Shah Jalian’i> 
sons, as the man mo'-t likely to emerge triumi)hant. The 
imi^etuous, xdeasure-seeking, fooli:-li Murad, the youngest of the 
brothers, was the Governor of Gujarat ; with all his recklc-'S 
valour lie was no match for the deep artifice of Aurangzeb, with 
whom he formed an alliance at the very beginning of the 
contest. 

At the beginning, on receiving the news of Shah Jahaii’s 
illness, the three brothers combined against Dara. With Murad 
Aurangzeb vvas in a position to act in concert. Shuja was at 
a great distance and it was not i-iosslble to co-operate with him 
directly. Tliere was an agreement to meet near Agra. The 
ostensible object of this undcr'^tanding among the three brother^ 
was to free the Kmperor from the yoke of Dara. Meanwhile 
Dara had begun to strengthen his position. He transacted all 
public business in che Kmi)eror*.s name. Orders were issued 
to Mir Jumla f.nd other nobles uho were in the Deccan to 
return to North India. A reshuffling of the provinces wa^i 
projected. I 

Shah Jahan sufficients recovered by the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, 1657. Events, however, moved very fast. Murad crowned 
himself at Ahmadabad in December ; Shuja also jiroclaimed 
himself Emperor in Bengal. Aurangzeb, having completed lu'^ 
preparations and being joined by Mir Jumla with his excellent 
park of artillery, set out from Burhanpur in March, 1658. He 
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the Narbada in April and was joined by Murad near 
! Ijaiii. Aurangzeb had already entered into a solemn treaty 
Mill Murad that, in case of success, the latter would get the 
Ppiijub, Afghanistan, Kashmir and Sind and reign over this 
iciiion as an independent King. 

The first battle of this civil war was fought at Bahadurpur, 
near Benares, on February 14, 1658. Flere Shuja was defeated 
i)\ Dara's army, led by his son, Sulaiman Shukoh, and Raja Jai 
S:ri,‘j;h of Ambar. Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur and Qasim 
Klian were sent to oppose the advance of Aurangzeb and 
Murad, The hostile armies met at Dharmat, near Ujjain, on 
Al'iil 15, 1658. The Imperial army numbered over 35,000, 
exactly equalling in strength the army under the two brothers, 
but there was no unity in the Imperial camp—Qasim Khan 
rtiulered no assistance to Jaswant Singh—and the valiant Raja 
()[ Alar war was not a good leader. Aurang/.eb secured a decisive 
victory, which was naturally regarded as a good omen by his 
Mil)])ortcrs. “At one blow he had brought Dara from a position 
ol iiiimoiise superiority to one of equality with his own or even 
lower.” 

The most decisive battle of the war was, however, fought 
at Samugarh, near Agra. After his victory at Dharmat 
Aurangzeb crossed the Chambal and met an Imperial army 
under Dara himself. In the battle (29th May, 1658) the 
Imperialists numbered 50,000. But excepting the Rajput con¬ 
tingent and Dara’s own troops the re.st were unreliable, and 
Khalilullah Khan, one of the leading Amirs, had already been 
corrupted by Aurangzeb. No victory was perhajis more com- 
J)lcte and no defeat was perhaps more disastroxis. Ten thousand 
JiUiiporters of Dara fell in this fight and among the slain were 
Imperial commandants of highest rank—^nine Rajputs and 
nineteen Muslim chiefs are mentioned! by name. This battle 
really decided the war of successionj^ 

The rest of the story is soon j^old. After the battle of 
^mnugarh Dara fled to the Punjab. Aurangzeb entered Agra 
‘Uul the long captivity of Shah Jahan began in June, 1658. In 
liie same month Murad was imprisoned by Aurangzeb ; he 
lingered in the fort at Gwalior until December, 1661, w'hen he 

beheaded. After Murad’s imprisonment Aurangzeb pro- 
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ceeded to crush Data. Dara for soiiietime tried to hold the 
of the Beas, but Aurangzeb successfully sowed dissension iji Jii^ 
army. The unfortunate Prince abandoned Tahore, fled to 
Multan and thence to Sind, and then entered Gujarat. 
wanted to make a dash towards Agra on learning that Sliuju 
had advanced l^eyond Allahabad. On the way he received an 
invitation from Jaswant Singh who promised to join him witli 
the Ratliors. But Aurangzeb completely defeated Shuja a.l 
Khajwa on January 5, 1659, and by means of mingled threat^ 
of invasion and hopes of promotion won over Jaswant Singh 
with the help of Mirza Raja Jai Singh of Ambar. Deserted ]>y 
the Rajputs, Dara decided to hold the pass of Deorai. It wa- 
a hotly contested engagement, and Aurangzeb owed his succes,'- 
largely to Raja Rajrup of the Jammu hills and his people wlio 
were expert in mountaineering and who by a secret movement 
tinned Dara’s left rear (March, 1659). After this defeat Dara 
fled to Ahmadabad and then retreated to Sind with a view to 
fly to Persia by way of Qandahar. Malik Jiwan, a Baluchi 
chief of Dara (near the Bolan Pass), whose life he had oiux 
saved, was airproached for shelter, for Dara counted on hi-- 
fidelity. But the ungrateful chief treacherously arrested Dara 
and handed him over to the imperialists. Dara was put to deal!, 
on the 30th August, 1659. 

Shuja, defeated at the very beginning of the civil war by 
Dara’s army at Bahadurpur, was defeated again by Aurangzeb 
at Khajwa. He was then closely pursued by Muhammad 
Sultan, Aurangzeb’s eldest son, and Mir Jumla. Shuja, how¬ 
ever, secretly won the Prince over, and offered him the hand 
of his daughter Gulrukh Begain. The war continued m 
Bengal, Mir Jumla leading the Delhi army. Mir JumlaV 
strength continued to increase. Tanda, Shuja’s head-quarters, 
was threatened. Shuja had to abandon Bengal ; in May, 1660. 
he fled to Arakan wit\ only 40 followers. According to a 
Dutch report, he was slauW there by the Maghs in 1661. 

Prince Muhammad Sultan had in course of the Bengal 
campaign rejoined the Imperial side. He was destined to pa ^-- 
the rest of his life in prison. Dara’s eldest son, Prince Sulainian 
Shukoh, had fled to the Raja of Srinagar in Garhwal in 165H. 
He wa.s captured in 1660 and killed by slow poisoning in the 
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,;l of Gwalior in 1662. Shah Jahan remained do.sely coiifjiied 
liie A^>ra fort until January 22, 1666, when he died a natural 
,;illi. Aurangzeb’s treatment of his father ‘outraged not only 
(. m()ral sense but also the social decorum of the age*. 

, -ii.AlATE OF SHAH JEHAN 

Sluili Jahan was neither a great man nor a great ruler, but 
the A\hole he had a successful career ^vhich was brought to 
niglorious end by the civil war of 1657-60. As an adminis- 
!,,Lt,r he enjoyed a uell-deserved reputation for justice and 
.: .Dciicy. He did much to alleviate the sufferings of the i>eo]»le 
.'roiiig the terril)le famines which devastated the Deccan and 
r.inarat in 1630-32. He was, however, probably unconscious 
li 'he fuiidaiiiental defects in the administration and economic 
sicins of his empire. Bernier .says that the opi)ression of the 
1 '\inci.al Governor ‘often det)ri\ed the ])easant and artisan 
m! i1ic necessaries of life’. The costl}’ bureaucracy and the arm>' 
M’>>.()sed a ]icav 3 " burden on the people, which was further 
s) leased b\" the .splendid monuments erected by Shah Jahan. 
W h.lc the resources of the tax-])a.ver were being sj^stematieally 
ioi'iied, the army was steadily losing its efficiencx' and prestige. 
'I'h-' failure of the Mughal army in Central Asia and in 
fjaiulahar rex'ealed flisquieting symptoms of weakness vliich 
'■'ini.' into j>roininence in the eighteenth century. 

Ill religion yShah Jahan’s reign marks the beginning of that 
’(..icdon which reached its climax under Aurangzeb. He 
0.1 red the pilgrim tax, stojiped the construction of temples, 

I I'd encouraged conversion to Islam. Probably his intolerance 
'oi'' curbed to some extent by the liberalism of his favourite 
''Oil Dara. He was a devoted husband and a loving father, and 
tlu asiiersions ca.st on his character by some European travellers 
'll' probably baseless. 

I’^llNJSTEATtON OF JAHANGIR AND Siufk JAHAN 

Smith gives the following estimate of Jahangir’s admini.s- 
ation “The administration was not good. Every Governor 
luld do much as he pleased and ruthless severity was relied 
'1 for the repression of crime”. He also dismisses the evidence 
* Mauucci, the Italian traveller, that Shah Jahan governed his 

25 
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rCiiij>ire ‘ino.-'t perfectly’ and relies upon Bernier’s testiinoii\ i,, 
assert that the country was misgoverned. There is 
doubt that Jahangir’s laxity was responsible for consideralflc 
inefficiency in the Mansabdari organisation, but Shah Jali.in, 
capable and masterful, was responsible for a drastic reor;-!- 
nisation.’ In the words of IMorelaiid, though the quality 
administration varied from place to ])lace, its framework v.ts 
substantially identical and there was uniformity rather tlnu 
di\’ersity. 

In one respect, however, a departure from Akbar’s syshm 
l^ visible. In the matter of land revenue “orders issued in 
eighth year of Aurangzeb’s reign show that the assessors pro- 
l)()sed each year a lump sum and ai)])lied Akbar’s method o' 
land revenue collection only when a village or a larger ;ik;i 
refused. The village as a whole became more directly subiLci 
to the assessors and the individual ])easants to the stronger inoii 
among them. There was increase of pressure on the assess(l]^ 
and land-revenue met the increased demand of the vStatc . . . 
his successors insisted on the largest jmssible area of cultivation 
and raised the standard of the State’s demand from one-lliiu! 
of the gross produce to one-half.” 

The greatest check on officials and assignees was the fe;.. 
of the displeasure of the Emperor, and every body was anxioiu 
to avoid a scandal at the court. In the days of Jahangir, ainl 
more emphatically in the days of Shah Jahan, monarchical 
sui)ervision was a factor to reckon with in administration 
Shah Jahan was a kind and wise master, with a very respectable 
niimher of able officers around him. There are several instamv" 
in which he dismi.ssed harsh and exacting governors on tin 
complaint of the people. There was another check on official 
tyranny. What is forgotten is that in those days it was not s" 
much the individual a^ the community that counted. Com¬ 
munal pressure on tlA revenue officers is still a part of tin- 
traditions of the counti\. “In 1616, an officer employed m 
the customs house at vSurat did some violence to a leading Himln 
merchant whereupon the whole multitude assembled, shut up 
their shops and after a general complaint to the Governor Ich 
the city, pretending to go to the court for justice but will' 


* See pp. 356-357. 
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i-icli fair usage and fairer promises were fetched back”. There 
lie many such instances. Besides the strong communal 
,,;e-biirc we should also keep in mind the fact that there was 
.svstem of credit extending over a wide area which was 
eidependent of political limits and which served as a check on 
-.dividual whims and caprices. 

The great bulk of the revenue continued to be assigned 
i<, officers in the Mughal State service. William Hawkins, the 

Tvnglishman who held an assignment, gives us an idea that 
liic assignments were characterised by instability. A new practice 
. - introduced in the reign of Jahangir—the practice of making 
ail \Uawglia grant, which could be annulled only by the 
nilliority of the Emjicror and could not be resumed or varied 
hU other assignments in the ordinary course of administration. 
W'kii Shah Jahan reorganised the finances of the empire he 
.iisdo arrangements that sufficient areas should be reserved foi 
llic treasury. The practice of assignment continued throughout 
liic reign of Aurangzeb but towards the end the practice of 
i.'sniing the land revenue replaced assignments, when the 
Id’.iperor could no longer guarantee the peaceful enjoyment of 
li)e assignment. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

hem Prasad, Jahangir. 
h. Saksena, Shah jahan. 

Ihii Hasan, The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire. 
i' Saran, Provincial Government of the Muglials'. 

^i<*reland. From, Akbar to Aurangzeb. 



CHAPTER XIX 

AIJRANGZEB 


SECTION I 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE REIGN 

The victor of Dbarniat, SaiiiUKarh, Deorai and Khajwa w 
formally enthroned in June, 1659, and assumed the title >>! 
‘Alaingir’. His reij^n ih divided into two almost equal pans, 
the llrst (1658-1681) of which was jiassed in Northern Ind'a 
and the second (1682-1707) in the Deccan. Durin,e; the first haii 
of the rei^n the centre of interest was in the North where tlii. 
most important events happened. The north-eastern frontm, 
the north-western frontier and Rajputana were the scenes '>i 
Mughal miiitary activity m Northern India. In the Sonfn 
Shivaji was during this j'eriod welding the Marathas into ,i 
nation in defiance of I\Iughal authority, though he was nm 
formally crowned as an iiideiiendent monarch until 1674. IK' 
kept the Mughals busy in ihc South during this period. Duriu,.^ 
the second half Northern India was so much neglected that il 
became a iilacc of secondary iinjiortance and the Emperor will' 
his court, soldiers and best officers lived in the vSouth whcio 
momentous events happened. 

l ine NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER 

Mir Jimila was appointed viceroy of Bengal-with orders ‘c 
“imnish the lawless zamindars of the province, esiiecially tho^c 
of Assam and Magh (Arracan).” The Mughal frontier hail 
l)eeii pushed in 1612 Vo Goalpara and Kamrup in western 
Assam, a Mughal Faujdck being stationed at Gauhati ; but tli'- 
Ahoms had violated this iVontier, and the Raja of Cooch Bihar 
liad also defied Mughal authority. Starting from Dacca in 160! 
Mir Jumla annexed Cooch Bihar and entered Assam. In March. 
1662, the invading army reached Garhgaon, the Ahom capital : 
the spoils taken were enormous. The Ahom King, Jayadh\^-'i 
vSingh, being put to flight, the Mughal fleet completely aiiih' 
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ilated Ahom naval power. But the rainy season enabled the 
\lK)ins to attack the isolated Mughal outposts. Supplies failed, 

, .iiiinunications between the army and the navy were cut off by 
c Ahoins, and an epidemic broke out in the Mughal camps. 
' iic'ii the rainy season was over, Mir Jumla resumed the 
,,‘Misive and successfully won over some of the lieutenants of 
t’lC Ahoin King ; but he fell seriously ill, the Mughal army 
.'If now got almost out of control. A treaty was concluded 
o. nominally favourable terms, the Ahom King agreeing to 
a heavy war indemnity and an annual tribute and to cede 
s. Mje districts. Mir Jumla died on his way to Dacca in March, 
The districts ceded b}^ the Ahom King were soon after 
1.)-^' lo the Mughals, and even Gauhati was wrested from them 
Im.r years after Mir Jumla’s death. A long desultory warfare 
Itu aii between the Mughals and the Ahoms, which was, how- 
ai.'. fruitless for the Mughals. The ruler of Coocli Bihar, who 
lui'l recovered his dominion, was, however, compelled to cede 
Kanepur and western Kamrnp. 

Sliaista Khan, Mir Juinla’s successor in the Viceroyalty of 
Ikiiual, conquered Chatgaon (Chittagong) from the King of 
Ai.ikan in 1666. The Arakanese were worsted in naval combats 
aiul Chatgaon was made the seat of a Mughal Faujdar. Shaista 
Klian also captured the island of Sandwip in the Bay of 
hengiiL 

I'il!: NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER 

'I'he Pathan clans living in the villages leading from India 
t' Afghanistan and in the hills around rendered unwilling 
•ail.'giance to the Mughals and were always ready to take 
"i\antage of a weak governor or a foreign war to raise commo- 
h'Ms. The Mughal Government practically recognised the right 
llie.se hillmen,—the Afridis, the Yus^zais, the Khattaks and 
"1 :ers, —to levy toll on the traffic b^jlw^een India and Kabul ; 
tribal risings were nonetheless qiite frequent. 

In 1667 the Yusufzais suddenly revolted, rushed down in 
'• 'a‘ numbers, devastated Chuch and cut off communications 
Avecn Delhi and Kabul, as also between Kabul and Kashmir. 
i'N.' Mughal general Muhammad Amin Khan, however, suc- 
^ ded in quieting them by hard blows. In 1671 Jaswant Singh 
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of Jodhpur was placed in charge of the important output ;.t 
Jamrud. 

There was a rising of the Afridis and the Khattaks in 167j 
The Afridi leader Acmal Khan defeated Muhammad Aniin 
Khan, Governor of Kabul, at Ali Masjid. Muhammad Ainui 
Khan escaped to Peshawar, but ten thousand Mughal soldi».,N 
were killed and twenty thousand made captive and the Afriti'^ 
secured immense booty. The news of the victory resoundi d 
far and wide. The Khattak clan, led by the poet chief Khushal 
Khan, joined the Afridis and the movement was fast becomiiiti 
a Pathan national uprising against the Mughals. Shujact 
Khan was appointed by the Emperor to quell the rebels. 
Jaswant Singh was to co-operate with him. Shujaet Khan, 
who had risen from humble origin to high rank through the 
Emperor’s favour, despised the advice of Jaswant Singh and 
was slain at the Karai)a pass. To restore imperial prestiec 
Aurangzeb himself came to Hasan Abdal in June, 1674, and 
stayed there for more than a year directing operations. Now 
Imperial diplomacy became as active as Imperial arms. Inspitt 
of reverses the situation was sufficiently retrieved by the end 
of the year 1675 and the Emperor returned to Delhi. He found 
a very able and astute Governor in Amir Khan, who conciliated 
the Afghan chiefs, set clan against clan, broke uj) the con¬ 
federacy under Acmal, bribed profusely and kept the passes 
open to traffic. But Khushal Khan Khattak, the warrior, poet 
and patriot, kept the flag of Pathan freedom flying until hi.-^ 
own son betrayed him and he was imprisoned in the fort of 
Gwalior. 

The Afghan war had far-reaching consequences on 
Aurangzeb’s policy. It was ruinous to Imi)erial finances. It'' 
political effect was even more harmful. It “made the enqjloN- 
ment of Afghans in the ensuing Rajput war impossible. More¬ 
over, it relieved the prelfiure on Shivaji by draining the Deccan 
of the best Mughal trcwis for service on the North-Westcni 
frontier.’’ Thus the A^hans indirectly contributed to tin- 
success of the Rajputs and the Marathas. 

REUGIOUS POLICY 

Aurangzeb changed completely the character of the Muglm^ 
State as it existed under his predecessors. He wanted to ma’o 
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1 an orthodox Sunni State, although the vast majority of its 
„i})ulation consivSted of Hindus. He deliberately pursued the 
, olicy of converting dar-ul-harh (non-Muslim country) into dai- 
-Islam (realm of Islam). The administrative measures adopted 
V him in 'pursuance of this policy were well calculated to 
.iiicuate the sympathies of his Hindu subjects all over India, 
'n 1665 an ordinance was issued fixing the customs duty at 
.j per cent, on the Muslim and 5 per cent, on the Hindu 
tiadcrs. In 1667 the customs duty on the Muslims was 
.iholished while that on the Hindus remained. In 1669 he 
js' iied a general order to Provincial Governors ‘to demolish all 
ilie schools and temples of infidels’. In 1671 an ordinance was 
I---lied that clerks and accountants must be Muslims, but as it 
was found impossible to run the administration without Hindu 
as-.istance, it was ordered that half the peshkars should be 
Hindu and half Muslim. The Jeziyah, abolished by Akbar, was 
ic-imposed in all parts of the empire in April, 1679, ‘to spread 
[slam and put down the practice of infidelity’. This tax yielded 
a very large sum. In the province of Gujarat it yielded five 
\i\k\is of rupees a year. In 1695 all Hindus, with the exception 
<)l Ihe Rajputs, were forbidden to ride palkis, elephants and 
thoroughbred horses and to carry arms. 

Religious orthodoxy is seldom statesmanship. The re- 
inil)osition of the Jeziyah must be considered as more disastrous 
to the Mughal State than was the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to the Monarchy of Louis XIV. Shivaji’s protest against 
I lie Jeziyah ^vas recorded in a well-reasoned and spirited letter, 
kaj Singh’s protest shaped into a Rathor-Guhilot coalition 
against the Mughal Empire. The Jeziyah was abolished by 
I’arrukh Siyar in 1713, but it was re-imposed again in 1717 ; it 
was, however, not continued by Muhammad Shah, who con- 
"Klcred it impolitic to offend his Hindu supporters. Thus this 
iiiiase of intolerance did not long cMtlive the Emperor with 
•hfjsc name it remains associated, mit Jat, Bundela, Maratha, 
[Rajput and Sikh opposition could irot have been .so vigorous— 
and in some cases there would have been support instead of 
Opposition—but for this abandonment of a policy which Akbar 
<id embodied in the Mughal tradition. 

The Hindus were not the only victims of Aurangzeb’s 
rthodoxy. The Shias were alienated by his Sunni intolerance. 
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and the Bohras and the Khojas were persecuted. They couid 
not, however, attempt the foundation of anti-polity a^ did tl.. 
Jats, the Buiidelas, the ]\Taratlias, the Rajputs and the Sikhs. 

HINDU RIvSINGS 

In 1669 the Jats of the Mathura region rose under th, 
leadcrsliip of a /aniindar named Gokla and killed the Mughiii 
Faiijdar. They were cruelly suppressed ; Ookla was put 
death and his family w'as converted to Tslatn, The Jats ro^i 
again in 1686 under the leadership of Raja Ram, who wa- 
defeated and killed some years later. Then the Jats found an 
abler leader named Churaman, who organised a forniidabl. 
rebellion after Aurangzeb’s death. 

Aurangzeb’s policy of temple destruction led to a Bundel.' 
rising. The Bundelas were a Rajjmt clan settled in the trad 
which derived its name {i.c., Bundelkhand) from them. Bn 
vSingh Bundela revolted against Akbar towards the close of hi-> 
reign. Chamtiat Rai rose against Aurangzeb in the early pan 
of his reign ; he c.scajied cajiture by committing suicide. Hi,^ 
son, Chhatrasal, entered the Emperor’s service and served undet 
Jai Singh in the Deccan, where he found inspiration in Shivaji’' 
heroic struggle for liberty and faith. In 1671 he became the 
leader of the discontented Hindu po])ulation of Bundelkhand 
The opposition of the Bundelas to Mughal authority became a 
feature of local history for half a century till the Bundelas and 
the Marathas became allies. Before his death in 1731 Chhatrasal 
was able to carve out an independent princijiality for himseli 
in Malwa. 

The Satnamis, a ])eaceful Hindu sect living in the modern 
Patiala and Alvvar States, rose in 1672. They w^erc easily 
crushed by a large ISIughul force. 

Tegh Bahadur, the ni^h Guru of the Sikhs, was executeti 
on a warrant from the Emperor in 1675 and Guru Gobind Singh, 
son and successor of Tegh Bahadur, brought into existence 
the militant Khalsa, stamping on the hearts of his disciples an 
intense longing to be liberated from. Mughal rule. A riii.r 
dance of repression and revenge became as a consequence a 
feature of Sikh history. 
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VK IN RAjrUTANA (1679-1708) 

Maharaja Jaswant Sin^h of Marwar died at Jamrud in 
]) -L'lnber, 1678. Aurangzeb decided to seize his Kingdom, 
{; ugh two of Jaswant’s widows gave birth to two posthumous 
ut Lahore in February, 1679. Mughal troops poured into 
M i' war, and as that State was without a head, no organised 
", lance could be offered to the i)olicy of annexation, Indra 
sinjh Rathor of Nagor, a grand-nephew of Jaswant Singh, was 
u^.'giiised as the dependent Raja of Jodhjmr ; but the Mughal 
Klijinistratoi> and Mughal troops remained in possession of 
t!i' country. 

^'larwar is a desert land, but through it lay the best trade 
ini!U- from the Im]>erial capital to the rich city of Ahmadabad 
,iiul tlie busy port of Cambay. Its possession would drive a 
A.tigL between two halves of Raji)utana and the Rana of 
Mewar would be taken in the flank. If it became a quiet 
liri-ciidency, Hindu resistance to the policy of persecution 
'. 'iicli Aurangzeb henceforth intended to ])ursue w'ould be 
>\uikeiicd. 

(>ne of the ]>osthumous sons of Jaswant vSingh survived. 
Hi was named A jit Singh. He was brought to Delhi and his 
were urged before the Km])eror, who, however, ordered 
Miai the boy should be brought uj) in the Mughal harem and, 
Aiicn grown up, given a rank in the Mughal peerage. Faced 
uidi danger of extinction, Rathor chivalry found its leader 
n> Durgadas, W'ho became the champion of an almost hopeless 
and led Rathor opposition to Mughal injustice to a 
tiuiiiii)hant success. The Emperor sent a strong force to seize 
'll! Singh and Jaswant Singh’s widows. The Rathors des- 
l>^!alely resisted, and taking advantage of the confusion 
burgadas slij-iped out with Ajit and the Ranis in male attire. 
^Viiile the Rathors at Delhi continued |he fight Durgadas rode 
!■' '1 haste. Another band of Rathoy maintained a de.sperate 

-guard action ; the worn out Mughals gave up the pursuit 
’' I Durgadas with Ajit Singh reached Jodhpur (July, 1679). 

Aurangzeb now declared a milkman’s son as Ajit Singh, 
dironed Indra Singh and determined to reconquer Marwar. 

himself came to Ajmer and sent his son Muhammad Akbar 
>'lead with the Mughal army. The Rathors, after fighting one 
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pitched battle in which they were overwhelmed, aur,,! on 
guerilla warfare from the hills and desert The whole , 
of Mar war wai> occupied by the Mughals and placed under 
Faujdars stationed at convenient places. The cwblevu.-. 
religion were trampled under foot, the temples thrown (hiwn 
and mosques erected on their sites 

On the 2nd April, 1679, the Jeziyah, abolished by Aktmr^ 
was rennposed on the Hindus. Maharana Raj Singh of Meva; 
was asked to enforce it ; naturally lie felt offended. The motlui 
of Ajit Singh was a Mevvar princess ; she .sent an api)eal u, 
the Maharana for help against the Mughals. Raj Singh prcpaietl 
for war. The Kmperor anticipated him and invaded Meviai 
The Maharana abandoned the plains and even Udaipur, lae 
capital, and retired with all his people to the hills. Udaipui 
and Chitor were occupied by the Mughals and more tliaii 
200 temples were de.stroyed. But the Mughal positions in Mewui 
and Marwar were isolated from each other by the Aravalli 
Range w^hose crest was occupied by the Rana, and he descended 
east or we.st as he pleased and dealt his blows. Prince Ald),ii 
was more than once defeated in surjirise attacks. The Mughal 
army practically became motionless through fear. The Kinpemr 
in anger removed him to Alarw'ar and placed Prince A/.am in 
charge of the Mewar campaign. The Rathor> troubled i1k 
K mperor no less than the Udaipur clansmen. 

Akbar now joined the rebel Rajputs ; he deiiosed hi- 
father by proclamation and crowned himself Emperor in 
January, 1681. The diplomacy of Maharana Raj Singh wa'' 
responsible for this defection of Akbar. But the Maharana him- 
.self had died in October, 1680. His successor, Jai Singh, wa-' 
for sometime inactive and this was responsible for the delay m 
proclaiming Akbar’s decision. However, in January, 1681, 
Akbar began his march on Ajmer wdiere the Kmperor w^as then 
staying. If he had made a dash Akbar might have realised 
his ambition. But he ^llied and tarried on the way and tin. 
strength of the Emperor was in the interval more than doubhd 
Tahawwar Khan, Akbar’s right hand man, was murderenl 
Then a false letter prepared by Aurangzeb, praising Akbar l>>i 
bringing the unsuspecting Rajputs for slaughter by the Imi'e- 
rialists, fell as designed into the hands of Durgadas ; the Rajpi’i' 
suspected treachery on the part of Akbar, and galloped (’*1 
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confederacy was thus dissolved and Akbar had to fly as 
, ledly as lie could for dear life. Durgadas discovering the 
.a took Akbar under his protection and escorted him to the 
of the Maratha King Sambliuji, successor of vShivaji. 
i'.Jving advantage of the dislocation of the Mughal plan of war 
c.u. ed by the rebellion of Akbar, the troops of Jai vSingh 
ia\'.iged Gujarat and Malwa. But the Maharana was already 
out. In June, 1681, he concluded peace by ceding three 
piirnanas in lieu of Jeziyah. The Mughals withdrew from 
Ml war and the Rana was restored to his position. 

With Marwar, however, the light continued, the Rathors 
.iiilicipating the Maratha method of fighting, their hovering 
:ii)-l harassing tactics. This trucelcss war went on until a 
year after Aurangzeb’s death, when Bahadur Shah recognised 
Ant Singh as the ruler of Marwar. Sir J. N. Sarkar comments. 
Mu the height of political unwisdom, Aurangzeb wantonly 
].invoked rebellion in Rajputana, while the Afghans on the 
frniilier were still far from being pacified. With the two leading 
Raiiint clans openly hostile to him, the army lost its finest and 
iuo''t loyal recruits. Nor was the trouble confined to Marwar 
. 111(1 Mewar. It spread by sympathy among the Hada and Gaur 
clans. The elements of lawlessness thus set moving overflowed 
litfully into Malwa and endangered the vitally important 
Mughal road through Malwa to the Deccan.” 


SECTION 11 ^ 

SHIVAJl AND THE RISE OF THE MARATHAS 

Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha power which was more 
tl'.an any other responsible for the^ dismemberment of the 
Mughal Empire, was the second sojf of Shahji Bhonsle who 
luid sought like Malik Ambar to ^teni the tide of Mughal 
HfU'^ance in the Deccan but failed. The father worked as the 
cliampion of a decadent Monarchy. The son, a born leader, 
'Hew the best elements of the country to his side, welded the 
'larathas into a nation and breathed a new spirit into his 
i'"ople ; so what he built lasted long. His success was due to 
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hih constructive genius and the new spirit which he b}< 
into existence. It was not due merely to the incoiuj)etcni ■ <,1 
hi.s enemies. 

THK MARATflA COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 

The Maratlia country, the home of the Maratha peoi-U, 
is almost locked among hills. Great mountain ranges encl.,^t 
it on two sides—the Sahyadri Range running from north to 
.south and the Satpura and Vindhya Ranges from east to west. 
Minor ranges creek out from these parent chains. The countr\ 
comprises three regional division.s— Konkan, a narrow strip ol 
land between the Western Ghats (Sahyadri) and the sea ; Maral, 
a belt of land 20 miles in breadth, to the east of the Ghai>, 
extremely rugged ; Desk, further to the east, a vast rolliu.u 
blacksoil plain. The hilltops constituted natural fortresses, 
well i)r(>vided with water 'J'he jieople were simide, active, scii- 
rehant. 

After the Muslim conquest of the Deccan many Marathn 
chiefs rose to di.stinction a^ leaders of mercenary troops in the 
service of the Sultans of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkomla 
“A remarkable community of language, creed and life w.e 
attained in Maharastra in the seventeenth century even before 
political unity was conferred by Shivaji.” A great religious aiai 
social movement, tolerant and Catholic, associated with Hk 
names of Tukaram, Ramdas and other saints and prophets, 
prepared the ground for the political upheaval under Shivaji 

EARLY LIFE OF SHIVAJI 

Shivaji was born in the hill fort of Shivner near Junnai 
on 6th April, 1627, or, as some say, on 19th February, 163(». 
His mother, Jija Bai, was the neglected wife of Shahji. Hti 
deeply religious, almosttascetic, character exercised great in¬ 
fluence on her son. ShalrSii entered Bijapur service in 1636 aiv' 
w^as sent awa}^ to the Tungabhadra region in Mysore, an 1 
later to the Madras coast, to conquer new' lands for Bijajnii 
He took with him his favourite wife Tuka Bai and her s<'a 
Vyankoji ; Shivaji was left with his mother to live at Boon ^ 
in charge of Dadaji Kond Dev. The weight of evidence is in 
favour of the view that Shivaji grew' up unlettered, though h 
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, -urccl llie contents of the two great Hindu ‘Epics’. Dadaji 
l>ev died in 1647 and Shivaji became his own master. 

. , \Ji \ND RIJAPUR 

S]ii\aji had alre.ay embarked upon his career of adventure 
. ; ! p-jril. He took Torna from Bijapur in 1646, built a new 
at Rajgarh, and took Koiidana from a Bijajmr agent, 
iiji imprisoned m consequence of all this activity of 

or according to another view, for his own insubordina- 
Shivaji is said to have ai»])roachcd JMurad, the Mughal 
e, on his father’s beliali, but Siiahji’s release wa^^ actuallv’ 
.I’s to the mediation of two leading nobles of Bija])ur. Shivaji 

■ . ^ i ()niet for some years (1650-55) but acquired during this 
it> ' i! the strong fort of Puraiidar. In 1656 he annexed Jawli, 

■ liicii had barred the path of Ins ambition in the south. The 
...aquest of Jawdi was facilitated and completed by a senes ol 
; 1 meditated murders committed with Shivaji’s ]>revious 
:i,i; loval by his trusted agents. Like Slier Shah using treachery 
III Laming the b)rts of South Bihar, Shivaji also ])a\ed his 
\\.i\ liy fraud intermixed with force. His recruiting ground 
\wi' doubled and his dotir to the South opened. 

When Aurang/eb, the Alughal viceroy of the Deccan, 
'I]Idled his campaign against Bijapur in 1657, an atteni]>t was 
iiinde to win over Shivaji. But this rebel against Bijapur 
.mtliority had perhaps already decided to pursue a line of his 
ii''n and made a diversion in favour of Bijapur by raiding the 
" nith-wcstcrn corner of Mughal Deccan, while Aurangzeb was 
h'ne besieging Kalyani. Aurangzel) w^as furious when he heard 
'll the disturbances created by Shivaji. A Mughal army sent 
icamst him defeated him but could not do much as the rains 
"t'l 111 . Then came the news of the illness of vShah Jahan. 
hi foie leaving the Deccan Aurangzeb received Shivaji’s offer 
''i submission with outw'ard pleasure but without granting 
hiniial pardon. Jr 

Between 1657-59 Shivaji conquered the Northern Konkan 
i'oni Mahuli to near Mahad. The Bijapur vState, relieved from 
die ])ressure of the Mughal invasion, was now free to plan the 
nbjugation of Shivaji. Afzal Khan, one of the leading generals 
Bijaimr, was sent against him. He was instructed to effect 
t^e ca]>ture or murder of Shivaji by pretending friendship. But 
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Shivaji killed him at an interview (November 10, 1659 
weight of recorded evidence is in favour of the view Jh.it j, 
was a case of “])reveiitive murder. The Bijapur caiiiK 
jdunclered. The Maratlias now poured into the Soutli Kfokj,,, 
and the Kolhapur district. In July, 1660, Shivaji was, 
ever, compelled to evacuate the Panhala fort by a I3ija])ur 

SinVAjr ANJ) TIIK MUGHAI.S 

vTinder instructions from Aurangzcb his maternal uirIl 
S haista Khan, the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan, began his 
cani])aign against Shi\’aji early in 1660, occu])ied Poona, and 
captured the fort of Chakan and the Kalyan district in ih. 
North Koiikaii. Shivaji patched up a truce with Bijapur ;nu! 
made himself free to face the Mughals. One night in April, 
1663, Shivaji surprised and wounded the Mughal viceroy 'ui 
the heart of his camp, in his very bed chamber within the imiut 
ring of his bodyguard’, slew one of his sons, wounded two 
others, and escaped. This successful night attack imnieiiseh 
increased the prestige of Shivaji. In January, 1664, he sacked 
and j)lundercd the rich port of Surat and carried ofl' an 
immense booty. 

The Kmperor transferred Shaista Khan for his negligence 
and incapacity to Bengal and sent his ablest Hindu and 
Muhammadan generals, Jai Singh and Dilir Khan, against 
Shivaji (1665). Jai Singh managed the Bijapur vSultaii ver\ 
carefully, playing upon his hopes and fears in order to induce 
him to remain neutral in the war against Shivaji. With moiKs 
and promises of high rank he sought to win over Shivaji*'^ 
partisans. Having prepared the ground by his diplomacy he 
laid siege to the fort of Purandar. Flying columns ravaged 
Shivaji’s villages. Maratha efforts to raise the siege were 
frustrated. Such a steady pressure was maintained that the fall 
of Purandar became only^ question of time. But the farnihc'- 
of Shivaji’s officers were sheltered there. The fall of Purand a 
would mean their captivity and dishonour. Shivaji had to yield. 
He interviewed Jai Singh and concluded the treaty of Puranda’ 
in June, 1665. vShivaji ceded 23 of his forts and lands yieldiuc 
annually 4 lakhs of hun (1 hun=^ rupees). He retained 12 fori" 
(including Rajgarh) and territory yielding one lakh of hun 
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r.uou of ^e.vice and loyalty to the Mughal throne. He 
cd to he excused from attending the Darbar but proposed 
- -,rnd his son with a contingent of 5,000 horse for service 
. r the Kmpcior. 

After' this triu.iiph over Shivaji, Jai Singh 1)cgaii his cam- 
!i against Bijaimr. He thought it expedient to induce 
SI' with the most solemn oath and promises of high reward 
r., to,the Imperial court. In view of the fact that Adil 
s' .ill and Quth vShah united against the Mughals, Jai Singh 
an.xious to prevent a possible combination of the Deccani 
with Shivaji. Shivaji accepted Jai Singh’s assurances, 
K'U in', mother as regent during his absence and reached Agra 
1,1 ^I:ly, 1666. He was not treated with the honour and con- 
-.i(i'.‘rati(m which Jai Singh had ])romised and which Shivaji 
i!i( light he had a right to expect. He protested in the oi>en 
v'oini and later charged the Kinperor with breach of faith. He 
lorbiddeii the court and placed under restraint. The letters 
litlcii by Ram vSingh, son of Jai Singh, to his father, preserved 
.'t Jaipur, prove that there was a Mughal ])lan to send him on 
l^inghal service to the north-western frontier and it was even 
■inanged that he would be killed there. Shivaji, however, 
escaped by a stratagem from Agra and marched with a rapidity 
that could not be surpassed by the shortest route to the Deccan, 
‘.'here he reached in November, 1666. So rajiid was his march 
iluii it told U])on Ids health and he fell seriously ill at Raigarh 
Miinicdiatcly after his return. In his last will Aurangzeb is 
mmI to have written, “Negligence for a single moment becomes 
div cause of disgrace for long 3 ^ears. The escape of the wretch 
took place through my carelessness and I have to labour 
f'ind [against the Marathas | to the end of my life [as the result 
'■! itj.” The great Emperor was only conscious of his negli- 
. eiice. He was incapable of feeling that generosity and 
'Mniiathy might have converted this fcj^ into a friend. Cunning 
’.'lecraft is not statesmanship. ,y 

For three years after his return from Agra Shivaji lived 
'>^17 quietly at home and made his peace with the Mughals in 
b''68. The Emperor recognised his title of ‘Raja’ but did not 
--tore his forts. The Yusufzai rising in Peshawar kept the 
'^bighal army busy. During these years of peace Shivaji laid 
*’e foundations of his governmental organisation. In 1670 he 
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renewed his war with the Mughals, recovered several of 
forts and looted the rich port of Snrat for the second ti^n^ 
his first sack of Surat having taught him that this place Wi.Mli'j 
supply him the means of war. Prince Muazzam, the MuLi.al 
Governor of the Deccan, quarrelled with his associate l .in 
Khan. The Prince himself was inactive and Shivaji was alns».i 
free to do whal he liked. Shivaji defeated the Mughal geik'.-i 
Daud Khan and made raids into Berar and Baglana. His cmii- 
])Tvigiis against the Mughals in 1671-73 were very success ni, 
He crowned himself with the greatest pomp and ceremoiu .it 
Knigarh on 6th June, 1674, and assumed the title of ‘Clihalra]);iii’ 

IMeanwhile the IMughals were finding the greatest difticiut\ 
in holding their own against the Afghans in the north-w^M 
Ah Adil Shah II was dead and ([uarrels had broken out ;i 
Bijapur lietwecn the Deccani and Afghan jiarties. Baha.lni 
Khan, Mughal Governor of the Deccan, tried to fish in lik 
troubled waters. lie came to terms with Shivaji. W.iii 
Golkoiida Shi\’aji entered into an alliance, its iiowerful H'lr.n 
Madanna Pandit being anxious to co-oiierate with him. Tl.i 
Sultan of Golkoiida was to jiay vShivaji 4{ lakhs a month aiui 
help him with'5,000 men under one of his generals. Shiv.in 
liromised to give his ally those parts of the Carnatic which li:n! 
not belonged to his father Shahji. The defensive alliaiut 
against the Mughals was strengthened. I'or this Golkoiida 
agreed to jiay an annual subsidy of one lakh of hun. In 1677 
vShivaji took Gingi, Vellore and other important iilace-, 
advancing as far as Cuddalore. His half-brother, Ekoji, 
the ruler of Tanjore. Shivaji seized some portions of Tanji w 
territory. The operations of 1677 and 1678 brought him territon 
ill the Carnatic worth 20 lakhs of /im;? a year and included '! 
hundred forts. Kkoji was also weaned away from his subordiim- 
tion to Bijapur. Shivaji returned to Panhala in April, 1678, 
JNIysore, whose northerni eastern and central jiarts he conquered, 
leaving an army of occujtetion in the newly conquered territoi'}' 
lie died on April 3, 168^. 

KX'I'ENT OF TERRITORY 

“At the time of his death Shivaji’s kingdom included :di 
the country (except the Portuguese iiossessions) .stretching fr<>i’’ 
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'R.jMuagar {modern Dharampnr State in the Surat Agency) in 
north to Karwar or the Gaiigavati river in the Bombay 
of Kanara in the south. Its eastern boundary included 
] 5 ;u. iaiia in the north, then ran southward along an irregular 
line through the middle of the Nasik and Poona districts 
ijii! ^ iicircled the whole of the Satara and much of the Kolhapur 
,l,.i A recent but permanent acquisition was the western 

Kin atak or the Kanarese-speaking country extending from 
jlt l .aiim to the bank of the Tungabhadra opposite the Bcllary 
of the Madras Presidency”. Besides this he was also 
J 11 ln^session of the northern, central and eastern portions of 
as also some IMadras districts—Bellary, Chittiir and 


u \ r. - AI )M1 N’ISTRATION 

Sliivaji governed with the assistance of a council of eight 
Ministers [Aslita P) ad liana) composed of the Pfslm’d or the 
\iulJ>va Piadhdna, the Mazumdai or the Amdtya, the 

or the Manhl, the Dabir or the Sdmanta, the Surnis or 
ilic Sacliiva, the Sendpati, the Pandii Rdo and the Nydyddht^a. 
T'k I'i'shu'd was the Prime Minister ; the other Ministers held 
-Rpartmeiital charges such as finance, record-keeping, corres- 
IMiiuU nce, foreign affairs, arin^^, religious questions and charities, 
iikI justice. All the eight Ministers, with the exception of 
\a] ■Ivddhha and Pandit Rdo, were also actually employed on 
nnlitary business ; during their absence on military duty 
; lliLir w ork at the capital was performed by deputies. These 
l^hidkanas could not select their own subordinates, who 
selected by the head of the State. During the Peshwa 
i’*-iiod these officers became hereditary but in Shiv^aji’s time 
they were not appointed even for life. They were liable 
l>e dismissed at the King’s pleasure. The King was the 
1'" 'I on which rested the whole adn^istration. Kverything 
dc]leaded on his personal ability. Ime Ministers formed an 
itdvisory body and carried out the King’s instructions and 
"^tii'erviscd the work of the departments. 

vShivaji’s Kingdom was divided into several provinces 
{P>ant)^ each of which was subdivided into parganas and tarafs, 
i'fsc village was the lowest unit. Shivaji left village comram 

26 
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iiities undisturbed in their internal organisation. Over a 
of these units there were hereditary Deshmukhs and Deshpixad^,^ 
Shivaji tried to jmt an end to this state of things without 
revolutionising the existing arrangements. He appointed ]i]\ 



own revenue ofl&cers but the Deshmukhs and Deshpandes Wi^re 
left in enjoyment of their perquisites. He prohibited tlien 
building of castles and demolished some of their stronghoidb- 
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abolished the intermediate revenue agency and adopted 
1 ilik Ambar’s revenue system with modifications to suit his 
'n 'litory. His officer Annaji Datto was responsible for an 
t’uhorate survey and fixed the rent at 33 per cent, of the 
produce. Shivaji later on demanded a consolidated rent 
.jo per cent. 

Shivaji also realised military contributions termed Chautli 
Sardeshmukhi from regions not recognising his sovereignty ; 
contributions amounted to one-fourth and one-tenth of 
I'lK -.tandard assessment of the place. “The i)ayment of the 
merely saved a place from the unwelcome presence of 
til., \Iaratha soldiers and civil underlings, but did not impose 
I)!! Sliivaji any corresponding obligation to guard the district 
li.-ni foreign invasion or internal disorder.” The realisation of 
nch contribution was justified by the exigencies of the .situation. 
Sliivaji could not realise a large revenue from the hilly lands 
(it the Maratha country. He had to fight with the Mughals, 
Hpapiir, the Sidis of Janjira, the Portuguese of Goa and petty 
M.i; 11 -independent chiefs like the Koli Rajas. He had to organise 
ail army, to build forts, to defend the newly acquired territories, 
to equip a fleet and to put down pirates. He had to make war 
IMv for war. 

MIIJTARY SYvSTliM 

Shivaji’s Mawalis and Hetkaris have become famou.s in the 
military annals of India. Shivaji selected them after a pei.sonal 
examination and each man was trained in the .school of 
e.xix rieiice. His army was mostly composed of light infantry 
ami light cavalry admirably well adapted to guerilla warfare 
'll'! hill campaign. The cavalry was divided into two classes : 
I'iiioiis and Silahdars. The Bargir was equipped with horse 
ami arms by the State while the Silahdar brought his own 
He never allowed his army to b^ncunibercd with heavy 
mills (a costly camp equipage. No was allowed to keep a 
' ''i'mn in the camp. A breach of this rule was punished 
I‘it.illy. The booty of every soldier was to be handed over 
the State. Shivaji i)aid his soldiers either in cash or by 
’uninent in ihe district governments. He did not pay by 
He enforced strict discipline in his army and it was 
''*''inably efficient. 
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Forts played a very important part in Sliivaji’s niiht;,;\ 
system. Every fort was under three officers of equal statu 
the Havaldar, the Sabnis, the Sarnobat —each of whom scrv,.(i 
as a check on the others. At the time of Shivaji’s death tli. j^ 
were 240 forts in his possession. Every important pass in ilit 
territory directly under his ])Ossession was commanded h, 
forts. 

It has been said that after the conquest of the Konknn 
Shivaji ‘put the saddle on the ocean’. 400 vessels of various 
and classes—ghurabs, gallivats, river crafts—were formed uiUi 
two squadrons commanded by two admirals. With the 
of Janjira Shivaji’s navy maintained a continuous fight, lib 
fleet was manned by the Kolis and other sea-faring tribes ol 
iMalabar. His principal port was Mai wan. The naval sjiiii 
roused by Shivaji did not die with him. The Angrias main¬ 
tained the naval icputation of the Marathas till the middle ui 
the eighteenth century. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OK SHIVAJI 

Shivaji’s career and achievement and the subsequent slices- 
of the INIaratha jiower cannot be explained by the standanl 
tlieory of adventure and freebooting or the illustration ol 
a sudden conflagration. Warren Hastings and Sir Chavtc- 
Metcalfe noted later that the Marathas were differentiated from 
the rest of the Indian people by the persistence of i)atriot]Mn 
under all vicissitudes. It would not, therefore, be wrong lo 
^ay that the impulse given by Shivaji endured in a sense lor 
about a century and a half. The imperishable achievement of 
his life was the welding of the Marathas into a nation and 
new si)irit which he breathed into his people. In the words ol 
a contemporary, he elevated the Maratha nation consisting oi 
96 clans to an unheawl of dignity. He created a conipoci 
military State with air^xcellent administration. Himself n 
devout Hindu, he observed toleration of all creeds, a chivaliy 
to women and a strict enforcement of morality in- the caiui> 
w'hich even hostile critics admired. But in the eighteenth 
century we come across not a compact military State but a loose 
confederacy, not an admirably well-disciplined army but ^ 
disreputable rabble. If many of his institutions failed 
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nr\’ive him we must seek an explanation for that in the subse- 
uciit history of the Marathas. But it was the spirit created by 
Tnviiji that was responsible for the fact that the “Marathas 
ore the brunt of the attack of the Mughal Empire at the zenith 
iIn splendour” and surprised the British statesmen even in 
;; second half of the eighteenth and the opening years of the 
,! icieeiith century by their persistent “reluctance to be con- 
1, eled with them,” 


SECTION III 

AURANGZEB IN THE DECCAN 

ltlCO\N' POEICY OF THE FIRST HAEF OF THE REIGN 

During the period 1658-1681 Aurangzeb achieved no decisive 
I (.Milt ill the Deccan except in 1665, when Jai Singh compelled 
S!ii\a)i to conclude the treaty of Purandar. The reasons that 
1 .111 he assigned for this lack of achievement in the South during 
!!k iirst half of the reign are the following: Prince Shah Alain, 
i") w as Governor of the Deccan for eleven years, waS timid 
111(1 uiieiiterprisiiig. His chief lieutenant Dilir Khan was openly 
('l ixi-'ed to him, and so inveterate was their hostility that 
Mnchal Deccan seemed to be torn by civil war. Moreover, the 
I'liiiperor was much too preoccupied with his wars with the 
uii/th-western frontier tribes and the Rajput States to be able 
l<< ^fiid a sufficient supply of men and money and to devote 
'^niiicieiit attention to the affairs of the Deccan. The three 
iHecani i)owers—Bijapur, Golkonda and the Marathas—could no 
!’ liger be pitted against one another. After 1662 there was 
‘•nie sort of understanding between Shivaji and the Government 
'i bijapur, and Shivaji did not molest the heart of the Bijapur 
Knifulom. The Sultan of Golkonda^as Shivaji’s ally. 

but events brought a complete Change in Imperial policy 
'der Shivaji’s death. The rebel Prince Akbar fled to the court 
'■ vSambhuji, son and successor of Shivaji. Aurangzeb decided 
' ■ go to the Deccan himself to crush Sambhuji and overpower 
^‘Kbar. He arrived at Aurangabad on 22nd March, 1682. With 
came three of his sons and all his best generals ; the 
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resources of the Mughal Empire were concentrated in the South 
Extensive operations were planned against the Maratha Kuu; 
and the rebel Mughal Prince ; but the Emperor, with his hut], 
in his family shaken, was “hesitating, suspicious, watchful ,ind 
seemingly capricious and self-contradictory.*’ 

SAMBHUji (1680-1689) 

Shivaji was succeeded by his brave but pleasure-loving sou 
Sambhuji, who did not fully realise the gravity of the Mug hul 
menace. Instead of concentrating his strength against tin.* 
Emperor he frittered it awa> in desultory campaigns against 
smaller enemies like the Portuguese and the Sidis of Janjira. 
Prince Akbar, estranged from the violent and capricious Maratlia 
King, embarked for Persia in 1687. While Sambhuji was sunk 
ill pleasure, his adnunistratioii was hopelessly disorganised by 
internal rebellions and court intrigues. When Aurangzcb 
directed the full strength of the Empire against Bijapnr nnd 
Golkonda, Sambhuji made no attempt to avert their fall, 
although he must have known that it was a danger common 
to all the Deccani powers. For the time being his sporadic 
raids were rightly ignored by the Emperor, who turned lnj> 
attention seriously to the Marathas after the fall of Bijapnr 
and Golkonda. Sambhuji himself was captured by a Mughal 
general while enjoying an ‘unguarded life of debauchery’ at 
Sangameswar. He was put to death with horrible torture m 
March, 1689. Many of the Maratha forts, including Raigarh, 
Shivaji’s capital, were captured, and Sambhuji’s entire famdv, 
including his minor son vShahu, fell into Aurangzeb’s hands 

ANNEXATION OF BIJAPUR (1686) AND GOLKONDA (1687) 

After his arrival in the Deccan Aurangzeb wasted about 
four years in fruitless attempts to capture Prince Akbar and 
ill half-hearted operati^s against the Marathas. Then be 
decided to conquer Bijapurand Golkonda. Bija^iur was besieged 
in April, 1685, and captured in September, 1686. Golkonda ua*’ 
besieged in January, 1687, and captured through bribery ni 
September, 1687. The last Adil Shahi and Qutb Shahi Sultan^ 
passed their remaining years in the State-prison of Daulatabad ; 
their territories were annexed to the Mughal Empire. 
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Aiirangzeb has been blamed for the absorption of Bijapur 
,j,,; (lolkoiida ; it has been argued that these Muslim Kingdoms 
. ht have helped him in crashing the Marathas. It is very 
joiii.tful, however, whether these decadent Sultanates could 
stood successfully against the new-born Maralha i)eople. 
\j( i cover, it is necessary to remember that, from the day wIkmi 
A'.jiar cni])arked on his policy of expansion south of the 
\ n.dhyas to the day when Aurangzeb entered Golkoiida, the 
cojnj'lete subjugation of the Deccan was the consummation 
uhs'li Mughal tiolicy aspired to achieve. The rulers of Bijapur 
lia(! an annual revenue of 7 crores and 84 lakhs of rupees, 
besides crores of tribute from vassal Rajas and zainindars. 
(hdkonda, when conquered, had a revenue of 2 crores and 87 
Itkiis of rupees. The.sc two Shia powers in India were in touch 
the vShia Monarchy of Persia, the traditional enemy of the 
Mnehal Kmpire. They were also in an advanced stage of 
•Iciime, torn by faction, governed by “political Bedouins,’' 
tin;ilile to check the triumphant and exultant Marathas. An 
.uhanciiig aggressive power cannot put limits to its advance 
ii!ilc,s> a natural frontier checks it or some other power as strong 
1)1 stronger stops it. It is significant that Aurangzeb, who had 
iriikd as a Prince to conquer Balkh and Badakhshan and to 
ice-'iiquer Qandahar, made no attempt as Emperor to restore the 
prestige of Mughal arms in these regions and to secure the 
’loi itage of Babur and the strategic fort of Qandahar ; he sought 
i!k easier and iierhaps more profitable line of advance in the 
N)nth. He underestimated the Marathas, but greater men than 
Ik have made such mistakes and have been ruined as a con- 
'uinence. Napoleon’s failure was largely caused by his inability 
t'» estimate the toughness of national o])posilion in Spain. 

In conquering Bijapur and Golkonda and in trying ' to 
^■‘lujuer the Maratha State Aurangzeb pursued what was the 
K.ilural trend of Mughal foreign policy, but he did this in a 
"KiniicT peculiar to himself. “The ^nghal crescent rounded 
fullness,” but the decline was 'l^ible in the last eighteen 
of his life. He could not treat Shivaji with the statesman- 
hhe generosity that characterised Akbar’s treatment of the 
l\:vj]»ut chiefs or Jahangir’s treatment of the Mewar Prince, and 
had not the soft corner for a sovereign in distress as Shah 
J ihaii had shown for the rulers of Bijapur and Golkonda in 
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1656 and 1657. He vva.s pitiless, unsympathetic, and in his 
years out of touch with reality. He could only crusli, 
could not conciliate. Even his reconciliation with Dur^Htthis 
was very short-lived and the war-weary Rathors, who LduKij 
have been easily placated, continued to be enemies ol tht 
"Mughals. He could have made an honourable peace v \[\, 
Rajaram, recognising him as King of the Western Deccan and, 
Konkaii, and returned to Delhi. A senile obstinacy made liin; 
oblivious of the risk he was incurring by continuing his falnois 
campaign against the Marathas. Aurangzeb lacked one real 
gift—a very fine and rare gift of high statesmanship, the 
of limits. 


Tlin MIHIHAI. EMPIRE AT ITS ZENITH 

In the last years of Aurangzeb the IMughal Empire exlemkd 
from Ghazni to Chittagong and from Kashmir to the CanialK' 
“In Maharastra, Kanara, Mysore and the Eastern Karnatak hi^ 
rule was, however, disputed and this region has been dcscril)^' 
as do-amli or as obeying a double set of masters’*. This \:M 
Ihnpire was divided into 21 Subahs : (1) Agra, (2) Ajmei, (3! 
Allahabad, (4) Bihar, (5) Bengal, (6) Delhi, (7) Kashmir, (Si 
Lahore, (9) Gujarat, (10) Malwa, (11) Multan, (12) Tluitla 
(Sind), (13) Grissa, (14) Khandesh, (15) Berar, (16) Aurangab.ul, 
(17) Bidar, (18) Bijapur, (19) Hyderabad, (20) Kabul, (21) OiuHi 
Excluding Afghanistan, which had a revenue of 20 /a fen s' in 
Akbar’s time and 40 lakhs under Aurangzeb, the Mughal EmpiU' 
under the last Great Mughal had a revenue of 33 crorcs niul 
25 lakhs, as contrasted with 13 crorcs and 21 lakhs under Akhn: 
This was the yield of the land revenue. The proportion <'f 
assignment {jagir) to Crownlands {khalsa) in the last years of 
Aurangzeb may be guessed from the fact that the sum of 
27 64 crorcs was assessed on jas:irs and 5'81 crorcs on khalsa 

\ 

I.ONG WAR WITH THE MARATHAS 

By 1689 Aurangzeb reached the zenith of his pouGi , 
Northern India as well the Peninsula laj’- at his feet, 
seemed to have been gained by Aurangzeb now ; but in reality 
all was lost. It was the beginning of his end. The saddc"^ 
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ui.l most hopeless chapter of his life now opened. The Mughal 
j jtipire had become too large to be ruled by one man or from 
, ,iie centre .... His enemies rose on all sides ; he could defeat 
i.nl not crush them for ever .... The endless war in the 



j^c'ccan exhausted his treasury ; the Government turned bank- 
■'h't ; the soldiers, starving from arrears of pay, mutinied . . . . 
'‘ apoleon I used to say, ‘It was the Spanish ulcer which ruined 
■‘!c’. The Deccan ulcer ruined Aurangzeb.” 
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After Samblmji’s death the Marathas bewail what was realU 
a people’s war. Rajaram, his younger brother, became Ip.m 
acknowledged head of the Maratha State ; but there was v.<> 
Maratha Central Government. Rajaram took shelter in 
strong fort of Gingi in the Carnatic, which became the ceiitu 
of Maratha enterprise in the east coast. Every Maratha cai)la',ii 
with his own retainers harassed the Mughals. Aurangzcb 
confronted with an ail-pervasive enemy ‘from Bombay b, 
Madras across the Indian peninsula, elusive as the wind, wiil!- 
out any headman or stronghold whose capture would result n 
the exhaustion of its power’. 

The tide turned against Aurangzeb in May, 1690, wlun 
Rustam Khan, a top-ranking Mughal general, was defeated anrl 
taken captive by the Marathas. The attempt to capture Panliaui 
from the Marathas ended in failure. Two enterprising Marallia 
generals, Santaji Ghorpade and Dhanaji Jadav, made incessant 
raids. So great was the terror of the name of Santaji that “then 
was no Imperial Amir bold enough to resist him, and evei' 
loss he inflicted made the Imi)crial forces quake.” He was 
murdered in a domestic feud. The Mughals captured Gingi in 
1698 ; but Rajaram escaped and returned to Satara, where !n- 
orgaiiised a new army. The Emperor now devoted his atteiiti'in 
to the sieges of successive Maratha forts. A fatuous campaign 
now began which is best described in the following words. 
‘‘A hill fort captured by him after a vast expenditure of time, 
men and money, the fort recovered by the Marathas from tin- 
weak Mughal garrison after a few months and its siege begun 
again by the Mughals a year or two later. The siege of eight 
forts—Satara, Parli, Panhala, Khelna, Kondana (Singhgarhl, 
Rajgarh, Torna and Wagingcra occupied five years and a half.” 

Rajaram died in 1700. He was succeeded by his minor son, 
Shivaji III. The Regency was taken up by Rajaram’s inastcrtul 
widow, Tara Bai, who continued to lead the counter-offensoc 
against the Mughals. jNi’e Marathas began to plunder tin- 
Mughal territories not only in the Deccan but also in Mab\u 
and Gujarat. In 1706 a large Maratha army threatened tin 
Emperor’s camp at Ahmadnagar. 

Worn out by the indecisive Maratha war, the Empero'' 
fell seriously ill ; he retreated, closely pursued by the Maratlr^n 
In the midst of universal disorder, desolation, misery aiui 
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. tilution, with a sense of utter frustration, he withdrew to 
\iiiuadnagar in 1705. The Maratha counter-offensive gathering 
,,ioinentuin became completely dominant. At his journey’s end 
great Kmperor was fully conscious of the failure of 
!,, Deccan campaign. He died on February 20, 1707, at 
iiiadnagar. 

U.VRACTER and POLICY OF AURANGZEB 

Auraiigzeb wrote in his last letter to his favourite son Kain 
jiakhsh, “Worldly men are deceivers (literally, they show" 
vvheat as sample and deliver barley). Do not do any w'ork in 
i.iiMice on their fidelity.” In his lonely eminence, suspicious 
(it all men, this last Great Mughal in his last davs saw in the 
]i()!itical disorder around him that his officials were really unfit 
an positions of trust and responsibility, lacked initiative, made 
In'- administration ineffective, his arms unprosperous. SaduUa, 
fanidus in the days of Shah Jahan as a very wise administrator, 
(iiif'c leniarkcd to a pessimist, “No age is without men of 
•iliiiity. What is needed is a wdse master to find them out, 
(liLiKsh them, get his wwk done by them and never lend his 
^aiv, to the whispers of selfish men against such ofl'icer.^.” 
lii'-inte of Aurangzeb’s minute supervision, checks and counter¬ 
checks, there was an atmosphere of mere self-interested com- 
liliance in the higlier ranks of Mughal vStatc service as contrasted 
ith the manly tradition of personal responsibility and personal 
th Notion of the days of Akbar and Shah Jahan. 

Wlicn Muhammad Akbar rebelled, Aurangzeb in his letter 
'-ought to diSvSuade him from following the path of “ill-luck”, 
fi’.e rebel Prince wrote in reply, “How can the path which 
Nour Majesty himself has trod be the path of ill-luck?” 
Aiirangzeb’s breach of allegiance to his own father, and the 
to which he consigned his broth^s, had its nenie.sis. His 
eldest son Muhammad Sultan joined Spuja and had to be thrown 
prison at the very beginning of the reign. Then came the 
hellion of Muhammad Akbar and he had to be hounded out 
'*> India. Prince Shah Alam, the eldest of his sons living in 
h*77, was found negotiating with the ruler of Golkonda, 
P'^Uiaps to save that Monarch’s throne and dynasty. This was 
•'yarded as treason. He was arrested and thrown into prison 





»f^ the amst of •7;'"'■"«. j, ,• 

op Ak court, ran (o A,* ,rife 
s/appwtS- A« iBees ao(/ /Z7c»fl%, / -'JM b„ 

\0 fte ground what I had been rearing up for „v , 

rears'/' In in's operations against the Marathas rc*/i„-,.v cokj] 
not /^e ]>1hcc( 1 oil Azam ami if^aiii Bahhsh. who ne/6‘ aii\i-tij^ 
seetirc Maratha aid in the impending war of succession, in j^s 
death hed Aurangzeh expressed an anxious desire to j>arMii)ii 
the emjhre amon,£j his sons to avoid Gghtiiig between aunit's and 
slaughter of mankind. 13nt his own example wa.s too inde;i))]\ 
ini]pressed on the political mind of Mughal India to make snoli 
a thing possible. 

Austere in morals, never .swayed by favourites, his strenjili 
of will amounting almost to obstinacy, this great Monaroli 
furnishes an example of the familiar lesson that countries iu;i\ 
be overgoverned. With less of pomp than his European loh- 
temporar 3 ’ Louis XIV, he had not less of the lu.st of eom]iKs! 
and oi ovcr-centralisation. Foreign travellers as also Mnsliiii 
chroniclers describe with admiration his marvellous iiidustrv in 
administration. Besides holding daily' courts and Wediiestl.'i\ 
triaK he wrote orders on letters and petitions with his on, n 
hands and dictated the very language of official replies. I'Iil 
I talian ])hysician Gemelli Careri thus describes the Emi)ernr^ 
])ublic audience of March 21, 1695, “I admired to see him 
endorse the petitions (of those who had business) with his own 
hand without spectacles and by his cheerful, smiling coimte- 
nance he seemed to be pleased with the employment.” A vrr> 
learned and competent scholar, he was largely responsible im 
that great digest of Muslim Law made in India bearing In." 
name, Faiawa-i-Alaingiri, which has regulated Islamic jushon 
in India ever afterwards. But such a ruler could not be i 
success as an administsator. lie could not quicken bunmii 
energies by his example i^nd lie belongs as an administrator 1" 
the tamer race of toilers. 

Aurangzeb has been described as “the greatest of the Or^nt 
Muglials save one” inspite of his failure which was prodigior.- 
He failed as an administrator, he failed also as a statesm >1 
For t^his we must seek au explanation in his character as al"'’ 
in the policy that he pursued. It has been pointed out abew^ 
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111 hi^'policy of conquest he had no sense of limits. The 
preaching consequences of his religious iiolicy can hardly be 
nphasized. 

; U-SE OE ADMINISTRATION 

Ain'aiigzcb’s attempt to suppress the Marathas and his long 
, lu'c in the Deccan undermined the foundations of “Mughal 
.,'c. the sole justification of the Mughal Empire”. Manucci, 
t;,.. Italian traveller, tells us that in 1705 , as Aurangzeb with- 
(Ikw fioni the Maratha-country, “he left behind him the fields 
, ■ I’lR-se provinces devoid of trees and bare of crops, their idaccs 
iMii- taken by the bones of men and beasts”. Trade almost 
in the Deccan. Almost continuous warfare caused 
(K-'kition and universal disorder. Imperial dominions in the 
Mahva and Gujarat were desolated by ^ilaratha bands. 
lAL-n where war was not raging Provincial Governors dis- 
icL;urded Imperial prohibitions. “Lawlessness reigned in many 
nl.;. ill Northern and Central India. The old Km])eror in the 
(.11 i)fl Deccan lost r.ll control ever his officers in Hindustan, 
the administration grew slack and corrupt.” Administrative 
lieehne was naturally accom]»anicd with ]mblie disturbances, 
“'rile treasury was empt}^ the Imperial army knew itself beaten 
aiul recoiled from its foes. The centrifugal forces tvere asserting 
ih inselves successfully, and the empire Avas ready for disruption. 
A -treinious reign of fifty years ends in colossal failure”. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THK MUGHAL EMPIRE: A GENERAL SURVEY 


SECTION I 
LITERATURE 

A "lorious and victorious reign stimulates tlic activities oj 
the human mind. “The wealth of Ind dazzled even 
accustomed to the ])omp of Versailles”. A long i)eriod of peauv. 
a strong and wise government, a rich heritage of culture, and 
sympathetic sovereigns created exactly those conditions Uiat 
lead to a brilliant levival of letters and fine arts. This glorunb 
epoch in the realm of Indian art and letters is marked by tliu 
enlightened patronage of three remarkable members of tin. 
reigning family—Akbar with his genius of epic grandeur, Shall 
Jahaii with his excellent taste and his magnificence, and Dara, 
the mystic, emotional, eclectic philosopher. Jahangir, though a 
dilcItantCj Avas also a skilled connoisseur and a generous patuai 

INDO-PERSIAN LITERATURE UNDER AKBAR 

The Indo-Persian literature of Akbar’s reign had one of 
its ablest authors in Abul Fazl, an intimate friend of Akbar 
He must lie regarded as the greatest historian of India writing 
in Persian. His tv\’o famous works are Akharnama and Ain-h 
Akbari. The former, written in praise of his hero, gives 
political and military history ; the latter is an administratiAc 
and statistical return. Abul Fazl has been described as a great 
flatterer ; his style is full of circumlocution, turgid and obscure 
Ulochmaii, hoAvever, eniDhasiscs his love of truth as well a' 
his correctness of inforVation and rightly says that “tin 
total absence of personal grievances and of expressions of if* 
will towards encompassing enemies sho\A' that the exi)anse <• 
his large heart stretched to the clear ofiSng of sterling wisdom” 
The charge of affectation of style is not applicable to his Ain-'- 
Akbari. This administrative and statistical survc}’’ represente > 
a half-fluid condition but there is no denying the fact that In 
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official position gave him access to any docuinenl he wanted 
consult and his long career and training in various depart- 
iil^ and his undoubted ability make this laborious record of 
'outemporary of the highest historical value. 

Other important historians of the “Age of Akbar” were 
i; id.uini, author ol M'untakhab-ul-Tmvarikh, and Nizam-ud-din, 

■ nihor of Tahaqal-i-Akhari. Badauni was a hostile critic of 
\0>ar ; Nizam-ud-din is perfunctory. Among the poets writing 
: Persian Faizi, Abul FazPs brother, must be considered as 
i'll. best. lUochmaii says that “after Amir Khusrau of Delhi 
Mnhammadan India has seen no greater poet than Faizi”. 
I'S' ngh illiterate, Akbar had a very liberal culture and he 
xiuAved an active interest in Persian translations of famous 
.'^.in-^krit works like the Mahdhharata, the Rdmdyana and the 

\lliiiiva Veda. Pie also encouraged calligra]>hy and music. 
'I'hc famous musician Tansen was a performer at his court. 
'!!!■■ Memoirs of Balmr was translated by Abdur Rahim Khan 
kimnav into Persian. Tlie Khan Khanan wrote under the 
I'Ui name Rahim in Arabic, Persian, Turki, vSanskrit and TPindi. 

IIMU IvATERATERE UNDER AKllAR 

Tulsidas {circa 1532-1623), the greatest of the Hindi ]»oets, 
lourished during the “Age of Akbar”. He lived a quiet life 
1 ' Ikiiares and, although perhaps unknown to Akbar, numbered 
^.qa Man Singh and Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan among his 
I'lmircrs. He wrote more than a dozen books of which the 
iH-st famous is the great Rdma-charita-nidnasa. This immortal 
'ork, composed in eastern Hindi, was written with a synqiathy 
^i^h human nature and knowledge of the human heart which 
ive won the loving admiration of the masses as well as the 
'itelligentsia. It is no mere translation of Valmiki’s Sanskrit 
indy ana but is quite independent i^its treatment. “Tulsidas 
• a poet of the greatest merit witji amazing fluency, richness 
'’-ul depth and a .sensitive ear for the harmony and melody of 
'■5)rds. His jioetry, insijite of its essentially spiritual tone, 

■ I'nvs with colour and beauty and occasionally grows even 
•■isuous, though the poet always seems to be apologetic about 
*• Tulsi made the countryside ring with the simple name of 
ham”. Sir George Grierson writes, “Looking back along the 
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vista of centuries we sec his noble figure unapproached an-.i 
solitary in its niche in the temple of Fame, shining in its owa 
pure radiance.'’ 

The famous Hindi bard, the blind poet Surdas of Agi^, 
graced the court of Akbar. He wrote in western Hindi, il- 
celebrated the life and career of Krishna in his elaborate son;.,- 
sequence Suiasagara, haid to extend to 60,000 lines. “Surih^ 
revels in beauty and does not hold himself back. Tulsi was a 
simjde devotee and almost puritanical”. Sir George Grierson 
writes tliat the language of vSurdas is the purest form of we.sterii 
Hindi speech but he prefers, as do many others, “the nobilily 
of character inherent in all that Tulsi Das wrote to the pleasir,- 
but gentler muse of his great contemporary”. 

IJTRRATUKIi it>:der jahan(;ir and shait jahan 

The imimlne given by the great Akbar continued throngli- 
out the reign of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. Jahangir was him 
self ail author of considerable merit and besides composing lu' 
celebrated Memoirs he encouraged the completion of a valuahlt 
dictionary, the Farhang-i-Jahangiri. The Indo-Persian historical 
literature of Shah Jahan’s reign was enriched by Abdul Haiiinl 
Lahori, author of the Badshahnama, and by Khafi Khan, auth' i 
of Muntakhah-ul-luhab. The Hindi poet Biharilal of Jaqmr, 
author of Saisatya or collection of 700 detached verses, lived iii 
the days of Shah Jahan. His work is regarded as “one oi 
the daintiest pieces of art in any Indian language”. Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Marwar was also a notable writer on Hiivli 
])oetics. Dara, a Sufi, a disciple of the Muslim saint Mian Mii* 
continued the philosophical traditions of his great-grand-fathci 
He was no apostate from Islam,—he himself compiled a luo- 
graphy of Muslim saints—^but he studied the Talmud and the 
Neiv Testament, the writings of the Muslim Sufis and the Hindu 
works on Vedanta. He as^-ociated with eminent Sufis like Mull*. 
Shah Budakh.shi, Shaikh\v[uhibullah Allahabadi, Shah Dil- 
Ruba, Muhsin t'ani and Sarmad. He wanted to interpret tc 
each community the highest truths of the religion of the other 
in accordance with his cardinal doctrine Sulh-i-Kul. 

A retrogression in Indian culture is clearly visible in tlu- 
days of Aurangzeb and Indian literature steadily fell back l«> 
a lower level. 
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SECTION II 

ART 


\, CIUTHCTURE UNDER AKBAR 

Akbar I)mlt very largely. The most famous iiionuinents 
Ills reign are Humayun’s tomb at Delhi, fortress palaces at 
M and Tahore and the buildings at Fathpur Sikri. The 
4 .ncliire of Humayun’s tomb at Delhi was the conception of 
{iKinayun’s wife, Haji Begam, who had been her husband’s 
c'/!i)i»anion in his forced exile in Persia, She gave to the build- 
in. :ut of the Mughal period a Persian incentive and introduced 
ill. innovation of placing the building in the centre of a park 
.neio^ure. Tlie palace fort of Akbar at Agra has walls about 
70 It. high, 'the first conception of dressed stone on such a 
i.iut' bcale’. Its main entrance, the Delhi gate, must be con- 
-.'.(kud as the most imposing and impressive gateway in India. 
Till fort at Agra sho\N's that the Rajput citadels must have 
^.•\elci^ed considerable influence on the architect. Fathpur 
Sikn, 26 miles distant from Agra, was converted by Akbar with 
magical s])eed from a hill full of wild beasts into a city with 
Limliens and elegant edifices. He occujned it during the period 
1569-85. The tolerant iiolicy of Akbar is evident even in his 
immunients and other works of art. In many buildings the 
indigenous artists were permitted to leave features characteristic 
<»t Jain and Hindu temples. This Hindu infl.uence is particularly 
i\’ideiit in Jodh Bai’s palace at Fathpur Sikri. The most im- 
!'rev-,iv'e thing at Fathpur Sikri is the Buland Darwaza which 
(-'iiiiniemorates Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat. “Each art culture 
kas Usually one form of utterance in which it finds the readiest 
iikaijs of expression and with the Mughals it was the entrance 
gateway”. His building activities influenced indigenous schools 
"1 art 'Mughal foundation breaking out into Hindu exuberance’ 
illustrated at Ambar and at Jodhpur. jAbul Fazl thus describes 
bar’s style of architecture : Majesty plans splendid 

gdinces and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment of stone and clay”. 

k\fXTING UNDER AKBAR 

Painting was used extensively as an architectural decora- 
by Akbar. The paintings of the Mughal period are com- 
27 
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iiKHily frescoes. Akbar collected numerous artists around 
at Fatlipur Sikri, the most famous of them being Khwaja 
Samad, a Persian, and the Indian artists, Daswanatli and 
Jlasawan. The eminent art of Indian i:)ainting revived and 
received a new direction under his patronage. “A new scIioq] 
l)egan to flourish, a school entirely of portraiture and ilhibira- 
tion, delighting in animated and crowded scenes in draniaiie 
motives. The atmosi^herc resembled that of Imperial liomt 
rather than that of Florence in the time of lyorenzo tlk 
AJagnificent. His patronage would have resulted in less of \aliK 
liad it not been for the example and opportunity it gav\ for 
tlie revival of indigenous schools of Indian art”. 

ART UNDER JAHAN(;iR 

Jahangir was a dilettante, with a trained e>'e for a i)Rtim 
Init unable to understand ‘the largeness and breadth recjinrul 
for architectirral effect*. The tomb of Akbar at Sikandara ik-ar 
Agra and Jahangir’s own tomb at Shahdara are unimpresMU 
structures, but in Akbar’s toTnb at vSikandara minarets risini: 
from the four corners mark a new step in the progress of Mui’lial 
architecture. Jahangir was a lover of miniature painting and 
his reign is remarkable for the perfection of the laying out oi 
the celebrated Mughal gardens, with squares in the form a! 
terraces, with artificial pools and numerous fountains. He con¬ 
structed the lovely Shalamar Bagh in Kashmir. A new depatturc 
in Mughal style of art is noticeable in the tomb of Itiniad-ml- 
dauln at Agra, due to the ‘refined feminism’ of the culliircJ 
consort of Jahangir. Besides its high aesthetic taste, it ^ 
important because it marks the transition from the siini»ki 
sandstone construction of Akbar and Jahangir to the 
marble structures of Shah Jahan 

V 

AKT UNDER vSHAIT JAHAN V 

Shah Jahan did not so much encourage literature or 
ture painting as did his predecessors, his entire attention Iv np 
devoted to architecture. His constructions are remarkable loi 
their elegance and grace. He built magnificent and 
exquisitely beautiful palaces at Agra and Delhi. In the words 
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ihi.' author of the Badshahna/nid, “I^ovely things reached the 
, ,.*ji of perfection”. In the Agra fort his marble edifices—the 
, aii-i-Am, the Diwan-i-Khas, the Khas Mahal, the Shish 
the Mussaman Burj, the Moti Masjid —are gems of the 
s^hal st 3 dc at its zenith. The new construction for which 
was resi)onsible at Delhi—the magnificent royal residence 
.j/ali he erected there—perhaps justifies his famous claim: 
i; iliere is a paradi.se on earth it is this, it is this”. The Jami 
if; jid at Delhi was constructed by him on a majestic scale, 
li.it at Agra with a ‘definitely intimate appeal’. 

I'lic finest flower of Mughal art was, however, the Tajmahal, 
,1 , liiibination of the finest art and the most exjiert coiistnic- 
1 -,!)’, evincing at the same time the highest artistic merit, re- 
iKu kahle scientific thought and technical skill, a perfect layout 
.I'll the mo.st .sensuous charm. Shah Jahan planned on the 
ilii' )>ite side of the Jumna his own tomb which would be a 
vi'l ca of the Taj in black marble, the two monuments to be 
'I'liaectcd by a bridge. The war of succession interrupted his 
-!ar. and his iinlilial .successor abandoned the project 

l':C) IMC OK MUCiHAI. ART 

With the reign of Auraiigzeb Mughal artistic activity comes 
1'’ an abrupt end. With all his religious zeal he did not erect 
a single tomb or a single mosque that can be regarded as a 
''plcndid monument. There is a decline in style. Aurangzeb’s 
i".’ •lOiiality was to a large extent responsible for this artistic 
ika ulence, but, as Percy Brown says, “Under vShah Jahan the 
'■'Uintrv had experienced a period of unrestrained production, 
ilurmg which its ex])onents had reached the summit of achieve- 
The usual sequence to such a condition is a marked 
of which art hi.stor\r provides .several notable instances, 
'iK 'iuling amon.g others that of the great schools of painting in 
‘ e of the seventeenth century, ^losc finest efforts were 
' ved by an interval of profound exhaustion. And so it was 
''' i’i the architecture of the Mughals”. In connection with 
dial art it has been pointed out that “anonymity was the 
i - " ticc of the country' and it is thus impossible to trace the 
don between genius and environment which is .such a promi- 
topic in the history of European art.” 
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SECTION Ill 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AS DESCRIBED 
BY EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

“The i^oimlation of India coiihisted of a small but extieinvl\ 
v\'ealtliy and extravagant upper class, a small and frugal mu idle 
class, a very numerous lower class, living generally on the saiijr 
idaiie of poverty as now.” 

The land was cultivated in small holdings by peasants w hn 
contributed the largest share of the revenues of the Stale 
Milling and manufacture were also organised in small units In 
view of the fact that the Mughal Government was not a stioue 
naval power and there was no big merchant marine, Indum 
merchants could not seek new markets ; but the Euro|>caii 
traders found that the commercial aptitudes of the Indian 
merchants were not inferior to those of the foreigners. 

In agriculture one remarkable change was the introduclion 
of tobacco. Its consumption developed with great rapiditv, 
Jahangir prohibited smoking in 1617, but Manucci wrote in llic 
early years of Aurangzeb’s reign that the farmer of taxes jian! 
v5,000 rupees a day for tobacco duty at Delhi. The demand oi 
indigo, cotton and silk also increased during this period. Tin. 
peasants were not so conservative as is thought generally. Tlicy 
were shrewd enough to follow the market. 

Saltpetre production in Bihar and iron production m 
Golkonda were important manufactures in the Mughal period, 
and the most notable thing during this period was the increased 
jiroduction of calico to meet the demand of Western Euroiie. 
According to Bernier, there was such a quantity of cotton and 
silk in Bengal that it might be regarded as the common store¬ 
house for these two kinds of merchandise for the Muahal 
Empire, the neighbourifl^ Kingdoms and even the countrie- of 
Europe. The new factor''in commerce was the large consuni])- 
tion of Indian silk in Japan and of Indian indigo, calico and 
saltpetre in Western Europe. The chief ports of India v. eie 
Eahori Bandar in Sind, Surat, Goa, Calicut, Cochin, Masnh* 
patam, and Satgaon, Sripur, Chittagong and Sonargaon it' 
Bengal. 
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Bengal’s export trade rapidly developed during this period. 
1681 the total value of Indian products exported from Bengal 
;,v llie English East India Company amounted to 18| lakhs of 
at a time when the rupee had more than twenty times its 
jH^-ciit purchasing power. The English, French and Dutch 
aiiuiial investment in Bengal effected a great change in her 
e,..rioiny. For many years the Mughal Emperors used to get 
Bengal only elephants and art objects as tribute. Shaista 
began paying 5 lakhs annually. During the later years 
o! Vurangzeb’s reign and the first four decades of the eighteenth 
ci iitiiry the surplus revenue from Bengal became the mainstay 
I'iK* Imperial family, 

Tlie ordinary course of production was at times interrupted 
ii\ laiiiines that were not certainly more frequent than they 
a.", now. In those days, however, a local shortage of food 
could not be quickly met by importation, and in India the 
iiadilum existed that ^aimless wandering in search of food’ 
\\:i' the indication of the existence of famine conditions. The 
(<oii<iinic life of a village, a town or a district would break up 
1>\ migration, disease, death. One of the greatest famines 
occurred in 1630-32 in the Deccan and Gujarat, dislocating 
.i.LU'iciilture, industry and commeice for many years. 

Ahiio.')t all contemporary foreign visitors refer to the cheap- 
nos of food in Indian towns and they usually attribute it to 
tin. fertility of the country. Tavernier says that even in the 
Mu dlest villages flour, sugar and sweetmeats could be procured 
m abundance. Manucci vrote about Bengal, “All things are 
great plenty here, fruits, pulse, grain, muslin, cloths of gold 
mid silk.” But Moreland, a modern writer, tries to explain 
dis in a different way : “The economic system .... may be 
I'-Jurded as operating to provide the urban iwpulation with 
Miisistence below cost. The harvest ^ut is still a familiar fact 
1*1 India .... at the period we art^onsidcring this recurring 
giiit must have been much more acute than now becau.se the 
pK'Dortion of produce to be sold was much larger while the 
I'lnalties attaching to default were much more severe. At each 
'im \’est there was an urgent demand for coin and the merchants 
'.\l!o held coin in stock would practically make their own terms, 
^doy had, however, to turn over the stock of produce in time 
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to be ill funds for the next harvest and since the urban po;-ua 
tion was proportionately small, this condition secured to theni 
supplies of food and other produce at less cost than if [\x^ 
markets had been free.” Moreland is at some pains to ptu^,^ 
the [joverty of tlie mass of the population in the sevente( i)t]i 
century against the cumulative evidence of almo.st all Euroj-van 
travellers. There was a much wider area of well-being iliau 
we can lind in the twentieth century. 

SOC IAL CONDITIONS 

Tlie European travellers who came to India in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries have left valuable evidence wit]' 
respect to Indian social institutions and economic conditioib 
besides giving us useful information concerning Mughal C<m\ 
and camp. 

The vSebastian P'riar Maurique in his liinerario refers to in- 
exj)erience in Bengal in 1612. He describes the fertility o! llu 
(janges plain, the magnificence of its cotton fabrics, reverciiu 
for the Ganges and the cow, and the self-immolation practised 
at Juggernatli and Saugar. Pietro della Valle, the Italian 
traveller, came to Surat in 1623. He refers to the absoluU 
freedom of religion extended to all in Gujarat. If this Italian 
traveller is to be believed, the practice of “Suttee” seems to 
have decreased by the Mughal discouragement of the rite 
Della Valle refers to ^hc scarcity of “Suttee” near Surat and 
Cambay. Akbar’s regulations against “Suttee” probably pro¬ 
duced some temporary effect. Nicolo Conti in the fiftecnUi 
century and Della Valle in the seventeenth century travello] 
in India with their womenfolk. It has been asserted with s<>iik 
truth that nothing shows the high state of Indian civilizati'ni 
as the immunity with which strangers in India could take tl’cii 
womenfolk with them. V'Had the jiositions been reversed and 
an Indian traveller attem]^ed to travel with his family throu-rl' 
any of the more civilised countries of Europe between tin. 
beginning of the fifteenth and the close of the sixteenth centipy. 
it is doubtful whether the treatment he would have received 
would have been in any way comparable to that which t1u 
natives of India, Hindu and Muhammadan alike, meted otil 
to their ‘Feringhi’ visitors.” 
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, s, i JSH TRAVELLERS 

Hawkins, the “Inglis Khan”, gives ns very valuable 
ination relating to the economic aspect of the Mansabdan 
cm in the lax days of Jahangir. Roe gives us an excellent 
jH; CMC of the royal camj), ‘one of the wonders of iiiy little 
,jM tcnce’. We learn from Purchas—his Pilgrims that Ha^^kin^ 
li,, ; to introduce two English sailors into the presence of 
T;il cagir ‘as is the custom and inanner of the country for no 
j,iiv/U may stay above twenty-four hours before the King to 
\ what he is and whence he cometh’. 

ilruton and Cartwright, two English merchants, came to 
ikiiciil in 1632. They stayed at Cuttack. Bruton went to 
i'uT! He says that the tem])le of juggernath enjoyed freedom 
ipim taxation until Akbar’s time. This shows that ulnle Akbar 
(]\(1 not allow any religious persecution, he would not grant 
iijv indulgence. Bruton writes thus about the people of Bengal : 
‘Ti'cv are notable, ingenious men let it be in what art or science 
MK‘\ci and will imitate any workmanship that shall be l)ronpht 
hcicrc them.” 

I KI NCH TRAVELLERS 

111 1666 three Frenchmen were in India—Bernier, Tavernier 
ainl 'I'heveiiot. Bernier was a physician, Tavernier a jeweller, 
Tlievenot the companion of a French merchant. Bernier’s 
Uisioty and his letters, Tavernier’s Six Fovdgc.s' and Thevenot’s 
\(nialive do not cover the same ground, Tavernier’s account 
the most important of the three. We are tohl by many 
■tern waiters that human life in India was held cheap and 
I'Unishmenls were sudden, arbitrary and severe ; but referring 
te the administration of Surat, Thcvciiot tells us that death 
v alence could not be inflicted by even the highest oflicials 
'•'’thout referring to the Mughal Emperor. We know that in 
lO'O, when Dr. Graff and another Dutchman were sent from 
to assist the recovery of theJDutch governor at Patna, 
Ui .y wore arrested at Monghyr, sketching plans of the city and 
dv fort. But the Faujdar had to refer the matter to the 
l»r (vdneial governor. ‘‘He had to consult the Emperor before 
(hiring to execute a foreigner caught in the act of flagrant 
monage.” Mughal administration in its best days was not 
Jheient, at least in certain matters that it regarded as vital. 
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Bernier is regarded as a leading authority for the reign „f 
Aurangzeb. After his remark that France before the Rev(.lu- 
tion was ‘held without the violation of any right’, it would not 
be unreasonable to conclude that he did not possess the facuU\ 
of judgment. But this adverse critic of Mughal rule, who gi\cs 
us a glowing picture of good government in France before tiu. 
French Revolution, thinks it necessary to draw the attentioii 
of his Government to the abundance of rice, corn and oliki 
necessaries of life in Bengal, its well-populated and well- 
cultivated condition, it^ tapestries, its embroideries and its sill 
and other manufactures. He explains why India always had a 
favourable balance of trade swallowing up gold and silver from 
other parts of the uorld. 


FOR Fl-RTHI{R STUDV 

Moreland, India at the death of Ahhar. 

Moreland, From Akhar io Aiiranf^zeb. 

Cambridge Uistory of India, Vol. IV. 

V. A. Smith, A Histo}y of Fine AU in India and Ceylon 
Iv. F. Oaten, Foreign Travellers in India. 



CHAPTER XXI 

VAhl OF THE MUGHAE EMPIRE 


SECTION 1 

SUCCESSORS OF AURANGZEB 

\\ \R OK SrCCKvSSIOX 

I'lic death of Auranj»zel) was followed by a war of siicces- 
-.loii ainotiR his sons. The eldest, Prince Muazzam (Shah alam), 
w.is in Kabul ; the second, Prince Azam, and the third, Prince 
Kaiii Bakhsh, were in the Deccan. vShah Alain, who had made 
secret preparations for the inevitable contest, marched quickly 
to A.qra ; his second son Azim-us-Shan, Governor of Bengal 
oil recall to the Deccan, had already marched with his Bengal 
trc.isure to Agra and taken possession of the city, though he 
li.i'l failed to take the fort. On the ap])roach of Shah Alam the 
ooainiandant of the Agra fort capitulated and vShah Alam thus 
uoi the accumulated treasurer in the vaults at Agra. The 
decisive battle of this fratricidal contest was fought near Jajau, 
to llie south of Agra, on I8th June, 1707. Azam had with him 
-I very big army of 45,000 foot and 65,000 horse. He was 
^ii)»ported by Asad Khan and his son Zulfiqar Khan, who had 
i>la\^ed a jirominent part during the last years of Aurangzeb. 
The loss on each side was about 10,000, but Azam’s army was 
completely destroyed. He himself lost his life as also his two 
■'Oils. But the civil war was not over yet. Shah Alam, known 
i'' sovereign as Baliadur Shah, had to march to the South to 
defeat Kam Bakhsh at Hyderabad on 13th January, 1709. Kaju 
I'nkhsh died of his wounds. w 

'=^h\di7r shah (1707-1712) 

Fortunately for Bahadur Shah, events in tlie Deccan had 
'‘hen a favourable turn. Before proceeding to the North to 
-viit for the throne, Azam had released Shahu, son of 
'"'anibhuji, from Mughal captivity. This was done on the 
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astute advice of Zulfiqar Khan. A civil war began ^ 
Maharashtra between the partisans of Shahu and those of Ta, a 
llai. The Maratha menace for some time ceased to trouhic 
Delhi. 

But in the Punjab the Sikhs luider the leadership of Banda 
were successful!carrying on a war of revenge against IIk 
M ughals. Though Bahadur Shah succeeded in taking the Siuli 
fort of Lohgarh, Banda escaped to the hills and the struggii. 
continued. Ajit Singh of Marwar submitted, rebelled aga'n 
and then submitted for the second time. The ruler of Marwai 
as also Sawai Jai vSingh of Jaiimr w’ere taken into Mughal 
service. 

Bahadur Shah died in February, 1712. He was ,!ii 
extremely weak man, far too old and easy-going to act with 
sustained energ}-. He was so undecided that he could not select 
his Wazir as betw'een Munim Khan, his old minister, and AsimI 
Khan, who joined him after Jajau with the prestige of service 
under Aurangzeb. He divided authority between the two wliuii 
made for competition in administration. 


JAHANDAR .SHAH (1712-1713) 

The inevitable civil war between the four sons of Bahadui 
vShah began immediately after his death. Azim-us-Shan, hi" 
second son, was the ablest of the brothers. But Jahandar Shah, 
the eldest, was supi)ortcd by Zulfiqar Khan, who secrclb 
brought all the tliree i)rinces together for joint action against 
Azim-us-Shan, who was then defeated and slain. The three 
Imothers, Jahandar Shah, Rafi-us-vShan and Jahan Shah, then 
fell out among themselves. The two younger brothers were slain 
and Jahandar Shah, a worthless profligate, now became the 
undisputed master. It wa^ really the triumph of Zulfiqar Khan, 
but the triumph was ver^ short-lived. About eleVen month" 
later Azim-us-Shan’s son, Farrukh Siyar, with the help of tw'> 
Sayyid brothers, Hasan Ali (later known as Abdulla Khani 
and Husain Ali, succeeded in defeating Jahandar Shah am! 
Zulfiqar Khan outside the city of Agra. Jahandar Shah wa^ 
murdered in prison and Zulfiqar Khan was strangled to 
death. 
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i vkrukh vSIYAR (1713-1719) and the ascendancy ok the sayyid 
brothers 

Farruth Siyar ruled for only six years. In the Akham-i- 
I'limgiri there is an alleged will of Aurangzeb in which he thu^ 
:ned his children about the treatment to be accorded to the 
S- \yids of Barha, the clan to which the two principal supi)orlers 
(,l I'arrukh Siyar belonged, “You should be extremely cautious 
]H dealing with the Sayyids of Barha. Be not wanting in love 
fui them at heart, but externally do not increase their rank, 
Ijcc.iiise a strong partner in the government soon wants to seize 
i!k Kingship for himself. If j^oii let them take the reins ever 
so little, the result will be your own disgrace*’. The Sayyid 
liiotlieis of Barha actually played the part of King-makers 
(luring the period 1713-1720. But this was only possible because 
i'anukh Siyar rvas ‘feeble, false, cowardly and conteni])tible’. 
Tlic exertions of the Sayyid brothers won Farrukh Siyar his 
Iriuitire. Abdulla was appointed Wazir and Husain Ali Mtt 
HakJishi. Besides these two chief offices they secured the 
i>o\ernment of two suhahs for themselves and one for an uncle, 
leaving to the Emperor’s friends and the Turani chiefs the 
lion’s share of offices. The fickle sovereign, however, began 
to plot for their overthrow. Quarrels recurred pretty often but 
wue patched up. Husain Ali was sent against Ajil Singh oi 
.Mar war. He compelled Ajit Singh to make an abject sub¬ 
mission, though the Emperor secretly instigated the Rathor 
Chief to resist. Farrukh Siyar had to send away to Bengal his 
leading adviser and favourite, Mir Jumla. Husain Ali was 
tliui given the government of the Deccan in supersession of 
Xi/.ani-ul-Mulk. The Emperor continued his plots against the 
S,'\’yid brothers. Husain Ali at last decided to start with his 
aniiy for the North ; he granted the Marathas the chauth and 
''■'nieshmukhi of the six subahs of the Deccan and a Maratha 
anny accompanied him in his Nor^^rn expedition. Farrukh 
■'^'^ar’s abject surrender was of no avail. The Sayyids took 
1‘Obsession of the Imperial palace, deposed Farrukh Siyar and 
h'd him to death two months after deposition. 

“There is a local tradition among the Sayyids of Barha that 
^'>ineone proposed to set aside the Imperial house altogether, the 
Cl rone to be transferred to one of the two brothers. Probably 
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the difficulty was to decide which brother should rci^u” 
Rafi-ud-darajat, a son of the third son of Bahadur Shah, 
set up as Emperor. Suffering from consumption, he began lo 
sink very fast and had to be deposed soon after, his broiiier 
Rafi-ud-daula, another sickly youth, being put in his pkicc. 
He died in September, 1719, and Raushan-Akhtar, son of Jaliai; 
Shah, fourth sou of Bahadur Shah, was put on the throne witli 
the title of Muhammad Shah. 


l AI.l, OF THF SAYYID BROTHERS 

The Sayyid brothers had made too many enemies and the 
court party leagued with Nizani-ul-Mulk who about this linii 
established himself in the government of the Deccan in o]>i>nM. 
tion to the Sayyid brothers. Husain Ali began his march to 
the Deccan with the Emperor but was assassinated, the Emperor 
conniving at the murder. The day before his assassination 1k 
is siiid to have boasted about making Emperor of anyone on 
whom he chose to cast his shoe. 

When Abdulla Khan heard about the murder he set up 
another puppet Emperor, Ibrahim, but the Imperial arni> 
turned northward and at Bilochjmr, a village on the Juinnii 
about live miles north of Hassanpur, Abdulla was completely 
defeated. He was poisoned in hi-j prison two years afterwards. 
Muhammad Shah ordered that the Sayyic^ should be referred 
to after their death, the one as Namakharant, the other 
Uaramnaniak. During the period of Sayyid ascendenc.v the 
Sikli movement led by Banda was cruelly sup])ressed. 


MUHAMMAD SHAH (1719-1748) 

Muhammad Shah w^ not the man to restore the prestirie 
of Imperial authority and to revive the glory of Imperial arm- 
He -was weak, devoted to pleasure, perhaps conscious of f'''- 
hopelessness of the situation. With a demoralised arm>, f 
disintegrating administration and nobility whose ‘professim 
was envy’, Muhammad Shah followed the policy of drift, 
during his long reign the dissolution of the Mughal Enip'^ 
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practically complete. The process of dismemberment was 
uun by Nizani-ul-Mulk, who successively became Viceroy of 
IMughal Deccan (1713-14, 1720-22) and Wazir of the 
ipire (1722-1724) and finally exercised practically indci)endent 
•,it,>nty ill the Deccan (1724-1748). He is the founder of the 
m -le of Hyderabad. Nadir Shah, before his departure from 
[Villi with his spoils, warned Muhammad Shall particularly 
Nizam-ul-Mulk whom iie had found to be the most 
ouiiiung, self-seeking, crafty and miscnipnlons among the 
lUitiers at Delhi. But if the Nizam as the ablest of the self- 
seising courtiers achieved the gieatest success in his career of 
imk].eiidence, others less able also achieved success as founders 
independent Viceroyaltics—Saadat Khan in Oudh, Alivardi 
Khan in Bengal, and the Rohilla Afghans in the region now 
known as Rohilkhand. The Marathas succeeded in seizing 
\ial\va, Bundelkhand, Gujarat, Berar, and shortly afterwards, 
i)ii'-sa. Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1739 left the INlughal Kmpire 
likcding and prostrate. Ahmad Shah Ahdali comidcted the 
work begun by him. 


rm- i>l'ppet emperoRvS 

Miihamniad vShah was succeeded by Ahmad Shah (1748-54), 
Alamgir II (1754-59) and Shah Alam II (1759-1806). The Delhi 
I'aipire gradually shrank to the northern half of the Gangetic 
Doab with some territory on the west of the Jtuima. The Jats 
111 the south and the Sikhs in the west encroached upon what 
remained in the hands of the jiuppct nionarchs—unworthy 
(le>cendants of Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahaii and Aurangzeb. 
i’hen in this region the government was not in the hands of 
die nominal Mughal Emperor and between 1784-1803 it was 
iiiciuded within the Maratha sphere^f influence. When, in 
Eord Take, the British comma^er-in-chief, entered Delhi 
iind the Maratha power in the Imperial capital collapsed, there 
an end of the phantom of Imperial authority. The name 
oi the dynasty was struck out from the pages of time in 1857, 
en the rebel sepoys sought to find a legitimate leader in 
d' hadur Shah II, the last of the Mughals. 

f 
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GBNEALOGICAI, TABBB OF THE LATER MUGHAUS 

Aurangzeb 

(1658-1707) 


Muhammad Sultan 
(died 1676) 

Bahadur 

Shah 

(1707-12) 

Azam 

(killed 

1707) 

Akbar 
(died in 

Pe- sia, 

1704) 

Kam Bakiisli 
(killed 17f!!)( 

Muhi-us-Suiiita, 




I 

Nekusiyar 

(1719) 

1 

Shah Jahan Uj 

r 

lahandcar Shall 
(1754-59) 

Azim-us-Shan 
(kil'ed 1712) 

1 

Rafi-us-Shan 

Jahan Siial, 
(killed 171 j 

1 

Alamgir II 
r 1754-59) 

1 

1 

I'^arrukh Sivar 
(1713-19)' 

j 

1 

Muhannnad 

Shall 

(1719-4S; 

Shall A lain II | 

(1759-1806) Muhammad 

1 ■ Ibrahim 

Vkbnr II (1720) 

(1806-37) 

Kafi-ull-daula Rafi-ud- 

(Shah Jahan 11) da^aiat 
(i719) (1719) 

1 

.\hmad Shall 
(1748-541 

1 

Bidar Bakli; 


Bahadur Shah II 
(1837-58) 


SECTION II 

PERSIAN AND AFGHAN INVASIONS 

The Safavi Knipire of Persia and the Mughal Empire et 
India bordered on each other. The Safavis and the Timnrid^ 
regarded each other as rivals, but in no instance did the Saf:ivi 
dynasty embark on a policy of conquest. Bernier saj^s, “If 
the Persian,-, were in a condition of irndertaking anythini; 
against Hindustan' whyt was it that in the last troubles rtnd 
civil wars which continu^’ so long in Hindustan the Persi;'’!" 
sal still and looked on when Dai a, Shah Jahan, Sultan Sln’ !'' 
and perhaps the Government of Kabul desired their assislatict 
and thej^ might, with no very great army, nor great exiien'C^ 
have seized on the fairest part of India beginning fi'om tin 
Kingdom of Kabul unto the river Indus and beyond it and 
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ac' themselves umpires of all things.” They might have 
taken advantage of Aurangzeb’s long absence in the 
Uh. Persia was not a menace to Mughal India, though it 
an asylum for Indian rebels and as a neighbour was 
ic .ardcd naturally as a rival. 

,^\ VSION OK NADIR SHAH (1738-39) 

The decline of the vSafavi Empire began earlier than that 
,,1 (lie Mughal Empire. Early in the eighteenth century 
tlution came, the Safavi Empire broke to j)ieccs, and 
Aieiian rule in Persia began in 1722. Ni/am-ul-Mulk advised 
Muli.iminad Shah to march to the assistance of the Safavids. 
T!'.- advice was, of course, rejected. But if the Mughal 
l',isi<eror refused to march to the assistance of the ruler of 
iVi'-ia, another delivxTcr a])pearcd in the person of Nadir Quli, 
v)U nf Imam Quli, a poor Turkoman. After expelling the 
Ai'.luins he deposed the Safavid ruler Tahmasp and became 
in 1732 and King in 1736. h'arly in 1737 he laid .siege 
lo tiie Afghan fort of Qandahar and many Afghans fled to the 
Miudial province of Kabul in the north. Nadir Shah sent an 
.inihassador to the Delhi Court to protest against this. The 
He!Ill Court detained the amba,ssador and sent no repE for 
about a year. The triumidiant Turkoman was not to be so 
casoy got rid of. He decided to invade India. The defences 
oi Afghanistan and the Punjab had been neglected by the 
clLclining Mughals. Nadir Shah had no difflculty in conquering 
Afghanistan. He then defeated the Indian forces guarding 
hit Khyber pass. Although jirimarily a cavalry leader, he 
ouihl also use his infantry to great effect, fie entered Peshawar 
’li Xoveinber, 1738, and resumed his advance in December, 
^ab.iriya Khan, Governor of the Punjab, submitted after some 
tance. Nadir Shah then marched from Lahore to Karnal 
oiiles north of Panipat), where met the Imperial army 
I’* hebruary, 1739. 

“The jiroceedings of the Imperial court during Nadir’s 
‘^' t>^ion form a tale of disgraceful inefficiency amounting to 
iiiibccility”. As Ohulam Hussain, the semi-contemporary 
lii)rian, says, *‘The roads and passes being neglected, every 
passed and repassed, unobserved ; no intelligence was for- 
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v\ardcd to court of what was happening; and neither i'.npernr 
iior Minister ever asked why no intelligence of that kind lvct 
jeached tlieir ears”. Mo serious attempt was made to resist ij]^. 
invader till hi.s arrival within striking distance of the IinjHijgl 
capital. 

After the fall of the Punjab the Emperor’s advis.is, 
amonjj whom must be included Nizam-ul-Mulk, decided i(, 
entrench at Karnal. The Persian arm^’^ numbered 55,000, tik 
total Indian force about 75,000. But the number of Indian iiou- 
combatants was excessive. Nadir did not make any frontal 
attack but secured Paiiipat, thus seizing the Mughal line (,[ 
communications with Delhi. The Mughal army was thus coni- 
j)elled to come out. The battle of Karnal was, however, prcci- 
]:)itatcd by Saadat Khan’s insistence on going out to the resem. 
of his cam]) followers. The battle lasted three hours, 8,000 
Indians being slain. Negotiations for peace began and atta: 
some discussion it was agreed that the Persian army wouhl i>(i 
away on payment of a war indemnit}^ of 50 lakJts. This arranut 
ment was upset by personal jealousy. Klian Dauran, the Mii 
Bakshi of the Emperor, died of his wounds in the Mughal caiiiii 
I'he Nizam induced Muhammad Shah to confer the office on 
his eldest .son. Saadat Khan, a captive in Nadir’s cami), wa- 
I)eside himself with jealousy and anger when he heard it. He 
assured Nadir vShah that if he went to Delhi he wouW get 20 
crorcs in cash and jewels. The Nizam and the Pmtperor m 
their next visit to Nadir Shah were made captives, and tin. 
invader marched to Delhi with Muhammad Shah in his tram 

A rumour spread in Delhi during Nadir Shah’s stay tbeu 
that he had been assassinated and in a riot some of his troo]!- 
were slain. In revenge he perpetrated a general massacre m 
which 20,000 were i^ut to the sword. He spent two month.^ at 
Delhi, issued coins in his name and the public prayer was road 
in his name as sovereigX^, He took with him booty which ba^ 
been estimated as high as 70 crores, including all the croxvn 
jewels, the celebrated diamond Koh-i-nur and the Peacocb 
Throne of Shah Jahan. At the time of his departure he placed 
the crown of Hindustan on the head of Muhammad Shah, 
ceded to the conqueror the trans-Indus territory of the Mu.ciba 
Empire. Thus was Afghanistan lost to the Mughals. 
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niiujFil ('rovenior of Lahore was also to send him 20 lakhs 
-i ^^a]- as the surplus revenue of 4 districts east of the Indus 
lie had conquered from local chiefs. This invasion left 

^}n,l^hal Empire ‘bleeding and prostrate’ ; its weakness was 
f,^.\c'ab'd and its prestige was destroyed. 

1N,\ >.-,!( )NS OF AliMAl) SHAH ABDAFl 

Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1747. Afghanistan was 
niatie all independent State by Ahmad Shah Abdali. He had 
collie to India in the train of Nadir Shah and he had seen 
,dtli his owm eyes hoiv weak the Mughal Empire was. lie 
iialui.illy followed in the footsteps of Nadir Shah. “With the 
: Kluahar ])ass and the Peshawar district in foreign hands, the 
I’nniab became a starting jioint for fresh expeditions against 
Delhi”. He invaded India for the first time in 1748 and seized 
l,.iliore ; but at Manupur near Sirhind he was defeated b\ a 
Mughal army nominally led by Prince Ahmad Shah. He in- 
\;Kled India for the second time in 1750. At Delhi the Iranis 
,uid the Turanis were quarrelling, and whth no help forth- 
runiing from the court, the Mughal Governor of I.,ahore, ISIir 
M:iniiu, bought him off by agreeing to pay him the surplus 
!t venue of the four districts east of the Indus that ^luhammad 
Sliiih had agreed to pay to Nadir Shah in 1739. 

I'he third Abdali invasion was undertaken in 1752. Mir 
■Maniiu was defeated near Lahore and submitted. Abdali con- 
‘liiered Kashmir and the Mughal Emperor, Ahmad Shah, ceded 
to luiii the entire country as far east as Sirhind. Abdali left 
Mir Mannu as his Governor in Lahore. The Mughal Wazir, 
^afdar Jang, a rival of Mir Mannu, did not come to his help ; 
iiv was making ])re])arations for war in Oudh and Allahabad 
'•'hile the IMughal F'mperor made this territorial cession to 
Abdali. 

Tiie fourth Abdali invasion too^ place in 1756-57. Mir 
^lannu was dead and the disorganised condition of the Punjab 
i^au.sed by his sudden death brought the invader again to India. 
He entered Lahore and marched straight upon Delhi. The 
^ohilla Chief, Najib-ud-daula, went over to him. The Wazir, 
baad-ul-Mulk, surrendered without fight. Abdali looted on an 
'-'norijious scale. All men, rich and poor, aristocrats and com- 

28 
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moiiers, big merchants and hniali cultivators, were indiseiiun. 
nately plundered. Abdali sacked Mathura and plniKkieO, 
Brindabaii, but an outbreak of cholera in his camp coinpellcd 
him to retreat. The i)ooly which he took with him has 
valued as high as 12 crorcs. The helpless Mughal KmitLioi 
Alamgir IL was forced to cede formally the Punjal), KasUiui: 
and Sind. \^bdali left his eldest son, Timur Shah, at Lalior^. 
as liis viceroy for the government of these ceded tracts. Bir 
the Marathas under Raghunath Rao came to the Punjab 
expelled Timur Shah within a year. This made a war to iii, 
finish between the Marathas and Ahmad Shah Abdali iiic\ itali!(, 
Abdali came, as was not unexpected, in 1759, and uiidei fiu!, 
a campaign t l nit culiinnatcd in the decisive third battle h 
P anipat. Ahmad Shah did not profit much by this^ victory 
Ilis troGjiS clamoured for their pay which w’as in arrears iniil 
insisted on being- led back. He wdthdrew’ in March, 17t)l. 

Abdali’s idea now’ w^as to rule over the Punjab, vSirhiiul, 
Kashmir and Sind, wdth Delhi, Agra, Mathura and othei 
reserved for plunder. But the rise of the Sikh iiow’er vi.r, 
soon made untenable his dominion over the Punjab 
He came to India in 1762, 1764, 1765 and 1767. With all 
military genius and the tradition of victory that attached to hr 
name he failed to crush the Sikhs ; the cunning Sikh strate:;\, 
his i>reoccupations elsewdiere, the disadvantage of fighting vvitl 
a nation in arms and the terrible vitality of the Sikh Kliahi 
(or commonw^ealth) foiled him and the sovcrcigntj' of the Sikh- 
became established in the greater portion of the Punjab. Kcciu 
puts it very ajitly, "A few incursions, each less successful thiiii 
its predecessor ; the famous Khalsa was to settle dowm, like ! 
wall of concrete, a dam against the encioachments of lb. 
northern flood”. 

The motives ot Ahmad Shah in undertaking his Indiai 
expeditions have been thus analysed by Kl]ihinstone. In fb 
first jilace, he expectei^thereby to consolidate his po\ver a 
home. Though his w'as a national Monarchy, he was hiin‘''.'k 
after all, an upstart. He hojied by means of his foreign wai 
to increase his reputation and thereby to win the loyalty of til 
Afghans. Not only w'ould the Indian campaigns provide kin 
with the expenses of maintaining his army but they would ab 
enable him to heaii favours and rewards on the Afghan chieb 
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j'jic' actual res^iilts of Abdali’s Indian invasions in Afghanistan 
not ascertainable, but, in the Punjab at least, he was 
,,,,iirectly responsible for the ultimate success of the Sikhs and 
):i career in India is very intimately a part of the Sikh struggle 
I,, iiidepcndence. 


SECTION in 

THE MARATHA EMPIRE 

; \.sr VKARS OF AURANGZEK 

'I'he Maratha war of iudeiicn deuce against Aurangzel) 
.iikcted the Maratha State no less than the Mughal Empire. 
IHiniig this confused period, Rajaram had to revive the system 
li lagirs and saranjams for the hazardous service which he 
•x]>ccted the Maratha chiefs to perform. The Marathas reduced 
-^Itoliation to a system and the vState servants had to support 
tlicniselves b}’ plundering on all sides. This created a very 
(luireerous tradition. “When the Mughals denuded Maharashtra 
of all their effectives, the Marathas, who had been long without 
a .Stale to govern, a Government to control their activities, now' 
fduiid themselves even w'ithout an enemy to fight with. The 
f1(t;iting mass of lawless elements, now off their anchor, drifted 
to m 11 sides without a point or purpose. Crowning these con¬ 
fusions broke out a civil war”. The following problems re¬ 
mained as the legacy of tlie Maratha war of independence—to 
c-tahlish a w'ell-regulated internal administration, to reclaim the 
l>oople to civil life, to destroy the germs of civil war, and to 
lu\ the foundations of a stable J^tate. 

"Mauu ( 1708 - 49 ) 

Alter Aurangzeb’s death his Azam released Shaliu 

of vShamhhuji) in expectation that his return to Maharashtra 
\'’oiild cause a division among the Marathas wdio were then 
nnited under the leadership of Tara Bai. This calculation 
'’■f'ved to be quite correct. Tara Bai refused to give up her 
soil’s claims, f^he a.sserted that Shahu was an impostor, and 
'onipelled her courtiers to sw’ear fidelity to her son against other 
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claimants. Thus a civil war began in Maharashtra. Siuiuii 
entered vSatara and was crowned in January, 1708. Tarn 
fell back upon Panhala, 12 miles from Kolhapur which 
made the capital of the rival Kingdom. Her son died in l;ij 
Tara Bai was removed from the administration of Kolhaifm 
and her idace was taken by her co-wife Rajas Bai, who adiiuiii 
stered the Kolhapur Kingdom on behalf of her son Shambl'Uj 
But Slialiu’h hold on the Maratha State at Satara was ver>' pn 
carious in view of the prevalence of open anarchy. A \(j\ 
remarkable man now’ appeared who became the saviour ol ilu 
Maratha State. 


gknkauk'.ical tabu-: oi' the 


BHONSIvA CHIT \TKAi>AT!- 


Jija Bai = Shahji —Tut ;i Bar 


Sai Bar -^Shivaji I 11627 oi 

I .. 

Sainbhuji I lain 

(1680-89) 

vSIiahn 1 or Shivaji II 
(1708-49) 


Vy.'inkoji or Itkoj* 

(Tanjore) 

1630-1680)--St)vra Bai 

1 

Bai--Rajatari 1 (1689-1700) = Rajas Jiai 

, I I 

Shivaji III Sainbhuji II 

(1700-1712) (1712-1760) 

I [Kolhapni Jhavch' 

Rarn Raja 
(1749-1777) 


Shahu 11 
{adopted) 
(1777-1810) 


Pralap Singh 
(1810-39) 


Shahji 

(1839-48) 


iRam Raja was adopted In’ ifhahu I .Vfter the Third .Viigltr-Marailta 
War Lord Hastings placed Pratap vSingh on the throne of Saiar:i 
When Shahji died without leaving an}’ heir Satara was annexed to 
Company’s dominions by Lord Dalhoiisie. The descendants of Sanrbhuii 
IT ruled at Kolhapur till the merger of the State in Boinbar Presiileric' 

PKSHWA BAI.AJl VISWANAT^ ( 1713 - 20 ) 


Balaji Viswanath was a Chitiravan Brahmin of the Konkau 
His early life is obscure. He rose to prominence in the service 
of Dhanaji Jadav and it is said that he was one of those wli*' 
induced Dhanaji to desert Tara Bai and join Shahu. Dhanni' 
died in 1710. His son Chandrasen Jadav, however, deserted b» 
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K I) 111 I >111 and afterwards joined Nizam-ul-Mulk. In 1712 Balaji 
appointed as a Senakarta or agent in charge of the army. 
]j^. orought order and efficiency in the administration of Shahu’s 
He was appointed Peshwa on November 16, 1713. 
Vlit.' robber barons were one after another crushed, but Balaji 
,) ;,1 to conciliate Kanhoji Angria, who had allied himself with 
lx.'lliapiir and was advancing up the Bhorghat. In February, 
I7i4. a treaty was signed at lyonavala which guaranteed to 
Aiiiiria 10 forts and 16 fortified places of less strength and also 
.(Cognised him as tlie Sarkhel (admiral) of the Maratha fleet. 
IP transferred liis allegiance to Satara and the Satara Govern- 
11 U 11 I agreed to help him against his enemies—the Sidis, the 
!',,ilugncse and the Knglish. 

After the confusion, weakness and total anarchy of the 
1689-1712, it was nece.ssary to initiate a new policy. In 
liiL spnit of the treaty of l.,onavala Balaji created what came 
\n ])v known as the celebrated Maratha confederacy. As the 
prai- of Maratha support he secured from Sayyid Husain Ali 
i!K grant of chauih and sardeshmukhi of the six f:ubahs of the 
Mnghal Deccan (1718). Balaji accompanied Husain Ali to Delhi 
iml '-aw with his owm eyes the anarchy and confusion there. 
T!k grant of chauih and sardeshmukhi was confirmed by 
Mulianimad Shah later, and on the basis of this grant the 
Maratha confederacy w^as brought into existence as an organisa- 
i.un for collecting chauih and sardeshmukhi. The Peshwa, the 
hialinidhi, the Scnapali, the Sena Sahch Suhah and other 
Maiatha chiefs liad spheres of influence from which they 
'■'illccted these dues. The sardeshmukhi was‘to be paid entirely 
t'l the King ; 25 ]>cr cent, of the chauih was also to be given 
i' him. vSix i)er cent. (Sahoita) and three per cent. {Nadgunda) 
what remained of the chauih could be assigned by the King 
t ’ w’homsoever he pleased. The remainder (66 per cent.) of the 
'"iiiiih {Mokasa) fell to the share of the chiefs. This compli- 
system of collection held the Confederacy together, and 
'■iwed a-, an instrument of Maratha imperialism. None had a 
^ <'!npact property that might render him altogether independent. 
1 he Marathas demanded chauih and sardeshmukhi on the basis 
' ' the standard assessment of the days of Todar Mai or Malik 
'^I'lliar, which these regions harassed by war could not pay. 
^urcars were thus always due and a standing cause of war was 
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thus always there. The Maratha State refused to take a luinj, 
sum or a solid territorial possession and deliberately preferrid 
assignments on i)roprietors. The crowd of Maratha agent'- 
served as watchdogs of Maratha interest in dilSerent part>, oi 
the Deccan. 

PESHWA UAJI K-AO I (1720-40) 

Balaji Viswauath died in 1720 and was succeeded ui liu 
Pesliwaship by his son Baji Rao. He pursued the policy ui 
northward expansion in opposition to the policy of Praiinidla 
Sripat Rao, who preferred the plan of consolidating MaratIw 
liold on the Deccan. Shahu was carried away by the Pesliwa’*- 
eloquence and his argument which w'as summed up in tin 
hdlowing words : “Tet us strike at the trunk of the withering 
tree and the branches will fall off themselves.” The Matallni 
flag was to fly from the Krishna to the Indus. 

Repeated expeditions were led into Malwa and Gujarat 
Malhar Holkar, Udaji Puar, Rjuioji Sindhia and other lieutenant- 
of Baji Rao gained experience in these expeditions. As Giaiit 
Duff puts it, “Baji Rao comprehended the nature of predatory 
I)Ower and perceived its growth in turbulence and anarchy foi 
which the system of distributing the revenue was the lirst 
remedy ; he foresaw that confusion abroad would tend to ordci 
at home and that as commander of distant exj)cditions he should 
acquire the direction of i larger force than any other chief <»i 
tlu' empire. The revenues of the Deccan would improve i)> 
withdrawing the hordes of horse which improlitably consumed 
them.” .The victories which the Peshwa gained enabled him t" 
acquire complete ascendancy over the Chhairapali. 

In 1726 the Peshwa went to the south and a contribution 
was levied from Seringapatam, but he was always in favour (d 
northward expansion. Nizam-ul-Mulk blocked his way ; witl- 
cliaracteristic artifice he K^lied with Shambhuji II of Kolhapm 
and displaced tlie Maratha collectors of chautli and sardesh- 
tnuklii. This meant war. In 1728 Baji Rao by means ‘d 
i^ kinnish iifg succeeded in drawing him into a situation at Palkhco 
(20 miles west of Daulatabad) in which the Marathas completely 
surrounded Nizam-ul-Mulk's army in a waterless waste. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk had to give up the cause of Shambhuji and afforo 
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..•iiy for Uic future colleelioii ol cliaufh and sardcsiunukin 
Marutha agents. 

But Nizam-ul-l\Iulk‘s diplomacy was at work, fomenting the 
of the IMaratha Sciiapdli, Trinibak Kao Dabliade. There 
, ojjeti war between the Pcshwa and the Scnapali, but the 
; .liner succeeded in defeating and killing the latter at Dabhoi in 
,7.B. Haji Rao’s brother, Chimnaji Ap])a, defeated and killed 
I'.itvBiar Bahadur, the Mughal Governor of jNlalwa, at Amjhera 
nc<!r Dliar) tlie same year. Muhammad Khan Bangash, who 
-no ceded (xirdhar Bahadur, could not stem the tide of M.'iratha 
.uKaiice and his successor. Raja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaii>ur, came 
lo an agreement with the Peshwa. Kmperor Muhammad Shah 
■ceognised Baji Rao as the Deputy Governor of M^alwa. The' 
.,ii!ulh and sardeshmukki of Gujarat were also ceded to the 
Maialhas, the Dabhade family assisted by the Gaikwads doininat- 
iig in that region. After the battle of Dabhoi the Gaikwads 
clipsed the Dabhades in iin])ortance. 

Baji Rao also led several expeditions into the Ganges-Juimia 
i)(iah and the Delhi region. All Mughal attempts to stoi» him 
'ailed conpdetely. lie e\'en plundered the suburbs of Delhi. 
Muhammad Shah at last a])])ealed to Nizam-irl-Mulk to come to 
Belhi to help him to defeat the Marathas. In 1738 the Mughal 
iniiy led by Nizaiii-ul-Mulk and the Marathas under Baji Rao 
'Met near Bhopal. Nizam-ul-Mnlk w'as hemmed in on all sides, 
tin. iMarathas cutting off his supplies They also prevented 
lemforcements reaching him and he was comiielled to sign a 
-'invention granting Baji Rao the whole of Mahva as ahso com- 
I'letc sovereignt)' over the territory between the Narbada and 
hie Chambal. Raja Chhatra Sal of Bundelkhand, who died in 
1733, had by a will already left to Baji Rao one-third of Bundel- 
^hand ; his sons in possession of the rest of Bundelkhand liecame 
of Baji Rao, 

The Pe.shw'a was now in a position to strike with greater 
‘igour at ‘the trunk of the wdthering^ee’, but Nadir Shah nf)W 
'a\aded India and the Delhi Government collapsed under his 
^ho\v. Baji Rao a])pears to have thought that Nadir vShah would 
'‘stablisli himself as hamper or of Delhi ; he proposed to enter into 
alliance wdth Nasir Jang, son of Nizani-uI-Mulk, who w’as 
h'en in charge of Hyderabad during his father’s absence at 
belhi. Baji Rao said, “Hindus and Mussalmans, the whole 
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power of the Deccan, iimsl assemble and I shall spread in- 
Marathas from the Narbada to the Chambal”. He asked },iv 
brother Chimnaji, then bcsiej^ing Bassein (under the Ptaiu 
guese), to desist. Chimnaji, however, pushed the siege wi^i, 
great vigour and brought it to a triumphant conclusion in '\la\ 
1739. He thus removed the Portuguese menace from ii, 
Konkan. It was the most vigorous siege prosecuted b\ li;, 
Alarathas. The Maratha chiefs hurried with all si)eed after ln^ 
fall of Bassein to meet the Persian invader, but news now arii\i.,' 
that Nadir Shah had retreated, after restoring the degriukV, 
.Muhammad Shah. Baji Rao himself died in April, 1740. 

Baji Rao was not only a great soldier but also a gieai 
general. He has been rightly described as ‘a heaveii-l)(,ui 
cavalry leader’. In his movements we find a uni{iue combinatidi; 
of speed with .surprise. He had all the qualities rc(iuired in 
great leader—character, persistence, cnerg}^, courage, political 
sagacity. He established Maratha supremacy in the Deccan and 
laid the foundations of their political hegemony in Northern 
India. But he made no attempt to check the dangerous fendal 
tendency which ^\as destined to luin the Maratha cause undci 
iiis successors. 

I’KSIIWA BADAJI RAJI RAO (1740-61) 

Baji Rao’s eldest ^oii, Balaji Baji Rao, succeeded him ni 
Peshwaship. Chhalrapaii Shalni was always a factor to reckon 
with, but he died in December, 1749. Tara Bai declared that 
there was a po.sthunious son of Shivaji II, Ram Raja by name, 
brought up in conceahiieiil by a wandering bard after he had 
been smuggled out of Panhala at birth. In accordance will’. 
Shahu’s w'ill this young man was brought to Satara and soleiniib 
crownicd. Tara Bai had hoped to control the State in his name 
But finding this to be im])ossible .she declared him to be an 
impostor. Ram Raja was brought from Satara to Poona, when 
he drew up an agreemeiV known as the "Sangola Agreement” 
by which all the chief offices in the State were given to tin 
agents of the Peshwa (1750). Henceforth the capital of Hk 
M aratha Hminre was Poona and not Satara. The Chhairapati n<' 
longer counted in the Maratha {state ; he was a rois faineant 

Balaji followed in the footsteps of his illustrious father ni 
his ]»olicy of northward exiiansion, but the South too receives’. 
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attention. Ivx]/editions were sent to the Carnatic and tribute 
,,. 1 " realised from districts south of the Krishna. Quite earh 
his career a-^ Peshvva Balaji bought off the ojiiiosition of 
Kaiihuji Bhonsle, the Maratha chief of Berar, an inveterate 
,,i>|)()nent of the Peshwa family, by ^^iving him a free hand in 
iitiigal; the Berar chief’s annual incursions into Bengal com- 
ji.ik'd Alivardi to surrender to him the province of Orissa and 
:.) agree to pay him annually 12 lakhs of ruiiccs as the chauih 
..i bcngal Balaji had his tussles with the Nizam, Salabat Jang, 
who was guided b>' that brilliant Frenchman, Bussy. Bussy’s 
Liaincd infantry outmanoeu\Ted the Marathas on more than one 
.iOi'asi(»n in 1751. The Peshwa could not make an effort to 
Jnmnate the l^tate of 1 federal )a(l so long as that resourceful 
rrenchmau was there. But he was recalled by Lally, the 
l iwiich Governor of Pondichery, in 1758. Then Balaji made a 
-.nuiettie effort to crush the Nizam’s State. The fort of Ahmad- 
iiiiuar was surrendered to the Peshwa. Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 

1 soldier of fortune v\ho commanded the Nizam’s artiller>' and 
wlio was trained in the school of Bussy, was persuaded to join 
ihr Peshvva’s serxice. vSadashiv Rao Bhau, the Peshwa’s cousin, 
won a si)ectaciilar xictorc over the Nizam at Fdgir in 1760 
,‘r<l comi)clled him to agree to surrender a large territory. It 
the apogee of Maratha greatness in the Deccan. The 
Stale of Hyderabad would have been crippled for ever, but 
iiionicntous events happened in the North that were destined 
'' 01)11 to nullify the effects of this victory. 

INDIAN KXPKDITIONS 

The Peshwa’s brother, Raghunath Rao, led two expeditions 
lo tile North. The first expedition was in 1754-56. He lealized 
li.'hiite from Jaipur, Kola, Bundi and other States in Rajputana ; 
he also hel])cd Iniad-ul-Mulk, the Mughal Wazir, to depose the 
Mughal fvnnieror Ahmad Shall and to jmt Alaingir IT on the 
throne. Imad-ul-Mulk became e’^rely detiendent on the 
Marathas. Lands in the Gangetic Doab were alienated to the 
Marathas. Raghunath Rao’s second North Indian exiiedition 
''as led in 1757-58. Ahmad Shah Abdali had invaded India for 
the fourth lime in 1756-57, entered Delhi and compelled the 
•^highal Kmperor to cede to him the Punjab and Multan. After 
Abdali’s departxire came Raghunath Rao Imad-ul-Mulk again 
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joined the Mariitlias. Not content with entering Delhi, Ka^i 
nath Rao also advanced to tlie Chenab and then vvitlKlrL\ 
leaving Adina Beg Khan as tlie Maratlia viceroy of the Punj;* 
This expedition was a “hollow show and financially barren 


,_, V 

\k^shmir/' 


THE 
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Circa .1758A.D. 
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tThis map represents the approximate extent ot the Maratha 
Empire al tJie cVnclusioTi of Rai;hunath Rao’s 
PuuY^b expetlilion.l 


It led to a delicit of 88 lakJis, and this provocative advance h 
the north-west and the exj)ulsion of Abdali’s viceroy made . 
war Voutrance with him inevitable. Hotvever, after this spccta 
cular exploit Raghnnath Rao was recalled to the South, Dattaj 
Sindhia being left in charge of Maratha affairs in the North 
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, , 1 ^ tiio Marathas were fighting with the Nixani in the South, 

V Shall Abdali had alreadj^ succeeded in sweeping away 
uiiatiia opposition in the Punjab. He defeated and killed 
iMitaji Sindhia at Barari Ghat (10 miles north of Delhi) in 
ijiKian, 1760, entered Delhi and defeated Malhar Rao Holkar. 
then waited at Aligarh for the impending decisive fight. 

iniKH BATTLE OF PANIPAT (1761) 

> t i 

'fhe victor of Thlgir was, therefore, sent to the North to 
imhl it out with Abdali. The plan of Sadashiv Rao Bliaii wa.*^ 
hitild a bridge of boats near Ktawa, attack Abdali in the 
Doal) and raid the territory of Shuja-ud-daiila of Oudh. 
ihil rains began too early that year, boats could not be secured, 
iiid Bhau changed his plan. He decided to attack Delhi which 
'll' 'succeeded in taking from its Afghan garrison in August, 

I ?()(), l)ut the problem of food supply could not be solved 
ilicieby. He next reached Panipat in October, 1760. Abdali 
in the iiicantiine won over Shuja-ud-daula, marched as cjuickb 
IS lie could, crossed the Jumna at Baghpat and came near the 
Maiathas. Bhau entrenched at Panipat in November, 1760. 
skirmishes and minor battles took place for .sometime between 
tin Marathas and the Afghans, who had entrenched about ciglil 
miles away. The iMaratlia army was liy December, 1760, pent 
up, their food supply exhausted, their horses and guncattle 
a.^ting and dying. 

The starving iMaratlias decided to light a desperate battle 
i'ul on the 14th January, 1761, marched out. Tlic forces 
actually engaged have been thus estimated ; Afghans 60,000 ; 
’^larathas 45,000 excluding irregular troops and camp followers, 
llic battle raged from dawn to about 3 p.m. No victory was 
i’crhaps more complete and no defeat more conclusive. Very 
a cv Marathas escaped, and among the few^ were Nana Fadnavds 
‘’si Mahadji Sindhia, destined to y-^y a prominent pari in 
daiatha affairs in later years. “An caitirc generation of leaders 
"iis cut off”, including Viswas Rao, the eldest son of the 
feshwa, who was the nominal commander, as also Bhau himself, 
"h was a nationwvidc disaster like Flodden Field ; there was 
'>''1 a home in Maharashtra that had not to mourn the loss of 
' niember, and .several hou.ses their very heads”. The news 
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of thi^. terrible disaster hastened the Peshwa’s death, wl-iv), 
took place in June, 1761. 

The third battle of Panipat must be regarded as one of pi, 
most decisive events in Indian history. On that fatal lieh: 
Maratha Iini)erialism received its greate.st blow and the Peshv-oi’- 
prestige was rudely shaken. The Marathas lo.st their hole oi 
Malwa, Uajputana and the Doab ; in the Deccan the fruit-, r,; 
the victory of Xhlgir were lost and ihe Ni/.ain boldly assmuic 
the ofl'ensive But recovery was not long delayed , umle 
PeslnNa Madhav Rao T the Marathas defeated the Nizam, n- 
covereil their liold on Northern India, and brought P'mi^cn,; 
Shah Alam 11 under their protection. By then, however, tiu 
Indian world was very much changed. The British had bronulu 
Ben gal and Bihar under their cotitrol and established tlki, 
suzerainty ov^'r Oudh. Panipat made it impo.ssible for iln 
Marathas to resist the growth of British power in the Cai),!.;r 
valley. In the sSoirth the temporary eclipse of Maratha po\H: 
enabled Haidar Ali to consolidate his power in Mysore. Willan 
the Maratha confederacy a great change came after 1772 , 
vSiudhia, Holkar, BlioiisU* and Gaik wad became virtually in- 
deirendeiit of the Pe.shw’a’s control. Maratha Imperialism ii 
Northern India henceforth meant the domination of Sindhia imk' 
Holkar, not the supremacy of the Peshwa. 

GRNEAI/OGIC.VL TABIvlC OF THF PRSHWAvS 
1. Balaji Viswaiiatli (1713-20) 


2 Baji Rao I (1720-40) Chiiiinaji Appa 

” ' I iSada.shiv Rao 

() Raghunatli Rao (killed, 1761* 
(1773-74) 

j 

8. Baji Rao 11 
(i796-1818) 


V'^iswa.s Rat> 4 Madhav 5 Naravan 

•(killed, 1761) Rao I Rao 

(1761-72) (1772-73) 

I 

7. Madhav Rao 
Naravan 

(Madhav Rao IT) 
(1774-96) 


3. Balaji Baji Rao 
(1740-61) 

4 . 
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SECTION IV 

SIKHS, JATS AND RAJPUTS 

,;l! MKII.S JN THK 17 th CENTTJRV 

A account of the vSikhs till the cruel ileatli of (01111 

Arjaii (1606) has been given in jirevious cha])ters. Under his 
-oil and successor Hargobind (1606-45) a transition to militarism 
I'craine a feature of Sikh history, Hargobind was warlike ; he 

a stable of 800 horses and 300 mounted followers. “He 
.i.M‘ed a sword and marched with his devoted followers among 
i1k' troops of the emjiire or boldly led them to oppose or over- 
oniie iirovincial governors or iiersonal enemies. During the 
imiiistry of Hargobind the Sikhs increased greath' in numbers 
. 111(1 the Jiscal poliew of Arjan and the armed system of liis 
.on formed them into a kind ol sejiarate state within thy 
ciuitire”. 

Hargobind passed over liis sons and nominated his grandson 
Hai Rai (1645-61) as succes.sor. He was of a jieaceablc dis¬ 
position, but for joining Dara Shukoh in the War of Succession 
he had to .send his eldest son Ram Rai as a hostage to the 
Uughal court. His second .son, Har Krishan (1661-64), succeeded 
him. Summoned to Delhi, he died there of smallpox, noiuinat- 
itig Tegh Bahadur, second son of Hargobind, as the ninth (uiru. 

Quite early in his career Tegh Bahadur wms summoned to 
Delhi for his activities that were not liked by the established 
<'>overnment ; but he was jirotected bj^ Ram Singh, son of ISIirza 
Raja Jai Singh of Amber, and in his company the Oiru went 
to Patna and thence to Assam. After his return to the Punjab 
lie was seized and taken to the capital, wdiere he ^vas igmmii- 
iiiously jmt to death by an Imperial order in 1675. 

It has been said that he was put tydeath because of the life 
"I violence he led. Sikh tradition,niow-ever, asserts that he 
hved the harmless life of the wandering devotee. This incident, 
Iiowevcr, powerfully helped the transformation of the Sikhs 
into a martial people. Before starting for Delhi in answer to 
lni]>crial summons he girded upon his young son Gobind the 
'’'i\'»rd of Hargobind, thus hailing him as his successor in the 
v\cnt of his execution. 
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GURU GOJUND SINGH (1675-1708) 

The last a]x>stlc of the Sikli^ awakened his followtitu 
new life. He oslablislied tlie Khalsa or the theocracy ol 
Singhs. The ])hiIosoi>])ica! basi.^ of the religion remained un 
changed, but the outward forms and ceremonies were liai!^ 
formed. His followei.s were to be henceforth called Singh <j: 
lions. The rite of initiation was to be called paliul. 'I'liv" 
watchword should be, “Hail Guru”. They should honour i!k 
memory of Gurti Nanak and his successors. They were to liav' 
long hair, dagger, comb, bangle, breeches. They should de\ftt' 
their energies t(» steel alone, ever wage war and slay enemie 
Hy means of a new name, new dress, new' equipment and mv 
ceremonies “he called in the human energy of the Sikhs fron 
all other sides and made it flow in a particular direction onl\ 
By tliis means the Sikh nation w'as poured into the mould o 
a si)Ocial ])urpose“. A religious teacher, a military leadei aiKi 
a rebel, it is mX easy to place his actions in due 4)rder. If 
fought with the hill Rajas of the Punjab and al.so with the forco 
of the iSIughal TCmpire ; his sons were put to death by die 
-Mnghal Fnujdnt of Sirhind. He sided with Bahadur Shah ii, 
the war of succession, jH'occeding with him to vSouth India, 
where he was murdered by an Afghan in 1708. He declared 
that the Guru would henceforth be found in the Khalsa. S( 
the personal Gurushi]) was aboli.shed. 


THli SIKH GURUS 


1. Nanak (born 1469, died 1538) 

2. Angad (period of Gnrusliip : 1538-52) 
3 Amar Das (1552-74) 


Daughter 
Bibi Bhani =4. 

\ 5. 

6. 


Ratii Das (1574-8 D 
.\rjaii (1581-1606) 

I 

Hargo))ind (16()6-4.si 


Gnriitta 


9. Tegh Baliaili’’ 
>1664-75) 


7. Har Rai (1645-61) 

8. Har Krishan (1661-64) 


10. Gobind sit'd 
(1675-1708' 
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, ,l ; WAR OF independence IN THE 18TH CENT FRY 

Halida succeeded Guru Gobind Suigli as the teiii])()ral leader 
,, luc Sikhs. He took Sirhiiid and slew its Fauidar who was 
^ ^Diisible for the murder of Guru Gobind Singh’s son^. He 
j^eupicd a portion of the country at the foot of the hills, but 
driven out of his stronghold at JUohgarh by Hahadur Shah 
,;:d Munini Khan. He reai)peared in Sirhiiid in the days of 
i'iijnkh Siyar ; compelled to take shelter in the fort of Gurdas- 
;,u:, he was reduced by starvation to submit. He was put to 
at Delhi with his followers in 1716. An active ]>ersecution 
..i' kept U]) agaiiwt the Sikhs by the Governors of the Punjab. 
!!nl die invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdah created 
' i-.uhtions favourable to the Sikhs, who never lost the impress 
Hi f'lUru Gobind Singh even in the days of their greatest 
uiver'^ity. 

After 1752 the Mughal power ceased to count so far as the 
ITiiijab was concerned and the Sikhs had to light with Ahmad 
.Shah Abdali. After Abdali’s great victory over the Maralhas 
at l'aiii])at (1761) it was exjiected that he would be able to 
drciigthen his hold over the Punjab. But the hovering and 
i;ara.ssing tactics of the vSikh marauding bands and the elusive 
n.itnre of the enemy whom he could not crush wore out the great 
aariior. He gained a victory over them in 1762 near Dudhiaiia 
111 nhich he killed about 12,000 Sikhs, but victory was inefl'ective. 
by ?767 he practically confessed that he was beaten and left the 
'^’ikhs to themselves. 

The success of the Sikhs in tlie long contest against Abdali 
•as due to several causes. In the first place, the Sikh method 
"! warfare was admirably well suited to the circumstances, 
ikivmg no chance of success in pitched battles they cut off his 
•a{'[ilies and tried to ruin him without fighting Ahmad Shah 
'■nM not reach them in tlicir mounta^ retreats. Secondly, he 
‘'’lid not sjiare a sufficient luimbcr ^ trooi)s in the Punjab to 
ST' vent the Sikhs from recovering their possessions and power, 
flnrdly, there were frequent rebellions in Afghanistan that often 
diverted his attention from India. Finally, an individual, how- 
'.-ver gifted, however great, is always at a disadvantage in 
h.ehting with a nation in arms, fired by a consciousness of its 
destiny. Ahmad Shah is said to have remarked that it 
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would he iiecessar}' lor the complete reduction of Sikli 
to wait until their reli^^ious fervour had evaporated. Duimt 
the war of independence the vSikhs presented an almost umu-d 
front, and for the successful termination of this struggle cic-ln 
should be given to the entire nation, not to any individual 
After the virtual extinction of Abdali’s power the disci]>les 
(luru Gol)ind Singh ])arccllcd out the greater portion of 
Punjab among themselves and formed twelve Mlsls or assoei.i- 
tions of warriors led by ])owerful cliiefs, thus develoihng wlim 
has been described as “llieocratic confederate feudalism”. 

RlvSK AND l-'AU, or THK JATvS 

A 'oranch of the Jat i)eo])le was settled in the countr\ 
of the Jumna between Agra and Delhi. They occu])ied a position 
on the flank of the road between the tw'o capitals and of tlK 
routes leading from these through Ajmer tow'ards the Deccai! 
In the reign of Aurangzeb this robust race began to create grc;ii 
trouble. The rebellion of Gokla Jat was siii)i)ressed in 16f)0, 
that of Raja Ram Jat in 1688. The Jats under Bhajja beeaini 
troublesome again in 1705-1707, Bhajja’s son Churaman wa'- 
taken into Imperial service in 1707. He fell into disfavour in tin 
reign of Muhammad Shah and consolidated his position 1>\ 
constructing a stronghold at a place called Thun. It was deemed 
necessary to make an attenii)t to suppress him. vSaw'ai Jai SiiiMl' 
of Amber was .sent against him in 1716. He invested Thun, 1uu 
the courtiers of Delhi persuaded the Emperor to agree to aceei'i 
terms favourable to the Jat chief. The Jat leader remained :> 
formidable powder too near the Imperial capitals. Troubles wen. 
created by the sons of Churaman who took refuge in the fort ol 
Thun, Churaman’s nephew, Badan Singh, joined the Imperialist 
who .succeeded in taking Thun in 1721. Badan sSingh m'w 
))ecame the Jat chief. 

After Badan Siiigh^ death (1756) his adopted son and 
successor, Suraj Mai, made the Jats a very formidable power m 
Hindustan. Badan Singh and Suraj Mai raised or repaired foni 
almost impregnable fortresses in their dominions—Dig, Kum- 
bher, Bharatpur, Ver. Suraj Mai also disciplined a body 
cavalry after a method of his own. The Marathas as well a" 
Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded his country on more than one 
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He would on such occasions retire to his fortresses 
i;),] bid defiance to the invaders. At the time of the Afghan 
iu;ision of 1757, the Jats offered the most stubborn resistance 
e'liaumuha when the Afghans tried to plunder Mathura. The 
failed to stem the tide of invasion, but theirs was perhaps 
ti;. most stubborn resistance on record 

When Ahmad Shah Abdali withdrew after the Panipat 
; ;i)'.il)aign the Jat Raja was perhaps the strongest potentate in 
Koith India ‘with absolutely unimpaired forces and an over- 
tiowiiig treasury.’ He captured Agra fort in June, 1761. 

1,11 fortunately for the Jat Kingdom, Suraj Mai was killed in 
in a petty skirmish with Najib-ud-daula who was at that 
tniu' dictator of Delhi. His son, Jaw^ahir Singh, succeeded him. 
IK liad a stormy career. He was assassinated in 1768. The Jat 
power now began to decline. It was torn by family dissensions 
.m<l factious opposition. The Imperial army of Shah, Alam II 
led by Mirza Najaf Khan recovered Agra in 1773 and Dig in 
!77H The declining Jat power continued to exist with its centre 
111 the iin])regnable fort of Bharatpur. 

Til!' K.AJPUTS IN THE 18TH CENTURY 

Rana Raj Singh of Mewar died in 1680. His State, un- 
ri\ailed in its pre-eminence in the eyes of Hindu India, fell 
imo the back-ground due to the weakness of his successors and 
ihcir isolation from the Mughal court. Amber had jdayed a very 
nni.ortant part in Mughal history under Bhagvvan Das, Man 
Singh and Mirza Raja Jai Singh. Jodhpur was i)erhaps equally 
nnj)ortant in the Mughal period and the Rathor soldiery formed 
^ cry important element in the Mughal army. The thirty years’ 
w ir in Marwar after Jaswant Singh’s death eclipsed that vState 
ter .some time. In the days of Muhammad Shah tw'o prominent 
rliiefs of Rajputana, Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur and Ahhai Singh 
''t Marwar, were pre-eminent in theyffoughal court. Jai Singh 
died in 1743, Abhai Singh in 1749. 

With the dissolution of the Mughal Empire Rajputana lost 
^hat i.)eace which the suzerainty of the Mughals had imposed 
imd maintained for about two centuries. “Rajputana became a 
z<x>logical garden with the barriers of cages thrown down and 
keepers removed’*. There were three storm centres—^Bundi, 
29 
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Jaipur and Marwar—where rivals contended with each other 
succession. The Marathas led incursions into these terriloric. 
siding with one of the claimants against the other. Holkar aiK] 
Sindhia regarded Rajputana with its internal distractions as 
land to be plundered. Even when the civil wars ended 
Maratha visitations continued. This is the history of Raj])inaii;i 
until the establishment of British suzerainty—a storj’ of \\ai^ 
domestic and foreign, with disorder and economic ruin in¬ 
evitable consequences. The Rajputs in the eighteenth cemnr\ 
seemed to be a played out race. 


SECTION V 

INDEPENDENT VICEROYALTIES (OUDH, BENGAL, 

HYDERABAD) 

CAUSES OF THE RISE OF INDEPENDENT VICEROY AI/riES 

The Great Mughals were effective rulers. They h;nl a 
system of checks and balances in their provincial administration 
that made it impossible for the Subahdars to assert tlicn 
independence. But under the weak Later Mughals (to be iiiou 
precise from the days of Muhammad Shah) the pernicious pme- 
tice of uniting several rich provinces under the government oi 
one viceroy, as also the lack of supervision, made it easier for tlu 
Provincial Satraps to become practically independent. The 
Nizam, who controlled the resources of all the Mughal Subah' 
of the Deccan, established the state of Hyderabad. Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa formed an independent viceroyalty. The hert- 
ditary principle came to be acknowledged in Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. These viceroyalties were at a considerable distance fioiv 
the seat of the Central Government. But even viceroys ncare. 
Delhi, like the Nawabs c^J^udh, became practically independent 

THE NAWABS OF OUDH 

Saadat Khan was a Persian immigrant from Nishapm 
Appointed Faujdar of Hindaun and Byana in 1720, he shovvC( 
great ability in the court intrigues in which alone a successfu 
career could be made in those days. He was for some time pit 
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,• of Agra and was appointed also to the government of 

.,jh. He was given the title of Burhan-ul-Mulk. After his 
I .!|ire against the Jats, he was removed from the government 
(,) Aura but continued to enjoy a semi-independent position in 
(irtJ.h. In the battle of Karnal (1739) he was taken prisoner by 
X;i<lir Shah whom he induced to imprison the Mughal Emperor 
.iiul to go to Delhi, but at the Imperial capital he was threatened 
]>crsonal chastisement for his failure to raise the promised 
om. He committed suicide to escape dishonour. 

lie was succeeded in Oudh by his nephew and son-in-law 
Awn! Mansur Khan, better known by his title of Safdar Jang. 
IK to be the Wazir of Emperor Ahmad Shah. After his 
iwAh in 1754 his .son, Shuja-ud-daula, succeeded in the indepen- 
.Ici.l government of Oudh. He also enjoyed the rank of Wazir 
ni the Mughal Emperor, the rois jaineani Shah Alam II. 
AlKr the battle of Buxar (1764) he gradually became a vassal of 
I'l. h'ast India Company. 

H!i: VAWABS OF BENGAL 

liengal, Bihar and Orissa became practically an independent 
ru'U'oyalty under Murshid Quli Khan, the celebrated Dewan of 
Auiangzcb. Towards the close of Aurangzeb’s reign Murshid 
<Jnli Khan was the Dewan of Bengal and Azim-us-Shan was the 
Si(bnhdar, and during the long absence of Azim-us-Shan from 
Ins provinces he was also idaced in charge of the military 
a>hiiiiiistration of Bengal and Orissa. When Farnikh Siyar 
asixiided the throne he was appointed Deputy Governor of 
hciigal with an absentee Governor, and was made Subahdar of 
' Hissa in his own name. Murshid Quli was formally appointed 
■^idufhdar of Bengal in 1717 and eontinued at the post till his 
in 1727. 

Murshid Quli Khan gave controls for the collection of 
'■ 111(1 revenue in Bengal (the Ijara sysfem). Many old zamindars 
’'-■I'laincd, but they were under the thumbs of the new Ijaradars. 

the second or third generation these Ijaradars came to be 
called Zamindars. Murshid Quli employed none but Bengali 
Hi ndus for the collection of revenues. He thus created a new 
^'I ' led aristocracy in Bengal. The land revenue system taken 
by the British was in the'main his creation. 
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Murshid Quli Khan’s son-in-law, Shuja-ud-diu Muhaiiiim,j 
Khan, succeeded him in the government of Bengal and 
Bihar was added to the viceroyalty of Bengal during in. 
administration. He died in 1739 and was succeeded as a iiiaUti 
of course by his son Sarfaraz Khan in these Provincial Gowru- 
inents. Sarfaraz was defeated and killed in the battle of Gina, 
in April, 1740, by Alivardi Khan, a favourite of his late fatl.i,], 
who had appointed him Deputy Governor of Bihar. In AIa\, 
1740, Alivardi was recognised by the Mughal Emperor as tiii 
Viceroy of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

The new Subahdar found his provinces exposed to Uk 
incursion of the marauding Marathas from Nagpur. The 
incursions into Bengal began in 1742 and continued until 1751 
In this incessant warfare Alivardi Khan was worn out and a 
large part of his territory ravaged. In 1751 he signed a iitaci 
with Raghuji Bhonsle of Nagpur on the following terlll^ 
Orissa was practically ceded to Raghuji, and from Bengal ;i 
tribute of 12 lakhs a year was to be paid as chauth. The ri\.i 
Suvarnarekha was fixed as the boundary of Bengal. Alivardi 
died in Aiiril, 1756, and w^as succeeded by his grandson, Siriij- 
ud-daula, whose career is a part of the history of the ris(' <>i 
the Bi'itish iiower in Bengal. 

I'HE NIZAMS OF HYDERABAD 

The founder of the Hyderabad State, Mir Oaniar-ud-dni 
Chin Qilich Khan, better known as Nizam-ul-Mulk, was the 
grandson of an immigrant from Bukhara. He entered Mughal 
service in the early part of Aurangzeb’s reign. Bahadur Shal' 
made him Governor of Oudh. He became Governor of the 
Deccan for the first time in 1713, but he was soon replaced 
l)y Sayyid Hussain Ali. After the fall of the Sayyids he again 
made himself master of the Deccan. In 1722 Muhammad Shah 
made him Wazir of the Empire ; but he was so disgusted with 
the frivolities of the coumthat he left for the Deccan in 1735 
Suspicious about his loyalty, Muhammad Shah induced the 
Deputy Viceroy of the Deccan, Mubariz Khan, to resist him Imt 
Mubariz ^vas slain by the Nizam in the battle of Shakarkheda 
(in Berar) in 1724. Unable to .undermine his position, the 
Emperor confirmed him in his office and granted him the tith. 
of Asaf Jah. In his tussles with Baji Rao the Nizam was in- 
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worsted, but the campaign of Palkhed or the defeat 
near Bhopal tank did not affect his position as the Viceroy of 
live Mughal Subahs in the Deccan. He was in the North 
,lining the years 1736-40, making a vain attempt to save the 
Empire, first from the Marathas and then from Nadir 
1 ih. The defeats suffered by him at Bhopal and Karnal 
,,\ed that he was incapable of playing the part of saviour of 
declining Mughal Empire. He returned to the Deccan in 
1741 , and suppressed the rebellion of his second son Nasir Jang 
li.) had acted as his deputy during his absence. In 1743 
\!/ani-ul-Mulk established his authority at Arcot and at Trichi- 
!ioi-)h'. He installed his nominee Anwar-ud-din as the Nawah 
Aicot. He died in 1748. He has been described as the most 
(>ul>tanding personality in the declining days of the Mughal 
Idanire, more skilful in diplomacy than in war. He has left his 
impress on Indian history as the successful founder of the State 
<!'■ Hyderabad. 

Me left six sons to fight for the heritage. The second son, 
\a n Jang, succeeded him at Hyderabad, the eldest Ghazi-ud- 
i;ii trying to play an important part in the Imperial court at 
DHilii. But Muzaffar Jang, a favourite grandson of Nizam-ul- 
who was at that time governor of Bijapur and Adoni, 
^et himself up as a rival of Nasir Jang. His cause was taken 
up l>y the French. Nasir Jang marched to meet him but was 
u-sissinated. Muzaffar Jang was raised to the vicero 5 ’’alty, but 
IK l(K) was assassinated soon after. A French escort was led 
the brilliant French leader Bussy and he declared Salabat 
Jur.g, one of Nasir Jang*s brothers, as the successor of Muzaffar 
.iung. Bussy dominated the affairs at Hyderabad from 1751 
initil his recall by the French Governor Lally in 1758. Salabat 
Jajjg was without any ability. After the recall of Bussy he 
uivested his brother Nizam Ali with full power. Peshwa Balaji 
haii Pao followed his father’s pr^y of hostility towards 
M\'clerabad. A large Maratha army led by Sadashiv Rao Bhau 
ui'cceded in completely defeating the Nizam in the battle of 
^ (3rd February, 1760). He ceded to the Marathas territory 
'■aiding 60 lakhs of rupees, the forts of Asirgarh and Daulatabad 
also the cities of Bijapur and Burhanpur ; he was allorred 
retain the rest of his territory on condition of paying chauih 
the Marathas. This might have been the beginning of the 
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end of Asaf Jahi dynasty, but the Maratha disaster at 
had its repercussions in the South. It was followed by the duiili 
of Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao and this temporary paralysis of tli,^ 
Maratha power enabled Nizam Ali to regain much of what uas 
lost. Panipat undid the work of Udgir. Nizam Ali, after !ll,^ 
success, threw Salabat Jang into prison, where he died i\\„ 
years afterwards. With Nizam Ali’s accession in 1762, the Ami 
J ahi dynasty was once again secure, and undisputed succc.ssiom 
gave it as much stability as it was possible to attain in th()s^ 
days. Nizam Ali was defeated by the Marathas in the battK 
of Kharda in 1795. He ruled for forty years and died as ,, 
vassal of the East India Company. 


SECTION VI 

CAUSES OF THE FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

]MIIJTARY INEFFICIENCY 

Irvine writes in his work. The Army of the hidian Mu,iihiil\ 
“Military inefficiency was the principal if not the sole cause ui 
the Mughal Empire’s final collap.se. All other defects and weak¬ 
nesses were as nothing in comparison with this. Its rcveinu' 
and judicial system was on the whole suited to the habits oC the 
people ; thby looked for nothing different and so far as tlioa 
matters were concerned, the empire might have endured for 
But it had lost all military energy at the centre. The rude hand 
of no Persian or Afghan conqueror, no Nadir, no Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, the genius of no European adventurer, a Duplcix cr a 
Clive, was needed to precipitate it to the abyss. The Einjini. 
of the Mughals was already doomed before any of these had 
appeared on the scene”. 

The constitution of \Jic army was thoroughly unsound. 
trooper rode his own hor.^ and if it was killed, he was ruined 
He very often fled not because he was a coward but to siua 
his horse which was his whole invested capital. As the army 
was organized he was the soldier of his immediate commandw 
and was not taught to look beyond him. Even in the day> 
of Shah Jahan, in connection with the three sieges of Qandaha.r 
we find the Mughals outclassed in the weapons of warfare am 
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^ods of fighting. The admirable personal qualities of the 
Mughals alone enabled them to make an effective use 
,,, ,.ii mstrument otherwise inefficient. About the L<ater Mugh.als 
I-Vine writes, “Excepting want of personal courage every oth.cr 
in the list of military vices may be attributed to the 
iiLieiicrate Mughals—indiscipline, want of cohesion, luxurious 
inactivity, bad commissariat and cumbrous eiiuipment”. 

I>i:CLlNK IN THE CHARACTER OF THE NOBILITY 

The composite army of Afghans and Turks, Rajputs and 
Hindustanis, that followed the banner of the Delhi sovereign 
.'O'lld only be efficiently led by leaders of tact and patience, 
mfkd with personal bravery and administrative ability, but, as 
Sii J N. Sarkar puts it, “To the thoughtful student of Mughal 
liikory nothing is more striking than the decline of the 
!tL'<n age’’. Bloody battles of succession, armed contests between 
inal nobles for Provincial Governorships, alienation of the 
Iliiuluh, w^eak sovereigns unable to select right men, gross favour- 
ili-'in, dirtiest jobbing account for this startling decline in the 
character of the nobility. In such uncertain conditions adven- 
1 tilers from Bukhara and Khorasan could no longer seek a career 
ill India. The classic example is that of Muhammad Yar Khan 
i\!io became weary of Nadir Shakes stern discipline, deserted him 
and remained in India, but he became soon disgusted with the 
''late of things here and went back to Persia. Nadir vShah said, 
“You feared the violence of my temjier ; how is it that you 
have returned to me?” The reply was “To be slain by a man 
like you is preferable to spending life among a pack of 
c"\\ ards”. 

There was no jiatriotisin in an army comjiosed of Per.sian, 
Yciitral Asian and Afghan soldiers of fortune. There was some 
l')\ al+y to the sovereign’s person, in the sixteenth and 

''cventeenth centuries the sovereigns were strong personalities, 
hut an imbecile and intriguing Farrukh Siyar or a timid and 
'\avering Muhammad Shah could not inspire personal devotion 
ad prevent factious intrigues. Swayed by their favourites and 
nided by such Wazirs as the aged voluptuary Qamar-ud-diii 
khan or the incapable and selfish Imad-ul-Mulk, the Mughal 
I'mperors could not prevent inefficiency and factious intrigues 
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mniiiM' the Empire. The Irani, Turaiii and Hindustani 
quarrelled with each other. Saadat Khan, an Irani, 
betray his master for proniotiiij’ a Turani; Safdar aj, 
Irani, would not come to the aid of the hard-pressed Govcrjioi 
of the Punjab because he was a Turani rival. Reverence and 
devotion to the head of the State, Avhich Akbar and his succes^oi^ 
had ins]hred, no longer kept the nobles within proper limits 

rN'rKRNAI. AND EXYKRNAI, ENKMIES 

Repeated Maratha incursions into the Doab, Maratha 
quest of Gujarat, Malwa and Bundelkhand, and the Bar/rj m. 
eiirsions into Bengal .showed that the Mughal Government wis 
unable to meet its own domestic enemies. The reign of anai\li\ 
liad already begun when Nadir vShah invaded India. The in¬ 
vasions of Nadir Shah and Ahnuid Shah merely completed tlii 
progress of dissolution which Jiad already advanced very lai 
The independent Provincial Governors, the trium])hant Marathas, 
the irrepressible Sikhs and ihc deteriniiicd Jats were fast un¬ 
doing the work of Akbar and v^liah Jahan when the forcimi 
invadcis came in and conqdcted tlie )>rocess. 
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CHAPTER XXI! 

THE COMING OE THE EUROPEANS 

¥ 

SECTION 1 

THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA 


\ V'.CO IVV (iAMA 


On the 17th May, 1498, Va^eo da Gama and his sailors 
n.tclicd the shores of India, landing at Calicut. The discovery 
o; a direct sea route to India was a great event. The project 
hil l been planned by Doin Joao, following the traditional policy 
ot Piince Henry the Navigator. The discovery of the Cape of 
(iood Hope by Bartholomew Diiiz made the realization of the 
itioject pos.sible, and Vasco da Gama carried out a matured plan 
h;i^cd on authentic information gathered during half a century 
Ml exploration. The historical results that followed have made 
pGjmlar imagination rank him witli Columbus. In 1502 tlie Pope 
the King of Portugal permission to style himself “Lord 
mI the Navigation, conquest and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
I’er.sia and India”. 


’ Vasco da Gama’s voyage of reconnaissance gave the Portu- 
i^uese an idea of the articles to be found in the Malabar market 
i!i<l the wares that could be sold theie. He was a crude sailor, 
;iad iiispite of his stay for three moiitlis in a Hindu State he 
iLiiiained ignorant ol the existence of the Hindu religion. Hu 
wliirned to Portugal in August, 1499. 

After him came Cabral. He reached Calicut in September, 
•'^00, established a factory there, biy^^ver}' soon quarrelled with 
'I’e Zomorin. The Portuguese “^factory was levelled to the 
-louiicl. Cabral secured valuable cargoes from Cochin and 
t.innanore. The Raja of Cochin, an enemy of the Zamoriii of 
dicut, became a friend of the Portuguese. “The object of 
'ie Portuguese was now' not only to hinder as far as possible 
^iade betw’een India and the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, but 
‘<^>o to divert to Portugal all the trade of the East wdth Europe”. 
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Vabco da Gama came for the second time in 1502. lie 
had now a large fleet at his command. An inhuman, greenly 
sailor, he perpetrated horrible deeds of cruelty, sinking pilgrii.i 
ve.ssels without mercy, and by a policy of frightfulness trying 
to scare the Arab merchants away from trade with India, lie 
erected a factory at Cochin and rctiirneJi to Insbon, leaving .i 
small fled to i)atrol the coast. The Zamorin of Calicut invaded 
the territory of Cochin, but Affonso de Albuquerque now arrived 
with a small Portuguese squadron and drove him out of Cochin. 
Duarte Pacheco was left with a hundred men to defend Coclnn 
against the Zamorin. With about 8,000 Cochin troops he held 
his own for about four months against overwhelming odds, 
the army of the Zamorin numbering about 60,000. A peace 
then arranged. 

The Portuguese now abandoned the policy of sending 
annual exi)editions and in 1505 decided to appoint a viceroy who 
would remain at his post for three years. Francisco d’Almeida 
was the first viceroy. He was to build fortresses at Anjadun 
(a group of small islets near the Malabar coast), Cannanorc and 
Cochin. Anjadiva ])roved useless, but the Raja of Cochin 
became a Portuguese puppet. A Portuguese garrison d 
Cannanore held its own. The Zamorin’s fleet was destro}^^!. 
Almeida also gained a great victory off Diu over a fleet sen I 
by the Sultan of ligypt to drive away the Portuguese intruder^ 
from the Indian Ocean. 

AI.BUyUERQUK 

Affonso de Albuquerciue succeeded Almeida with the raiih 
of Governor in 1509. Next year he occupied Goa. Yusuf Add 
Shah of Bijapur recaptured it, but Albuquerque recovered d 
not long after. He strengthened it, increased its commerced 
importance and made it tlVj^ head-quarters of the Portuguese m 
the East. He did everything in his jiower to encourage the 
Portuguese to take Indian wives in order to secure a permaneni 
population. He captured Malacca in 1511, relieved Goa agaii. 
in 1512, but failed in his attack on Aden. He succeeded ii' 
establishing Portuguese suzerainty over Ormuz. He died m 
December, 1515, having established a Portuguese Empire with- 
its sy.stem of naval bases from Ormuz to Malacca, from which 
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; ,,v commanded all seaborne trade and lieid to ransom the 
vc->els of all other nations. Almeida relied on the Portuguese 
;i, ot with bases at Cochin and other places patrolling the coast 
.:k1 commanding communications. Albuquerque’s system was 
ilifFercnt. He would occupy certain important points and rule 
there, colonise select districts thiough mixed marriages, build 
i >itresses at important strategic places and, wherever possible, 
ujeliice petty local chiefs to recognise the supremacy of Portugal, 
J necessary by a yearly subsidy in gold. 

(M ANSION OF PORTUGUEvSE POWER 

The Portuguese Governors who succeeded Albuquerque 
.‘({lowed his trail. They secured Bassein in 1534 and Diu in 
lf>37, erected a fort at Colombo in 1518 and by the middle of 
the sixteenth century established their hold over the island of 
tVylon. Under the Portuguese Governor of India with his 
Ikud-quarters at Goa five Governors ruled respectively over 
Mozambique, Ormuz, Maskat, Ceylon and Malacca. But the 
I’orUiguese never attempted to penetrate inland into the interior 
i f India : Portuguese India is not a historical fact. They never 
ruled over any area of India that was outside the range of their 
''iiips’ guns. 

Portugal ‘held the gorgeous East in fee’ for the whole of 
the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth century, however, 
lier Indian settlements fell one after another into the hands of 
the Dutch ; the English later took the place of the Hollanders. 
Tile Marathas captured Salsette and Bassein in 1739. The 
I’orLugucse retained only Goa, Daman and Diu. 

.SKvS OF THE DECLINE OF THE PORTUGUESE POWER 

The ultimate decline of the Portuguese power in the East 

due to several causes. The Pq^guese system of mixed 
luarriages produced a degenerate race that did not possess the 
^mlitary qualities necessary for the maintenance of an empire. 
E has been said that the East resented the intrusion of the 
E’^est by absorbing and degrading the earlier Western intruders. 
Die Portuguese administrative system was also ‘surprisingly 
UH-ilective*, worse than that of the Zamorin or Adil Shah. The 
’^'cials had no sense of loyalty, even the soldiers had the right 
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of private trade, corruption was rampant. The Portuj»uc;v(. 
system was undermined by abuses and corruption. 

The religious intolerance of the Portuguese was another 
important cause of their decline. The Franciscan missionaries 
arrived in Goa in 1517. Hindu temples were destroyed there 
An Inquisition was established in Goa in 1560. An. atroci<m^ 
religious i)ersecutioii began. The ecclesiastical supremae'. 
established in Goa was alone sufficient to ruin the Portuguese 
Umpire in the Hast. The horrible cruelty of the Portuguese ni 
their dealings with the Muhammadans, their torturing and 
burning of relai)sed converts, make one wonder why the Poiir, 
gnese power did not collapse before it did. 

After the decline of Vijayanagar Goa lost its importanei is 
a trade centre. The Dutch and the British arrived to eonivst 
Portuguese monopoly. In 1580 Portugal joined her fortunes, with 
Spain. Her ships and her men were engaged in Europe fighting 
the battles of Spain. Defeated first by the Dutch and then !)^ 
tile I{nglish, Portuguese domination of the Eastern seas colla])‘'iU. 
tlieir inferior naval ]:>ov'er hastening the process. 

iu:sri,Ts t)K I'OR'i'iKiTTEsr: rude 

The most important political consequence of Portuguese nilt. 
in the western coast w’a^ that it checked the tendency tow aril- 
unification in Malabar. The Zaniorin of Calicut would have 
succeeded in his attempt to create a single state but for t!a 
Portuguese, who conciliated the local jirinces and with their n.m 
]K) wer and with the support of the petty local chiefs frustrated 
the attemjits of the Zaniorin. The Dutch, who succeeded tli‘' 
Portuguese in their political influence in this region, fostered iIk‘ 
liolitical disunion of Malabar, which thus fell later an easy prt‘> 
to Haidar Ali. 

Bernier describes the iK^rtuguese in Bengal in the seventeen!li 
century “Christians only in name ; the lives led by them werc 
most destestablc, massacring or poisoning one another without 
compunction or remorse”. The horror and loathing associated 
with the “F'eringhees” make it almost absurd to suggest tint 
the Portuguese have any place in the cultural history of Indi t, 
but the Jesuit missionaries sent to Akbar’s court,—Aquaviva and, 
Monserrate, who were .sent in 1579, and Xavier and Pinhiert . 
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\>erc invited in 1594—were virtuous, learned, active l)riest^ 
,iud iiave made some contribution to Indian culture. They 
ere disappointed to find that the Mughal Kniperor and his 
courtiers were in no mood for conversion, but the Commaniancs 
of ^loiiserrate and the letters of Xavier are rich mines of infonna- 
iK-n for the historian of the Mughal period. 

It has been said that the Portuguese .successtully frustrated 
jii attacks made on them by the Turks. “Although we have 
no (locumentary evidence for believing that the Turks ever 
entertained the idea of establishing a naval and still less a military 
in India, it is quite conceivable that if one of their fleets 
had succeeded in driving the Portugue.se out of their fortresses 
on the Indian coast the establishment of the Christian powers in 
India might have been infinitely postponed”. 


SECTION II 

OTHER EUROPEAN MERCHANTS IN INDIA 

!l)t<: DUTCH IN INDIA 

The Dutch attempt to attack Portuguese monopoK' of iradt^ 
aitii the Ea.st began in 1595. “The pent-up enterprise of the 
Dutch commercial class burst forth as if a dyke had been cut”. 
Pile United Hast India Company of the Netherlands was formed 
ill 1602. They turned their attention to the S]fice Islands. 
Moluccas was first seized from the Portuguese. Malacca was 
taken in 1641. Thus the Dutch seized the trade with the Far 
I'aist. Between 1638 and 1658 Ceylon passed into their hands. 
Holland sent out an admiral named Coen, one of the most dis- 
tiiigui.shed men to take charge of Dutch affairs in the Hast. He 
•''iinded the town of Batavia and succeeded in ousting the British 
trom the East Indies, thus compellir^them to concentrate their 
iftention on India. Pepper and spices, the produce of Sumatra, 
.fiiva and the Moluccas, were in great demand, and trade in these 
articles was the most lucrative. Early in their career in the 
Hast the Dutch made a mistake: they chose the East Indies 
instead of India. The East Indies have been very well des- 
‘-'n])cd as ‘a seductive bypath leading astray from world 
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dominion*. The Dutch found very soon that it was inconvenient 
to pay in money for pepper and spices and noticed that cott.in 
goods from Gujarat and the Coromondel coast were very ninch. 
in demand in the Malay Archipelago. They decided to seize 
trade from the Arab and Indian merchants and pay for pep[.tr 
and spices by imported cotton goods. Secure in the Malnx 
Archipelago, the Dutch succeeded in ousting the Portugucw. 
from Malabar, seized Quilon, Cranganore and Cochin, and 
succeeded to Portuguese influence in this region. Under ^ mi 
G oens, who broke the Portuguese power in the whole of soiithcrn 
India, Negai)atam became the head-quarters of the Dutch m 
India. 

“While the naval power of the Dutch was the despair 
their rivals, they themselves were often inclined to envy Uk 
E nglish, who were able to carry on their trade without incurring 
the vast expense for the upkeep of a navy and of fortresses and 
garrisons which burdened the budget of the Dutch Company” 
The expenses of the Dutch Company increased throughout tlu 
eighteenth century. The English began to copy from ‘the wisi 
Dutch’ their policy of the strong arm. At first they failed. Ihit 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, wc find the Dutch 
nav}’’ neglected and the British and French power growini’. 
After Clive’s successes in Bengal the Dutch attempted to retric^e 
their position. In 1759 they failed at Biderra ; their fleet saihne 
up the Hughli was destroyed. In 1781 the Dutch again provoked 
British hostility and lost Negapatam and Trincomali in Ceylon 
They later regained Trincomali through the efforts of their allic'^. 
the French. When the war ended Negapatam was permanently 
lost. The Dutch could never be serious rivals of the Engli'^l) 
in India. 

TIIK FRENCH IN INDIA (1664-1740) 

The French arrived "^y late on the scene. The English 
also the Danes had established trade settlements in India beft-u- 
the arrival of the French. La Compagnie des Indcs was formcl 
in 1664. The French trading classes, however, lacked enter' 
prise, and even Colbert’s energy and enthusiasm could 
ensure success to this new French venture. Pondichery 
founded in 1673 and was developed through the energy, ability 
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,,.^1 courage of Francois Martin until it became the capital of 
i’lc I'rench settlements in India. But it was not until 1697 that 

o, ,, activity of the French Company in India became manifest. 
Tii.jir Surat factory also shook off its torpor. Their factories at 
Mu-ulipatam, Calicut, Mahe, Karikal and Chandernagore did 

1 C brisk business, but notliing remarkable happened iintil the 
^,ut^reak of the War of Austrian Succession in 1740. 

inr: DANES AND OTHER EUROPEANS IN INDIA 

The Danish East India Company was founded in 1616. They 
^-'ui1>lislied a factory at Tranquebar in 1620 and another at 
S«.i.'tnq>ore in 1755. The Danes, however, played no jiromincnt 

p, ut in Indian affairs and their factories were sold to the British 
111 1845. 

The Emperor of Austria granted a charter in 1723 to an 
,t^-!»ciation of merchants in Flanders. This was known as the 
I intend Company. It was suppre.sscd in 1731. A Swedish East 
India Company was chartered in 1731. Another Austrian East 
Iiu'tia Company was sought to be chartered in 1755. All these 
piniccts after some vicissitudes collapsed. 

nn; English ea.st india company (1600-1740) 

In 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted to a body of English 
nu-chants under the title “The Governor and Conqiany of 
Merchants of London trading into the Indies’ monopoly of 
hhiglish commerce for a term of 15 years from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Straits of Magellan. This Company is generally 
l<nnwn as the East India Cojnpany. The first and second 
voyages were made to the Spice Islands under James Lancaster, 
hu- subscribers dividing up the profits of each undertaking 
among themselves. A ship of the third separate voyage came 
lo Surat where it did some trade. William Hawkins, captain 
ot tins vessel, who could speak TujKish, saw Jahangir with a 
hltcr from James I. He was graciously received and allowed to 
reside at the Mughal court for sometime (1601-11) ; but Portu¬ 
guese influence at the court was strong enough to prevent any 
?r.'tnt to the English of the right to trade in Mughal ports. In 
hi 12 two ships under the command of Thomas Best succeeded 
in defeating a Portuguese fleet off Surat. This increased the 
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prestige of the English. An Imperial Jarman was granted m 
1613, and a permanent British factory was established at Sni,,i 
In 1615 the English gained another naval victory over the Punu- 
guese off Surat. The British could as yet bring very small tr.uK-, 
but the Portuguese had a very well-established commerce. 

The position of the British merchants was, therefore, still 
l)recarious when Sir Thomas Roe arrived as accredited ambassador 
of Janies I to the Mughal court. He was in the Mughal court 
for three years. He could not get concessions for trade in Bennal 
and vSind, but he got privileges for trade in Gujarat. English 
factories were established at Agra, Ahmadabad and Broach, all 
under the authority of the chief at Surat, who was styled 
President. The British captured Ormuz in 1622, thus very con- 
siderabl}'^ weakening Portuguese power in the Eastern seas 
Factories were established at Masulipatam in 1616 and ai 
Armagon (north of Pulicat) in 1626. The English and the Dutch 
were welcomed by Mughal officials as a counterpoise to the 
Portuguese. There could not, liowever, be any co-opcratioii 
between the two Protestant pou'ers, and after the fanioib 
“Massacre of Amboyna” in February, 1623, in which ten 
Englishmen Avere put to death after an irregular trial on a chaigi 
of conspiracy to seize the fortress, whatever co-operation existed 
was at an end. On the other hand, truce was concluded between 
the Pmglish and the Portuguese in 1635, and the Anglo- 
Portugucse treaty of 1642 definitely established accord between 
the erstwhile enemies. 

A direct consequence of this Anglo-Portuguese friendslii]' 
was the establishment of an English settlement at Madras near 
the Portuguese fort of St. Thome. The land was rented from 
the Raja of Chandragiri. The new settlement was named Fori 
vSt. George. It superseded Masulipatam as the head-quarter^^ ol 
the East India Company on the Coromondel coast. Factorie*- 
were also started at Haritarpur in the Mahanadi delta as also at 
Hiighli, Patna and Cossimlik’azar to secure Bengal silk, sugar and 
saltpetre. An appalling famine occurred in 1630-31 wlhol' 
affected Gujarat, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkonda, Tb'»n- 
sands died of starvation or committed suicide, some even takinii 
to cannibalism. This calamity had a lasting consequence. 
Depopulated Gujarat had now no calico to export from Sural ; 
the weavers were ‘dead or fled’. The calico trade, therefore. 
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from Gujarat to Madras. Moreover, indigo, an export of 
Surfit, was driven out of the European market by the competi- 
,tf the West Indies. Thus European commercial activity 
d from the west to the east of India. 

The East India Company had its own internal difficulties. 

\ ri^al body known as Courten’s Association was started in 
.^iiulaiid in 1637. It got the support of King Charles I and deve-/ 
loped into a rival venture. It established factories at Rajapur, 
llhalkal and Karwar but began to languish and soon ceased to 
trouble the old Company. The East India Company’s charter 
lad l)een renewed in 1609, its privileges being indefinitely 
extended subject to revocation after three years’ notice. But the 
iioiiopoly, once broken ]>y Courten’s Association, could iK^t be 
t> easily re-established. A rival association, the Assada Coin- 
jttiiy, ])roposed to establish colonies at Assada in Madagascar, 
and oil some part of the coast of India. The venture, however, 
failed. ^An exclusive charter was granted to the existing Coin- 
paiiv by Cromwell in 1657. It lost its validity with the Restora¬ 
tion But King Charles II granted a fresh charter. A Scottish 
Company was sought to be floated in 1695, but it failed. In 1698 
llic Company’s position was .seriously threatened when a new 
C()iiii>auy under the style “The English Company Trading to 
the Eiast Indies” was granted the exclusive right of Indian 
trade, allowing the old existing Company to continue its opera¬ 
tion,s until the expiry of three years’ notice as required by the 
chart or. Various complications arose. The old Company and 
the new Company hampered each other. The two were, there- 
Kire, united in 1702 under the name “The United Company of 
Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies”. The shares 
''ere eijualised and by the award of Godolphin in 1708 the union 
'as ooiisummated. 

Ill spite of these trouble.-, there was commercial prosperity 
'1 the Ivasl. But the Company’s servants in all their grades— 
vriters, factors, junior merchants an(y senior merchants—-were 
I'aid ridiculou.sly low wages, with the privilege of private trade. 
I'bey became serious rivals of the Company’s trade, and it was 
'’^hiovsible to suppress this because they could, if necessary, 
-arry on under the name of Indian merchants. The Company, 
^hert iore, gave up port to port trade and confined itself to the 
direct trade between England and India. The factories in upper 
30 
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India were abandoned and the activities of the Company 
concentrated at Surat, Madras and Hughli. 

Bombay was acquired in 1661 as part of the dowry of Calhe. 
fine of Braganza, the Portuguese Infanta who became quceu of 
Charles II. The King made it over to the East India Coni],any 
Gerald Aungier, President of Surat and Governor of Boiiiba\ 
(1669-77), organised the settlement. It became the fieacl- 
quarters of the English in Western India in place of Siirat 
in 1687. About 1686 Sir Joshia Child, at the head of the l-a^t 
India Company Directorate in England, decided to follow tin 
policy of the strong arm, in imitation of the Dutch, insleitd 
trying strenuously to placate the local officials for the conlinu. 
ance of trade privileges. But his attempt “to establish such a 
policy of civil and military power and create and secure such a 
large revenue to maintain both as may be the foundation ol a 
large, well-grounded, sure English dominion in India for all 
time to come” failed disastrously. A fruitless attemi^t was^iiiadt 
to seize Chittagong. On the western side also local shipping was 
seized. In retaliation Mughal forces besieged Bombay. Tiil 
E nglish had to fly from Hughli. Peace was concluded with the 
Mughal authorities in 1690. It was a humiliating submission, 
one of its conditions being the dismissal of Sir John Child. 
Governor of Bombay, who had seized some richly laden Mughal 
vessels. Sir John Child died before the conclusion of iht 
negotiations. 

After their failure in Bengal the English had withdrawn 
to Madras. Job Charnock, their leader, was asked by the 
Mughal Subahdar to return to Bengal. He came back in 1690 
and founded Calcutta on an unpromising site. The old privi¬ 
leges were restored by an Imperial farman. Kipling’s descrijs 
tiou of the event is not inappropriate : 

“Once two hundred years ago the trader came meek and tame, 
Where his timid foot halted there he stayed, 

Till mere t^de 
Grew to Empire—*’ 

In 1714 an embassy was sent to Delhi under John SuriU‘‘'’‘ 
to obtain a comprehensive grant of trade privileges in all the 
three provinces ; protracted negotiations led to the grant of 
three Imperial jarmans in 1717 that formed the basis of the 
Company’s trade. The right to trade in Bengal free of duties 
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i cl urn for the pa 3 ^ent of 3,000 rupees per annum was 
Rinsed. Freedom from duties was also recognised through- 
liic Mughal Deccan in return for the rent paid for Madras. 

A Itmip sum of 10,000 rupees was to be paid for customs and 
ill,, at Surat. The Mughal Empire was, however, dissolving, 
i! soon the United Company had to face new problems and 
..li'ipe new policies. 


SECTION III 

ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN THE DECCAN 


i lKST CARNATIC WAR (1746-48) 

'I'he War of the Austrian Succession, which broke out in 
l'aio])e in 1740, extended to Ind.a in 1746. Jn that war England 
;iiul h'lance fought on opi)osite sides. At that time the French 
^l i’. crnor of Pondichery was Joseph Francis Dupleix, who had 
already dispfayed much organising ability. The Governor of 
ic French island of Mauritius (or Isle de France) was Mahe dc 
a I)ourdonnai‘^, a man of unlimited resources and of buoyant 
energy. He had made Mauritius with its harbour (Port Louis) 
a y hd point d’appui in the Indian Ocean. As the English and 
tile French were now at war in India, La Bourdonnais with 
tii'' -hips came to the Coromondel coast. The English ships 
v\ere led by an unenterprising sailor Peyton who withdrew to 
Ceylon after an indecisive act'on ; he reappeared after some time 
onlv to sail away in alarm to Hughli. La Bourdonnais appeared 
'vit'i his ships and some troops from Pondichery before Madras, 
wincli made a pusillanimous surrender (1746). He was willing 
to iLstore the place in return for a ransom. This Dupleix refused 
:iiid retained the place until 1749. The fleet of La Bourdonnais 
"H' ciippled by a storm in October, ^<^6, and he withdrew, 

Nawab Anwar-ud-din of Arcot, appointed to the govern- 
'iioiit of the Carnatic by Nizam-ul-Mulk in 1743, could not be 
'HI unconcerned spectator of these events happening in his own 
Cr-itory. He resented the seizure of Madras without his per- 
Hl;^^ion and sent an army under h’s eldest son. The French in 
^bulras made a sally and compelled the Arcot army to retire 
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to St. Thome. A tiny force under Paradis marching up imd, 
reinforcements succeeded in scattering the Arcot army u. ^ 
barred its way at St. Thome. This ridiculously easy Frcncli 
victory is rightly regarded as one of the decisive events in th^ 
history of India. Orrne, a contemporary historian, writes, ‘h 
was now more than a century since any of the European naljoiK 
liad gained a decisive advantage in war against the officers of tin- 
Great Mughal. The experience of former unsuccessful enter¬ 
prises and the scantiness of military abilities which prevailed 
in all the colonies from a long disuse of arms had persuaded 
them that the Moors were a brave and formidable enemy, when 
the French at once broke through the charm of that timomn^ 
opinion by defeating a whole army with a single battalion" 
Cavalry fighting according to established Indian practice was 
useless against well directed field artillery, and against iiifaniiv 
that could keep their ranks and reserve the fire. Kuroi)can 
predominance at sea was never disputed ; European superi(^rit\ 
on land now began. It is relevant to note that French tro<t])v 
at St. Thome were not entirely European but included com¬ 
panies of sepoys, i.e., Indian infantry trained by Europeans 

Dupleix failed to capture Fort St. David but rex)elkil a 
naval attack made by the English on Pondichery (1748). When 
the news of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) reached India, 
Madras was restored to the English (1749). As they lum 
acquired it by treaty they no longer paid the quit rent of 120tt 
pagodas a year which they had formerly paid to the Nawab of 
the Carnatic. The first Carnatic War between the English and 
the French, apparently unimportant, ‘set the stage for tin. 
great projects which Dupleix began to develop.’ 

.SECOND CARNATIC'WAR (1749-54) 

The Governor of Ma^as as also the Governor of Pondichcr> 
:had now troops that tnijy could not send home until the 
beginning of the sailing season. They tried to place them at 
the service of some Indian power in order to save the expense 
Floyer, Governor of Madras, took up the cause of a claimant 
to the throne of Tanjore and .secured Devi Kottai with the 
surrounding country. The plans of Dupleix were, however, 
more far-reaching, leading ultimately to an iinofficial \^ai 
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in tucexi the English and French Companies’ representatives in 
without the sanction of the authorities in Europe. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk died in 1748. His eldest son was at Delhi, 
tr\ iiig to play a prominent part in Imperial politics. The second 
.Oil, Nasir Jang, succeeded at Hyderabad. But his claim was 
(li^puted by his nephew MuzafiFar Jang. A claimant for the 
\ja'abi of Arcot also appeared in the person of Chanda Sahib, 
s(iii-in-law of the late Nawab Dost Ali of the Carnatic, who 
liatl been killed by the Marathas in 1740. Chanda Sahib had 
hccii taken to Poona as a captive but was released after seven 
scar-' He wanted to recover the possessions of the family and 
acted ill concert with Muzaffar Jang. Dupleix decided to support 
\Iu/.affar Jang for the Subahdari of the Deccan and Chanda 
Saliib for the Nawabi of Arcot. 

The French and their allies defeated and slew Anwar-ud- 
(liii 111 the battle of Ambur near Vellore (1749), and took 
lib eldest son Mahphuz Khan prisoner, his second son 
Muhainniad Ali flying for refuge to Trichinopoly. He made 
]reparations there to resist Chanda Sahib and his allies. The 
British began to help him as they deemed it necessary to oppose 
further extension of French influence. Nasir Jang arrived to 
'■cllle matters in the Carnatic and also to put an end to the 
l»uteiisions of his nephew. He was joined by some English 
troops ; the opposition of Muzaffar Jang collapsed and he 
surrendered to his uncle. As Nasir Jang dallied and tarried at 
Arcot, Dupleix made his preparations. Bussy captured Gingi. 
Vasir Jang then marched out from Arcot to meet the French. 
He was assassinated on the field of battle^ on December 16, 
i750, ill the battle of Velimadupet, as he was coming out to 
'licet his enemies, by the Pathan Nawab of Cuddapah, a traitor 
'll league with Dupleix. The plunder of Nasir Jang’s camp 
.Melded so much spoil to the French “that every one from the 
councillor to the writer, from the captain to the private, had 
lii^ share and officers who only join^M the service later looked 
''uok with regret to the happy days when a mere ensign received 
^<>,000 rupees. Never had so much gold been seen at Pondi- 
clicry. It was comparable to the. solid gains of Plassey.** 
Huzaffar Jang was proclaimed as Suhahdar in the place of his 
dead uncle. He marched north accompanied by Bussy and a 
1^’ench escort, but he was murdered on the way in February, 
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1751, and Salabat Jang, third son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, was raised 
to the throne. Bussy remained at Hyderabad with his French 
contingent of 900 Europeans and 4,000 sepoys. A born diplomat, 
conciliatory yet resolute, he remained in power at Hyderabad 
until recalled by Lally in 1758. For the payment of his troops 
he was granted four Sarkars —^the coastal districts of Mustafa- 
nagar, EHore, Rajahmundry and Chicacole. Thus DupUixV 
policy was very successful in the Deccan because of the shill 
and wisdom of Bussy. 

But the division of forces proved fatal to the schemes oi 
Dupleix. “Although in the Deccan he secured unrivalled glorj 
and almost incredible territorial possessions, he was disabled 
from securing the Carnatic and thus afforded the English both 
time and opportunity of making that breach by which they 
were to overthrow the whole structure". A new Governor 
w'as now at Madras, a strong silent man of action. Sauiiders 
was appointed in September, 1750, and he decided to encoura^>c 
Muhammad Ali at Trichinopoly to resist. From 1751 to 1754 
the two Companies fought in the Carnatic and the English 
succeeded in gaining the upper hand. The French siege ot 
Trichinopoly dragged on (1751). Muhammad Ali suggested ati 
attack on Arcot, now the capital of Chanda Sahib. Saunders 
entrusted this task to Robert Clive of the Company’s civil 
service, who had joined a small military force raised by the 
Government of Madras under Major Stringer Lawrence. Clive 
boldly seized Arcot (1751) and defended it against the forces of 
Chanda Sahib for 53 days. It was a glorious feat of arms ami 
marks a turn in the tide. The French army before Triclinio- 
poly, led by Jacques Law, had to surrender in June, 1752. 
Chanda Sahib surrendered to the general of Raja of Tanjore 
whose troops were fighting by the side of the British under 
Lawrence. Chanda Sahib was beheaded, Lawrence not choosing 
to interfere. Thus Mwhammad Ali became the undisputed 
Nawab of the Carnatic. ^ 

Dupleix was, however, irrepressible. He won over the 
Mysoreans and Murar Rao, the Maratha chief of Gooty, 
were fighting as allies of the English at Trichinopoly. 

Raja of Tanjore returned to neutrality. But Clive cleared the 
Carnatic of all French posts except Pondichery and Gingi. The 
Pondichery-Mysore-Gooty coalition was about to break up iit 
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17 ~,4 for lack of money though Dupleix never despaired of 
Trichinopoly and spent over .^350,000 of his own money, 
i?ut French Company had already decided to conchide 
pc.H J ; Godehu, one of the Directors, landed at Pondichery in 
1754. This meant the recall of Dupleix and the 
_i 1 ,;i,.d()nmcnt of his plans so far as the Carnatic was concerned. 
riiL unofficial war thus ended. The two Companies decided 
not to interfere in the quarrels of the Indian princes. Dupleix 
returned to France, where he lived until 1763. 

I>01.K Y OF DUPLEIX AND CAUSES OF HIS FAILURE 

With his very clear vision Dupleix could sec for himself 
that the Indian armies were helpless against European discipline, 
but this discipline could also be imparted to Indians in 
liuropcan service. In the disturbed state of things then pre¬ 
valent in India he could easily establish French predominance 
by aiding with one of the claimants with his European and 
hklian troops. He wanted to present before his masters the 
accomplished fact. The French Company had to import silver 
to India in return for her commodities. But if it acquired 
tei r tory in India yielding a sufficient surplus to cover its invest¬ 
ment, this annual drain of silver from France would stop. “The 
surplus revenue of its Indian possessions would be exported in 
the form of commodities”. But he made the mistake of not 
taking the Company into his confidence and did not let his 
"Uperiors know his plan in its entirety until it was too late. 

One of his greatest defects was that he divided his 
forces. If Bu^-'S}'^ with his trooj^s had been brought from 
Hyderabad to Trichinopoly he could have perhaps taken that 
bktee and secured the Carnatic ; but Dupleix was very anxious 
to maintain French influence in the Nizam’s court. Develop- 
nients in the Carnatic later led to the recall of Bussy and the 
collapse of French influence at Hyd^^bad. As Dodwell says, 
“It is unwise to pursue two objects at once and to attempt more 
than one has the means of accomplishing”. A quick victory 
the Carnatic was necessary for the success of Dupleix’s 
plans. 

Moreover, as the war dragged on money was found 
^anting. He somehow thought it impolitic to ask the French 
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Company to scud money and always drew a rosy picture idi 
his home authorities. Bussy could not supply him the moin 
he required. The military plans of Diipleix crashed to a lan,» 
extent because he had not the sinews of war. 

With Bussy absent at Hyderabad the French soldier^ m 
the Carnatic could not cope with the ability and spirit oi 
Lawrence and the brilliance and daring of Clive. Saundei^. 
grim and tenacious, grasping fully the implication of his policy, 
was ever ready with, his counter-moves and supported 
Muhammad Ali with all the resources of tlie English Compau\ 
Hi- was thus largely respon.sible for the failure of Dupleix. 

Dupleix had no idea of the importance of naval powci, 
which was the one essential factor in any scheme of European 
domination in India. But inspite of his failure Dupleix inu>t 
be regarded as the pioneer of European conquest on Indian soil , 
It was the spirit of this Frenchman and his associate at 
Hyderabad that ruled in the camp of his rival who established 
British power in Bengal. « 

THIRD CARNATIC WAR (1756-63) 

j The Seven Years’ War began in Europe in 1756. The 
French and English settlements in India were again involved 
in hostilities, but when the news was received in India the 
Madras and Pondichery authorities had not sufficient troops to 
begin effective fighting in the Carnatic. The British were bus\ 
in Bengal against Siraj -ud-daula, and Bussy, dismissed at 
Hyderabad on account of the intrigues of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
could not be reinstated until August, 1756. With his position 
thus rudely shaken, the latter was busy re-establishing French 
sway in the Northern Sarkars (1757) and could not operati 
against the British in Bengal or at Madras. Clive thus succeeded 
ill taking Chanderiiagore (23rd March, 1757) and in crushing 
Siraj-ud-daula (23rd June, 1757) undisturbed by the French. 

Count de Lally, the g^eral selected by the French, arrived 
at Pondichery in April, 1758. He took Fort St. David and 
prepared to attack Madras. For making this supreme effort 
he thought it necessary to gather all the troops and recalled 
Bussy from Hyderabad. Pigot, the British Governor of Madras, 
assisted by Stringer Lawrence, put up a stubborn defence ; 
British fleet appeared and Lally had to raise the siege (1758). 
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The French detachment left by Bussy in the Northern Sarkars 
was defeated by Colonel Forde (1758) who was sent by Clive 
from Bengal. The victories gained by Forde at Kondiir and 
Masulipatam undermined the position of the French, already 
^\■cakened by their failure at Madras. The French fleet under 
D’Achc suffered a defeat off Pondichery and sailed away, leaving 
tlic British supreme on the Coromondel coast. Sir Eyre Coote, 
the British general, succeeded in defeating Tally in the battle 
of Wandhvash {22nd January, 1760). Pondichery was besieged 
and capitulated (16th January, 1761). Gingi and Mahe, the 
remaining French posts on the east and west coasts of India, 
fell soon after. Thus the work of Dupleix and Bussy was des- 
tro 3 '’ed in 1760-61 ; the French power in India collapsed. The 
Peace of Paris (1763) restored the dismantled French possessions. 

•CAUSEvS OF FRENCH IfAIEURE 

The principal cause of French failure was the superiority 
i)f the British at sea. The British were so strong at sea that 
they could pour supplies into the Carnatic from Bengal and 
also bring soldiers from Kuro])e, while the French, unable to 
replenish their resources for w-aiit of command of the sea, became 
relatively weaker as the campaign progressed. Mauritius proved 
in this campaign to be too distant a base for effective naval 
operations on the Coromondel coast. 

During the third Carnatic War the British had the resources 
of Bengal at their disposal, and Bengal was rich at that time. 
Supplies from Bengal enabled the Government of Madras to 
light for about three years without being seriously handicapped 
for want of resources. Mir Jafar proved to be unable to meet 
British financial needs. He was deposed in 1760 in favour of 
Mir Qasim, so that the British might get what they wanted 
from Bengal. After the arrival of Tally French India did not 
receive more than two million francs for the expenses of this 
decisive war. / 

Haidar Ali, already established in power in Mysore, entered 
into a treaty with Tally to help him in his war with the British. 
But in August, 1760, Khande Rao, his Dewan, took up the 
cause of the faineant Mysore monarch and ousted Haidar who 
did not succeed in re-establishing his position in Mysore until 
after the fall of Pondichery. The army he sent to help Tally 
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he had to recall hastily. There was nothing to divert British 
attention from the single purpose of crushing the French. 

The personal factor cannot be altogether overlooked. I,all\. 
who was unpleasantly sharp-witted and cursed with an uii 
governable temper, was the worst leader possible at this critical 
hour in the history of the fortunes of the French nation in tin.' 
East*. The quarrel -between the Pondichery Council and the 
French leader paralysed operations, and in the place of united 
counsels and energetic action there were dissensions on land 
and inaction at sea. After the surrender of Lally, Dubois, hi.'^ 
Intendant, was cut down by another Frenchman Defer because 
Dubois possessed papers proving official corruption. This old, 
almost blind, Intendant of the disgraced French general had 
drawn his sword in vain to save himself. This crossing ol 
swords was ‘a fit image and striking resume of the history of 
the last three years of the French in India’. British superiority 
lay in the quality of leadership as also in the professional supe¬ 
riority of men like Lawrence and Clive, Forde and (^ote. 
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CHAPTER XXlll 

BRITISH ASCENDANCY IN BENGAL AND OUDH 

SECTION I 

PLASSEY 

SIRAJ-UD-DAIJU’S HOSTIX^ITIEvS WITH THE BRITISH 

Siraj-ud-daula, grandson and great-nephew of Alivardi 
Khan, succeeded him as Subahdar of Bengal in April, 1756. 
He was a young man of twenty-three. Two months after his 
accession he seized the English factory at Cossimbazar and 
then marched against Calcutta which he captured without any 
difficulty. Those who surrendered were crowded into a room 
which had been used as the military prison ; the majority of the 
captives are said to have died of suffocation. This is known 
in history as the “Black Hole Tragedy”. 

The truth of the story of the ‘Black Hole’ has been doubted 
by many and it is very likely that the vainglorious Holwell, 
from whom we get details of the story, touched it up to make 
himself play a conspicuous part in it. We have also no reliable 
evidence to prove the exact number of persons who remained 
to surrender. The accepted version of the ‘Black Hole’ has its 
perplexities which can hardly be reconciled with its authenticity. 
As many as 146 Europeans could not have been left at Calcutta 
on that evening. The true number was probably only 60, All 
the former residents of Calcutta whose manner of death could 
not be ascertained during a week of very confused fighting and 
complete breakdown of British adnvpistration were later des¬ 
cribed as “perished in the Black Vole”. 

CAUSES OF SIRAJ-UH-DAUU’S ANTI-BRITISH POLICY 

The anti-English attitude of Siraj-ud-daula was due to a 
fear of English aggression. The story of the murder of Nasir 
Jang and of the protectorate established by the French at 
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Hyderabad and by the English at Arcot was not unknown m 
Bengal. Ghulam Husain, author of Siyar-ul-Mutakkherin, telb 
us that Alivardi was apprehensive that a court faction woiil-,] 
perhaps utilise the services of Englishmen and his successor’s 
fate would be that of Nasir Jang. Ghasiti Begani, the aunt «>; 
Sjraj, and her adviser Rajballabh appreciated the power aiid 
prestige of the English Company and wanted its help to ousi 
the young Nawab, who was, however, too quick for the con¬ 
spirators. Shaukat Jang, a cousin of Siraj, revolted at Puriiea 
He was advised to make an alliance with the English again>i 
Siraj. The young Nawab thus felt from the beginning that 
he should reduce the power of the English in Bengal so that 
they might remain satisfied with trade ‘on the footing thev 
did in (Murshid Quli) Jafar Khan’s time’. If Hoi well is to ]k 
believed, Alivardi had also contemi)laled ‘reducing their tradi. 
on the footing of the Armenians’. 


SIRAJ-TTD-DAUFA AND THK FRENCH 

An expedition was sent from Madras for the recovery ol 
Calcutta under the command of Clive, who occupied Calcutta 
on 2nd January, 1757. Siraj once again marched with his arm\ 
to meet Clive. A night attack made by Clive, though far from 
successful, disconcerted the Nawab ; he concluded a treaty witli 
the English confirming their privileges, restoring what he had 
plundered from Calcutta, and granting them the right to fortify 
the city and coin money. The Seven Years’ War had already 
begun. Clive attacked and took Chandernagore from the Frencli 
in March, 1757. Ahmad Shah Abdali had entered Delhi and 
was plundering Mathura and other places. There was foi 
sometime a rumour that he intended advancing eastward. The 
Nawab dreaded an invasion by the Afghans and dared noi 
alienate the British. Tl^ugh he was pro-French he was not 
in a position to alienate tmf> British at this stage and Clive took 
the fullest advantage of the situation ;^the Nawab was thiD 
deprived of the support of his natural allies against the English 
The English were, however, conscious that the Nawab still 
entertained hostile feelings against them. He was writing fre¬ 
quently to Bussy in the Deccan. He took the French fugitive^ 
from Chandernagore under his protection. 
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CONSPIRACY AGAiNvST SIRAJ-UD-DAUI.A 

About this time Clive and the Calcutta Council became 
ciware of a movement at Murshidabad for the subversion of the 
authority of Siraj. This young man, ‘too ignorant and head¬ 
strong to use management with his dislikes,’ had alienated the 
,i>reat bankers—the Seths, as also Mir Jafar, Roy Durlabh, 
Var Latif Khan and other prominent personages at Murshidabad. 
The plan of the conspirators was to dethrone Siraj and to confer 
the Nawabi on Mir Jafar, a prominent general of Alivardi*^ 
lime. Armed contests between rival nobles for Provincial 
Governorships were a feature of the history of India in the 
eighteenth century. This was the consequence of chaos inevitable 
nil the decline of an empire. The army was full of Persian, 
Central Asian and Afghan soldiers of fortune, eager to place 
their swords at the service of the highest bidder. These soldiers 
looked to their immediate chiefs ; they had no loyalty to the 
''late. The consiiirac}’ at Murshidabad was regarded by those 
Indians who took part in it as balancing one chieftain against 
.mother—'Siraj-ud-daula, the grandson of a usurper, against 
Mir Jafar, the most ])owerful noble of the province.’ 

HATTivE OF PEAvSSEY (1757) 

The English felt that “it viould be a great error in politics 
to remain idle and unconcerned spectators”. Clive marched 
against the Nawab with an army of 3,000 (2,200 ,sei>oys and 
topasses ; 800 Europeans). The Nawab, surrounded by traitors, 
distrusted his army. Watts, the British Resident at Murshidabad, 
had already come to an understanding with Mir Jafar, Roy 
Durlabh and Yar Eatif Khan who led the bulk of the Nawab’s 
army and who promised inactivity in any engagement between 
the Nawab and the Company. On his way to Plassey in the 
district of Nadia, not quite sure of t^ result of the intrigues 
of Watts, the victor-to-be hesitated iiDut ultimately decided to 
march forward. Even at l^lassey his journal shows that he 
decided to make a nigl^ attack, and nothing was done but 
replying to the cannon^e of the Nawab’s army. But as that 
army began to fall bai^ to the camp, Kilpatrick, during Clive’s 
temporary absence ftom the field, ordered an advance. The 
order once given could not be recalled. The Nawab felt that 
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he was betrayed and fled. He did not lose more than 500 inoi.. 
The English army had 18 killed and 56 wounded. Their .s!x 
pounders fired 511 round shots. The English army was at tli. 
mercy of the hordes of cavalry under Mir Jafar, Roy Durlab^ 
and Yar Eatif who commanded the right flank of the Englis', 
advance. “But they were as inactive as were the Pathai, 
Nabobs with whom Dupleix had concerted the destruction o! 
Nasir Jang”. 

This was the epoch-making battle of Plassey {23rd Juiil, 
1757). It cannot be considered as a great military achievemcm 
of Clive. As Malleson puts it, Clive must have been astonishc*! 
at the numbers against whom he was about to hurl his tirix 
band. “What if they should be true to their master !’’ was 
thought which must more than once have traversed his brain 
as he v\atnessed that long defiling. Intrigue had done its woiL 
and a distant cannonade led to complete collapse. The Nawab’'- 
army numbered nearly 50,000 men, but only about 12,00^' 
forming the right wing and 12 pieces of cannon took part in 
this battle. All the rest of the army stood with folded ami' 
and then promptly took to flight. The failure of Siraj wa- 
ignominious. He fled, was taken captive and then put to dealii 
by Miran, son of Mir Jafar. A few' days later Clive placed Mn 
Jafar on the throne of Bengal. 


SECTION 11 

MIR JAFAR AND MIR QASIM 

MIR JAFAR (1757-60) 

The era of puppet Nawabs now commences with the East 
India Company as King-^aker. In theory the battle of Plasse> 
only restored the EnglisEK to the situation in which they were 
before the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula. Mir Jafai 
granted to them in add'tion the Zamindari of the Tw’enty-foui 
Parganas, but his unfortunate predecessor had also consented 
to it by the treaty’ of February, 1757. They were also in 
demnified for their losses. Two clauses of the treaty of 15ll 
July, 1757, however, mark the establishment of British political 
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and military ascendancy : “The enemies of the English are 
my enemies, whether they be Indians or Europeans” ; “when- 
..ver I demand the English assistance, I will be at the charge 
of the maintenance of them”. By these clauses Mir Jafar placed 
iiiraself at the mercy of the Company. 

Distracted by the attack of the Mughal Prince Ali Gauhar, 
later known as Shah Alam II, threatened by the Marathas, 
with a very troubled financial position, and with the pay of 
his army in arrear, this weak and irresolute Nawab became 
more and more dependent on British support. The affairs of 
Mir Jafar were in such plight because he started with a great 
iiiiancial handicap. He agreed to i^ay compensation to the 
<.‘xtent of Rs. 1,77,00,000 to those who had suffered in the 
siege of Calcutta. The total amount of gifts and donations to 
llio English army, navy and officials has been estimated at 
about ;C1»250,000, Clive's share amounting to ;£234,000. But 
lliesc were only the gifts that were proved or acknowledged. 
Clive was, in addition, given in 1759 an assignment of the 
revenue of the Twenty-four Parganas which the Company had 
lo i)ay to the Nawab for its Zamindari right. When we read 
about the intolerable financial position of Mir Jafar we are 
surprised at the statement of Clive made later in England, 
“Consider the situation in which the victory at Plassey had 
placed me. A great prince was dependent on my pleasure. 
An opulent city, more opulent and populous than Eondon, lay 
at my mercy, its richest bankers bid against each other for my 
smiles. I walked through vaults thrown open to me alone, 
piled on either hand with gold and jewels. Mr. Chairman, at 
this moment I .stand astounded at my own moderation.” 

The revolution of 1757, and the manner in which it was 
l)rought about, undermined the foundations of the Nawab's 
government. But Clive, who was at the head of the Calcutta 
Council, succeeded in controlling itAs also maintaining it so 
long as he remained here. In 17^ he helped Mir Jafar in 
'expelling Ali Gauhar from Bihar which he had invaded. 
Mir Jafar, ill at ea.se under the British protectorate, was in¬ 
triguing with the Dutch, who were also feeling very uncom¬ 
fortable on account of the establishment of British ascendancy 
in Bengal. But the Dutch vessels were captured by the East 
India Company's ^ships and Colond Forde coming from the 
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Northern Sarkars was sent by Clive against the Dutch land 
forces that were worsted at Biderra in November, 1759. Mir 
Jafar failed ‘to substitute for a foreign master a foreign ally’. 
The Dutch paid the l^nglish East India Company ten lakhs as 
damages. Clive was at the head of the affairs of the East India 
Company in Bengal from December, 1756, to Fel>ruary, 1760, 
when he vacated the chair of the Governor of the Presidency oi 
Fort William in Bengal and sailed for England. 

Clive’s successors, Holwell (February-July, 1760) and 
Vansittart (July, 1760-1764), were unable to maintain this 
arrangement. The Company as the dominant military power 
was controlling and maintaining the Nawab’s government, but 
the Nawab, a usurper of British make, was failing to make the 
promised payments to the Company. Ali Gauhar was now the 
nominal Mughal Emperor because his father was murdered iu 
November, 1759 ; he was still hovering in Bihar. But he was 
.successfully driven out of Bihar and the Zamindars who afforded 
him help were chastised. Mir an, Mir Jafar’s son and chosen 
succcs.sor, was killed by lightning. This brought up the 
(luestion of .succession and VaiivSittart, following the policx 
suggested by Holwell, decided to depose Mir Jafar in 1760 in 
favour of his son-in-law Mir Qasim. The revolution was quieth 
accomplished, Mir Jafar wfthdrawng from IVIurshidabad tci 
Calcutta. 

MIR QASIM (1760-63) 

A new treaty was concluded with Mir Qasim and he had 
t<i give presents ‘which ca.st a sordid air over the whole 
business’. It uas iDrovided that “the Europeans -and Telinga.'^ 
of the English army shall be ready to assist the Nawab Mir Md. 
Kasim Khan Bahadur in the management of all affairs”, and 
“for all charges of the Company and of the said army and 
provisions for the field eti£>, the lands of Burdwan, Midnapur 
and Chittagong shall be assigned .... and tlie Company to 
stand to all losses and receive all the profits of these three 
countries”. 

Mir Qasim was an efficient ruler. Within a short time he 
was able to pay a large sum to his English creditors and the 
Government at Calcutta was able to remit two and a half lakhs 
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to Madras which enabled the English to prosecute the siege of 
pondichery successfully. Major Carnac succeeded in defeating 
the nominal Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II on the banks of 
• he Son. Mir Qasim proclaimed him Emperor in Bengal after 
his departure from the province. He was for sometime appre¬ 
hensive that the British would secure a grant of Bengal from 
tiic fugitive Emperor. He increased the' vigour of his revenue 
Kvstem and so great was his skill in accounts that nobody could 
escape. He is said to have realised in two years almost double 
the old revenue of the country. 

Mir Qasim was from the beginning the object of suspicion 
;ind hostility on the part of the majority of the members of 
llie Calcutta Council, who were not guided by any sense of 
1 notice ; having no S 5 ^mpathy with the Indian point of view, 
they cared only for their ])rofits. The abuses of English i)rivate 
trade had advanced very far under Mir Jafar and precipitated 
an open war between the Calcutta Council and Mir Qasim. 
Under Imperial Jarmans the Company was exemi^ted from the 
payment of transit duties on goods passing through Bengal. 
The Company’s servants, v^'ho got ridiculously low wages, 
enjoyed the right of private inland trade with which the 
Company had no concern. They claimed that this exemption 
Iroin transit duties extended to this trade as w^ell, which claim 
was, of course, absurd. As Vansittart put it, “It could never 
be ihtended by the Mughal King that private foreign merchants 
should be upon a better footing than private native merchants”. 
After Plassey Mir Jafar issued orders exempting from duties 
uoods covered by a pass (Dustuck) issued by the head of an 
Imglish factory. After Plassey the great power of the English 
intimidated people and the trade abuses grew. The privilege 
was so abused that Mir Qasim felt that he must try to settle 
the matter. Not only were these Dustucks used for the private 
.^oods of the Company’s servants ; these were even sold to 
Indian merchants. Warren Hasting;?^ remarked in 1762 that 
^uch a system “can bode no good t6 the Nabob’s revenues, to 
the quiet of the country or the honour of our nation.” A very 
reasonable plan was discussed by the Nawab with Vansittart 
and Warren Hastings, and an agreement was arrived at. But 
the Calcutta Council would not agree and turned the proposal 
down. Furious with this rebuff, Mir Qasim remitted all duties 

31 
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on Indian and European traders alike. Matters came to a head 
at Patna where Ellis, chief of the English factory, tried to 
seize the city ; he was defeated and war began (1763). 

Dodwell says that “it was a war of circumstances ratlier 
than of intentions”. After all that had happened after Plassc; 
it was absurd to expect an equipoise between the East Indiu 
Company and the Nawab of Bengal and a conflict wa', 
inevitable. The outrageous proceedings of the Calcutta Boani 
and of Ellis at Patna must not make us blind to the iiievitabilil \ 
of the failure of the system of Vansittart. Mir Qasim had 
discharged the Company’s debt, paid the arrears of his arnn, 
retrenched the expenses of his court, reduced the power of tho 
Zamindars and established an effective government. He had 
withdrawn to Monghyr from Murshidabad and there raised an 
army on European model with the help of European adventurei> 
like the Alsatian Reinhard, better known as Samru, and tin 
Armenian Marker. 

When war was precipitated by the assault of the city oi 
Patna by Ellis, Major Adams took the field with an army of 
1,000 Europeans and 400 sepoys against Mir Qasim’s army 
of 15,000 to 20,000 men. But Mir Qasim had no genius for 
war and his soldiers, led by adventurers, guided only by their 
selfish instincts, were defeated in successive engagements near 
the banks of the Ajai river, at Katwa, at Ghcria and at 
Udhuanala (1763). Adams advanced upon Monghyr and Mir 
Qasim fled to Patna, "%'here he killed the English prisoner^ 
^\'ho had falleiihito Mis hands. Adversity developed the cruel 
side of his mjBre and he murdered all his enemies who had the 
niisfortui||pK fall into his hands. 

JjjHPen fled to Oudh and induced Shuja-ud-daula, the 
^I^jHpPof Oudh, who was the Wazir of the nominal Mughal 
j^jHl^for, as also the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II, to become 
Hms allies. The terms of co-operation were agreed upon. 
^•Carnac, who led the Bri\^ army now, was supine. The con- 
' federates- advanced up to ratna but failed to take the city and 
had to fall back. Major Hector Muilro, who succeeded Cariiac, 
restored discipline in British ranks and took the offensive. 
Shuja-ud-daula, who was now fighting for himself, was after 
a stubborn contest completely defeated at Buxar (22 October, 
1764). He fled into the Rohilla country. Oudh ^vas overrun, 
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Sj.iih Alam joined the English camp, and Mir Qasim became 
jt lugitive, to die in 1777 at Delhi in extreme poverty. 

MiK JAPAR RESTORED (1763-1765) 

Meanwhile Mir Jafar had been restored in July, 1763. 
lie signed a new treaty in which he agreed to limit the number 
oL troops he would maintain, to receive a permanent Resident 
at his Durbar and to levy only a duty of per cent, on English 
trade in salt. He promised to pay 30 lakhs for the expense.s 
o! the war, to make a donation of 25 lakhs to the British armj* 
and half of that to the British navy, and to pay compensation 
It* private individuals for the losses they had suffered. In^the 
words of Scrafton, “the Nabob became no more than a banker 
for the Company’s servants, who could draw upon him as often 
and to as great an amount as they pleased.” 

Mir Jafar died early in 1765 and his successor, Najm-ud- 
d.aiila, had to agree to appoint a minister who was to be 
nominated by the English and who could not be removed 
^\ithout English approval. He was to maintain only such troops 
n> were necessary ‘for the dignity of his own person and the 
l»vl^^iness of collections throughout the provinces’. The Nawab 
was thus deprived of any independent military support for his 
executive. He became a figurehead with the administration in 
ihe hands of the nominees of the English. The Calcutta 
Councillors again took large presents but they combined their 
iraffic in Nawabship with the assumption of absolute military 
supremacy in Bengal, Affairs were otherwise in great disarray 
when Clive reached Calcutta in May, 1765, as the Governor of 
hen gal for the second time. 


SECTION III 


DEWANI AND DOUBLE 




ERNMENT 


'■ROBLEMS before CLIVE (1765-67) 

Clive had to face a political as also an administrative 
!>roblem. He had to settle the exact nature of British relations 
’'\ith the Mughal Emperor, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh and the 
N^awab of Bengal. The administrative questions that required 
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solution were no less difficult—to restore discipline in 
Company’s service, civil and military, and to put an eiid tu 
the abuses of the, past. 

treaty with the nawab of oudh (1765) 

Vansittart had promised Oudh to the Mughal Emperor. 
Clive, however, thought it proper to come to terms with 
Shuja-ud-daula and restored him to his dominions. According 
to the terms of the treaty of Allahabad, Shuja-ud-daula was to 
pay fifty lakhs to the East India Company for the expenses of 
the late war, and to enter into a defensive alliance with the 
Company. The Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam II, was put m 
full possession of Kora and Allahabad as a royal demesne fur 
the support of his dignity and expenses. The union between 
Shuja-ud-daula and the East India Company proved to be firm, 
Clive did not want to i)ursuc a policy of conquest. He wrote, 
“If ideas of conquest were to be the rule of our conduct, 1 
foresee that we should, by necessity, be led from acquisition 
to acquisition until we had the whole empire up in arms against 
us”. He hoped that Oudh would be a dependent buffer State 

GRANT OF HEWANI BY SHAH ALAM (1765) 

Ill Bengal the process of exhausting the Nawab’s function> 
was continued. On August 12, 1765, Clive secured from tlie 
Mughal Emperor a farman granting the East India Company 
the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, promising in return 
to remit regularly the sum of 26 lakhs of rupees as royal 
revenue. The Nawab of Bengal sank into a mere pensioner. 
he w'as to be paid the annual sum of 53 lakhs of rupees foi 
the support of the Nizatnai. Clive established a Double Govern¬ 
ment in theory, ivith the Company as the Dewan, and the 
Nawab as Nazim. But the Nawab, having lost all independent 
military or financial sufoort for his executive, became a meu 
titled pensioner. Clive, huwever, did not take over the admini¬ 
stration of the country. The general administration remained 
in the hands of the Deputy Nawabs—Reza Khan in Bengal. 
Shitab Rai in Bihar. According to Clive’s arrangement the 
Company left to the Deputy Nawabs the functions of Dewan 
as well as Nazim —land revenue and customs collection, civil 
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justice, criminal justice and police. The Deputy Nawabs were 
to administer Bengal really in the interest of the Company 
hile maintaining a fiction of the sovereignty of the Mughal 
lanperor and the formal authority of the Nawab. Clive had 
]i.) sense of responsibility for the good government of Bengal. 
Av'cording to his system, the only addition to the duty of the 
Company’s servants in Bengal was ‘superintending the collec- 
li.»n of the revenues and receiving the money from the Nabob’s 
tieasury to that of the Dewany or the Company'. 

This ‘masked system’ which Clive set up, in which power 
w as separated from responsibility, has been defended on political 
j^rounds. According to Mill, it was ‘the favourite policy of 
CIi\’c to whose mind a certain degree of crooked artifice seems 
io have presented itself pretty congenially in the light of 
|)rofound and skilful politics’. But avowed dominion would 
have created difficulties at Paris and the Hague and would have 
perhaps aroused bitter opposition of the European commercial 
livals. As Firminger says, “vSo far as the Nabob’s power and 
wealth was concerned, he was aw^are that the English had, so 
to speak, sucked the orange dry but he imagined that the skin 
;tnd pulp left behind on the table would delude the other foreign 
quests in Bengal into the idea that the English had not as yet 
devoured everything worth eating”. 

kKciUIvATIONS RELATING TO THE COMPANY’S OFFICERS 

During his second Governorship Clive insisted on the East 
India Company’s servants executing covenants ijrohibiting the 
acceptance of jiresents except within certain narrow limits. 
This was in accordance with orders of the Court of Directors. 
Many people, however, thought that their signature to the 
'^ovenant was a mere matter of form. In view of the prevalent 
attitude of the Court of Directors (|^we could not suggest a 
onerous increase of the salary of the East India Company’s 
orvants ; but the orders of the Court of Directors prohibiting 
interference of their servants in the inland trade of the country 
acre positive and he, therefore, tried to find a way out of this 
d.ifficulty by setting up a society of trade under the control of 
die Council. Clive wanted to remunerate only the superior 
''crvants of the Company who were given shares in the society 
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of trade which enjoyed a monopoly of the inland trade in 
betelnut and tobacco, ‘the three articles next to grain of 
greatest consumption in the empire’. Fifty-five persons wck- 
to share in the proceeds of the society, including the Govern oi , 
Clive sold his shares in 1767 to two of his colleagues Jor 
;{j32,000. The monstrous scheme was disallowed by the Conn 
of Directors in 1768. 

During his second Governorship, Clive’s attempt to cui 
down the field allowance of the Bengal officers led to a mutinous 
combination of the European officers of the Company. Cli\c 
met this opposition with characteristic boldness. Most of tlu 
officers had to submit and the ringleaders were treated with 
great severity, 

ESTIMATE OF CIJVE 

Clive left India in February, 1767. He has been described 
as the acquirer of an Indian Empire for Britain but, as Mervyn 
Davies puts it, just as the Mughal Empire was not the work 
of Babur but of Akbar, so the British Empire in India was llie 
work not of Clive but of the men who followed him. “His 
gifts were too limited for the larger task. He had not the 
sympathy, nor the imagination, nor the knowledge, nor the 
understanding, nor the patience nor the endurance necessary 
for the setting up of a great new system”. 

DOUBEE GOVERNMENT AT WORK (1767-72) 

The system of government associated with the name of 
Clive continued under his successors, Verelst (1767-69) and 
Cartier (1769-72)—^the Nawab a figurehead, administration in 
the hands of the Naib Sub ah, Reza Khan, a nominee of tin.- 
Company, but the English Resident at the Durbar deciding 
every matter of importfemce. Power remained divorced from 
responsibility. Trade abuses continued and as Becher, one <*l 
the Company’s servants, wrote in 1769, “the fact is undoubtol 
that this fine country which flourished under the most despotic 
and arbitrary government is verging towards ruin”. Ar. 
attempt was made by''Verelst to check highhandedness and 
venality by appointing English Supervisors for the Dewani 
lauds, but it was found in the days of Cartier that they only 
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uiiide confusion worse confounded, and as they were permitted 

10 continue private trade they abused their position of authority. 
What was really lacking was a principle of government adequate 
\o the substance. In the words of Firminger, “The Court of 
Directors imagined that all it behoved their servants to do was 

11 > lie beneath the tree and let the ripe fruit tumble into their 
.)))eii mouths”. 

I \MINE OF 1770 

It was not until 1772 that the Company decided to ‘stand 
forth as the Dewan* and assume responsibility for the admini¬ 
stration of the country, but this decision was perhaps directly 
due to the great famine of 1770 which made Bengal ‘a silent 
and deserted province’. In this terrible famine the Govern¬ 
ment relief effort was ‘to the extent of ;^9,000 among thirty 
inillions of people of whom six in every sixteen were officially 
admitted to have perished’. The famine was caused by the 
failure of rains but the Supervisors were accused of creating 
‘corners’ in their attempts to preserve sufficiency of grain in 
iheir respective districts. Notwithstanding this terrible famine 
with its ‘dire scenes of horror’, the net collections of the year 
1771 exceeded even those of 1768. The system of government 
was brutal and inhuman, and even the Court of Directors felt 
that the only effective cure would be the assumption of direct 
responsibility. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

REVIVAL f)F THE MARATHAS AND RLSE OF MYSORl' 


SECTION 1 

PESHWA MADHAV RAO I 


KKVIVAI, OF THE MARATHAS AFTER 1761 

The third battle of Panipat seciiied to mark the beginnm^ 
of the end of Maratlia Imperial power. But Maratha rccover\ 
was very rapid and Pesliwa Madhav Rao I {1761-72), son ainl 
successor of Balaji Baji Rao, is entitled to the highest praise 
for this unexpected recovery of the Maratha Kmi)ire from tiu 
effects of the stunning l)low at Panii)at. 


WAR WITH NIZAM AIJ 

Madhav Rao I was in his seventeenth year when W‘ 
succeeded his father. His uncle Raghunath Rao, a veteran 
soldier who was very fond of power, became the regent. Nizam 
Ali, who had practically ousted Salabat Jang from power at 
Hyderabad, tried to take advantage of Maratha misfortune and 
marched with about 60,000 troops towards Poona, Tlu 
Marathas closed their ranks. Nizam Ali was defeated in a 
decisive battle in January, 1762, but Raghunath Rao, who wa- 
perhaps anticipating a struggle for power with his nephew, 
granted him very favouraAj| terms. Disputes now began between 
the uncle and the nephew. Raghunath Rao was supported by 
the Nizam. The Peshwa submitted to his uncle, but the un¬ 
usually fine character of this youngman enabled him steadily tc* 
get the upperhand. In 1763 he helped his uncle to defeat the 
Nizam in the battle of Rakshasbhuvan on the Godavari river, 
but Raghunath Rao again granted very favourable terms to the 
ruler of Hyderabad. 
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WAR WITH HAIDAR AW 

The Peshwa turned his attention against Haidar Ali whose 
lining power had become a menace to the Maratha territory 
between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra and who had already 
encroached on the Maratha sphere of influence north of Mysore, 
ilaidar Ali was completely defeated in 1764-65, but Raghuiiath 
ixao prevailed upon the Peshwa to grant him favourable terms. 
Another campaign in 1766-67 further checked the growing 
'Kiwer of Haidar Ali. The Peshwa also brought about the final 
submission of Janoji Bhonsle of Berar, a Maratha confederate, 
w ho was in league with the enemies of the Maratha Empire like 
ihe Nizam and Haidar Ali. Raghunath Rao, eager for power 
; nd anxious to join these enemies of the Marathas, had to be 
placed under restraint. 

rKSTORATION Ob' MARATHA POWER IN THE NORTH 

The Peshwa next sent two expeditions: one to the North 
i(» recover the power and influence which the Marathas had in 
Malwa, Rajputana and the Doab before Panipat, and another 
to the South to crush Haidar Ali. The southern exi)editioii 
(1769-72) was brilliantly successful. The Pe.shwa himself led it 
but a.s he fell ill and returned to Poona, Trimbak Rao was 
nominated as the leader of the exi)edition. He completely 
defeated Haidar All near Seringapatam ; but the Peshwa was 
dying and this news emboldened Haidar. Though Trimbak 
Kao’s position was strong it was not possible under the circum- 
'^tances to strive for the complete overthrow of Haidar ; a treaty 
bad to be concluded that left Haidar in posse.ssion of resources 
that still made him a formidable antagonist. In the North, the 
leaders of the Maratha expedition succeeded in re-occupying 
Malwa and Bundelkhand, in exacting tribute from the Rajput 
<'hiefs, in crushing the Jats and Rohillas, and also in occupying 
Delhi. They brought the fugitiv^Mughal Emperor Shah 
Alam II, a British pensioner at Allahabad, back to the 
imperial capital (1772). The Peshwa’s premature death in 
November, 1772, was responsible for the return of the Maratha 
umy to the South and this hasty return undid its work in the 
North. In the words of Grant Duff, “The plains of Panipat 
were not more fatal to the Maratha emjiire than the early end 
'■f this excellent prince’’. 
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SECTION II 
HAIDAR ALI 


FARIvY CAREER 

While the Maratha power was again making itself fell m 
the North as also in the South, the small State of Mysore undcr 
Haidar AH became a factor in the power politics of those dav' 
Haidar was an adventurer of exceptional ability. He began 
his career as a Naik in the army of Nanjaraj, the commander- 
in-chief of the Mysore State, and very soon became his favouriU. 
In the service of Nanjaraj he took part in the Anglo-Frencli 
conflict at Trichinopoly and there he gained his experience of 
the art of war. He was appointed Faujdar of Dindigul in 1755. 
He took advantage of the bankruptcy of the Mysore State and 
the mutinous condition of the Mysore soldiery to oust Nanjarai 
and to become the virtual ruler of Mysore, the nominal King 
being retained as a mere figurehead. His Dewan Khande Rao 
in his turn strove to oust him from power and sought Maratha 
help for this purpose. But the Panipat campaign diverted 
Maratha attention. Khande Rao was not effectively supported 
and Haidar succeeded in overwhelming him. In 1761 he became 
safely established in supreme authority in Mysore. 

territorial expansion and war with the marathas 

Haidar now embarked upon a career of conquest and 
seized Sira, Bidnur (Nagar), Sunda and other places. But he 
had to reckon with the Marathas. Peshwa Madhav Rao was 
alive to this danger. The Maratlia-Mysore wars of 1764-65, 
1766-67, and 1769-72 diminished his power and prestige and 
might have ruined Haidar altogether but for the fatal illness 
and premature death of Tfce Peshwa. Taking advantage of the 
chaos and confusion in Maratha affairs that followed the demisc 
of Peshwa Madhav Rao, Haidar conquered Bellary, Goot>, 
Chitaldrug as also the Maratha territory between the Krishnn 
and the Tungabhadra. He also secured Cuddapah. Towards 
the south he had already succeeded in bringing Coorg and 
Malabar under his sway. All Maratha attempts to check hi^ 
advance to the Krishna in the years 1776-78 failed, though the 
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Marathas were allied with the Nizam in their effort to stem this 
tide of expansion. As a French writer puts it, “By steps rather 
-low but sustained, by a constant good fortune, he has formed 
1 new power, comparable to a torrent that upsets and destroys 
all that it meets on the way’\ 

RliLATIONS WITH THE ENGLISH 

With the English Haidar’s relations were not friendly. 
There was enmity between Muhammad Ali of Arcot and Haidar 
Ali. Besides intense personal- dislike, territorial disputes con¬ 
cerning certain districts also caused friction between these two 
Muslim rulers. The bungling diplomacy of the Government of 
Madras which controlled the Arcot Nawab jirecipitated a crisis. 
The Madras Government entered into an alliance with the 
Nizam in 1766 and agreed to help him with a British detach¬ 
ment. The Nizam advanced into the Mysore territory with his 
British auxiliaries at a time when Peshwa Madhav Rao I was 
also pressing Haidar very hard. Haidar prevailed upon the 
Peshwa to grant him peace ; he also won the Nizam over and 
induced him to join him in his project of the invasion of the 
dominions of the Nawab of Arcot and the British. The un¬ 
provoked enmity of tlie British made him furious and he in¬ 
vaded the Carnatic along with the Nizam. Thus the First 
Anglo-Mysorc War (1767-69) began. 

Haidar and the Nizam were defeated by Colonel Smith in 
the battles of Changama and Trinomali (1767). The Nizam 
withdrew and later concluded a separate peace with the Madras 
Government (1768). Haidar was not to be so easily thwarted. 
He knew thoroughly well how to keep the effects of his defeats 
confined within narrow limits. He was to some extent 
successful against other British commandants though he was 
not able to defeat Colonel Smith, ^he war dragged on. At 
the head of his swift cavalry Haid^ made a sudden dash and 
approached Madras in March, 1769. The panic-stricken 
Madras Council was thus compelled to conclude a treaty 
providing for mutual restitution of conquests and a defensive 
alliance (April, 1769). 

As a realist Haidar felt that this defensive alliance must 
be the mainstay of his foreign policy. The Nizam was un- 
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dependable. The Peshwa was his principal enemy who had 
twice defeated him and seized valuable territory from hiiii, 
British military power might be utilized in a defensive alliance 
against the Marathas. But when the Marathas again invade<l 
his territory (1769-72) he requested the British in vain to come 
to his aid. The Madras Government was shifty, intractable 
and undependable. Even after 1772 he tried to bring about a 
closer rapproachement w’^ith Muhammad Ali and the Madras 
Government. But he grew disgusted with their shifts and sub¬ 
terfuges. He felt that he had to reckon with the prospect of 
their joining an offensive alliance against him in future. When 
the First Anglo-Maratha War (1775-82) began, the Maratln^ 
with a better sense of the realities of the situation approached 
him and the active anti-Maratha phase of his career ended 
War with the British being more or less inevitable after this, 
the main preoccupation of his life as that of his son later on 
was to crush the British. As Haidar told a British ambassadoi 
later, he decided to expunge the English name from tin 
Carnatic. 


SECTION III 

FOREIGN POLICY OF HASTINGS 

REVISION OF CLIVE’S FOREKiN POLICY BY WARREN HASTINGS 

When the Marathas reappeared in Northern India in 1769. 
occupied Delhi in 1771 and induced the Mughal Emperor to 
come to Delhi and place himself under Maratha protection, 
Warren Hastings, Governor of Bengal (1772-74), naturally found 
that in the changed circumstances Clive’s foreign polic> 
required revision. The ^tricts of Kora and Allahabad had 
been given to the Mughal Emperor. Now that he was in 
Maratha custody and the Maratha menace was real, Hastings 
decided to restore Kora and Allahabad to the Nawab of (f)udh 
who was to pay 50 lakhs for this restoration. The payment 
of the tribute of 26 lakhs to Shah Alam was also discontinued. 
The other important British problem in foreign affairs con¬ 
cerned Rohilkhand. 
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r.RTTISH TREATY WITH OUDH (1773) 

“The central pillar of Hastings’s foreign policy was the 
alliance with Ondh”. He tried to strengthen Ondh in every 
way. He concluded a treaty with the Nawab of Ondh at 
Benares in August, 1773. He sought to establish a definite 
igreement with Shuja-ud-daula in place of the loose manner 
:n which British concerns with him were conducted. The 
NTawab raised the question of Rohilkhand, which was now 
exposed to Maratha invasion. The Rohilla Afghans formed a 
loose confederacy and ruled over a fertile country along the 
1)ase of the Himalayas. Warren Hastings referred to the 
-.trategic importance of the Rohilla country in the following 
words, “It is to the province of Ondh, in respect to both its 
geographical and political relations, exactly what Scotland was 
uj England before the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The reduction 
of this territory would have completed the defensive line of the 
Vizier’s dominions and of course left us less to defend, as he 
subsists on our strength entirely’’. This was the policy under¬ 
lying what is called the Rohilla War. 

THE ROHILEA WAR (1774) 

The events leading up to the Rohilla War and the details of 
the war are not pleasant reading. In June, 1772, Hafiz Rahamat 
Khan, the Rohilla chief, agreed to pay Shuja-ud-daula 40 lakhs 
if he succeeded in compelling the Marathas to withdraw from 
the Rohilla country. The treaty was signed in the presence of 
Sir Robert Barker, the British commander-in-chief. The 
Marathas withdrew, came again in 1773, but again withdrew. 
They had soon to return to the Deccan on account of domestic 
complications following the death of Peshwa Madhav Rao I. 
vShuja-ud-daula demanded payment from the Rohillas but they 
declined to pay. When the treaty of Benares was concluded 
he wanted British help to punish tl^Rohillas and to conquer 
Kohilkhand. He promised to meet all the expenses of the cam¬ 
paign and to pay a sum of 40 lakhs. Hastings agreed. The 
Nawab, however, changed his mind. But in February, 1774, 
the vacillating Nawab asked for British aid. in terms of the 
treaty of Benares. A British army under Colonel Champion 
marched to Rohilkhand and, with Ondh forces, defeated and 
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killed Hafiz Rahmat Khan at Mirankatra in April, 1774. Tin. 
Rohillas were driven out and the country was incorporate^', 
within the dominions of Oudh. 

The Nawab tP^azir had at one stage desired to give up thi. 
Rohilla expedition to which Warren Hastings had readily 
agreed. Hastings wiote then, ‘T was glad to be freed from tin. 
Rohilla expedition because I was doubtful of the judgment 
which would have been passed upon it at home, where I sec 
too much stress laid upon general maxims and too little atten¬ 
tion given to the circumstances which require an exception to 
be made for them”. Sir Alfred hyall criticises the political 
immorality of the whole transaction. He writes, “A shifty liiu 
of policy is far more unsafe than a weaker frontier”. Tlu- 
invasion was unprovoked and the operations of Oudh troops 
were uncontrolled. The Rohillas "were in reality suppressed 
for reasons not unlike those which led to the political destriic- 
tion of Poland because they could not be trusted to hold an 
important position on the frontiers of more powderful states”. 
Oudh had to be strengthened against the growing menace ot 
the Maratha power ; so the Rohillas were sacrificed. The 
financial part of the transaction was the most avowedly cynical 
aspect of it. Hastings himself observed, "The absence of the 
Marathas and the weak state of the Rohillas, promised an easv 
conquest of them, and I own that such was my idea of the 
Company’s distress at home added to my knowledge of their 
wants abroad, that I should have been glad of any occasion to 
employ their forces, that saves so much of their pay am' 
expenses.” 

WARREN HASTINGS AS GOVERNOR-GENERAE (1774-85) 

By strengthening and giving armed support to Oudli 
Warren Hastings succeed^ed in building up ‘a firm breakw’atci 
against the mcessant fim^tuations of predatory w’arfare that 
distracted Northern India’ ; but as Governor-General (1774-85' 
he found the British power in India entangled by the Bomba\ 
Government in a war with the Marathas, and some years later 
the bungling diplomacy of the Madras Government was respoiv 
sible for a war with Haidar Ali and the Nizam. Hastings found 
himself in the midst of a tremendous conflict against a conibina- 
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Lion of the most formidable powers in India—the Marathas, the 
Xizam, Haidar Ali—as also the European rival in India—France. 

>»rigin of this first anglo-maratha war 

After the death of Peshwa Madhav Rao I in 1772 his brother 
Narayan Rao succeeded, but he was murdered nine months 
later (1773) by some adherents of his uncle Raghunath and 
o(mfusion began in Maratha history. Raghunath was recognised 
as the Peshwa, but the liirth of a posthumous son to Narayan 
Rao led to the development of a concerted opposition.^ The 
iliild was formally invested as the Peshwa and Raghunath Rao 
became an exile and pretender. The Bombay Government in 
ilieir anxiety to secure possession of the adjoining island of 
Salsette entered into an agreement with him. They seized the 
island of Salsette by force and concluded with him a treaty 
known as the treaty of Surat on 7th March, 1775. Raghunath 
Rao agreed to cede in perpetuity the islands of Salsette and 
Hassein with a share of the revenues of the Broach and Surat 
<listricts. The English agreed to assist him with a force of 2,500 
whose cost he would defray. Thus began a war between the 
k'ouncil of Regency at Poona and the Government of Bombay. 

rnK FIRST anc'.i.o-maratha war (1775-82) 

Colonel Keatinge was sent with troops to Gujarat to act 
In concert with Raghunath Rao who was there. After some 
dcirmishes a battle was fought with the Poona troops at Adas 
(Arras) on 18th May, 1775. Keatinge won, but at a heavy cost. 
Ill the meantime the Supreme Government at Calcutta ex- 
nressed its disapproval of the treaty of Surat, declaring the 
Avar to be ‘impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised and unjust’, 
inspite of the protest of the Bombay Government Colonel Upton 
''as sent from Calcutta to negotiate #ith the Poona Govern- 
nicnt. He concluded a treaty which ^ known as the treaty of 
Ihirandhar (March, 1776). The treaty of Surat was formally 
•uinulled. Raghunath Rao was to get a generous pension and 
to reside in Gujarat. Sahsette w'as to be retained by the English 


‘ See Genealogical Table, p. 444. 
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if the Governor-General so desired. The provisions of 11 ;,, 
treaty included the cession of Broach revenues and payment 
12 lakhs to defray the war expenses. 

Raghunath Rao could not understand the nature of tins 
interference and he decided on his part to refuse these terms 
The Bombay Government afforded him asylum at Surat id 
violation of the treaty of Purandhar. In this unsettled state 
of affairs a despatch arrived from the Court of Directors m 
which they approved ‘under every circumstance’ of the treat>' 
of Surat. This emboldened the Bombay Government to dis¬ 
regard the treaty of Purandhar and they invited Raghunaili 
Rao to Bombay. Another despatch of the Court of Directors in 
1778 further emboldened the Bombay Government to form a 
fresh alliance with Raghunath Rao on the basis of the treal\ 
of Surat. Suspicions of French intrigue at Poona added to tin.- 
existing complications. The Bombay Government decided that 
Raghunath Rao should be installed at Poona as Regent for tin. 
young Peshvva Madhav Rao Narayan and Nana Fadnavis, the 
leading Minister, and his Council of Regency shouldHbe ousted 
They sent an expedition to^vards Poona in November, 177^ 
The army was comiiosed of 3,000 men. It proceeded up the 
ghats but, confronted by a big Maratha army, fell back, and 
at Wadgaon found further retreat to be impossible. A conven¬ 
tion disgraceful to British political and military prestige 
signed at Wadgaon and the humiliated Briti.sh army was allowed 
to retire (January, 1779). To avoid surrender Raghunath took 
refuge with the Maratha chief Mahadji Sindhia. 

The Convention of Wadgaon was repudiated by Hastings 
He had already sent a detachment under Leslie whom he had 
instructed to march by the land route to Bombay. Leslie 
embroiled himself with the chiefs in Bundelkhand. But he died 
in October, 1778, and was succeeded in command by Goddaid 
who led his detachment to Surat in safety. This successful 
march across the breadt^of the Indian continent increased Hie- 
l>restige of British arms. Raghunath Rao escaped from tlu 
custody of Mahadji Sindhia to the protection of Goddard 
According to Grant Duff, this escape was Mahadji’s contrivance. 
But Raghunath Rao could no longer be regarded as of any im- 
portance and for all practical purposes the English now becanu 
a principal in this contest. 
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A general confederacy was now formed against the English. 

It was composed of the Marathas, Haidar Ali and the Nizam, 
The insane desire of the Bombay Government to show what 
they could do on their own initiative was only surpassed by 
the diplomatic blunders perpetrated by the Madras Government, 
i'lie Nizam was alienated by a treaty concluded in 1779 by the 
Madras Government with his brother Basalat Jang, whom they 
tuok under their protection on condition of his allowing them 
to rent the district of Guntur. Haidar had become anti-English 
1 because he could not persuade the Madras Government to enter 
into a defensive alliance which he might utilise against the 
Marathas. He became exasperated by the British capture of 
i\i:ihe, a French possession in Malabar, by the Basalat Jang 
iiffair, by frequent boundary disputes, and as a consequence of 
constant friction in Malabar. Thp Wadgaon Convention hel])cd 
ihc building of this hostile confederacy. The Poona Govein- 
ment recognised Haidar’s conquests as far as the Krishna. It 
was arranged that the Nizam would invade the Northern 
Saikars, Haidar would invade the Carnatic, Mudhoji Bhonsle 
t>! Berar would attack Bengal, and the Poona Government 
would continue the war on the Bombay side. Haidar could 
also count upon the possibility of French co-operation. France 
and England w'^ere at war since 1778. Mudhoji was, however, 
bought off by Hastings, who also succeeded in securing the 
neutrality of the Nizam by giving up Guntur in 1780. 

Warren Hastings struck hard. Goddard, having concluded 
a treaty with Fateh Singh Gaik wad, carried Ahmadabad by 
assault in February, 1780. Hastings won over the Rana of 
Goliad, who might be expected to give sufficient trouble to 
Mahadji Sindhia. In order to support him he despatched 
Captain Popham from Bengal. Popham escaladed the strong 
fort of Gwalior in August, 1780, assisted by spies supplied by 
the Rana of Gohad. It was followed b^fcnportant consequences. 
Mahadji Sindhia had to hurry to the north. General Goddard 
Loptured Bassein in December, 1780, and defeated the Maratha 
<uiny in the Konkan. But he made the mistake of advancing 
to the Bhore Ghat. He allowed himself to be entangled by 
Nana Fadnavis in negotiations which led to nothing, and in 

effort to retire on Kalyan and Bombay to canton for the 
I'ains he suffered a reverse. 

a2 
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While these events were happening on the Bombay coast 
the plan of Warren Hastings to create a powerful diversion m 
the heart of Sindhia’s territory was further developed. Colonel 
Cainac invaded Malwa and in February, 1781, reduced Si]iri, 
advanced to Sironj and succeeded in surprising vSindhia’s camj) 
and frightening him. Sindhia showed willingness to come to 
terms. He concluded a separate treaty with the British ni 
October, 1781, and bound himself to stand neutral. The British 
army recrossed the Jumna. 

TREATY OF SADBAI (1782) 

Warren Hastings had earlier a plan of inediation throu.t;li 
Mudhoji Bhonsle, but it was now considered better to negotinto 
with the Poona Darbar through Mahadji Sindhia. The treat\ 
of Salbai was concluded on the 17th May, 1782, Sindliia beiuK 
at the .same time the plenipotentiary of the Peshwa and the 
mutual guarantee of both parties for the due performance of 
the treaty. The British secured Salsette but restored the terri¬ 
tory conquered since the treaty of Purandhar. Raghunath Rao 
was granted a generous pension by the Poona Govenmiciit. 
The Peshwa and the English undertook that their allies should 
maintain peace with one another. It was provided in the treaty 
that Haidar was to be obliged to relinquish the territory lit 
had conquered from the English and the Nawab of Arcot. This 
article was never acted upon and the treaty itself was not ratified 
at Poona until after the death of Haidar in December, 17H2. 
“The Maratha prime minister {i.e., Nana Fadnavis), a man of 
high degree in .statecraft, saw that by holding it in suspense 
over the belligerents he could keep in his hands the balance 
of power between Haidar Ali or Tipu and Hastings.” The 
treaty^' gave the British ‘peace with the Marathas for twenty 
years’ and possession of Salsette, but the war imposed a heavy 
financial burden. 

THE SECOND ANGEO-MYSORE WAR (1780-84) 

The Second Anglo-Mysore war began in July, 17S0' 
Though the Nizam and Bhonsle did not co-operate, Haidar 
succeeded in giving the British, in the words of MacLeod, 
second in command at Madras, *a damned rap over the knuckles’. 
He entered the Carnatic with an army of about 90,000. The 
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Madras Government was unprepared and in the opening stages 
the campaign its Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hector Munro, 

• lie well-known hero of Buxar, showed the greatest indecision, 
amounting ahnost to imbecility. Haidar created a circle of deso¬ 
lation around Madras, its lines of communications, and round 
Vellore. It was not wanton and indiscriminate destruction but 
a war measure. With certain exceptions due to the exigencies 
of the military situation, the country he conquered below the 
ohats was as well protected as possible. Assisted by his son 
Tipu, he overwhelmed at Pollilore a detachment of about 4,000 
under Baillie that was marching from Guntur to Conjeveram to 
join Munro. Munro fidgeted in indecision within the hearing 
of the guns and after this disaster withdrew as precipitately as 
he could to Madras. 

When Warren Hastings heard of this state of things he 
made a supreme effort. He sent Sir Eyre Coote, with reinforce- 
inents in men and money, to lead the campaign against Haidar 
Mi. A French fleet under D’Orves appeared on the Madras 
coast. When Sir Ejre Coote arrived with his army at Cuddalore 
from Madras, the French fleet put a stop to his supplies coming 
by the sea. Haidar with his army cut off his communications 
by land. Coote’s position at Cuddalore resembled that of 
L\)rnwallis at Yorktown, but for some inexplicable reason 
D’Orves sailed away and Coote could now secure provisions 
from Madras by sea. On account of the incapacity of the 
French admiral, Haidar missed the greatest opportunity of his 
career. The Cuddalore escapade of Coote must be regarded as 
one of the greatest events in Indo-British history. 

After this Coote gained three victories over Haidar in 
succession—^Porto Novo (1st July, 1781), second battle of 
Pollilore (August 27th, 1781), Sholinghur (September 27th, 
1781). But these British victories did not lead to much. Haidar 
merely lost the ground on which stood. With his swift 
cavalry he commanded the communications, and the British 
\'.'ere not able to move into the interior from the seacoast because 
they could not get sufficient supplies. Early in 1782 a power¬ 
ful French squadron appeared in the Indian Ocean under the 
f-rilliant Admiral de Suffrein. Five indecisive actions were 
f'mght between him and the British admiral Sir Edward Hughes. 
Tlut as a consequence of these engagements superiority rested 
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witli the French. According to the French plan Biissy» lue 
old French leader of the days of Dupleix and Lally, was to laiul 
with an army and co-operate with Haidar, but he did not lain! 
until after Haidar’s death. Either by bad management or b:ul 
fortune France never had in India an able general or an able 
admiral at the right moment. SufiErein arrived off Pondicherv 
a year too late, while at the summit of Haidar’s fortune the* 
indolent or cowardly D’Orves robbed Haidar of an otherwise 
certain triumph. 

In his campaign of 1782, Haidar had only one major victor} 
to boast of: Tipu surrounded a detachment of 2,000 under 
Braithwaite at Tanjore and compelled their siurrender. Haidar 
died in December, 1782. The war continued even after his 
death. But peace was concluded between England and France 
in June, 1783. A British attempt to take Bidnur failed dis¬ 
astrously. Tipu besieged Mangalore which the British had 
occupied. A British army under Colonel Fullarton occupied 
Coimbatore in November, 1783. Eord Macartney, Governor of 
Madras, became impatient to conclude a treaty and Tipu agreed. 
The treaty of Mangalore (March, 1784) concluded the war on 
the basis of the mutual restitution of conquests and liberation 
of prisoners of war. Hastings did not like the terms of this 
treaty. 

ACHIEVBMENT OF HASTINGS 

In connection with the First Anglo-Maratha and the 
Second Anglo-Mysore Wars Warren Hastings made the 
following claim, “I had no more concern in the origin and 
commencement of the Maratha war than the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. ... I have been the instrument of saving one 
Presidency from infamy and both from annihilation.” Con*-!- 
dering the part he played in saving the Bombay and Madra*^ 
Presidencies the claim be regarded as modest. 

FOR FURTHER vSTUDY 

Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas (edited by S. M- 
Edwardes), Vols. I-II. 

A. C. Banerjee, Peshwa Madkav Rao I. 

N. K. Sinha, Haidar Alt. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, Wanen Hastings. 



CHAPTER XXV 

growth of BRITISH ADMINISTRATION (1772-1793) 

SECTION I 

WARREN HASTINGS 


1<ND OF double government 

Warren Hastings became Governor of Bengal in April, 
1772, and Governor-General in October, 1774. Sir Alfred I^yall 
says that he ‘showed a genius for pioneering administration’. 
'I'he Company decided to abandon the Dual system^of internal 
government. As Governor Hastings had not the least difficulty 
111 managing his Council of 12 or 13 members ; he succeeded in 
establishing his personal ascendancy. He sought to bring 
Ireedom into the markets of Bengal. He totally abolished the 
use of the Dustuck or free pass which exempted the Company’s 
servants or agents from Government dues and of which such 
irauduleut use was made. As the Company was now the 
Government there was no difficulty in enforcing this. He also 
suppressed the Zamindari chokeys or customs houses. Only 
five central customs houses were henceforth to be maintained 
at Calcutta, Hughli, Murshidabad, Patna and Dacca. Customs 
fluties were lowered to a fixed rate of 2^ per cent, on all 
.uoods except the monopolies of salt, betelnut and tobacco, and 
this duty was to be paid by all alike. Warren Hastings carried 
out this reform which was long overdue at the instance of the 
Court of Directors. § 

The Company's decision to ‘sl^d forth as the Dewan' 
involved the abolition of the offices of Naib Dewan of Bengal 
md Bihar. Reza Khan and Shitab Rai were not only dismissed 
hut prosecuted for peculation in accordance with the instructions 
')f the Court of Directors, but they were honourably acquitted. 
Hastings reduced the Nawab’s pension which had already been 
brought down from 32 lakhs to 16 lakhs. 
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REVENUE SYSTEM OF HASTINGS 

Hastings had, however, the greatest difficulty in devising; 
a simple system of land revenue administration ; he failed m 
this task. The existing system has been described as an 
‘impenetrable labyrinth of which the key was sought in vain’. 
Clive had retained the old organisation. Warren Hasting;^ 
sought to create his own machinery for assessment and 
collection. The Zamindars of Bengal were even in the days 
Akbar ‘rich, powerful and numerous’. In the early years oi 
the eighteenth century, when Murshid Quli Khan was tin.* 
Dcwan and Nazim of Bengal, the hereditary character of the 
Zamindars’ connection with the land was recognised, though 
that masterful ruler has left behind him a tradition as a chastisci 
of Zamindars. Besides the Zamindar, another existing revenue 
agency was the Kanungo, who was the registrar of a district, 
the custodian of its records. 

Hastings did not co-operate with these existing agencies. 
He appointed a Committee of Circuit to tour through variou-^ 
districts. It was decided to farm the revenue for five years 
to the highest bidders in order to ascertain the true value 
of the land. The result was naturally disastrous: the countrv, 
already ruined by the famine of 1770, fell into the hands of 
speculators who rack-rented and absconded. The opinion 
gained ground that it would be far better to deal with the 
Zamindars who were men of substance and character and couhl 
be depended upon. The President and Council formed a 
Committee of Revenue and revenue administration w^as placed 
directly under their control. The Khalsa (or the treasury office) 
was removed from Murshidabad to Calcutta. In each district 
the Supervisor (under the name of Collector), assisted by an 
Indian Dewan, was made responsible for revenue administration 

In 1772 the Court ^f Directors sent orders to recall the 
Collectors and to adopt\?ther measures for the collection <’f 
revenue. A Committee of Revenue was set up at Calcutta 
consisting of two members of the Council and three senioi 
servants below the Council to supervise the work in the districts 
They were to be assisted by the Ray Ray an, an Indian 
official who was supervising the work of the Indian Dewans. 
Occasional inspectors gould be sent. The three provinces were 
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lemporarily to be divided into six divisions, each under a 
■Provincial Council, each consisting of a chief and four senior 
-ervants of the Company. Each district was to be under an 
Indian Dewan, the Collector being withdrawn. 

H’dicial system of Hastings 

The Oovernorsliip of Warren Hastings marks the beginning 
ot an administrative service separated from the commercial 
organisation. The greatest achievement of Warren Hastings as 
(k)vernor was the creation of judicial courts. From Mughal 
times there was a close connection between land revenue and 
civil justice. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee of Circuit, two courts were established in each 
district—the Mufassil Dewani Adalat over which the Collector 
presided, and the Faujdari Adalat (or the court of criminal 
police) u'liere the Qazi or the Mufti expounded the law and 
inflicted punishment and the Collector attended with a view 
to regulate the proceedings. At the Presidency of Fort William 
Miiierior courts were established—the Sadr Dewani Adalat to 
deal with appeals from the Mufassil Dewani Adalals, and the 
Sadr Nizamat Adalat to deal wdth appeals from the Faujdari 
Adalats. Over the Sadr Dewani Adalat the President with two 
members of the Council presided ; over the Sadr Nizamat Adalat 
a chief officer of justice appointed by the Nazim presided, 
^supervision was also exercised over criminal justice so that the 
Company’s administration in the character of the King’s 
Dewan might be satisfied. 

The tendency of Warren Hastings to centralize is clearly 
visible. “In transferring from Murshidabad to Calcutta the 
seat of the supreme courts of justice, the head seat of revenue 
administration and the Khalsa, Hastings was instituting a 
policy deliberately designed to make 4he last named place the 
capital of British Bengal.’’ “UndiC the plea that they were 
acting within the constitution of the Mughal Empire, the Com¬ 
pany’s sei'vants built up a system of internal government and 
when the walls of their government had reached a certain 
height, the sun of the British crown rose to its meridian and 
the shadow cast by the setting constellation of the Mughal 
Empire disappeared for ever.’’ 
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HASTINGS AND HIS COUNCIL 

After the passing of the Regulating Act Warren Hastijig< 
as Governor-General was, during the period 1774-76, constantly 
outvoted in his small Council by Francis, Clavering and 
Monson. In 1776 Monson died and Hastings held the 
mastery by his casting vote. Clavering died in August, 17/7, 
and Hastings’s control over the Council was thereby grealh 
strengthened. On the whole he^etained his mastery until ]ii> 
departure from India in 1785. One of the consequences of Ins 
quarrel with the Council was the creation of a spirit of partisan¬ 
ship throughout the entire service, but the new Council alsr^ 
brought a new spirit of enquiry. Sir Philip Francis showed 
a remarkable grasp of the revenue problem and in his minulc'^ 
advocated a fixed settlement with the Zamindars. The idea 
might have been suggested by some district officers but Francis 
must be described as ‘the original promoter of the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal’. 

DEVELOPMENT OF HASTINGS’S REVENUE POLICY 

Hastings gradually came to favour settlement for a life or 
two joint lives. He appointed a Commission in 1776 known 
as the Amini Commission ; it-collected valuable data. But the 
Directors’ policy of marking time in view of conflicting data 
was responsible for annual settlements. Warren Hastings, 
master of his Council, was, however, responsible for carrying 
to completion his favourite policy of centralisation. The Pro¬ 
vincial Councils were dissolved and their powers were 
transferred to the Committee of Revenue. The Collectors were 
re-appointed but were denied any interference with the new 
settlement of revenue. “It was hoped that a central authority 
aloof from the corruption of the country would be able almost 
unaided to control an unknown apd antiquated system’’. 

Sir John Shore put it ii:fcl782, “the real state of the district^ 
is now less known and ffe.'e revenue less understood than in 
1774.’’ Warren Hastings thus failed to devise a system of land 
revenue administration that could be regarded as workable. 

REGIJININGS OF CIVIL SERVICE 

Another limitation should also be noted so far as the 
growth of British administration was concerned. Ha.stings laid 
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^ii,. foundations of a civil service, distinct from commerce, but 
In; could not create very healthy traditions for it as he made 
many improper appointments to gratify persons in power. This 
demoralised his system. He secured the support of the Arch- 
!,i^hop of York by giving the control of Benares to his son 
,mcd 21, and of Sullivan, Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
)n- granting the opium contract to his son who sold it for 
(40,000. It should not be forgotten that he was the principal 
servant of a chartered commercial Company, not a senatorial 
I'roconsul like Cornwallis and Wellesley, and in his shaky 
position he had to compromise to a large extent with evil. 
Ihit there is one redeeming feature. He had not the distrust 
■wf Indian agency that characterised the administrative system 
of Lord Cornwallis who built on the foundations laid by him. 

i:\IPEACHMENT OF HASTINGS (1788-1795) 

An estimate of the achievements of Warren Hastings as an 
administrator raises certain controversial issues. On his return 
to England he was impeached by the House of Commons before 
the House of Lords on some grave charges-—his treatment of 
Chait Singh and the Begams of Oudh, his fraudulent contracts, 
a> also the presents and bribes which he took. He was sought 
to be impeached for the Rohilla War, but the Commons did 
not sanction the inclusion of this among the articles of 
impeachment. 

^ ASE OF NANDA KUMAR (1775) 

Suspicion also attaches to him in connection with the 
Xanda Kumar case. The facts of this case are well-known. 
Vanda Kumar, an influential Brahmin who had held important 
i»osts under the Nawabs, accused Warren Hastings in the 
' Council of taking a heavy bribe foi^ominating Moni Begam, 
the widow of Mir Jafar, as the guardian of the Nawab. 
Hastings had taken a sum of 150,000 rupees as his allowance 
during his stay at Murshidabad. Therefore, there was* some 
substratum of truth in the charge of ,Nanda Kumar. While 
this was being enquired into, Nanda Kumar was committed 
tor trial on a charge of forgery brought against him by a 
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banker’s agent ; he was found guilty by the Supreme Court 
and put to death, as it was generally believed, nominally lur 
forgery but really for accusing the Governor-General. Collusim 
between the Governor-General and the Chief Justice of tli^ 
Supreme Court cannot be proved. But, in the words of sir 
Alfred Lyall, Inipey, the Chief Justice, was always inclined lo 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Hastings and later e\t.n 
gave ‘legal countenance to raids upon the Begams’ monc\ 
bags’. It was a fit case for reprieve as the Act under which 
Nanda Kumar was condemned was of doubtful application to 
India, and the idea of forgery as a capital offence was oi)pos(.(l 
to the customs and manners of the country. , No Indian after 
Nanda Kumar was executed for forgery and later, in 1802, th.c 
Judges of the Supreme Court expressly admitted that the cniiic 
was not capital. The condemned man was also the accusei ot 
the Governor-General. The Chief Justice had the power of 
reprieve which he did not exercise, and there is also evideiUL 
to prove that one of the dependents of Warren Hastiiiys 
attempted to prevent Farrer, Nanda Kumar’s counsel, from 
l)rescnting a petition for reprieve. 

CASE OK CHAIT SINGH (1778-1781) 

Hastings’s treatment of Chait Singh, Raja of Benares, ha-, 
been described as ‘merciless and vindictive’. He wanted money 
for the wars against France and the Marathas, The Raja of 
Benares had great wealth. He had also incurred the resenl- 
ment of Warren Hastings. In 1777, when there was a dispute 
on the question as to whether Warren Hastings had resigned, 
the Raja had sent an agent to Clavering who had set hiniscl! 
up as a rival Governor-General. The Supreme Court decided 
in favour of Warren Hastings, who perhaps never forgave the 
Raja for trying to make terms with his rival. When the 
Maratha War and the ouweeak-of hostilities with France coni- 
i^elled the Governor-General to seek exi)edients to replenish h'^ 
treasury, he decided to ask the Raja to pay an extraordinar> 
war subsidy of 5 lakhs, which was paid (1778), In 1779 the 
demand was renewed and payment was made after some delay. 
In 1780 the Governor-General asked him to furnish a contingent 
of 2,0t)0 cavalry. He protested and the demand was reduced 
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I.t 1,000 cavalry. He got together 500 horse and 500 infantry 
imd informed Hastings who had, however, by now made up his 
Miiid to impose on him the extraordinary fine of 50 lakhs. 
Hastings wrote, “I was resolved to draw from his guilt the 
incans of relief to the Company’s distress”. He also decided 
to remove the Raja in case of non-compliancc and came to 
I'viiares. The Raja’s answers were deemed equivocal and he 
\\ri^ ordered to be put under arrest. His troops resented this, 
Micldeniy rose, and massacred a company of vSepoys and their 
officers. Hastings had to fly to Chunar. British troops arrived, 
Cliait Singh escaped to Gwalior. His territory was sequestered 
and conferred upon a nephew, the tribute being almost doubled. 
'Hie Company got nothing out of this affair, the soldiers 
keeping what they seized as prize money. The heavy increase 
of tribute was responsible for the rack-rentingi;^of the Benares 
(listricL which did not recover until the heavy finahcial imposi¬ 
tion was reduced. 

The question whether Chait Singh was an almost indepen¬ 
dent Raja or a ‘mere Zamindar’ has been argued at length. 
1‘A'Cn if he was a mere Zamindar it is curious to find that no 
other Zamindar was called upon to meet such extraordinary 
demands and there was no general tax levied on all Zamindars. 
The insurrection was precipitated by the imprudence of 
Hastings. We Avould not be wrong in concluding that Hastings 
deserved severe censure in view of ‘impolitic severity and preci¬ 
pitation’ about his proceedings against Chait vSingli, 

CAvSE OK THE BEG AMS OF OUDH (1782) 

Hastings failed to get any money from Benares and turned 
to Oudh. The state of things in Madras and Bombay 
necessitated an immediate supjdy of money. Nawab Asaf-ud- 
daula of Oudh, son and successor oh Shuja-ud-daula, was in 
debt to the Company. He declaredi(ms inability to pay unless 
his mother and grandmother, who were in possession of a very 
' ousiderable. portion of the treasure of the late Nawab, were 
made to pay. But the Company had in 1775 guaranteed those 
hegams of Oudh in possession of their treasure and estates. 
Hastings withdrew this guarantee, and when the Nawab began 
to hang back he was goaded by the British authorities. The 
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Resident, Middleton, was not sufficiently energetic in api^l; mo 
coercion and was replaced by Bristow. The Begams^ mini 
were kept in prison for many months and were for somet ine 
even put in irons and deprived of food. The eunuchs ' ere 
kept in confinement. The treasure of the Begams was seized 
in December, 1782. 

Hastings alleged that the Begams had supported the 
of Chait Singh. Impey took affidavits to support the Goveiuor- 
General. The evidence is not, however, convincing and as 
Roberts says, ‘it was a sordid, shabby and sorry business’. It 
should be noted in this connection that, as Chait Singh niadi 
a present of Rs. 20,000 to Hastings to escape from his demandh, 
so the Nawab of Oudh offered him ten lakhs as a bribe to release 
him from his task of coercing these old relatives. HastniKs 
took this bribe, employed the money in the Company’s ser\it\ 
and persisted in his course of action. Well might the accusi is 
of Hastings describe these as ‘the donations of misery to ])i)nLr, 
the gifts of wretchedness to the oppressors*. These ‘.sinister 
fiscal operations’ of Warren Hastings must be regarded as un¬ 
worthy and indefensible. His only argument was the state of 
public emergency. 

RKSULT OF IMPEACHMENT 

The impeachment of Hastings was a long trial and t])on.eli 
he was acquitted on all the counts the highest number of 
was recorded against him on the cases of Chait Singh and tin. 
Begams. The Whig party made this occasion ‘a manifesto for 
their humanitarian sentiments and an exercise in vituperation’ 
An enquiry was certainly necessary in order that ‘the unhapi>> 
features of his period of office should not be allowed to become' 
precedents for British policy in the East’, but the long drawn 
agony of a trial that ^ft him financially broken must bi 
regarded as an act of B^sh ingratitude. Warren Hastings 
case is best put in his own words: “I received the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal with incumbrances, .... I gave it both form 
and system. The valour of others acquired, I enlarged ami 
gave shape and consistency to the dominion you hold there 
I preserved it. I sent forth its armies with an effective but 
economical hand, through unknown and hostile regions, to tin 
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.t pport of your other' possessions, to the retrieval of one from 
degradation and dishonour and the other from utter loss and 
.u'ejection .... I gave you all and you have rewarded me with 
c(jiiriscation, disgrace and a life of impeachment.” 

HASTINGS AS A PATRON OF LEARNING 

From the Indian point of view the most remarkable 
achicN-ement of Warren Hastings was his patronage of literature, 
scholarship and the arts—“Nathaniel Halhead and Sir Charles 
Wilkins as pioneers, Sir William Jones and Henry Thomas 
Cok'brooke as scholars and Hastings as their enthusiastic 
patron.” 

Tin; REGULATING ACT, 1773 

The intervention of Parliament with definite authority in 
Indian affairs was inevitable after 1757. The Fast India 
Company’s financial embarrassments precipitated this interven¬ 
tion in 1773. The Regulating Act of 1773, passed at the 
instance of Ford North, was the first of the long series of 
Parliamentary enactments relating to India. The constitution 
of the Company in England was changed, but more important 
u.Ts the change of the structure of the Government in India. 

In England the power of vote in the Court of Proprietors 
was restricted and it was provided that the Directors would 
he elected for four years. The number of Directors was 24, of 
whom one-fourth wxmld retire every year. The Directors were 
required to ‘lay before the Treasury all correspondence from 
India dealing with the revenues ; and before a Secretary of 
State everything dealing with civil or military administration’. 
Thus for the first time the British Cabinet was given the right 
of controlling Indian affairs, although the right was imperfect. 

As regards the government of Iii^a the Act laid down that 
there Tvas to be a Governor-Generar of Bengal uho was to be 
assisted by four Councillors.^ They were all appointed by 
name for five years and could be removed earlier only by the 
King on the recommendation of the Court of Directors. Future 
appointments were to be made by the Company. The vote of 


* Clavering, Monson, Barwell, Philip Francis. 
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the majority was to bind the whole body, the Governor-Gene a] 
having only a casting vote in case of an equal division. Tin,* 
Governor-General and Council were vested with the civil aiu] 
military government of the Presidency of Fort William. Tl!i. v 
were also to manage and govern the territorial acquisitions and 
revenues in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa as they were exercised 
by the President and Council or Select Committee. They wert* 
to .superintend the subordinate Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay in the making of war and in the conclusion of peace. 
But in case of imminent necessity or on the receipt of special 
orders from the Home Government the subordinate Pre.sidcncl(.^ 
might act otherwise. The Act also provided for the establisii- 
ment of a Supreme Court of Justice by a Royal Charter, whidi 
would consist of a Chief Justice (Sir Klijah Impev) and thru- 
imisne Judges. Tibcral salaries w^crc granted to the ('lovernoi- 
(General, Councilors and Judges. 

DRFKCTS OK THR REGULATING ACT 

Ilbcrl writes, “The provi.sions of !,he Act of 1773 aic 
obhcure and defective as to the nature and extent of the 
authority exercised by the Governor-General and his Council, 
as to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and as to tlic 
relation betvveen the Bengal Government and the Court”. Tl 
was very unfortunate that the Governor-General was not given 
the power to override his Council in the last resort. Hastings 
argued in vain in favour of this right wdiich was not conceded 
until 1786. vSir John Strachey describes this plan of governin':; 
an Empire by a constantly shifting majority at Council board 
as ‘impossible’ and ‘folly*. Second, Calcutta’s power to con¬ 
trol the subordinate Presidencies was a mere negative power 
and nothing more. They were so long independent and the 
exceptions noted in the^ct provided them with a disastroiv 
latitude. Bombay’s deali^s with the Poona Darbar during the 
First Anglo-Maratha War and the relations of Madras with the 
Nizam and Haidar Ali during the Second Anglo-Mysore Wai 
showed that the Act did not certainly help the development 
a tradition of loyalty to the Supreme Government. 

Thirdly, the Supreme Court was given jurisdiction over 
British subjects in India, but the term ‘British subject’ was not 
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explained. The Act avoided a declaration on the question of 
^sovereignty and this mistake was not rectified until the Charter 
Act of 1813. It brought into existence a Court of King’s 
judges and professional men of the law but it did not define the 
field of jurisdiction, the law that was to be administered and 
the relations between the C^ouncil and the Court. A violent 
<[iiarrel between the Executive and the Judiciary thus developed, 
'i'hc Judges felt that they were entrusted with the task of 
dealing witl; oppression by the Executive Government; but there 
1 ^ no doubt that the government of the country was S('riously 
disturbed because the Supreme Court intervened in matters 
belonging to the Dewani and the Nizamat. In the Kasijora 
ease the Supreme Court claimed that a Zamiiidar must be held 
s\ibject to its jurisdiction in a case of a claim for a private 
debt. In the Patna case the Court asserted authority to penalise 
the judicial action of officers of the Company. All this made 
for confusion. Warren Hastings sought a way out of the 
d.ifficulty by obtaining Impey’s acceptance ,of the Presidency 
of the Sadr Dewani Adalat. Im])ey was granted a large salary 
lor this additional work of supervising the Dewani Courts. 
Macaulay calls the offer a bribe and describes the Chief Justice 
as ‘rich, quiet and infamous’. It was felt by many that the 
Chief Justice compromised the independence of the Sii])reme 
Court by taking this salary. In 1782 under instructions from 
the Court of Directors the Governor-General and Council 
resumed the Sadr Dewani Adalat jurisdiction which had been 
assigned to the Chief Justice in 1780. 

ACT OF 1781 

An amending act was passed in 1781 which effected 
important changes in the system of 1773. It laid down that 
the Governor-General and Council ]^re not to be jointly and 
severally subject to the jurisdiction^f the Supreme Court, and 
the Supreme Court was not to exercise any jurisdiction in 
matters concerning the revenue. The extent of its general 
jurisdiction was also precisely defined. The Courts dependent 
on the country constitution were also recognised. The two 
systems were to remain side by side until a final fusion took 
place in 1861. 
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PITT'S INDIA ACT (1784) 

The Regulating Act was in operation lor eleven yc.trs, 
until it was superseded by Pitt’s India Act in 1784. The Act. 
of 1784 concerned itself mainly with the Company's Home 
Government in Tondon. The Act established a Board of 
Commissioners to supervise the civil and military governnimii 
of the Company, popularly known as the Board of Control, 
which was to consist of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
Secretary of State and four Privy Councillors appointed by the 
King. Its secret orders were to be transmitted to India bj a 
Secret Committee of three Directors. The Court of Proprietois 
could not annul or suspend a joint decision of the Board and 
these Directors. The Governor-General was to have throt. 
Councillors, one of whom was to be the Commander-in-Chit f 
The subordinate Presidencies were to be definitely subject to 
Bengal in all questions of diplomacy, war and revenue. By a 
supplementary Act passed in 1786 the Governor-General \\'d> 
authorised in special cases to override his Council and also to 
hold the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

The Act 0^1784 was a very .skilful enactment bearing all 
the marks of a political compromise. The Board of Control had 
no independent executive power. It has no patronage ; it'^ 
power was veiled. But it had access to all the Company’s 
papers and its approval was necessary for all despatches that 
were not purely commercial, and in case of emergency tho 
Board could send its own draft to the Secret Committee of th<. 
Directors to be signed and sent out in its name. The Act thu^ 
placed the civil and military government of the Company in 
due subordination to the Government in England. The Court 
of Directors remained satisfied because they retained their 
patronage and their right of dismissing their servants. Mill 
says, “Of the power whi<^ the Directors retain much is insepar¬ 
able from the managemeJil, of detail”. It is also relevant to 
note that “the Board of Control passed into oblivion as such.” 
Dundas succeeded in eliminating the other members; tho 
management fell in practice to the President who became practi¬ 
cally a Secretary of State for India, Indian affairs thus becom¬ 
ing a matter for the British Cabinet. Pitt’s India Act thuf' 
settled the main lines of the Company*s Home and Indian 
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government for more than seventy years. It also laid down that 
“to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in 
India are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and policy 
of this nation**—a declaration more honoured in breach than 
m observance in India. 


SECTION II 
LORD CORNWALLIS 

ADVANTAGKvS ok CORNWALUvS 

After the resignation of Warren Hastings the post of 
Governor-General was held temporarily for more than a year 
(1785-86) by Sir John Macpherson, who was succeeded by Lord 
Cornwallis in September, 1786. Cornwallis was the first sena¬ 
torial Proconsul. He has been described as ‘the right kind of 
aristocrat*. He was the personal friend of Henry Dundas, 
President of the Board of Control, and of Pitt, the Prime 
Minister. He had the most enthu.siastic supporlSof the Court of 
Directors. According to the Act of 1786 he could overrule his 
Council. He exercised effective control over Madras and 
Bombay. He was also invested with military control as 
Commander-in-Chief. He could determine policy with the full 
assurance of support from the House of Commons. His position 
as the first Parliamentary Governor-General was thus very 
secure and he made very good use of his time. His main 
task in India was administrative organisation and he had 
excellent administrators to guide him, who had come into pro¬ 
minence in the days of Warren Hastings—^John Shore, James 
Grant and Jonathan Duncan in the field of revenue and general 
administration, Charles Grant on the commercial side and Sir 
William Jones in judicial matters. 9^^wallis himself had not 
j>erhaps conspicuous abilities, but he had industry, honesty and 
l>ublic spirit. 

commercial reforms 

He first reformed the commercial administration of the 
Company in Bengal. Provisions for the Company’s investment 

33 
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were made by a Board of Trade of eleven members. It waj, 
reduced to five members. Instead of contracts for su])ply witli 
the Company’s own servants the Board w’as to i>rovide invtsi- 
ments by contracts with the merchants. Warren Hastings had 
tried to deliver the weavers from the oppression of the Com¬ 
pany’s gomasihas who practised roguery beyond imagination, 
exercising a quasi-monopolistic control, but the Court of 
Directors had prevented any real reform. This oppression, thns 
monopoly and coercion proved destructive of the industry, and 
regulations had to be laid down to prevent oppression of tin. 
primary producer or the Indian or foreign trader. Cornwallis 
boasted in 1789 that “the investment is now^ reasonably and 
intelligently purchased and delivered to the Government at itb 
real cost.” But the Company’s commerce became progress!vel> 
of less importance and the Company lost its monopoly of trade 
with India in 1813. 

JUDICIAL REFORMS 

The judicial reforms of Cornwallis concerned civil as also 
criminal justice and police. By his regulation dated 3rd 
December, 1790, he took away from the Nawab his power of 
administering criminal justice and removed the Sadr Nizamat 
Adalai to Calcutta. It was to be presided henceforth by the 
Governor-General and Council, aided by the Chief Qazi and 
Muftds. Four Courts of Circuit w^ere established, each under 
tw'o British judges aided by Qazis and Muftis. They were to 
htake tours twice a year throughout the districts. The Collectors 
in the 23 districts were given further magisterial powers. lu 
1791 Superintendents of Police were created for Calcutta. Small 
areas were put under Darogas who were placed at the head of 
police stations. They were to be subject to the control of the 
District Magisrate. It tPas the beginning of the establishment 
of a regular police forceNt 

After the introduction of the Permanent vSettlement 
Cornwallis finally separated civil jurisdiction from revenue 
administration. He took away the purely judicial powers of 
the Collectors even in matters of revenue and vested them in 
the civil judge. Revenue Courts disappeared and revenue cases 
were referred to district courts, now reorganised as three city 
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courts and 23 zilla courts, each presided over by an English 
judge. Four Provincial Courts of Appeal at Calcutta, Patna, 
j>acca and Murshidabad intervened between the district court 
and the Sadr Dewani Adalai. To the Sadr Dewani Adalai^ 
consisting of the Governor-General and Council, appeal could 
be made in larger causes, with a further appeal to the King in 
Council in still larger cases. Over the Provincial Courts were 
three English Judges who were also to preside over the criminal 
Courts of Circuit at those towns. The Collectors of revenue and 
all the officers of the Government were made amenable to these 
courts for acts done in their official capacity. For very minor 
cases upto 50 rupees Indian Munsijs and Sadar Amins were given 
jurisdiction, and Registrars of the courts dealt with cases upto 
200 rupees subject to appeal. 

In this connection it is only fair to note that Warren 
Hastings had already brought Faujdari or criminal jurisdiction 
under the control of British officers. He had already begun 
the separation of revenue work from judicial work. He had 
already provided for the ‘addition of new courts of justice dis¬ 
tributed at equal distance throughout the provinces.’ Cornwallis 
thus developed and completed a scheme of reform which in its 
main features had been initiated by Hastings. The judicial 
system of Cornwallis was concerned mainly with procedure and 
it wms sometime before a good system of laws came and reason¬ 
ably speedy justice could be ensured. 

PKRMANENT SETTLEMENT 

One of the most important contributions of Cornwallis was 
ill the field of land revenue. In the days of Hastings the view' 
had come to the forefront that revenue should be fixed once 
^or all with the Zamindars. Sir Philip Francis made this idea 
l>opular in England. It would ensu^ a uniform and simple 
title in place of the complex conditions and uncertainty that 
then prevailed. Cornwallis was not the originator of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement in any way. His instructions required him to 
make a settlement with the Zamindars for a period of ten years. 
Cornwallis differed from his expert, Sir John Shore, in his 
conclusion that the data collected in connection with the settle¬ 
ment of 1790 could be regarded as sufficient to justify the Com- 
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pany in making the settlement permanent. His view 
accepted in England and the Permanent Settlement of Benj^l 
came formally into existence in 1793. 

Hunter has pointed to the imperfections in form and also 
the fundamental errors that vitiated the settlement. The areas 
of the Zamindari estates were unknown, the areas of rent free 
grants and maintenance lands were unascertained, the areas of 
pasture lands and waste lands remained unascertained, when 
the settlement was declared permanent. This led to endless 
confusion and opened the flood gates of litigation. These defects 
were, however, capable of amendment. But the rigour of the 
sale law was disastrous in its immediate consequences. “It was 
vain to expect the ancient Rajas of Bengal, encumbered with 
all the costly paraphernalia of petty courts and military retainers, 
to suddenly transform themselves into punctual tax-collectors. 
The ancient houses of Bengal broke down under the strain. 
Within 22 years from to of the landed property of Bengal 
was actually sold on this account.” It was found that the 
only escape for the ancient houses was to lease the land to 
middlemen. Sub-infeudation, though opposed to the purposes 
of the Permanent Settlement, had to be recognised as one of 
its essential features. 

The authors of the Permanent Settlement were aware of 
the necessity of ‘securing to the tenants the same certainty as 
to the amount of their rents and the same undisturbed enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of their industry’ as the Zamindars were 
allowed, but the flood of new business made it impossible to 
undertake the minute investigation necessary for the declarator) 
leases. The cultivators were vaguely apprehensive and were 
not willing to execute their counterpart agreement. Moreover, 
the twenty years following 1770 were a period of falling rent^' 
on account of the loss of population ; but during twenty year" 
after the introduction o^^e Permanent Settlement the tenant" 
w’ere competing for holdiiigs and this state of things meant an 
unearned increment to the Zamindars. The haste after fixity 
was a blunder. The tenants were saved by subsequent legisla¬ 
tion in their favour ; the courts of justice also arrayed them¬ 
selves on their side. The cultivators developed a power for 
combined resistance. Another saving factor was the ‘easy going, 
indolent and not altogether self-centred life of the Zamindars’- 
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‘The landlords and tenants tvorked a modus vivendi from a 
legislative blunder which might have led to agrarian anomaly 
among a less self-con trolled or a less forbearing people.” 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Cornwallis created new traditions for the Company’s Civil 
Service. He insisted on ‘strict discipline and the maintenance 
in India of the ethical standards which had now won acceptance 
in England'. His panacea for the existing venality and corrup¬ 
tion was high salary, strict supervision and Europeanisation. 
Upto 1781 the administrative personnel was mixed. In 1781 
European Collectors were re-appointed. Sir John Macphersoii 
began Europeanisation of the civil establishment on a very wide 
scale. Eord Cornwallis adopted this principle of Anglicising the 
personnel of public administration with a thoroughness that 
marks a new departure. The testimony of Cornwallis himself, 
as also that of Shore, is there to prove that the European servants 
of the East India Company were no less corrupt than the Indian. 
If the remedies proposed by Cornwallis could cure the evils so 
far as the Europeans were concerned, they could have also 
laised the Indians out of the rut. A Collector in 1787, according 
to the system of Cornwallis, was not to receive Rs. 1,200/- a 
month, which was considered inadequate, but was to be paid 
Rs. 1,500/- and he was to have in addition a commission on 
the revenue of about 1 per cent. The commission of the 
Collector of the district of Burdwan amounted to 27,500/- rttpees 
per annum. The principle of exclusion of Indians was con¬ 
firmed by the Charter Act of 1793, which laid down that “no 
ofiBce, place or employment, the salary and perquisites whereof 
shall exceed ;£500 per annum, was to be conferred on anybody 
for the space of three years who was not a covenanted servant 
of the Company.” As no Indian could be a covenanted servant 
of the Company, the exclusion of t^r Indian Agency was thus 
placed on a legislative basis. 

The consequence of this system from the Indian standpoint 
is best described in the words of Sir Thomas Munro, who was 
one of the most gifted servants of the East India Company and 
rose to be the Governor of Madras. He wrote, “The natives of 
the British provinces may without fear pursue their different 
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occupations as traders, meerasidars or husbandmen, and enju. 
the fruits of their labour in tranquillity but none of them cw\ 
aspire to anything beyond this mere animal state of thriviL- 
in peace. It is from men who either hold or are eligible to 
public offices that natives take their character. Where no sucti 
men exist, there can be no energy in any other class of com¬ 
munity. No elevation of character can be expected from imn 
who in the military line cannot attain to any rank above that 
of Subahdar and in the civil line can hope for nothing beyond 
some petty judicial or revenue office in which by corrupt means 
he can make up for his slender salary.”, The increasinj^ 
Europeanisation of the bureaucracy and the diminution of 
Indian influence set up barriers between the two races and the 
growing alienation was apparent to the discerning student of 
contemporary history as early as 1815. 

THE CHARTER ACT OP 1793 

When the Regulating Act was passed the Charter of the 
Company had been extended for twenty years. As the time 
for its renewal came near an agitation was started in England 
in favour of the opening of the Indian trade to private merchants. 
Lord Cornwallis opposed the abolition of the Company’s 
monopoly on the ground that the opening of the trade would 
bring to India ‘desperate speculators' from England. In 1793 
the Charter was renewed for twenty years without any material 
change. The Company's privileges were not abolished. No 
important constitutional change was introduced by this statute 
of consolidation. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


VAhh OF MYSORE AND DECLINE OF THE MARATHAS 

(1786-1805) 

SECTION I 

THE THIRD ANGLO-MYSORE WAR 

TII’U’S WAR WITH THE MARATHAS AND THE NTZAM (1786-87) 

The most important political event of Cornwallis’ term of 
office was the Third Anglo-Mysore War. Tipu had succeeded 
m bringing the Second Anglo-Mysore War to a successful 
close by the treaty of Mangalore which Hastings regarded as a 
'humiliating pacification’ from the British point of view. 
Hastings had even asserted that he did not disavow or annul 
it because of the ‘confusion which must have resulted to the 
Company’s affairs’. But Tipu was restless and war very soon 
began between him and the Marathas who were in league with 
the Nizam. This was the great difference between the father 
and the son. Haidar had certain rules which made the practice 
of power politics in his hands relatively safe. He somehow saw 
to it that his enemies—^the Marathas, the Nizam and the British 
—did not combine against him ; he normally fought one enemy 
at a time and in his last years brought about a combination of 
all the Indian Powers against the British. Tipu stands in the 
same relation to Haidar in the matter of foreign policy as did 
Kaiser Wilhelm II to Bismarck, He violated every one of the 
rules that governed the foreign polidy of his predecessor and 
thus drove his enemies who were h^ile to each other to com- 
bine against him. In 1786 he fought agaimst both these Powers, 
and though triumphant in the engagements, he expressed his 
anxiety to end the war, as he was apprehensive that the British 
might join the confederates. The terms were more favourable 
to the Marathas and the Nizam than the state of the campaign 
warranted. 
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ORIGIN OF THE THIRD ANGLO-MYSORE WAR 

Tipu’s conduct was capricious and he was responsib'K, 
inspite of the treaty, for fresh aggressions against the Marathas 
The Nizam, apprehensive of the Marathas and distrustful oi 
the British, made approaches to Tipu who, however, wanted a 
marriage alliance. The Nizam haughtily rejected such a con¬ 
nection and tried to draw closer to the British. Tipu sent envoy> 
to France and received some encouragement ; but in the natnn 
of the circumstances he could not hope for any effective support 
He also matured his plan of invading Travancore. He cal¬ 
culated that if he succeeded he would invade from the south 
and by the time the British army could be assembled “he could 
commence the war with the Caveri as his northern frontier 
towards Coromandel, a boundary anxiously and incessantly 
desired by the rulers of Mysore since 1751.” 

Cornwallis considered a rupture with Tipu as a certainty 
and wanted vigorous co-operation with the Nizam and the 
Marathas, He was bound bj’^ the non-intervention clause of 
Pitt’s India Act, but he was so anxious for an ‘intelligible 
offensive alliance’ that he discovered a way^ out. On July 7, 

1789, he wrote a letter to the Nizam, in which he agreed tn 
furnish him with a subsidiary force not to be employed against 
certain Powers specifically mentioned ; in that enumeration 
every one was included with the single exception of Tipu 
Cornwallis declared that this letter was as binding ‘as a treaty- 
in due form could be’. There could hardly be a clearer enuncia¬ 
tion of British policy towards Tipu. 

Tipu’s attack on the celebrated Travancore lines, which 
had been created as a defensive measure against possible 
aggression, was launched in December, 1789. He was not at 
first successful. The next attack in April, 1790, however, met 
with success. Travancore.was in alliance with the English and 
' Cornwallis now interveneefs^ He concluded a treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Peshwa and the Nizam in July, 

1790. Each of these Powers was to send a contingent of 10,000 
horse to act with the English army. There would be an equal 
division of conquests, but the territory of particular Zamindars 
and Poligars formerly dependent on the Marathas should be 
restored to them in full sovereignty. The English wanted to 
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retain the conquests made by them before the commencement of 
^var by the other parties. 

I'HE THIRD ANGLO-MYSORE WAR (1790-92) 

The war that now began lasted for nearly two years. It fell 
into three campaigns. In 1790 General Medows marched with an 
army of 15,000. According to the British plan the principal army 
was to secure the Coimbatore district and advance to Mysore. 
Another British army, first under Kelly and then under Maxwell, 
was to watch the passes leading from Mysore to the Carnatic. 
A Bombay army was to seize the possessions of Tipu in Malabar. 
1'ipu very nearly overwhelmed the force of Maxwell, but 
J^Icdows at last succeeded in effecting a junction. Though the 
British army succeeded as a result of the first year’s campaign 
in occupying Dindigul, Coimbatore and Palghat, the aspect of 
affairs was responsible for the decision of Tord Cornwallis to 
assume the chief command. In 1791 Lord Cornwallis took a 
new point of attack, moving by Vellore and Ambur to capture 
liangalore. After taking it he. advanced to Seringapatam ; but 
Tipu’s scorched earth policy was largely responsible for a famine 
111 his camp and he had to destroy his battering guns and re¬ 
linquish the siege. As he fell back his Maratha allies, who had 
taken Dharwar in the north and were hastening to join him, 
brought for him ample supplies that relieved his famished camp. 
The next campaign was more favourable to British arms. 
Cornwallis succeeded in drawing his lines around Seringapatam, 
took possession of the outworks of Tipu's capital and compelled 
Tipu to sue for peace. 

RESULTS OF THE WAR 

By the treaty of Seringapatam (March, 1792) Tipu had to 
<igree to surrender half of his territ/ry. The Maratha share 
lay principally between the Wardha^^d the Krishna, including 
also the valley of Sundur near Bellary. The Nizam got the 
districts extending from the Krishna to beyond the Pennar river, 
including Gooty and Cuddapah. The English got Dindigul, 
Baramahal, Coorg and Malabar. Cornwallis justified these terri¬ 
torial acquisitions to the authorities in England as best calculated 
to secure ‘a strong defensive frontier*. 
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This settlement Cornwallis regarded as final. His triple 
alliance was tlie basis of his policy. At the end of the war lie 
perhaps wanted to make this more specific for the future, but 
the stipulations of the treaty remained merely defensive and 
could not operate unless Tipu attacked any of the three partis.', 
without any just provocation. The policy of reducing the fonih- 
dablc power of Tipu Sultan proved ineffective and another wru 
was to follow in a few years’ time. 


SECTION II 

SIR JOHN SHORE AND THE POLICY OF 
NON-INTERVENTION 

JUSTIFICATION OF NON-INTERVENTION POLICY 

Sir John Shore, a distinguished civil servant of the Com¬ 
pany, succeeded Cornwallis in 1793. He maintained a strict 
attitude of non-intervention. He has been very much blamed 
by Imperialists for pursuing this impracticable policy of restraint 
which led to a collapse of British prestige. But it is overlooked 
that “at the root of Shore’s policy of non-intervention, as ol 
Cornwmllis, was the conviction that the East India Company’s 
army was not .‘Strong enough to wage a succes.sful vvar against 
the five Maratha powers (Peshwa, Sindhia, Holkar, Bhonsle, 
Gaikwad) when united among themselves and actively allied 
with Tipu Sultan who was searching heaven and earth to secure 
allies.’’ There wms no competent British general in India. The 
Sepoys in the British army outnumbered the British troops as 
six to one or as seven to one, which was not regarded as a 
safe proportion. The Third Anglo-Mysorc War had left a legacy 
of heavy debt and in 1795, Shore was not financially in a position 
to support a war. He ^(believed like Cornwallis that if the 
Marathas were left alone Tit'?**' internal dissensions would lead 
to the disintegration of their power, whereas any attack by the 
British on what they considered their just rights or a point of 
national honour would unite them and would bring about a 
Maratha-Mysore combination as in the days of Warren Hastings. 
It is forgotten that in 1795, with Peshwa Madhav Rao Narayan 
living and with Nana Fadnavis presiding over the destinies of 
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Uie Maratha nation, the state of things was very different from 
xvhat Wellesley was fortunate enough to find in 1802. It is also 
overlooked that intervals of peace and retrenchment are neces- 
ary even in expansionism. The English conquest of India is 
^aid to have been of a pulsatory character. A period of war and 
conquest was followed by a period of recuperation that lay by 
icserve for future wars. Shore, Barlow and Minto, with their 
much abused non-interventionism, played a part that was 
necessary for the success of the frenxy of conquest which 

i 

characterised the policy of Wellesley and Eord Hastings. 

WNA FADNAVIS 

The two outstanding ijersonalities who dominated Maratha 
affairs at the time when Sir John Shore became Governor- 
General were Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji Sindhia. Nana 
h'adnavis, who made the young Peshwa, Madhav Rao Narayan, 
a mere i)Uppet in his hands, has been described by his European 
contemporaries as the Maratha Machiavelli. Grant Duff says 
that “the vigour of his judgment, the fertility of his expedients, 
the extent of his influence and the combination of instruments 
which he called into action surprised all India.” Though he 
was very much inimical to Tipu he was also very much opposed 
to the total overthrow of Mysore. 

HADJI SINDHIA 

Mahadji Sindhia dominated affairs in the North. He had 
his districts in Malwa. He became the Regent of Delhi in 1784 
and took over control of the puppet Mughal Emperor, Shah 
Alam II. In 1787-88 he was placed in a very critical position 
by a combination of his enemies in the North against him. He 
suffered a defeat in the battle of '^unga (near Jaipur) and 
Ghulam Qadir, the Rohilla chief, an j. his associate Ismail Beg 
secured Delhi ; but Mahadji succeeded in defeating and killing 
)>oth Ghulam Qadir and Ismail Beg, Sindhia had to a large 
extent abandoned the traditional Maratha method of warfare ; 
he relied upon regular troops, who were trained and led by 
Frenchmen in his service, of whom the most prominent was 
De Boigne. Mahadji Sindhia was opposed to the entire con¬ 
quest of Tipu’s territory in 1792. The English were suspicious 
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of him and there is ample evidence of their watchful jealou>\ 
He has been described by Grant DufiE as ‘a man of great politi¬ 
cal sagacity and of considerable genius, of deep artifice, of 
restless ambition and of implacable revenge’. He died suddenly 
in 1794 and was succeeded by his grand-nephew Daulat Rao 
Sindhia. Mahadji was in a sense a rival of Nana Fadnavis and 
his sudden death left Nana all-powerful in Maratha affairs. 

The state of Maratha relations with the British in 1794 !>- 
best described in the words of the great historian of the 
Marathas, “The Ni/.am saw in the British a disposition to assist 
him and hoped to realize his meditated scheme of raising a 
barrier between himself and the Marathas so that he might not 
only resist their future encroachments but evade their present 
demands. On the propriety of resisting this interposition both 
Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji Sindhia concurred ; but they 
differed in their opinions with regard to the supposed designs 
of the English. Sindhia conjectured that they projected an 
alliance with Nizam Ali for the purpose of obtaining the com¬ 
mand of the Nizam’s resources and turning them against the 
Marathas ; in consequence of which, for a short time previous 
to his death, he carried on a friendly correspondence with Tipn 
Sultan. Nana Fadnavis look a more correct view of the subject 
in supposing that the English, desirous of becoming umpires, 
would not risk a war unless to save the Hyderabad state from 
being subverted.” 

MARATHA WAR AGAINST THE NIZAM (1795) 

After Mahadji’s death the situation rapidly developed 
The Marathas had outstanding balances against the Nizam on 
account of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi. For more than a decade 
discussions on the subject had been going on and the Nizam 
had been compelled to al^knowledge some of these demands. 
After the war with Tipu, tlfe Nizam wanted to obtain first from 
Eord Cornwallis and then from Sir John Shore a treaty of 
guarantee. Sir John Shore would not, however, compel the 
Marathas to accept British mediation in their dispute with the 
Nizam and adopted a policy of neutrality. Grant Duff com¬ 
ments, ‘‘Whatever might have been the apparent advantage of 
the Governor-General’s interference, if it had enabled Nizam Ah 
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K. effect his evasive purposes it must have been recorded as 
;ui injustice to the Marathas”. The Nizam was raising regular 
troops and these were trained by a Savoyard officer named 
Raymond. His prime minister became so full of confidence in 
his strength that he told Maratha envoys who had come to 
discuss Maratha claims that Nana Fadnavis should be made to 
attend at the Court of Hyderabad. He boasted that the Peshwa 
should be despatched to Benares ‘with a cloth about his loins 
and a pot of water in his hand, to mutter incantations on the 
hanks of the Ganges.’ 

The inevitable war was very short. All the Maratha chiefs 
responded to the call from Poona. The battle of Kharda 
^March, 1795) itself was nothing. The fighting was really con¬ 
temptible. Scarcely 200 men were slain on the field of battle. 
The young Povshwa Madhav Rao Narayan could not rejoice over 
the victory and is said to have remarked, “I grieve to observe 
such degeneracy as there must be on both sides when such a 
disgraceful submission has been made by the Mughals and our 
soldiers are vaunting of a victory obtained without an effort”. 
The Nizam’s defeat was, however, complete. He surrendered 
his boastful minister to make amends for the insult, ceded half 
his territories and paid a large sum of mone 5 ^ He fell from 
the state of a great and leading power in India and in his 

impotent rage increased his battalions that were now trained, 

_ 

disciplined and commanded by French officers. Fortunately for 
the British cause, the suicide of Peshwa Madhav Rao Narayan 
(in October, 1795) shortly after Kharda was followed by a com¬ 
plicated struggle for power that nullified the effects of the 
Maratha victory over the Nizam and disorganised the Maratha 
State. The confusion at Poona provided the British not long 
after with the welcome opportunity of taking advantage of the 
internal discords of the Marathas tojbstablish their paramount 
powder in India. 

<WDH 

In Oudh Sir John Shore did not pursue the policy of non¬ 
intervention. On the death of Nawab Asaf-ud-daula in 1797 
he found two claimants for succession—Sa'adat Ali, the deceased 
Nawab’s brother, and Wazir Ali, whom the late Nawab had 
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looked upon as his successor. Sir John Shore recognised t:u 
claim of Sa'adat Ali and compelled him to sign a treaty (1708) 
by which the subsidy payable by the Nawab was increased aiul 
the fort of Allahabad, ‘the military key of the province’, was 
annexed to the Company’s dominions. 


SECTION III 

LORD WELLESLEY AND THE ^OLICY OF SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE 

\ 

IMPERIALISM OF LORD WELLESLEY 

lyord Wellesley succeeded Sir John Shore in April, 1798 
“With the exception of I^ord Curzon no Governor-General had 
come out so well informed concerning all the problems of Indian 
government as the Marejness of Wellesley was”. He w'as ‘a ripe 
and accomplished scholar’, and as a member of the Board ot 
Control he w^as in close contact with Indian affairs for several 
years. He was a strong Imperialist. His object was, to quote 
his own WDrds, ‘to establish a comprehensive system of alliance 
'and political relation over every region of Hindustan and the 
Deccan’. In other words, he aimed at ‘the elevation of the 
British Government to the position of paramount power in 
India’. It has been said that his administration v\ms ‘but a 
series of graduated upheavals from chaos to cosmos’. The oft- 
repeated statement ihat during his Governor-Generalship the 
British Empire in India became the British Empire of India i^ 
historically true. 

JUSTIFICATION OF WELLESLEY’S POLICY TO MYSORE 

The first important l^iumph of British policy and British 
arms that marks the begin^ng of this great transformation wa^ 
the overthrow of the pow^ of Mysore. Mill says that there 
was no reason for destroying Tipti in 1799 which had not (existed 
at every moment since the commencement of the negotiations 
for the peace of 1792. He adds that the connection between 
Tipu and the French w^as tripling and their mode of intercourse 
childish and absurd. On the other hand Wilson, who has edited 
Mill’s book, draws a very lurid picture in justification of the 
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n.tlicy of the Governor-General. Was the British Government 
K, wait till Tipu should be strong, till the negotiations he was 
publicly carrying on with France should mature, or till he 
succeeded in securing the effective co-operation of the trained 
army of 14,000 men that was under the control of Raymond at 
Hyderabad? “Tlie same chances that landed a large army in 
h^ypl very period, inspite of the superiority and vigi¬ 

lance of the British fleets, might have operated in sending to 
I'ipu Sultan a body of officers and men, by whose aid his 
1 esources would have been made powerfully to contribute to the 
annoyance and perils of British Indian Empire.” Zaman Shah, 
grandson of Ahmad Shah Abdali, was in league with Tipu 
;ind was threatening to invade India from the north-west.' Lord 
Wellesley’s promptitude and determination is said to have thus 
saved the situation. In the words of the Governor-General 
himself, it was a ‘critical, not alarming* state. Wellesley re¬ 
garded the conquest of Mysore as his greatest triumph and 
again and again reverted to it ‘as Cicero did to the suiJpression 
of Catiline’s conspiracy’. The peril of French aggression from 
within and without has been perhaps exaggerated, but there is 
no denying the fact that the collapse of the power of Mysore 
strengthened British position in India vis-a-vis the Marathas 
more or less in the same way as the victory of Sadowa 
strengthened German position as against France, ensuring 
ultimate triumph. 

SCrnSIDlARY ALI/IANCE WITH THE NIZAM (1798^ 

Wellesley made serious attempts at negotiations witli Tiini, 
v\lio not unnaturally regarded them as endeavours to gain time. 
But negotiations at Hyderabad resulted in the substitution of 
a British force for a French force a^ the Ni/.am’s capital. A 
treaty was concluded in SeptcmbejJf 1798. The Nizam had 
proposed to Sir John Shore that would dismiss the French 
officers in his service as also the French-trained battalions, pro¬ 
vided he got suflBcient British support and was assured that 
he would be defended against the Marathas. Sir John Shore 
had not agreed. Wellesley was now prepared to give him a 
subsidiary force that would be ‘at all times ready to execute 
services of importance’. The Nizam agreed to pay a subsidy of 
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Rs. 24,17,000 per annum for this force, to expel all Kuropeau 
officers of non-British origin, and to conduct his foreign rela- 
tions according to British advice. The French force was dis¬ 
armed without bloodshed and the Nizam was thus restored to 
the British as an ally. 

THE FOURTH ANGUO-MYSORE WAR (1799) 

Negotiations between the Governor-General and Tipu 
Sultan ended in August, 1798, and both sides were ready for 
the contest at the beginning of 1799. Wellesley’s object in 
beginning this war was to cut off Tipu’s communications with 
.the French by taking Kanara, to exact from him an indemnity 
and to compel him to receive an English Resident at his capital. 
The British plan was well-prepared and operations were well- 
combined. General Harris moved from Vellore, General 
Stewart from Cannanore. Arthur Welle.sley, later famous in 
history as Duke of Wellington, commanded the Hyderabad 
contingent. Tipu was out-generailed. The ring was closed 
around Seringapatam. The siege of Seringapatam began on 
17th April and it was captured-on 4th May. Tipu was killed, 
his son surrendered. Thus ended the rule of the dynasty of 
Haidar Ali. 

The principal and the central part of the territories 
of Tipu were given to a descendant of the ancient Rajas of 
Mysore. The East India Company annexed Kanara. The 
Nizam was given territory lying to the north-east. He later 
surrendered his share of the conquest to the British when he 
concluded his second treaty with the Company in 1800. The 
new state of Mysore thus came to be completely surrounded 
by British territory and was cut off from the sea. The new 
Raja was a minor. Purnia, minister of finance under Tipu, 
was placed in charge of l^ie administration. Arthur Wellesley 
was for sometime the mi^^ry guardian of the state. 

CAUSES OF tipu’s FAUU 

There is an observation almost proverbial in Mysore that 
“Haidar was boi:n to create an empire, Tipu to lose one.” 
Tipu’s military preparatioas in the last years of his life con¬ 
sisted in adding to the defences of Seringapatam and storing 
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It with provisions for a siege. His father had on more than 
one occasion triumphed over his enemies by defending his 
capital till the rains. But his strategy had never been entirely 
dciciisive. Tipu neglected his cavalry which had played such 
3 prominent part in the campaigns of his father and had kept 
the effects of his defeats confined within narrow limits. Haidar 
often lost his battles but very seldom lost his campaigns and 
excelled, as Wilks says, in the political ratlier than in the 
military conduct of war. 

Unlike Haidar, Tipu with his active mind devoted his 
energy too much to minute details and evinced little capa¬ 
city of taking a marshalling view of a gteat whole. With his 
restless spirit at innovation and his passion for detail he was 
IK it successful as an administrator. As Wilks says, “Haidar 

an improving monarch and exhibited few innovations. 
Tipu was an innovating monarch and made no improvements”. 
Tipu’s intolerant bigotry and his cruelty have been perhaps 
over-emphasised. It is relevant to quote Mill in this connec¬ 
tion : “Of his cruelty we have heard the more because our 
()^^n countrymen were among the victims of it. But it is to 
he observed that unless in certain instances, the proof of which 
cannot be regarded as better than doubtful, their sufferings, 
however intense, were only the sufferings of a very rigorous 
nnprisonment”. 

ANNEXATION OF TANJORE AND THE CARNATIC 

Uord Wellesley absorbed the principality of Tanjore taking 
mivantage of a disputed succession (1799)x The Raja of Tanjore 
accepted the position of a pensioned nobleman. Wellesley also 
annexed the Carnatic (1801). The papers found at Seringa- 
patain after Tipu’s death are said to h^e incriminated Umdat- 
iil-Umra, son and successor of Muhaolmad Ali who had died 
i^i 1795. The Carnatic was a sink of iniquity. The Company 
i^ave protection to Muhammad Ali on condition of a regular 
nionthly payment of a stipulated subsidy and it did not inter- 
fere in the internal concerns of his government. He borrowed 
nioney of Englishmen, some of them even members of the 
i^Iadras Council, in order to be able to pay his subsidies 
*'<^gularly. These English creditors were assigned certain dis- 

34 
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tricts. The inhabitants were oppressed, maladministration 
rampant, but English cupidity was so strong that there was 
always serious trouble. Wellesley took advantage of the 
evidence against Umdat-ul-Umra, took over the administration 
and selected a grandson of Muhammad Ali as the titular Nawab. 
Thus he put an end to the anomalous state of things that 
existed in tlic Carnatic. 

SUBSIDIARY TREATY WITH THE NIZAM (1800) 

With the Nizam a new treaty was concluded in 1800. It 
provided for the cession of his territories south of the Tuiina- 
bhadra and the Krishna for the ijayment. of the subsidi.ir\ 
British force. Wellesley was no doubt right in preferring thb 
system of payment and the treaty of defensive alliance assured 
the Nizam protection against all external enemies including the 
Marathas. 

TREATY WITH OUDH (1801) 

By a new treaty with Oudh Lord Wellesley took Jioin 
the Nawab a large part of his territory, consisting of the 
Gosakhpur and Rohilkhand Divisions and some portions of tlic 
Doab. This revised arrangement did not establish a better 
state of things in Oudh proper, though it led to an extension 
of British influence over the territory now ceded. These \v’ert“ 
known as the Ceded Districts. Under existing arrangement 
made by Warren Hastings, Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, 
Oudh was defended mainly by British troops, for whom the 
Nawab made a yearly cash payment. Under British protec¬ 
tion corruption and maladministration flourished. Payment^r 
fell into arrear. “English adventurers infested the capital 
and ministered to theYdebaiichery of the court”. In view of 
the threatened invasio^ of Zaman Shah, Wellesley felt .t 
necessary to strengthen the defences on that side^ AccordinK 
to the new treaty the Nawab dismissed his ‘rabble force’ aad 
filled its place by increasing the number of the Company’^ 
troops. He made the territorial cessions above referred to ia 
commutation for the subsidy. What the Nawab retained wa? 
completely enclosed by British territory, and in these district? 
he engaged to introduce a better system of administration- 
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Oiidh was no longer a buffer State. But it became very soon 
after this subsidiary treaty, as in the case of others that 
foliiivved, that the Company made itself responsible for a 
Go\einment which remained hopelessly incompetent with all 
tiic faults of idleness and luxury, disaffection and anarchy. 

CKll'ICISM OF THE POLICY OF SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE 

The treaty with the Nizam (1800) and the Oudh treaty of 
1801 show Wellesley’s Subsidiary Alliance system in its mature 
form. Mill gives us an estimate of the evils of dependence'on 
tilt English : “The oppressions of the native government were 
limited by their weakness. When they received the use of 
Ituglish strength their oppressions were limited by nothing . . . 
.Among the small sovereignties of India, misgovernment pro¬ 
duced weakness and weakness invited conquest. The mis- 
Liovernment, for example, of the Carnatic and Oudh, would 
infallibly have produced the conquest of the one by Tipu, of 
tlic other by the Marathas, and as a prince was commonly 
strong only because he governed well, to be conquered was 
among the happiest results which the people knew.” “The 
native Prince guaranteed in the possession of his dominions 
under British protection became a rois faineant, the higher 
classes lost their self-respect and the spirit of indigenous politi¬ 
cal life departed.” Wellington described the state of the 
Nizam’s country as late as January 10th, 1804, as ‘chaos itself’. 
Annexation on the ground of chronic misrule, as in the case 
of Oudh later, was a natural consequence of Wellesley’s system. 

Wellesley’s justification of his Subsidiary Policy lies in 
the more general or imperial aspect. Wellington, while fully 
aware that it sapped the spontaneous energy of the native 
Slate, creating a tendency to lawlessness, justified it on that 
uround. He wrote, “The consequence^ have been that in this 
w.ir with the Marathas, which it is olmous must have occurred 
sooner or later, the Company’s territories have not been in¬ 
vaded and the evils of war have been kept at a distance from 
the sources of our wealth and power.” The Duke wrote to 
'-hinning in 1816 that the Subsidiary System as distinct from 
l(*oser alliances should not be extended to other powers than 
the Peshwa and the Nizam. The great defect of the Subsidiary 
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System was that it failed to maintain a certain standard 
internal administration. But in Wellesley’s time this polic.-v 
formed the line of least resistance. It strengthened the position 
of the Company and relieved its finances ‘by making the native 
Princes themselves defray the expenses of the troops by which 
they were to be overawed*. 

CONFUSION IN THE MARATHA EMPIRE 

The great statesman Nana Fadnavis died in March, 1800. 
“With him departed all the wisdom and moderation of the 
Maratha Government”. The Maratha Confederacy was now 
leaderless. Baji Rao II, weak, wily and treacherous, had 
succeeded Madhav Rao Narayan as Peshwa^ in 1796. The dis¬ 
putes that were going on among the Marathas came to a head. 
Fate had taken a malicious delight in removing all the great 
men and women who had played a dominant part in Maratha 
affairs in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Daulat 
Rao Sindhia, a lad of fifteen, had inherited the resources of 
Mahadji, but he was unable to emerge triumphant in the com¬ 
plicated struggle for power that now ensued. Ahalya Bai, 
daughter-in-law of Malhar Rao Holkar, had died in 1795, 
having administered Holkar dominions with conspicuous success 
for about 30 years. Tukoji Holkar, who used to command her 
army, got the rank and power but died in 1797 ; after some 
confusion Jaswant Rao Holkar, an illegitimate son of Tukoji, 
seized power. Soon he became a rival of Daulat Rao for 
ascendancy at Poona. On the 25th October, 1802, he succeeded 
in defeating the troops of the Peshwa and Sindhia almost within 
sight of the city of Poona. 

SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE WITH THE PESHWA (1802) 

Baji Rao II fled nbm Poona into the Konkan, arrived at 
Bassein, and concluded^ treaty of Subsidiary Alliance with 
the British on 31st December, 1802. A subsidiary force of not 
less than 6,000 was to be permanently stationed in the Peshwa’s 
dominions. Districts yielding 26 lakhs of rupees were assigned 
for the payment of this force. The Peshwa submitted to British 


* See Genealogical Table, p. 444. 
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nibitratioji in the adjustment of his claims on the Nizam and 
(raikwad, who were already under British protection. The 
British Government was to control his foreign relations. The 
Peshwa thus ‘sacrificed his independence as the price of pro¬ 
tection*. He was restored to Poona by British troops in May, 
1803, and Jaswant Rao Holkar withdrew from Poona to the 
north. 

Sidney Owen says, “The line which Wellesley pursued in 
his Maratha negotiations was a bolder and more original one 
than had ever been adopted or probably conceived by any 
European statesman in India, Dupleix perhaps excepted.” 
Wellesley’s idea was to treat the Peshwa and other great chiefs 
of the Maratha Confederacy as separate and independent 
powers, to break up for ever this political confederacy, and to 
abolish the vague Maratha claims over Indian Princes. 
Circumstances helped him. The Peshwa acknowledged British 
paramount power. The Maratha Confederacy, whether we 
regard it as an institution like the Holy Roman Empire or as 
a mere family compact between the Peshwa and other 
members, stood practically dissolved. The treaty with the 
Peshwa completed the diplomatic cordon by which the Nizam 
was fenced off and the possession of the Peshwa’s territory 
facilitated British control over the military movements of the 
other Maratha chiefs. 


If Wellesley expected that Sindhia would agree to this 
imposition of British power on the Marathas it merely shows 
that he was unable to understand his opponents’ standpoint. 
Wellesley perhaps hoped that the divisions and jealousies of 
the Maratha chiefs would avert war and he would be able to 
disarm them by degrees and establish the peaceful supremacy 
of the Company. But, as the thoroughiyss of British prepara¬ 
tion showed, he did not shrink from the^issue of a war. 

THE SECOND ANGI.O-MARATHA WAR (1803-5) 


The three great Maratha chiefs—Raghuji Bhonsle of Berar, 
Baulat Rao Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holkar—^were not 
inclined to submit tamely to the dissolution of the Maratha 
Confederacy and the establishment of British paramount power, 
i'he Raja of Berar succeeded in patching up a peace between 
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Sindhia and Holkar, but Holkar, instead of immediately 
joining them against the British, decided to be guided by tin- 
issue of events. Sindhia and Bhonsle moved southward 
Wellesley declared war. General Arthur Wellesley commandtd 



[This map shows the principal places connected with the three 

Anglo-Maratha Wars.l 

British operations in Southern India and Lord I^ake in tin* 
North. General Wellesley captured Ahmadnagar and defeated 
the combined armies of Sindhia and Bhonsle at Assaye in 
September, 1803, compelled Sindhia temporarily to suspend 
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hostilities, and then defeated the Bhonsle Raja very decisively 
at Argaon in November, 1803. The Raja was forced to sign 
tlie treaty of Deogaon (December, 1803) under which he ceded 
Cuttack and agTeed to accept a position similar to that which 
Siiidhia accepted later. 

Meanwhile Dord Lake, operating against Sindhia’s posses- 
',ions in the North, captured Aligarh ; Perron, a P'rench officer 
.:omniaiiding Sindhia’s trained battalions in the North, retired 
from Sindhia’s service. His successor Louis Bourquin was 
defeated near Delhi (September, 1803). The Imperial capital 
w as occupied ; old blind Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II 
became a British pensioner. Sindhia’s remaining forces were 
defeated in November, 1803, at Laswari in Alwar State. His 
regular army was completely de.stroyed and Sindhia had to 
conclude the subsidiary treaty of Surji Anjaiigaon (December, 
1803). He ceded to the British his territory between the 
Jumna and the Ganges and all districts situated north of the 
Rajput principalities of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Gohad. The forts 
of Ahmadnagar and Broach, with their districts, and all claims 
on the Mughal Emperor, the Peshwa, the Nizam and Gaikwad 
were renounced. By another treaty concluded at Burhanpur 
in P'ebruary, 1804, Sindhia agreed to receive a subsidiary force 
to be stationed near his boundary but within British territory. 

Grant Duff writes, “The rapidity of the conquests and the 
speedy termination of the War surprised all India.’’ Sir Thomas 
^lunro thus described the causes of this collapse of Maratha 
military power, “I thought their cavalry could have shown a 
little more enterprise, but they ruined it and destroyed its 
spirit by teaching the troopers that they did not depend upon 
cavalry but upon infantry. By coming forward with regular 
infantry they gave us every advantage we could desire. They 
opposed to us men that could never Ae as good as our own, 
from the want of a national spirit /mong the officers.” He 
had written earlier about the regular battalions in Maratha 
service, “Its discipline, its arms, and uniform clothing I regard 
merely as the means of dressing it out for the sacrifice.” 

But the old Maratha predatory system of warfare, of which 
the Holkar family was a great advocate, now came to have 
a fair trial in 1804-5. Jaswant Rao was being watched by Lake. 
After the surrender of Bhonsle and Sindhia he determined to 
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fight on his own account. The British plan of campaign was 
to press Holkar from all directions ; but when Lake went into 
quarters at Kanpur for the rainy season, Monson, who was 
to keep Holkar in check, bungled. His forces were practically 
overwhelmed in the Mukund Dara pass in Rajputana, 30 miles 
south of Kotah, in August, 1804. With his remnants he reached 
Agra in utter disorder. It was the greatest humiliation which 
the British had experienced since the defeat of Baillie. The 
Raja of Bharatpur was emboldened to renounce alliance with 
the British and to support Holkar in his attack on Delhi which, 
however, failed. On November 13, 1804, Holkarhs infantry was 
defeated with heavy loss at the battle of Dig. Lake was respon¬ 
sible for a breathless cavalry chase along the Doab and Holkar’s 
cavalry was routed at Farrukhabad. Holkar’s capital Indore 
was taken by a detachment of the Bombay army, while Holkar 
was wasting British provinces Avith fire and sword. Four 
vehement assaults by Lake’s victorious army were, however, 
repulsed by the Jats at Bharatpur early in 1805. Lake was 
eventually obliged to make peace with the Raja. Holkar with 
his fortunes so low took the route to the Punjab, closely pursued 
by Lord Lake. 

Maratha predatory warfare now stood almost as much 
discredited as the new model army of Sindhia. But as a con¬ 
sequence of the failures of Monson and Lake the authorities in 
England, who had never really favoured Wellesley’s aggressive 
policy, recalled him and sent Lord Cornwallis back to India. 
“The vehement tide of public opinion in England condemned 
the rash, ambitious and war-loving statesman and floated out 
the good old nobleman who had first broken Tipu’s i)ower’’. 

ESTIMATE OF WEELESEEY 

In spite of the hafcty recall of Wellesley and a timid 
pacification under Cornwylis and Barlow, it cannot be denied 
that Maratha military preKjgc was gone, Maratha, power was 
no longer a rival of the British, and the Company was now 
paramount in India. This was the greatest achievement of 
Lord Wellesley, the most successful Imperialist in British 
Indian history. 

Smith says, “Lord Wellesley, like Lords Lytton and 
Dufferin in later times, looked upon the affairs of India as seen 
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l)y a British nobleman and politician from a Foreign Office 
])oint of view. He was a statesman, rather than an adminis¬ 
trator, concerned chiefly with matters of high policy and little 
inclined to examine closely the details of departmental adminis¬ 
tration”. But Lord Wellesley was conscious of the importance 
of a strong and efficient system of administration. He observed, 
“The stability of that Empire .... must be secured by the 
durable principles of internal order ; by a pure, upright, and 
nniform administration of justice ; by a prudent and temperate 
system of revenue.” He established the Fort William College 
for the training of young Civilians imported from England. 
His regime constitutes a landmark in the history of the deve¬ 
lopment of the British Civil Service in India. He was an adept 
in the art of selecting promising youngmen for responsible 
posts. Muiiro, Malcolm, Metcalfe, Elphinstone—great names 
in British Indian history—practically began their careers under 
him, and from him they derived the inspiration which sha]'>ed 
them in their impressionable years. Malcolm says, “His great 
mind pervaded the whole: and a portion of his spirit was 
infused into every agent whom he employed”. If Lord Hastings 
completed the ta.sk of empire-building left unfinished by Lord 
Wellesley, he found in the civil and military officers trained 
under the latter able instruments and sagacious advisers. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Wilks, History of Mysore, Vol. III. 

Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas (edited by S. M. 
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duction) . 

Owen. A Selection from Wellinffon*s Despatches (Intro¬ 
duction) . / 

Sardesai, Nete History of the Marathas, Vol. III. 



CHAPTER XXVll 

THE COMPLETION OF BRITISH ASCENDANCY 

SECTION 1 

THE ERA OF NON-INTERVENTION (1805-1813) 

SECOND GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP OP CORNWALLIS (1805) 

Lord Wellesley’s recall was followed by tile appointment 
of Lord Cornwallis as his successor, for the authorities in 
luigland were convinced that that aged statesman would be 
the best instrument for giving effect to their policy of non¬ 
intervention, which was rendered imperative not only by the 
ill-informed clamour of the Company’s share-holders, but also 
by the acute financial distress of the Government of Bengal. 
Cornwallis came to India at the age of 66, and his first task 
was to conciliate Sindhia and to conclude the lingering war 
with Holkar. If he could not reverse Wellesley’s policy with 
regard to Mysore, Oudh, the Nizam, and ^'he Peshwa, he 
hoped to be able to undo the effects of the war with Sindhia 
and Holkar. The former was to be conciliated by the restora¬ 
tion of Gwalior, Gohad, and all the territory west of the Jumna 
except Agra. Cornwallis was so anxious for peace that he 
did not hesitate to contemplate the return of Delhi to Sindhia 
and the removal of Shah Alam to some other place within 
British territory. Unable to discern the impending collapse of 
Holkar’s power, he \va 3 ready to buy peace at any price. His 
weak policy excited the distrust and alarm of the officers 
trained under Wellesle)^ anff Lord Lake protested against the 
desertion of those Rajpudfrinces who had rendered loyal service 
in the late war in the hop^ of getting rid of Maratha control. 
But Cornwallis did not survive to put his plan in" action ; he 
died w’ithin three months of his arrival in India. 

SIR GEORGE BARLOW (1805-1807) 

After the sudden death of Lord Cornwallis his place was 
assumed temporarily by Sir George Barlow, senior member of 
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Council, an experienced official of narrow political views and 
unpopular manners. He was determined to carry out the 
instructions of the authorities of the Company at all costs, and 
he displayed unnecessary zeal in pursuing the policy inaugurated 
by his predecessor. A new treaty with Sindliia (November, 
1805) modified some of the terms of the treaty of Surji 
Anjangaon, renounced the defensive alliance, recognised the 
Chambal as the boundary between ihe territories of the Com- 
])any and those of Sindhia, and guaranteed British non¬ 
interference in the affairs of Rajputana. This was followed by 
the conclusion of peace with Holkar (January, 1806). Lord 
Lake had compelled him to take refuge in the Punjab, where 
he appealed in vain for assistance to Ran jit Singh. Instead of 
taking advantage of his desperate position, Barlow conchtded 
]>eace by restoring his territories and giving him a free hand 
in Rajputana. The treaty concluded by Wellesley with Jaipur 
in 1803 was cancelled on the alleged ground that the Raja had 
not loyally fulfilled its terms. Grant Duff points out that the 
treaties with Sindhia, Holkar, and Bhonsle were “mere instru¬ 
ments of general amity ; their intercourse was completely 
unrestrained, and no control, except in relation to the allies 
of the British Government, was to be exercised over them.” 
He continues, “Plausible reasons were not wanting for sup¬ 
posing that the whole pacification was wise and politic. The 
progress of conquest was at least impeded ; a considerable 
territory, pretty equally balanced, remained to each of the 
chiefs ; and it was expected that their domestic wars, the 
plunder of their neighbours and the fear of losing what they 
possessed, v^ould deter them from hostile proceedings against 
the British Government.” 

LORD MINTO (1807-1813) ^ 

Lord Minto, President of thtS^Board of Control, came to 
India in 1807 as permanent Governor-General. He had been 
one of the managers for the impeachments of Warren Hastings 
and Sir Elijah Impey ; he could, therefore, claim some acquain¬ 
tance with Indian affairs. He was committed to the policy 
of non-intervention, and during his tenure of office he made 
an honest attempt to eschew the policy of conquest ushered 
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in by Wellesley. But it was becoming increasingly difficult 
to take no notice of the political obligations arising out of the 
Company’s relations with the Indian powers since the days of 
Warren Hastings. As Malcolm, one of the shrewdest of 
contemporary political actors, observes, “The Government of 
Lord Minto had no result more important, than the impression 
it conveyed to the authorities at home, of the utter impracti¬ 
cability of perseverance in that neutral policy they had desired 
to pursue.” 

MARATHA AFFAIRS 

Jaswaiit Rao Holkar’s active career came to a tragic end 
soon after the conclusion of the treaty of 1806. In 1808 he 
became insane, and he had to be put under restraint. He died 
miserably three years later. Amir Khan, a turbulent Pathan 
Chief who commanded a large army consisting mainly of 
Pindaris, became the de facto ruler of the Holkar dominions, 
which were nominally controlled by a Council of Regency in 
the name of Malhar Rao Holkar, a minor son of Jaswant Rao. 
Amir Khan realised large sums of money from the Rajput 
Princes by violence and treachery and brought Bhopal under 
his control. Tord Minto's loyalty to the policy of non-interven¬ 
tion made it easy for him to pursue a steadily aggressive policy. 
The Governor-General could not, however, remain silent when 
Amir Khan invaded Berar (1809). Apprehending that troubles 
in Berar might endanger the safety of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
he sent a force tp help the Bhonsle Darbar against the Pathan 
Chief. 

After the conclusion of the war with the British, Daulat 
Rao Sindhia continued to harass the Princes of Rajputana and 
the petty chiefs of Mal-ysw. He established his head-quarters 
at Gwalior ; “hence,” sa^ Grant Duff, “Sindhia’s camp, as it 
is called, has become a gre^cily.” His military establishment 
far exceeded his financial means, and he followed the example 
of Holkar by sending his troops out to subsist upon the districts 
nominally under his rule. 

On his restoration to power after the treaty of Bassein 
Peshwa Baji Rao II alienated his subjects, speciall}^ some 
powerful and influential chiefs, by systematic tyranny. 
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IMountstuart Elphinstone, who came to Poona as Resident in 
1811, brought about a better understanding between the Peshwa 
and the Maratha Jagirdars. The rulers of Kolhapur and 
Sawantwadi became, through Elphinstone’s diplomacy, I'racti- 
cally independent of the Peshwa*s suzerainty. 

THE FRENCH MENACE 

The period of Lord Minto’s administration coincided with 
the Napoleonic War, and the dread of a Franco-Russian 
invasion of India through Persia and Afghanistan haunted the 
imagination of British statesmen and officers in those days. 
It is possible for us to take a more reasonable view about 
Napoleons* motive regarding India, but “no one, in those days 
when ancient kingdoms in Europe were falling like ninepins, 
could set a limit to the power and ambition of Napoleon.” 
The traditional hostility between Russia and Persia, the 
fluctuating relations between France and Russia, the anarchy 
and confusion in Afghanistan, the difficulties of transport and 
communication—^these factors were overlooked by terrified 
Britishers in their anxiety to preserve their Indian Empire. 

Eord Wellesley had sent John Malcohn to Persia in 1799, 
and in the following year a treaty had been concluded with the 
Shah. In 1808 Lord Minto again sent him to that country ; 
at the same time another envoy, Sir Harford Jones, was sent 
to Teheran by the British Government. The latter concluded 
a treaty with the Shah, which the Governor-General had to 
accept. The Shah promised to dismiss Napoleon’s ambassador 
and to resist the passage through Persia of a Franco-Russian 
army marching on India. During his stay in Persia Malcolm 
collected materials for his famous work entitled History of 
Persia. m 

In 1808 Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent to Kabul to 
counteract French intrigues in thaff country. Before his entry 
into Afghanistan he was met at Peshawar by the Amir, Shah 
Shuja, who gave him some vague assurances. Shortly after¬ 
wards Shah Shuja lost his throne as a result of internal troubles 
and fled to India. Thus Elphinstone’s mission to Kabul proved 
to be a barren political adventure. But he resembled Malcolm 
in his interest in history and literature. The information 
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collected by him regarding Afghanistan was incorporated in 
his An Account of the Kingdom of Cauhul, an authoritatiw 
work on the history, geography, and manners and customs oi 
the Afghans. 

While trying to establish friendly relations with Persia 
and Afghanistan, Lord Minto did not forget the important 
frontier states of Sind and the Sikh Kingdom of the Punjab. 
Sind was ruled by several Muslim Amirs, who were practically 
independent, although they owed nominal allegiance to the 
Amir of Kabul. A treaty concluded with them secured their 
promise to exclude the French from their territory. An 
account of lyord Minto’s relations with Ranjit Singh will l^e 
given below. 

'The rupture between France and Russia (1810) removed 
the nightmare of a Franco-Russian invasion of India. Gradually 
the British assumed the offensive against the French in the 
East. Goa was occupied when Portugal fell under French 
control. Bourbon and Mauritius were captured in 1810 by an 
expedition sent from India ; in the same year Amboyna and 
the Spice Islands were conquered. Java was conquered in 1811 ; 
Lord Minto himself accompanied this expedition. In 1815 
Bourbon was restored to the P'rench and Java was restored to 
the Dutch. 


SECTION II 

FALL OF THE MARATHA EMPIRE 

LORD MOIRA OR LORD HASTINGS (1813-1823) 

Lord Minto was suci^’eeded in 1813 by Lord Moira, who 
was created Marquess of Hastings in 1817 as a reward for his 
success in the war with Nepal. After a not very distinguished 
military career he became an intimate friend of the Prince 
Regent, afterwards King George IV, to whom he owed his 
high appointment in 'India. He did not come to this country 
with any political reputation behind him. In the notorious 
case of Wilham Palmer & Co. he was suspected by many 
contemporaries to be guilty of nepotism. Yet he is undoubtedly 
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one of the greatest Proconsuls sent by England to govern India. 
Although he was nearly 59 years of age when he assumed his 
ingh ofhce, he showed surprising industry and energy in the 
discharge of his duties. In England he had spoken bitterly 
against Wellesley’s policy of expansion and he came to India 
to continue the peaceful work of Cornwallis, Barlow, and 
Minto. But circumstances compelled him to change his views, 
and he left the British Empire in India larger than he had 
found it. 

treaties with peshwa and bhonsle 

Peshwa Baji Rao II was restlessly waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to shake off the intolerable burden of British control. 
His position became comparatively strong after the consolida¬ 
tion of his authority over his Jagirdars, and under the influence 
of an unscrupulous favourite named Trimbakji Danglia, he 
began anti-British negotiations with the courts of Siiidhia, 
Holkar, and Bhonsle. In 1814 Gaikw'ad’s Dcwan, Gangadhar 
Sastri, came to Poona to settle some outstanding claims of the 
Peshwa on his master ; he was treacherously murdered at the 
instigation of Trimbakji. The Peshwa refused to surrender 
Trimbakji at Elphinstonc’s request, and when the Resident 
confined him in a fort, Baji Rao connived at his escape. The 
Peshwa’s hostile attitude did not escape the notice of the 
BritivSh Government. In June, 1817, he was compelled to sign 
a new treaty, by which he renounced the headship of the 
Maratha Empire, engaged not to conduct any negotiations with 
other Powers except through the British Resident, ceded to 
the Company territory worth 34 lakhs in lieu of furnishing 
troops according to previous arrangement, transferred to the 
Company his rights in Malwa, BundyL*lkhand and Hindustan, 
and surrendered his claims on Gaik\v'ad in lieu of an annual 
payment of four lakhs. It is clJSir that this treaty was a 
deathblow to tlie Peshwa, and he could hardly be expected to 
accept it as the final settlement of his relations w'ith the 
Company and his former subordinates. 

About the same time the Bhonsle State was suffering from 
the evils of disputed succession and factious intrigue. Raghuji 
Bhonsle II died in March, 1816, and was succeeded by his 
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imbecile son Parsoji. Parsoji’s ambitious cousin, Appa balieb, 
secured the Regency. The British Government took advantage 
of this opportunity to compel Appa Saheb to conclucie a 
subsidiary treaty (May, 1816). This treaty not only deprived 
Nagpur of its independence, but also hastened the break vp 
of the Maratha Confederacy. Malcolm says that “in the acuial 
condition of India, no event could be more fortunate than the 
subsidiary alliance with Nagpur.” 

THE PINDARI WAR (1817-18) 

The Pindaris, ‘a class of the lowest free-booters, ’ weie 
associated with the Maratha armies for a long time. In tlie 
early years of the last century they were grouped under differtiit 
leaders, of whom Karim Khan, Chitu, Dost Muhammad, 
Namdar Khan, and Shaikh Dullo became the most conspicuous. 
All of them ^vere, at different times, under the general control 
of the Pathan Chief, Amir Khan. Grant Duff says, “When the 
Marathas ceased to spread themselves, the Pindaris, who had 
attended their armies, were obliged to plunder the territorie> 
of their former protectors for subsistence, .... and then- 
numbers were very soon augmented. To the unemployed 
soldiery of India, particularly to the Muhammadans, the life of 
a Pindari had many allurements .... The awful consequences 
of a visitation from the Pindaris can scarcely be imagined by 
those who have not witnessed them. For some time, until the 
districts in Malwa, Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Rajputana 
were exhausted and the Pindaris were encouraged and excited 
to venture on more fertile fields, their ravages were chiefly 
confined to those countries and Berar ; a few of them, how¬ 
ever, ventured almost every year into the dominions of the 
Nizam and the Peshwa, ^hough little notice was taken of them 
by the British Government whilst they refrained from molesting 
its own subjects and territdiy.” 

In 1816 the Pindaris devastated British territory in the 
Northern Sarkars, and Tord Hastings decided to crush them. 
A large army, consisting of about 120,000 men and 300 guns, 
rooted out the Pindaris from their haunts. The operations 
covered the closing months of 1817 and the early months of 
18J8, Karim Khan surrendered and was granted an estate in 
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I p. Chitu took refuge in a jungle near Asirgarh, where he 

killed by a tiger. Amir Khan had concluded peace before 
til,- outbreak of war, and he was conciliated by the grant of 
til,' ])rincipality of Tonk in Rajputana. 

IHK THIRD ANGIvO-MARATHA WAR (1817-18) 

Lord Hastings knew that the war against the Pindaris 
ini^ht merge into a general war with the Maratha Powers, Cor 
ilic Pindaris were closely connected with Sindhia and Holkar, 
Hiul the area ravaged by them lay within the sphere of Maratha 
uiflnencc. So he tried to strengthen the diplomatic position 
of I'ne Company by special treaties with the Marathas and the 
Riijpnts. The treaties with Poona and Nagfjur have been 
referred to above. In November, 1817, a treaty was concluded 
\,ith Daulat Rao Sindhia, who engaged to assist the operations 
auninst the Pindaris, and gave full liberty to the Company to 
enter into treaty relations with the Rajput States on the left 
l)ank of the river Chambal. 

But diplomacy failed to conciliate the Marathas. lii 
November, 1817, the Peshvva burnt the British Residency at 
Poona and attacked the British camp at Kirki, four miles to 
the north-west of that city. A small British force repulsed this 
.ittack. Tater on reinforcements arrived and the British 
occupied Poona. The Peshwa’s revolt was a signal to the other 
Maratha Chiefs. The troops of Appa Saheb of Nagpur were 
'lefeated in the battle of Sitabaldi (near Nagpur) towards the 
close of November, 1817. A further defeat was inflicted on 
them in the battle of Nagpur (December, 1817). Appa Saheb 
lied to the Punjab and some time later took refuge in Jodhpur, 
where he died in 1840. The army of Malhar Rao Holkar 11 
\\as completely routed in the battle of Mahidpur in December, 
1817. This fierce battle has been described as ‘the only general 
I'ction of primary order in India siiAe 1804*. The Peshwa’s 
iwmy, driven from Poona, failed to capture Koregaon (January, 
1818) and was again defeated in the battle of Ashti (SholJtpur 
'listrict) in Februaty, 1818. Bapu Gokhale, or Gokla, Baji 
kao’s faithful and able general, was killed. Baji Rao surren¬ 
dered to Sir John Malcolm in Tune, 1818. The fortress of 
-Asirgarh was not captured till April, 1819. 

35 
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POLITICAL SETTLEMENT OF MAKATHA TERRITORIES (1818) 

The Marathas were not slow to accept the political result- 
of their military defeats. Holkar did not resist after the decisive 
battle of Mahidpur. Malcolm negotiated with Tantia 
minor Holkar’s able minister, and a treaty was concluded in 
January, 1818. Holkar renounced his claims on the Rajput 
States, on the territories of the Pathan Chief Amir Khan, and 
also on his own territories ‘within or south of the Satpura ratine 
of hills’. He bound himself to maintain a British force within 
his own territory and to have no communication with any otlki- 
state except through the British Resident. 

With regard to the Peshwa, Tord Hastings decided ‘in 
favour of . . . the perpetual exclusion of his family from aiu 
share of influence or dominion, and the annihilation of 11 k' 
Peshwa’s name and authority for ever’. No sj^mbol of Maratlia 
unity was to be left ; no further opportunity was to be giveii 
to the Marathas to rally round their traditional chief. Baji Rao 
was confined at Bithur (near Kanpuf) ; he was granted a pension 
of eight lakhs a year. He died in 1853. His favourite, 
Trimbakji Danglia, was imprisoned for life in the fort ol 
Chunar. A small principality carved out of the Peshwa’s domi¬ 
nions was given to Pratap Singh, a lineal descendant of Shiva ji, 
who established his capital at Salara.^ A^ contemporary writer 
observes that “the re-establishment of the Satara Raja, in the 
very seat of the ancient power and splendour of his lace wa^ 
well adapted to reconcile the older Marhatta families to tlu‘ 
annihilation of the more recent title and authority of Peshwa.” 
The remaining portions of the Peshwa’s territory w<2re brought 
under British rule and incorporated within the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. The civil administration of the conquered tracts 
organised by Elphinsto^e, who was ably assisted by Great Dull, 
the well-known historian of the Marathas. 

Appa Saheb’s revolt\vas punished by the annexation of a 
portion of the Bhonsle State (the Saugar and Narbada 
Territories) ; the remaining districts were placed under a vassal 
Raja. 


^ See Genealogical Table, p. 436. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH SUPREMACY IN RAJPUTANA (1818) 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries most of 
I he principalities-of Rajputana suffered terribly from the depre¬ 
dations of the Marathas, whom they were too weak to resist. 
A combined movement on the part of all Rajput Princes might 
have checked the Marathas, but bitter rivalry separated one 
Rajput ruler from another, and even the pressing necessity of 
;-,elf-defence did not teach them the lesson of unity. Moreover, 
almost every State was torn by internal factions ; the rivalry 
of the Chundawats and the Saktawats in Me war had its counter¬ 
part in the neighbouring States. 

A defensive alliance with the British might have rescued 
ihc Rajput Princes from ruin, but, although they were anxious 
for such an alliance, no response came from the British 
(iovernment. L<ord Wellesley refused to extend British pro^ 
tection to Me war, but he concluded alliances with Jaipur and 
Jodhpur. The treaty with Jodhpur was subsequently left uii-‘ 
ratified by the ruler of that State ; the treaty with Jaipur was 
cancelled by Barlow. Lord Minto steadily pursued the policy 
of non-intervention with regard to Rajputana. A long war 
hetween Jaipur and Jodhpur devastated Rajputana, the osten¬ 
sible object being the marriage of Krishnakumari, daughter of 
Ran a Bhiiii Singh of Mewar. While Lord Minto remained a 
silent spectator, Daulat Rao Sindhia and Amir Khan squeezed 
blood out of the desert. 

Soon after his arrival in India Lord Hastings initiated a 
new policy towards the Rajput Princes. He was not prepared 
to hand them over to Sindhia or Amir Khan. Metcalfe liegan 
negotiations with Jaipur in 1816. The Pindari War made it 
necessary to take all Rajput States under British protection, 
for without their political and military assistance it was very 
difficult to crush the predatory forces. By the treaty of 
Xovember, 1817, Sindhia renounced <^is claims on the Rajput 
Princes, and Lord Hastings got a free hand in dealing with 
them. In January, 1818, Metcalfe concluded treaties with 
Ihlaipur and Jodhpur. A treaty with Jaipur was concluded 
in April, 1818. With the minor States of Rajputana treaties 
were concluded between November, 1817, and September, 1823. 
Tlie Rajput States recognised the suzerainty of the Company, 
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agreed to pay tribute and to render military assistance whenever 
called upon to do so, and engaged not to enter into communi¬ 
cation with any other Power except through the British 
Resident. The British Government guaranteed that the Princes 
would remain ‘absolute rulers of their territory.’ 

PACIFICATION OF CENTRAL INDIA 

The Pindari War extended and consolidated British 
influence in Central India. In February, 1818, the Nawab ol 
Bhopal concluded a ‘defensive and subordinate' alliance’ with 
the Company. The smaller states of Malwa, including Dhai 
and Dewas, acknowledged British supremacy. Malcolm con¬ 
cluded agreements with a large number of chieftains. After 
the Peshwa’s defeats all the smaller states in Bundelkhand canie 
under British protection. Writing in 1825, Prinsep observed, 
“The struggle which has thus ended in the universal establish¬ 
ment of the British influence is particularly important and 
worthy of attention, as it promises to be the last we shall have 
to maintain with the native powers of India.’’ 

FALL OF BHARATPUR (1826) 

A reference may be made here to the revolt of Bharatpur 
(1825-26) during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Amherst 
Durjan Sal, cousin of the minor Raja of Bharatpur, tried to 
seize the throne ; the British Government had to take u]) arms 
to protect the minor prince. Lord Combermere reduced the 
fort of Bharatpur, and “the failures of Lord Lake twenty year^ 
earlier were amply avenged’’. 

SECTION III 

BRITISH EXPANSION THE NORTH-EAST (1814-52) 

BRITISH RELATIONS WITH NEPAI, 

A Gurkha Chief named Prithvi Narayan conquered Nepal 
in 1768. In 1792 the British Government concluded a com¬ 
mercial treaty with the Gurkhas and sent Colonel Kirkpatrick 
on a mission to Katmandu, but no tangible result was secured. 
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Another commercial treaty was concluded some years later, and 
Captain Knox served as Resident at Katmandu for two years 
(1802-4). I<ord Wellesley recalled him and cancelled the alliance 
with Nepal. 

The Gurkhas controlled the entire belt of Himalayan 
territory from the Tista in the east to the Sutlej in the west. 
After the occupation of the Gorakhpur district by the British 
m 1801, the northern frontier of the British Bmpire ran side 
by side with tlie southern frontier of the Gurkha Kingdom. 
The ill-defined condition of the frontier and the aggressive 
attitude of the Gurkhas made ‘frontier incidents’ inevitable. 
In 1814 a Gurkha attack on some British police stations led 
to war. 

THE NEPAE WAR (1814-16) 

Lord Hastings soon found that it was futile to expect 
an easy victory. The Gurkhas knew how to fight, and the 
difiicult geography of the region of war was in their favour. 
After some reverses General Ochterlony compelled the Gurkha 
leader Amar Singh to surrender the strong fort of Malaon 
(May, 1815). The Gurkhas opened negotiations for peace ; the 
treaty of Sagauli was concluded in November, 1815. But the 
treaty was not ratified by the Gurkhas. Ochterlony advanced 
into the interior of Nepal and secured a victory at Makwanpur 
(February. 1816). The treaty of Sagauli was then ratified by 
the Gurkhas. They ceded the districts of Garhwal and Kumaon 
and a large slice of the terai^ renounced their claim on Sikim, 
and agreed to receive a British Resident at Katmandu. Some 
of the most important hill stations in India—Simla, Mussoorie, 
Almora, Landour, Naini Tal—are situated in the territory taken 
from the Gurkhas. Nepal never broke the terms of the treaty 
of 1816. 

By a treaty with Sikim (Febri^ry, 1817) a portion of the 
ierai taken from the Gurkhas was given to the ruler of that 
State. 

the FIRST BURMESE WAR (1824-26) 

(Towards the middle of the eighteenth century a new era 
beg£Uh4n the history of Burma. A vigorous royal dynasty was 
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established by an adventurous local chief named Alaungpaya, 
who unified Upper and Lower Burma under his authority, and 
even carried his (^predations to Manipur in the west and Siam 
in the south-east. (His relations with the British were not very 
friendly.^ One of his successors, Bodawpaya (1782-1819), con¬ 
quered Arakan in 1784-85 ; this marked a new era in the history 
of Anglo-Burmese relations. For many centuries Arakan had 
been an independent Kingdom, and its political and cultural 
relations with Bengal had been very intimate. The people ol 
Arakan, who were known in Bengal as Mags,, now became 
victims of Burmese cruelty. Some of them crossed the river 
Naf, the^boundary between Arakan and the British district of 
Chittagong, and took refuge in the Company’s territory. The 
Burmese naturally resented the emigration of their subjects, 
and during the period 1786-1824 there were numerous occasions 
when they threatened to violate British territory in pursuit of 
the fugitives. The troubles on the Chittagong-Arakan frontier 
reached their climax in 1823, when some Burmese troops 
occupied the small island of Shahpuri, which lay on the British 
side of the main channel of the Naf. Lord Amherst (1823-28), 
the then Governor-General, tried to reach an amicable settle¬ 
ment with the Burmese Government, but his patience was 
exhausted when two British officers were treacherously seized 
by the Burmese. 

Meanwhile hostilities had broken out in Assam. 

Upper Assam had for many centuries been an independent 
State ruled by Ahom Kings. The internal condition of this 
principahty towards the close of the eighteenth century revealed 
many symptoms of disintegration. Gaurinath Singh (1780-94), 
a weak but tyrannical King, sought for the intervention of the 
Company. In 1792 Lord Cornwallis sent a force under Captain 
Welsh to restore peace and order in the Ahom State. Captain 
Welsh restored the Kinjj^’s authority ; but as the British 
Government did not covet territorial expansion in those days, 
he left Assam in 1794. His departure was followed by the 
revival of anarchy, which gave the aggressive Burmese a good 
opportunity for occup 3 dng Assam. During the years 1817-22 
the Burmese expelled two rival Princes who claimed the Ahom 
throne and devastated the Brahmaputra valley. Soon the north¬ 
eastern frontier of Bengal felt the shock ; the Burmese 
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plundered some British villages in 1821 . Lord Amherst wrote^ 
“There is nothing now to‘prevent them from sacking Dacca and 
jdundering all the adjoining districts. ...” 



The first clash between the British and the Burmese took 
place near Sylhet (in East Bengal) in January, 1824. War was 
formally declared in March, 1824, and came to an end in 
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February, 1826. There were four theatres of war—Assam, 
Arakan, the lower valley of the Irrawaddy, and Tenasserim. 
In May, 1824, a British detachment suffered a serious defeat 
in the battle of Ramu jin the Chittagong district). Bandula, 
the leading Burmese general, was defeated and killed by 
Sir Archibald Campbell in the battle of Donabew {in Towei 
Burma). The British army advanced as far as Yandabo, ;; 
village within four days’ march from Amarapura, the capital ot 
Burma, where a treaty of peace was concluded in February 24, 
1826. The Burmese King renounced all claims upon the Ahoin 
Kingdom and the petty States of Cachar, Jaintia and Manipui 
(in Assam), ceded the provinces of Arakan and Tennasseriiii 
to the Company, promised to pay a crore of rupees as indemnity, 
and agreed to receive a British envoy in his court. A portion 
of the Brahmaputra valley was placed under the rule of an 
Ahora Prince, but it was annexed in 1838. Cachar was placed 
under the rule of its old Prince ; as he died without heir, 
Cachar was annexed by Ford William Bentinck in 1832. Jaintia, 
placed under the rule of a vassal Prince for some years, was 
annexed in 1835. Manipur was restored to the old ruling 
family. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH BURMA 

For many years the Company had been carrying on a 
flourishing commerce with Burma, but its ])rogress was occa¬ 
sionally hampered by the vagaries of the Burmese and the 
peculiarities of local customs. In 1795 Sir John Shore sent 
Captain Symes on a commercial mission to Burma, but the 
concessions secured by him proved to be illusorjL He wah 
followed in 1797 by Captain Cox, w'ho suggested that the steady 
growth of French influence in Burma should be counteracted by 
the conclusion of ‘a firm and solid alliance’ with that country. 
I/ord Wellesley sent Colonel Symes and Lieutenant' Canning 
to Burma (1802-3) with instf'tictions, if possible, to bring Burma 
within the orbit of the Subsidiary Alliance ; but the Burmese 
rulers and their ministers were too shrewd for the British envoys. 
Canning visited Burma again in connection with the question 
of the Arakan refugees. 

According to the terms of the treaty of Yandabo, John 
Crawffurd was deputed to Burma as -envoy in September, 1826. 
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He concluded a commercial treaty which gave some concessions 
lo British subjects trading in Burma, The Burmese Govern- 
iiieiit was, however, very reluctant to receive a permanent 
British envoy. No envoy was sent to Burma for three years 
after Crawfurd’s departure (December, 1826). In 1830 Tord 
William Bentinck sent Major Henry Biurney, who remained in 
Burma till 1837, and solved some of the outstanding political 
and financial questions arising out of the treaty of Yandabo. 
The experience of his successors was very unhappy, for King 
Tharrawaddy, who usurped the throne of Burma in 1837, 
adopted a decidedly unfriendly attitude to the British. The 
British Residency in Burma was finally Avithdrawn in 1840. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR (1852) 

During the administration of Tord Dalhousie coinraercial 
questions brought about the second war with Burma. In 1851 
some British merchants in Burma complained against maltreat¬ 
ment by Burmese officials. Tord Dalhousie sent a haughty 
naval officer. Commodore Lambert, to demand redress from the 
Burmese Government. Some officers sent by the Commodore to 
negotiate with the Burmese Governor of Rangoon were insulted. 
War began. Probably a peaceful solution of the dispute might 
have been found if the Governor-General had entrusted the 
negotiations to a tactful political officer. Dalhousie himself 
observed, “These Commodores are too combustible for nego¬ 
tiations”. But he accepted responsibility for the Commodore’s 
^act and decided that war was necessar}’ for the preservation 
of British prestige in the Hast. 

The war was brief (March—December, 1852) and decisive. 
The mistakes which had prolonged the First Burmese War were 
avoided, and with the cordial support of the Governor-General, 
General Godwin was able to capture the chief cities of the 
Delta within a few months. But thfiugh the war was at an end, 
there was no treaty. Pagan Min, King of Burma, was over¬ 
thrown by his brother Mindon, who ascended the throne in 
February, 1853. Although the new King was not inclined to 
continue the hostilities, he did not recognise the annexation 
of the province of Pegu (which Dalhousie had incorporated in 
the British Empire by a Proclamation), nor did he conclude 
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any formal treaty. In 1854 some Burmese envoys came to 
Calcutta and requested the Governor-General to return Pegu. 
Dalhousie replied; “So long as the sun shines .... these terri¬ 
tories will never be, restored to the Kingdom of Ava”. 


SECTION IV 

THE NORTH-WEST 

* 

DYNASTY OF AHMAD SHAH ABDAIJ 

When Timur Shah, son and .successor of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, died (1793), the Kabul Monarchy included, in addition 
to the Afghan provinces of Kabul, Balkh, Qandahar and Herat, 
the Indian provinces of Peshawar, Lahore, Kashmir and 
Multan, and the Amirs of Sind as well as the Chiefs of 
Baluchistan were its vassals. He was succeeded by his fifth 
son, Zaman Shah (1793-1800), whose threatened invasion of 
Hindustan 'kept the British Indian Empire in a chronic state 
of unrest’ in the days of Sir John Shore and Lord Wellesley. 
Under the latter’s instructions the British Agent at Bushire 
‘induced the Court of Persia to keej) Shah Zaman in perpetual 
check’. Zaman Shah was, moreover, kept busy by frequent 
internal revolts. He was finally dethroned by his elder brother 
Mahmud, blinded, and compelled to pass the remaining years 
of his life as a British pensioner at Ludhiana in the Punjab. 
Mahmud (1800-1803) was deposed by his brother vShah Shuja 
(1803-1809), whose reign was hardly less tragic than that oi 
his predecessors. Kaye explains the causes of his failure in the 
following words: “He wanted vigour ; he wanted activity ; 
he wanted judgment ; and above all, he wanted money’’. It 
is, however, doubtful whether his character contained so many 
elements of weakness. In ^809 he \vas deposed by the brother 
whom he had set aside—Mahmud. Shah Shuja remained Ran jit 
Singh’s guest for some years ; then he repaired to Ludhiana 
and became a British pensioner. Mahmud reigned for some 
years (1809-18) as a puppet in the hands of the powerful 
Barakzai Chiefs, who deposed him in 1818. His son Kamran 
continued to rule in Herat. 
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During this period the British authorities in India were 
interested in Afghan affairs for two reasons. In the days of 
Zaman Shah they were apprehensive of the repetition of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’s exploits in India. Secondly, tlie dread 
of a Fraiico-Russian invasion through Persia naturally com- 
] idled them to seek friendly relations until the ruler of 
Afghanistan. The evaporation of the French menace and the 
creation of a Sikh Monarchy by Ranjit Singh, which made the 
trans-Sutlej portion of the Punjab a buffer State between 
Afghanistan and British India, altered the scene, and for the 
next few years the British rulers of India did not take much 
interest in Afghan affairs. 

\MIR DOST MUHAMMAD KHAN (1826-63) 

The Barakzai Chiefs who deposed Mahmud held indepen¬ 
dent authority in different districts of Afghanistan till 1826, 
when one of them, Dost Muhammad, made himself master of 
Kabul. He was recognised as Amir by all his rivals, and for 
more than twelve years his authority was unquestioned. “It 
IS not to be questioned”, says Kaye, “that there was, at this 
time, in the conduct of Dost Mahomed, as a ruler, much that 
may be regarded ivith admiration and respect even by Christian 
men.” One of his brothers was expelled by Ranjit Singh from 
Peshawar in 1834 ; in the same year Dost Muhammad foiled an 
attempt of Shah Shuja to recover his throne. 

'j’he; RUSSIAN menace 

I-iven before the downfall of Napoleon Russia and Kngland 
had begun to compete for political influence in Persia. The 
treaty of Gulistan (1813) between Russia and Persia, which 
brought the Shah almost under the tutelage of the Czar, was 
counteracted by the treaty of Teheran (1814) between Kngland 
and Persia, by which “all European armies were to be prevented 
from entering Persia, if hostile to Great Britain”. In the 
thirties Russia began to emphasize her Asiatic designs and 
British foreign policy, guided by Lord Palmerston, assumed a 
definitely anti-Russian colour. The climax was reached when 
Persia attacked Herat (1837-38) at the instigation. of Russia. 
Herat was the gate to India, and the occupation of this 
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strategic city by the Persians would amount to Russian contrcjl 
over the north-western passage to British India. But the heroic 
Afghans, aided substantially by the guidance of a young Britisl 
officer named Pottinger, repulsed the Persians. 

ORIGIN OF THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR 

In 1836 lyord Auckland became Governor-General of India. 
He shared Palmerston’s exaggerated dread of Russian design^ 
in the Hast, and the Persian attack on Herat confirmed his 
suspicions. In June, 1836, the Court of Directors instructed 
him that decided interference in the affairs of Afghanistan 
^ would doubtless be lequisite, either to prevent the extension ot 
Persian dominion in that quarter, or to raise a timely barriei 
against the impending encroachments of > Russian influence’ 
>So L-ord Auckland sent Alexander Burnes, an experienced 
diplomat, on a commercial mission to Kabul, But the real 
purpose of the mission was political: Burnes himself wrote 
that he wanted ‘to see into affairs and judge of what was 1(» 
be done hereafter’. Dost Muhammad w’as quite prepared to 
conclude an alliance with the British ; the price tie demanded 
was British help in re-occupying Peshawar. Lord Auckland 
swayed for sometime between Dost Muhammad and Ranjit 
Singh ; then he decided that the Sikh ruler would be ttic 
better ally. So he refused to put pressure on Ranjit Singh 
for the restoration of Peshawar. Thus he lost the opportunil>’ 
of bringing within the British sphere of influence a strong 
Government beyond the Khaibar. 

Dost Muhammad was naturally disappointed. He nov 
began to show more favour to the Russian agent at his court, 
Viktevitch, whom he had so long neglected. Burnes left Kabul 
in April, 1838. Lord Auckland was alarmed by the Amir’s 
changed relations with the Russians. He made the fatal 
decision of overthrowing Do'st Muhammad: Shah Shuja, the un¬ 
fortunate exile at Ludhiana, was to be restored to the throne 
of Kabul with the help of Ranjit Singh. Macnaghten, Secretary 
to the Government, who played a decisive part in formulating 
Lord Auckland’s Afghan policy, was sent to Lahore. A 
tripartite treaty was concluded between Shah Shuja, Ranjit 
Singh and the British Government ih! June, 1838. In October, 
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1838, Lord Auckland issued a manifesto from Simla justifying 
.he impending Afghan War. According to Sir Herbert 
Ivdwardes, in this manifesto “the views and conduct of Dost 
Muhammad were misrepresented with a hardihood which a 
Russian statesman might have envied”. The withdrawal of the 
J’ersians from Herat in September, 1838, removed the most im- 
j>ortant e;xcuse for war, but in November, 1838, the Governor- 
General declared that hostilities would be commenced ‘with a 
\iew to the substitution of a friendly for a hostile power in 
, . . . Afghanistan, and to the establishment of a permanent 
i)arrier against schemes of aggression upon our north-west 
I rentier’. 

Lord Auckland’s policy was supported by his Council but 
<)])l)oscd by the Commander-in-Chief; in England he was 
Mipported by the Cabinet but opposed by the Court of Directors, 
fic had no moral right to claim that Dost Muhammad, an 
independent ruler, should not choose the Russians as his ally, 
>l>ecially after the unceremonious rejection of the Amir’s offer 
of alliance with the British. Afghanistan was then the scene 
of a bitter dynastic struggle between the Durranis and the 
Barakzais ; the Barakzais had got the upper hand. Under the 
circumstances the attempt to replace a strong and popular 
Harakzai ruler like Dost Muhammad by a Durrani exile like 
vShah Shuja was, as subsequent events abundantly proved, a 
^erious political mistake. Nor was there any real necessity for 
war ; Herat had saved itself, and under pressure from London 
the Russian Government had recalled its agents. Innes has 
rightly described the First Afghan War as ‘the most unqualified 
blunder committed in the whole history of the British in India’. 

THE FIRwST AFGHAN WAR (1838-1842) 

The supreme command of the expedition was entrusted tO' 
Sir John Keane ; its political mana^ment was in the hands of 
Macnaghten, who was advised by Burnes. The main portion 
of the army inarched from Ferozepur by way of Bahawalpur,, 
Sind, and Baluchistan, and entered Afghanistan through the 
Bolan and Khojak passes. This long and circuitous route, 
which ‘violated all the conditions of sound strategy’, was forced 
upon the British authorities by Ranjit Singh’s refusal to allow 
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the passage of British troops through his territory. The Sikl 
army advanced by way of Peshawar and the Khaibar pab> 
Qandahar was occupied in April, 1839. Shah Shuja entcre*', 
Kabul in August, 1839. He was, however, looked upon by llu 
Afghans as a puppet in the hands of the foreign invaders. 
entry into Kabul was, says Kaye, ‘more like a funeral i)rocessioii 
than the entry of a King into the capital of his ^ restored 
dominions’. Dost Muhammad surrendered to IMacnaghten in 
November, 1839, and was sent down as a prisoner to Calcutta 
It is doubtful whether Shah Shuja could have secured tlu 
confidence of the Afghans and maintained himsolf on the throiu 
without the support of British bayonets. ' But his British allies 
gave him no chance to rule in Afghanistan as an independent 
Afghan King ; they oi)enly made him a tool in their hands and 
thereby deprived him of Afghan sympathy. Lord Auckland 
decided to keep 10,000 troops in Afghanistan under the coni- 
niand of an old and incompetent officer, General Klphinstone 
The presence of the British troops in Afghanistan was repugnani 
to the Afghans and imposed a heavy drain upon the linancud 
resource.s of India. Towards the close of 1840 the Court of 
Directors suggested that the British army should either retreat 
from Afghanistan or be strengthened by reinforcements 
Advised by Macnaghten, Lord Auckland refused to confess the 
failure of his policy by withdrawing the troops from Afghanistan 
Towards the close of 1841 the grievances of the Afghan^ 
burst out in a serious rebellion. The crisis was precipitated 
the misconduct of the army of occupation, and among the 
oflQcers who made themselves obnoxious to the Afghans wa'^ 
Burnes. Burnes and some other British officers were murdered 
Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Muhammad, assumed the leadership 
of the Afghans. The British troops were defeated. Macnaghten 
promised to evacuate the country at once, but he was treacher¬ 
ously murdered. The humiliations suffered by the British 
officers and troops were largely due to the incompetence of their 
leaders. Kabul was evacuated in January, 1842 ; while on their 
way the British troops were destroyed by snow, storm and 
Afghan bullets. Only one man—^Dr. Brydon—survived the 
catastrophe and conveyed his terrible story to Jalalabad. 
Qandahar and Jalalabad were, however, successfully defended 
by Nott and Sale. 
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Lord Auckland was succeeded by Lord EUenborough in 
February, 1842. The new Governor-General decided in favour 
,,f the evacuation of Kabul and Qandahar. Shah Shuja was 
iinirdered at Kabul by a Barakzai Chief. In September, 1842, 
I’ollock defeated Akbar Khan and hoisted the British flag at 
Kabul. Nott occupied Ghazni, where he seized some alleged 
gales of the famous temple of Somnath carried away by vSultan 
Mahmud many centuries ago. The triumphant British army 
blew up the great bazar at Kabul and evacuated the city in 
{)ctober, 1842. The Governor-General declared that ‘to force 
a sovereign on a reluctant people would be ... . inconsistent 
with the policy .... of the British Government.’ Dost 
Muhammad was released. He returned to Kabul and re-estab¬ 
lished his authority. 

J.ATRR CAREER OF DO»ST MUHAMMAD 

The main object of Lord Auckland’s Afghan policy was 
to have a friendly ruler on the throne of Afghanistan. That 
o))ject was not accomplished by the war. For some years after 
his restoration Dost Muhammad maintained an attitude of 
sullen resentment against the British. The renewal of the 
Persian threat to Herat led him to conclude treaties with the 
Company in 1855 and in 1857. The friendly relations thus 
established kept the Amir loyal to the British during the Sepoy 
Mutiny. Dost Muhammad died in 1863. 

ANNEXATION OF SIND (1843) 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century and the 
iirst half of the nineteenth century Sind was ruled by the Talpur 
Amirs of Hyderabad, Khairpur and Mirpur. The suzerainty of 
the Kings of Afghanistan was nominal. In 1809 the Amirs 
concluded a treaty with the British, promising not to allow ‘the 
establishment of the tribe of the Fjjench’ in Sind. This treaty 
^vas renewed in 1820 with an additional clause stijiulating the 
suppression of ‘the predatory hordes who were continually dis¬ 
turbing the peace of the frontier’. 

The opening of Sind was the result of the journey of 
Alexander Burncs up the Indus en route to Lahore in 1831. 
The political and commercial importance of the Lower Indus 
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valley was then brought to the notice of the British Government 
for the first time. “Alas”, said a shrewd Sindhi, “Sind is now 
gone since the English have seen the river”, 

Ranjit Singh had his eyes on Sind. On the east the treaty 
of Amritsar (1809) had reduced the Sutlej to an insurmountable 
barrier ; on the west the growing power of Dost Muhammad 
created difficulties. Sind provided a natural field for Sikh ex¬ 
pansion. But the British w'^ere not prepared to tolerate au> 
further increase in Ranjit Singh’s power. It seemed that the 
most effective way fo keep the Sikhs at a distance was to briiij^ 
Sind within the sphere of British influence. ' In 1832 Eord 
William Bentinck concluded a treaty ^ with , the Amir of 
Hyderabad, which opened up the Indus to commercial naviga¬ 
tion by British subjects. In 1838 Lord Auckland concluded 
a treaty with the Amirs, who now agreed to receive a British 
Resident at Hyderabad. By the tripartite treaty of 1838 Shah 
Shuja renounced his shadowy claim of suzerainty over Sind , 
Lord Auckland compelled the Amirs to pay a large sum ni 
return for this concession of doubtful value. In 1839 the Amirs 
were compelled to accept a treaty by which thej’ were virtualh’ 
placed under British protection. Although the treaty of 1832 
prohibited the use of the Indus for the conveyance of military 
force, the British anny marched through Sind on its way to 
Afghanistan in 1839-40. 

Although the Amirs did not create any trouble even 
the British army suffered annihilation in Afghanistan, the>' 
were accused of disloyalty, and Sir Charles Napier, a blunt 
soldier, was sent by Lord Ellenborough to deal with them. 
Napier ‘conducted his operations on the theory that the annexa¬ 
tion of Sind would be a very beneficent piece of rascality for 
which it was his business to find an excuse*. He exasperate<1 
the Amirs by interfering in a succession di.spute at Khairpiir 
and also by trying to impose upon them a new treaty whicli 
compelled them to cede teiyitories and deprived them of their 
right of coining money. He destroyed the strong fort ol 
Imamgarh with a view to create terror. An attack of the wild 
Baluchis was the signal for war. Napier secured a victory at 
Miani (near Hyderabad) in February, 1843 ; some of the Amirs 
at once submitted, and Hyderabad was occupied. The Amir 
of Mirpur was defeated at Dabo (near Hyderabad) in March. 
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llie war came to an end in June. In August Sind was annexed 
and the Amirs were exiled. For four years Napier governed 
Sind with autocratic authority. 

The Court of Directors disapproved the proceedings of 
iCllenborough and Napier, but the accomplished fact had to be 
accepted. All British writers on Indian history are agreed that 
there was no moral justification or political necessity behind 
tlie high-handed policy which vanquished the Amirs. Napier 
himself observed, “We have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall 

do SO. . . .“ 


SECTION V 

RISE AND FALL OF THE SIKH MONARCHY 


THE MISLS 

Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India for the last time in 
1767. After that date the Sikh Misls governed the Punjab: 
Their organisation has been described as ‘theocratic confederate 
feudalism\ The Central Government was very weak and after 
some time it ceased to function. The link of a common enemy 
Mas gone and this became the signal for disorders within. The 
Bhangi Misl and the Kanheya Misl strove in suscession to 
establish some sort of ascendancy over the rest, but it was 
reserved for Ran jit Singh, head of the Sukerchiikia Misl, to 
‘display from the ruins of their commonw^ealth the standard of 
monarchy.* 

KARLY career of RANJIT SINGH 

Ranjit Singh was born in November, 1780, His father 
Maha Singh died in 1790. In his seventeeth year Ranjit asserted 
himself and began his career of petty warfare and systematic 
aggression. He joined Zaman Shah,^grandson of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, when the Kabul monarch invaded the Punjab in 1798. 
I'he Durrani project failed but Ranjit Singh seized Tahore from 
its Sikh rulers in 1799. His next important acquisition was 
Amritsar which he occupied in 1805. In alliance with his 
mother-iudaw Sada Kaur, leader of the Kanheya .Mi^j and his 
iriendP«iteh Singh, chief of the Ahluwalia R^injit pursued 

36 
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with almost constant success this i>olicy of absorption of thv 
territory of the princes and princelings of the Punjab, and the 
process was completed by the year 1823. As all the trans-Sutk-i 
Misls were one after another absorbed, Fateh Singh gradually 
sank into the i)osition of a dependent ally but Sada Kaur with 
her masterful i>ersonality soon came to grief ; she was put undei 
restraint in 1821, her territory being amiexed to the Lahore 
State. Local dynasticisra thus disappeared, giving place to a 
consolidated Monarchy. 

K\NJIT SINGH’S TREATY WITH THE BRITISH (1^9) 

But Ranjit Singh failed in his attempts to absorb the Cis 
Sutlej Misls and could not extend his sway over the countrv 
betvveen the Sutlej and the Jumna. He led three expedition^ 
into the Cis-Sutlej region. Success was within his grasp bill 
the British Government intervened. Lord Minto through hi^ 
ambassador Metcalfe demanded that Ranjit Singh should con¬ 
fine himself to the territory on the other side of the Sutlej. Tlu- 
serious attitude of the British Government, his own inability to 
meet the British power at this moment, his fear that the Silcli 
chiefs on his side of the Sutlej would try to take advantage of 
the impasse, led him finally to agree with the British demand, 
and the treaty of Amritsar was concluded in April, 1809. The 
Sutlej was recognised as the boundary, Ranjit Singh retaining 
the territories he had possessed on the left side of the Sullci 
before the coming cf the British ambassador. 

EXPANSION OF RANJIT SINGH’S KINGDOM 

After the treaty of Amritsar Ranjit Singh conquered the 
hill states of the Punjab, annexed Multan, seized Kashmir from 
the Afghans, and also conquered Kohat, Tank, Bannu, Deni 
Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismail Khan and Peshawar. There is 
doubt that he would have^^annexed Sind as well but for British, 
intervention. The British Government would not let his sway 
extend to the sea. Ranjit Singh’s Kingdom extended from the 
Sutlej to the defiles of the Khyber and from Little Tibet h\ 
the north to the confines of Sind in the south, 

Ranjit Singh had to fight with the Afghans on several 
o^asions. In 1813 a pitched battle was fought on the plair 
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ut Chuch not far from Attock. The Durrani monarch’s Wazir, 
i'ateh Khan, wanted to seize from him the fort of Attock which 
Kan jit had recently taken. The Afghans were completely 
Jufeated. In 1823 a second pitched battle was fought at 
Nowshera, the Afghans attempting to prevent Ranjit Singh’s 
sway being consolidated on the left bank of the Sutlej. The 
Alghans were defeated also on this occasion. In 1837 Dost 
\Iuharamad of Kabul strove to seize Jamrud and Shub Qudur, 
[wo important Sikh forts commanding the passes. The Afghans 
tailed to seize the forts but in a skirmish succeeded in killing 
Hari Singh Nalwa, governor of Peshawar. Ranjit was more 
than able to hold his own on the north-western frontier and 
he was also successful in his nianage^ient of the border tribes. 

RANJIT SINGH’S ADMINISTRATION 

Ranjit Singh set up a strong and efficient system of civil 
administration and his greatest merit was that he made an un- 
l)rejudiced use of talented men of all religion^. He disciplined 
his army on the western model and took Allard, Ventura and 
some other Frenchmen into his service to train his soldiers. He 
liad a standing army of nearly 40,000, largely infantry, equipped 
and paid by the State. His park of artillery was efficient. “The 
tank and file of the Sikh army became, under the training of 
the skilled officers, the finest rank and file in world. They 
wanted but officers to be invincible.’’ 

KSTIMATB OF RANJIT SINGH 

Ranjit Singh has been described as the very embodiment of 
practical sagacity despite unlettered ignorance. His memory 
was prodigious. In his military expeditions he was accustomed 
to issue instructions to his officers in such details that little or 
no initiative was left to them. The personal devotion and 
’oyalty that he inspired in his commanders and soldiers smoothed 
their path of duty. Among his principal achievements we must 
•-ount his very successful defence of his new-born Kingdom 
iigainst the Afghans, An Indian chieftain who could secure the 
"ni>port of all sections of his people—Sikhs, Hindus and 
^luslitns,—^who could defend the north-western frontier against 
:> powerful Afghanistan and unruly border tribes and administer 
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it successfully, who could train an army whose fighting qualiiK.. 
came as a revelation to their British opponents, who could to .i 
certain extent furnish Indian nationalism with what it greatl> 
needed—a tradition of strength—^must always stand in the fore¬ 
front of great men of Indian history. 

SUCCESSORS OF RANJIT SINGH 

During the last years of Ranjit, in view of his declining; 
health and the weak character of the heir-apparent Kharak 
Singh, the crafty courtiers around him formed factions. 
Immediately after his death mutual dissensions, distrust and 
lawlessness began and precipitated the downfall of the Sikh 
Monarchy. 

Ranjit Singh died on the 27th June, 1B39. His eldest son 
Kharak Singh, who succeeded him, died in November, 1840, 
and Nao Nihal Singh, his son, who had inherited much of the 
ability of his grandfather, was killed by accident or design on 
the following day. Sher Singh, another son of Ranjit Singh, 
succeeded. He was assassinated in September, 1843. ^The anuy 
was now the master of the State. | It looked upon itself as the 
representative body of the people/ as the Khalsa itself. Dalip 
Singh, youngest son of Ranjit Singh, who was only six year.s 
old, was proclaimed as the new rulerEvents moved very fast. 
The factions that had come into existence during the last day:^ 
of Ranjit Singh were now non-existent and the army dictattd 
and made and unmade the Wazirs. The strength of the standing 
army of Lahore was almost doubled by the year 1845. It became 
self-dependent. Early in November, 1845, Raja Lai Singh Ava> 
nominated as the Wazir and Sardar Tej Singh was confirmed 
Comm ander-in-Chief. 

LORD HARDINGE AND THE FIRST ANGLO-SIKH WAR (1^5-46) 

The English authorities, convinced that the machinery of 
government would break up in the Punjab, adopted measures 
for strengthening the frontier forts. The Sikh soldiers had their 
apprehensions of their growing neighbour and could not undci- 
stand why ‘inefficiency of rule should be construed into hostility 
of purpose’. It seems that both the Sikh soldiery and the 
British Government regarded the ensuing war as purely defen¬ 
sive. The English advanced bodies of troops towards the Sutlci 
Moreover, Major Broadfoot, British agent for Cis-Sutlej affair.-, 
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as responsible for proceedings that ultimately denoted war and 
ihe Sikh army became convinced that war with the ^English was 
nevitable. The Eahore Chiefs made use of this feeling for 
iheir own ends and urged the army to proceed against the 
Juiglish in order that it might be destroyed. 

\The Sikhs crossed the Sutlej in December, 1845, and the 
}vanish hastened to oppose them. The Sikh leaders, Lai Singh 
and Tej Singh, kept up an appearance of devotion to the interests 
of the State but were ‘anxious to be upheld as the ministers of 
a dependent Kingdom by grateful conquerors’. The Sikhs Were 
defeated in four successive engagements at Mudki {December, 
1845), Ferozeshahr (December, 1845), Aliwal (January, 1846) 
and Sobraon (February, 1846), but it was treachery more than 
bad leadership that was responsible for this failure. About the 
battle of Ferozeshahr Malleson says, “The brave untutored 
warriors, led by generals who were betraying them, had, if they 
had only known it, won a victory.” Lai Singh and Tej Singh, 
however, did not press for^rd but withdrew, making a gift ^ 
of a victory to the English. Wn spite of their steadfastness and 
resolution the Sikh army lost the battle of Sobraon because of 
llie ‘discreet policy and shameless treason’ of its leader^ 

The English crossed the Sutlej and occupied Lahore in 
h'ebruary, 1846, and finally after some negotiations a treaty was 
concluded in March, 1846. (The Jalandhar Doab was to be ceded 
to the British and the Sikh treasury was to pay 1J4 million 
sterling for the expenses of the war. The strength of the Sikh 
army was to be reduced. As the Sijk:h Durbar was not in a 
position to pay % of the indemnity,( they surrendered the pro- 
\'iace of Kashmir, which was sold ^^one million to Gulab 
vSingh, the Dogra Chief of Jammu. ^The Lahore State was 
thus reduced in size and Lai Singh, who retained his office of 
Wazir, was rew’arded for his treachery by getting such a dreaded 
rival as Gulab Singh out of the way. A supplementary arrange¬ 
ment was made in December, 1846, ^^lacing Dalip Singh under 
British tutelage. The administration of the Kingdom was 
virtually handed over to the British Resident, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who was supported by a British force stationed at 
iyahore. (Thus the British Government assun\ed ‘full authority 
to directed control all matters in every department of the 
(Lahore) State* .N 
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LORD DALHOUSIE AND THE SECOND ANGLO-SIKH WAR (1848-49) 

This was the arrangement of Lord Hardinge. But hi., 
successor. Lord Dalhousie, found the system of his predecessoi 


sMites 
« 50 loe 



[This map is meant to illustrate the British Wars against the 
Afghans, the Sikhs and the Amirs of Sind.J 


unworkable. There was a local rebellion at Multan headed by 
its governor, Mulraj, and two British officers were murdered 
in April, 1848. A British expedition was not sent out at once 
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Multan because of the hot weather. In the meantime Rani 
jindan, mother of the boy lilaharaja, was exiled to the fort of 
Chunar in view of her hostile attitude. Events moved very 
fast. Chhattar Singh, governor of Hazara, revolted. His son 
Sher Singh, who was at the head of the Durbar troops, gave 
his adhesion to the movement, which became general. Tims a 
crisis was precipitated, and Lord Dalhousie decided that as the 
Sikh people wished war, “they should have it with a 
vengeance.” 

Sher Singh commanded the Sikh army. Two battles were 
fought at Chilianwala (January, 1849) and at Gujarat (February, 
1849). From the British poiut of view Chillianwala was ‘a 
dangerous and difficult affair.’ It was only technically a British 
victory. But at Gujarat Lord Gough, the British Commaiider- 
iii-Chief, won a complete victory. It is only proper to note 
that “no troops could have fought better than the Sikhs, no 
army could have., been worse led.” Multan was stormed in 
January, 1849. (^Chhattar Singh and Sher Singh surrendered in 
March, 1849.] 

By the treaty of December, 1846, the British Government 
had full authority to direct and control all matters in the Punjab, 
and the Lahore State was paying 22 lakhs a year in respect of 
the expenses of the British force stationed at Lahore. So the 
British Government was naturally in the position of a guardian 
and protector of the young Maharaja. Against this British pro¬ 
tection the Sikh army rose. The rising was suppressed, but 
there was no valid reason for depriving the guiltless minor 
Maharaja of his inheritance. The aggressive imperialism of 
Lord Dalhousie, however, surmounted every moral and legal 
obstacle and the Punjab was annexed by proclamation on 3rd 
March, 1849, the boy Maharaja being pensioned off. 


SECTION VI 


ANNEXATIONS OF LORD DALHOUSIE 




The period of Lord Dalhousie’s administration (1848-56) 
is one of the most memorable epochs in British Indian history. 
He came to India when he was only 35 years of age ; he worked 
so hard that he ruined his health and did not long survive his 
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retirement. He was a very industrious administrator, and, < 
the whole, he was a ruler of benevolent intentions. But he i*. 
remembered to this day mainly as an annexationist. By war 
he annexed the Punjab and Pegu. Some of his annexation; 
were, however, effected without taking up arms, by the appli¬ 
cation of the so-called ‘Doctrine of Lapse’ and on the flexible- 
ground of misgovernment. 

«) 

DOCTRINE OF LAPSE 

The ‘Doctrine of Lapse’ meant that, in the absence of 
natural heirs, dependent States, or States created by the British, 
were to lapse to the paramount pow'^er (i.e., the Company) ; the\' 
were not to pass like mere private property to an adopted son. 
It was recognised that the succession of an adopted son was 
dependent upon the special permiSvSion of the British Govern¬ 
ment. In 1834 it was laid down by the Court of Directors that 
jlsuch permission ‘should be the exception, not the rule, and 
^ should never be granted but as a special mark of favour and 
approbation’. In 1841 it was decided that ‘no just and honour¬ 
able accession of territory or revenue’ was to be abandoned. 
Thus Lord Dalhousie was not the originator of this ill-fated 
‘Doctrine’. It,was an accident that in his days some important 
cases arose in which the ‘Doctrine* might -be applied. But it 
is not unfair criticism to say that he showed too much zeal in 
enforcing a policy which had been theoretically enunciated some 
years before. “Thetc was fully adequate precedent for every 
one of his annexations. But his predecessors had acted on the 
general principle of avoiding annexation if it could be avoided ; 
Dalhousie acted on the general principle of annexing if he could 
do so legitimately”. He did not examine the expediency of 
rigorou,sly applying a ‘Doctrine* which ran counter to the 
religious sentiments of the Hindus and the traditions of India. 

The principality of Satara was the first victiq^ of the 
‘Doctrine of Lapse*. Thei.Raja of Satara died without any 
male issue in 1848 ; just before his death he adopted a son 
without the knowledge and consent of the British Government. 
As the principality was created by the British in 1818, the 
adoption was subject to their approval. It was disapf)roved. 
The Court of Directors observed, . . . we are fully satisfied 
that, by the general law and custom of India, a dependent 
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principality, like that of Satara, cannot pass to an adopted heir 
without the consent of the Paramount PovveF”. 

'I'he Bhonsle State of Nagpur suffered a similar fate in 
1853. The Raja died without leaving any male heir, nor did 
ite leave any adopted son. But it is doubtful whether Nagpur 
rould be regarded as a State created by the British, even if the 
circumstances connected with the settlement of 1818 are taken 
into consideration. L/ee-Wanier points out that in the cases 
of Satara and Nagpur ‘imperial considerations’ weighed with 
Lord Dalhousie :“.... they were placed right across the main 
lines of communication between Bombay and Madras, and 
Bombay and Calcutta. Consolidation Avas therefore to be 
^ecured by their annexation”. 

The ruler of Jhansi died childless in 1853 ; his adopted 
son was set aside and the State was annexed. The annexation 
of Baghat and Udaipur under similar circumstances was reversed 
later on by Lord Canning. Sambalpur in Orissa was annexed 
in 1850, when the ruler died without heir. The annexation 
of Karauli was reversed by the Court of Directors. 

The confiscation of the titles and pensions of some Indian 
Princes was a logical corollary to the ‘Doctrine of Lapse’. On 
the death of the ex-Peshwa Baji Rao II his pension was not 
continued to his adopted son, Nana Saheb, who later on played 
a leading part in the Revolt of 1857. On the death of the titular 
Nawab of the Carnatic in 1853 no successor was recognised. 
On the death of tlie Maratha .Raja of Tanjore in 1855 without 
any male issue the Rajaship was abolished. 

< )THER . ANNEXATIONS 

A part of Sikim was annexed in 1850 because the ruler of 
that State had seized a British agent and ill-treated two British 
^iubjects. As the Nizam was unable to discharge his financial 
obligations to the Company, the fertile province of Berar was 
placed under British administration (1853). 

MISGOVERNMENT 

Lord Dalhousie annexed Oudh (1856) on the ground that 
its rulers had continuously misgoverned the State, Without 
examining the specific charges brought against the Nawabs, 
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it may be observed that maladministration in Indian States 
was the inevitable result of Lord Wellesley*s system of Sub¬ 
sidiary Alliance. The evil did not escape the notice of 
responsible British administrators. Sir Thomas Munro observed, 
“Wherever the Subsidiary vSystem is introduced, the country 
will soon bear the marks of it, in decaying villages and 
decreasing population.” Sir Henry Lawrence wrote in 1848, 
“If ever there was a device for insuring malgovernment, it is 
that of Native Ruler and Minister both relying on foreign 
bayonets and directed by a British Resident.” The people oi 
Hyderabad suffered terribly for many years after the introduc¬ 
tion of the Subsidiary Alliance. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck 
pensioned off the Raja of Mysore for incompetence and tlic 
State remained under British administration for half a century. 

ANNEXATION OF OUDH (1856) 

Since the treaty of 1801 the internal condition of Oudli 
had been getting worse, due partly to the incompetence of the 
Nawabs, but mainly to the operation of the Subsidiary Alliance. 
The Nawab had no real power to control the administration, 
for no important decision could be taken without the concur¬ 
rence of the British Resident. He knew that as long as he 
obeyed the Resident's orders he was safe: British troops 
would protect him against internal rebellions. The sense of 
moral responsibility became dim ; even the exhortations and 
threats of the Governors-General were of no avail. In 1831 
Lord William Bentinck threatened to take over the administrn- 
tion of Oudh if there was no improvement. In 1837 Lord 
Auckland imposed upon the King of Oudh^ a new treaty, by 
which it was provided that either he should improve the 
administration or hand it over to the British Government, 
sinking to the position of a pension-holder like the ruler ot 
Mysore. Although this treaty was disallowed by the Court ol 
Directors, Lord Auckland And his successors acted as if it wa> 
valid. In 1847 Lord Hardinge repeated the warning. 

In 1855 it became clear from the reports of Coloneb 

* I^d Hastings induced the Nawab ^ Oudh to assume the Royal 
title in defiance of the nominal authority of the Mughal Emperor. 
The Nizam was asked to take a similar course, but he refused. 
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Sleeman and Outram, Residents in Oudli, that the condition 
of Oudh was deplorable, and there was no chance of any 
improvement. Lord Dalhousie wanted to reduce Oudh to the 
position of Mysore: the ruler would retain his formal 
sovereignty, but the administration would be carried out by 
the British Government. But the Court of Directors decided 
m favour of annexation. So Oudh was annexed in February, 
1856. Wazid Ali Shah was kept under surveillance in Calcutta 
and allowed a pension of 12 lakhs per year. Sleeman, a shrewd 
and experienced officer, considered the annexation of Oudh as 
a political blunder. 


GOVERNORS-GENKRAL UNDER THE COMPANY' 

Warren Hastings (October, 1774—^February, 1785).^ 

Sir John Maepherson (February, 1785—September, 1786). 
Lord Cornwallis (September, 1786—October, 1793). 

Sir John Shore (October, 1793—March, 1798). 

Sir A. Clarke (March—May, 1798). 

Lord Wellesley (May, 1798—^July, 1805). 

Lord Cornwallis (July—October, 1805). 

Sir George Barlow (October, 1805—July, 1807). 

Lord Minto I (July, 1807—October, 1813). 

Lord Hastings (October, 1813—January, 1823). 

John Adam (January—August, 1823). 

Lord Amherst (August, 1823—^March, 1828). 

William B. Bay ley (March—^July, 1828). 

Lord William Bentinck (July, 1828—March, 1835)" 

Sir Charles Metcalfe (March, 1835—March, 1836). 

Lord Auckland (March, 1836—February, 1842). 

Lord Ellenborough (February, 1842—^June, 1844). 
William W. Bird (June—^July, 1844). 

Lord Hardinge I (July, 1844—-January, 1848). 


^ The names of those who held the post temporarilj' are printed 
in italics. 

■ Hastings became Governor of Bengal in April, 1772. He became 
Governor-General of Bengal in October, 1774, according to the Regu¬ 
lating Act. 

• Bentinck became the first Governor-General of India according 
to the Charter Act of 1833. 
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lyord Dalhousie (January, 1848—^February, 1856); 
Iford Canning (February, 1856—^N^ovember, 1858).* 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. V. 

Mehta, Lord Hastings and the Indian States. 

P. C. Gupta, Baji Rao II and the East India Company. 
Cunningham, History of the Sikhs. 

N. K. Sinha, Ran jit Singh. 

Bell, Annexation of the Punjab. 

Sykes, History of Afghanistan, Vol. II. 

A. C. Banerjee, The Eastern Frontier of British India. 
A. C. Banerjee, Annexation of Burma. 


* Canning became Viceroy and Governor-General utjder llie Crc»wn 
after the transfer of India from the Company to the Crown tn November, 
1858. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

SECTION I 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SOCIAL CHANGES 

the; charter act of 18J3 

During the period 1784-1813 no substantial change was 
introduced in the main structure of Indian government as 
defined by Pitt’s India Act. The renewal of the Charter in 1813 
was preceded by elaborate discussions about the justification of 
the commercial privileges enjoyed by the Company. The 
Continental System introduced by Napoleon had closed the 
European ports to British trade, and it was no longer found 
possible to continue the Company’s monopoly of trade with 
India. So by the Charter Act of 1813 that trade was thrown 
oj)en to all British merchants, but the Company was allowed to 
retain its monopoly of the trade in tea and also the trade with 
China. The Act continued to the Company for a further term 
of twenty years the possession of the territories and revenues 
of India, ‘without prejudice to the undoubted sovereignty of 
the Crown .... in and over the same’. The constitutional 
position of the British territories in India was thus explicitly 
defined. Separate accounts were to be kept regarding commer¬ 
cial transactions and territorial revenues. The authority of 
the Board of Control was strengthened. As regards the Civil 
Service, the Company retained its patronage. An interesting 
feature of the Act W'as that it provided for the expenditure of 
a lakh of rupees per year for education. 

the charter act of 1833 ^ 

The next Charter, which came tw^enty years later, was 
leased on Whig principles which were then triumphant in 
England. Macaulay was then Secretary to the Board of Con¬ 
trol, and James Mill, the famous historian, a disciple of 
Bentham, occupied a very high post at the India House. Their 
infiuen(?e inay be clearly traced in the Charter Act of 1833. 
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The Company now lost its commercial privileges. The 
territorial possessions of the Company were left in its control 
for a further period of twenty years ‘in trust for His Majesty, 
his heirs and successors.’ The Governor-General of Bengal 
now became the Governor-General of Indiai His Council was 
to consist of four members, one for legislation only ; the 
Commander-in-Chief might be made an additional member. As 
regards the administration of Bengal, the Governor-General 
remained the Governor of Bengal, a position relieved in practice 
by the appointment under the Act of a^eputy Governor. The 
Council of the Governors of Bombay and Madras was to consist 
^)f two members. 

The Act introduced vital changes in the system of law¬ 
making in India. The Governments of Bombay and Madras 
lost their legislative authority ; the Governor-General and 
Council received the power of legislating for the whole of 
British India. The fourth member of the Council was expected 
to give professional advice regarding law-making. He was 
entitled, in theory, to sit and vote at meetings of the Council 
only for the purpose of making laws. At the suggestion of the 
Directors Macaulay, who w^as the first holder of this post, was 
in practice admitted to all the meetings. A Law Commission 
was constituted with the purpose of consolidating, codifying 
and improving Indian laws. 

The system of excluding Indians from all high oflfices, 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis, and sanctioned by the Charter 
Act of 1793, had been disapproved by experienced administra¬ 
tors like Munro, Malcolm and Elphinstone. The Act of 1833 
provided that no Indian or natural-born subject of the Crown 
resident in India should be, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disqualified 
for any place in the Company’s service. In practice, howevei, 
very little was done to give^jeffect to this pious provision. 

THE CHARTER ACT OF 1853 

The next Act was a compromise between two conflicting 
views. Those who favoured the retention of the Company’s 
territorial authority were satisfied by the provision that the 
Company should continue to govern India in trust for the 
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Crown until Parliament should otherwise direct. Those who 
wanted the substitution of Crown control for that of the 
Company found to their satisfaction that^^he number of 
Directors was reduced from 24 to 18, of whom 6 were to be 
nominees of the Crown, and that the quorum was so reduced 
that the Crowui Directors could occasionally constitute the 
majority. The Directors lost their patronage ; officers of the 
Company were henceforth to be recruited by competitive 
examination. The position of the President of the Board of 
Control was improved ; it was placed on equality with that of 
a Secretary of State. 

Provision was made for the appointment of a Governor or 
a Tieutenant-Governor for the administration of ifengal. A 
Lieutenant-Governor was appointed in 1854. The fourth 
member of the Governor-Generars Council was given full rank 
and voting power in all business, pertain special arrange¬ 
ments were made for law-making. 1 The Council was increased 
m size ; it was to be constituted of the following members— 
the Governor-General, the Commander-iu-Chief, the four 
members of the Council, a representative of each province 
-selected by the head of the local Government, the Chief Justice 
of Bengal and another Supreme Court Judge. Two other 
members might be added, but in practice this option was not 
exercised. The proposal to add Indian members was rejected. 
This expanded Council may be called the Legislative Council, 
as distinguished from the smaller Council which dealt with 
executive business. Its sittings were made public and its 
]>roceedings were published. 

/ 

\DMINISTRATIVE REFORMS OF EORD HASTINGS 

In Spite of his pre-occupation with wars. Lord Hastings 
found time to devote his attention to administrative reforms. 
The recovery of the Company’s financial position, begun by 
Barlow, was continued, in spite of the heavy expenditure 
necessitated by the wars, and the Government bonds rose to a 
high premium at the close of his administration. 

In England the controversy connected with the renewal of 
the Charter of 1813 had aroused considerable interest in the 
problem of Indian administration. In 1812 was published the 
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famous Fifth Report, which remains our best source of infor¬ 
mation about early British administration in India. The Board 
of Control suggested that the old system of panchayats should 
be revived for the settlement of petty cases, with a view to 
relieve the heavy pressure on regular courts presided over by 
British Judges. The proposal was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ments of Bombay and Madras. In Bengal Lord Hastings tried 
to solve the problem by improving the pay and position of 
petty Indian judicial offi^rs and by adding to their number. 
The Cornwallis system^ separation between the Judicial and 
Revenue services had ^eady been found to be inconvenient. 
So the offices of Collector and District Magistrate were gradually 
combined in all the Presidencies. An improved set of Police 
regulations was introduced. 

In Madras Sir Thomas Munro revived the old Ryotwari 
system, but the actual basis of the existing arrangements dates 
from as late as 1855. According to this system the cultivators 
of the soil became the direct payees of revenue without the 
intervention of a Zamindar. Under Zamindari tenure land is 
held as independent property ; under Royiwari tenure it is held 
in a right of occupancy which is both heritable and transferable. 

The Bombay system, associated with the name of Mounl- 
stuart Elphinstone, has a general resemblance to that of Madras. 
It is technically described as ‘survey tenure’. 

In 1822 an elaborate Regulation provided for survey and 
assessment in the province of Agra. Started in 1822, it was 
first put on a working basis by R. M. Bird in 1833 and con¬ 
solidated between 1843 and 1853. 

The so-called ‘Non-Regulation* system for the administra¬ 
tion of backward or newly acquired territory was introduced 
in the time of Lord Hastings, although it was developed under 
Lord Amherst. 

r 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS OF LORD WIEEIAM BENTINCK 

Bentinck served as Governor of Madras in 1803-1807. He 
was censured and recalled by the Court of Directors for his 
failure to deal satisfactorily with the Vellore Mutiny. He came 
back to India in 1828. His Governor-Generalship was not 
signalised by any triumph in war or diplomacy.. This h 
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t)robably why Thornton says that he did ‘less for the interest 
of India and for his own reputation than any who had occupied 
his place since the con;mencement of the nineteenth century, 
with the single exception of Sir George Barlow*. On the other 
hand, Macaulay, v/ho was his colleague in the Council, 
describes him as a benevolent ruler “who infused into Oriental 
despotism the spirit of British freedom ; who never forgot that 
the end of government is the welfare of the governed ; who 
abolished cruel rites, who effaced humiliating distinctions ; 
who allowed liberty to the expression of public opinion ; whose 
constant study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual 
character of the Government committed to his charge”. Some 
justification for this magniloquent eulogy may be found in the 
reforms associated with his name. 

The costly Burmese War had placed a severe strain on the 
linancial resources of India, and Bcntinck’s first task was to 
reduce expenditure. On this point he had received strict 
instructions from the Court of Directors. He abolished the 
‘half-batta’ or field allowances enjoyed by the oflScers of the 
army in time of peace and made himself very unpopular. 
Reductions in the cost of civil administration followed. At 
the same time steps were taken to increase the receipts. The 
settlement of the land revenue in the North-Western Provinces 
by Robert Bird proved ‘equally conducive to the improving 
resources of the state and the growing iirosperity and happiness 
of the people*. The settlement was made with the village 
community and fixed for periods of thirty years. It was not 
collective ownership. A group of persons more or less closely 
connected were made responsible jointly and severally for the 
Jiayment of revenue. A new arrangement about Malwa opium 
increased the revenue. On the whole, Bentinck’s financial 
administration was efficient, and he succeeded in transforming 
the deficit into a surplus. 

Bentinck also introduced important judicial reforms. The 
Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit established by 
Cornwallis, which had merely provided ‘resting places for those 
members of the service who were deemed unfit for higher 
responsibilities,* were abolished. This step provided for justice 
and economy at the same time. The system of employing 
Indians in judicial offices was extended; their salary and 

37 
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responsibility were increased. Magistrates and Collectors were 
placed under the supervision of Commissioners of Revenue 
and Circuit, who were to be in constant touch with the people 
through frequent tours. Vernacular replaced Persian as the 
language of the courts. Smith rightly gives Bentinck ‘credit 
for the clear vision which enabled him to construct for the first 
time a really workable, efficient framework of administration.’ 

S(X:iAP REFORMS OF BENTINCK 

The average Indian of to-day remembers Bentinck as a 
l^enevolcnt champion of social reforms. He brdke up the That's 
as an organisation hostile to the community, although i)rcli- 
minary measures had been taken by Tord Hastings and Tord 
Amherst. The task was well done by F. C. Smith, Agent to 
the Governor-General in the Narbada Territories, and his more 
well-known co-adjutor, Major Sleeman. 

i Sati or widow-burning was abolished in 1829. As early 
as the time of lyord Cornwallis, British officers were specially 
ordered to discourage the rit^, although they were not 
empowered to prevent it. Lord Wellesley referred the matter 
to the Judges of the Sadr Nizamat Adalat, who, instead of 
supporting total prohibition, suggested some restrictive measures. 
These suggestions were not given effect to till 1813, when Lord 
Minto incorporated them in a circular to all judicial authorities 
No widow was to be immolated without the permission of a 
Magistrate or Police Officer and except at the presence of the 
police. These precautionary measures served very little useful 
])urpose ; in 1818, 800 widows sacrificed themselves in the 
Presidency of Bengal. Lord Amherst, anxious not to wound 
the religious sentiments of the Hindus, thought that abolition 
would lead to ‘evils infinitely greater than those arising from 
the existence of the practice’. But Bentinck was determined 
to take the final step. He was strengthened by the support of 
the Judges of the Sadr Niz’xmat Adalat and also the co-operation 
of enlightened Hindus like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and ‘Prince’ 
Dwarka Nath Tagore. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 

The Charter Act of 18^ required the Governor-General-in- 
Council to take steps for the amelioration of the condition of 
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slaves and the ultimate extinction of slavery. In 1843 l,ord 
li;ilenl;)orough passed an act prohibiting the legal recognition 
of slavery in India. I^ord Hardinge took strong measures for 
the extinction of the horrible practice of human sacrifice 
prevalent in the hill tracts of Orissa. 

EDUCATION 

Although Warren Hastings took measures for the promo¬ 
tion of Oriental learning, the responsibility of the State, for 
the education of the people was not recognised till the passing 
of the Charter Act of 1813. The gradual extension of British 
rule over territories ruled by Indian Princes had an adverse 
effect on education and culture. Lord Minto observed, “The 
principal cause of the present neglected state of literature in 
India is to be traced to the want of that encouragement which 
was formerly Afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent 
individuals under the native governments”. 

The Charter Act of 1813 laid down that ”. . . . a sum of 
not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart 
and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and 
the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India”. As 
an enunciation of the principle of State responsibility for educa¬ 
tion this famous clause deserves to be remembered as one of 
the most significant British pronouncements relating to India. 
But the policy of keeping the Indians in ignorance had still 
powerful supporters, and Lord Hastings had to raise a voice 
of protest: “This Government never will be influenced by the 
erroneous position that to spread information among men is to 
render them less tractable and le.ss submissive to authority”. 

The enlightened Hindus of Calcutta, supported by that 
large-hearted Scotch watch-maker, Bavid Hare, appreciated the 
value of Western learning before it came into prominence in 
official eyes, and founded the Hindu College in 1816. This 
^vas a step of decisive importance in the history of education 
in India. There were nearly 400 students on its rolls in 1835. 
The accepted theory is that we owe English education as it has 
developed aU over India to Lord Macaulay. But organised in- 
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struction on modern lines and the beginnings of Western 
education must be dated from 1816 rather than from 1835. The 
Bombay Education Society was formed in 1815. In 1822 Sir 
Thomas Munro instituted an enquiry into the actual state of 
education in Madras. Western education was already in 
existence in Bengal and Bombay in 1835 and was on the wa> 
to introduction in Madras. The glory of introducing modern 
education in India was not Macaulay’s ; but “he did decisively 
determine the inclination of State influence to the side of English 
education”. 

About two decades after the foundation of the Hindu 
College William Adam, a friend of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
was appointed by Bentinck to enquire into the condition of 
education in Bengal. His Reports were described by Macaulay 
as ‘the best sketches on the state of education that had been 
submitted before the public.’ But although these Reports re¬ 
mained a mine of valuable historical information, they could not 
influence llie policy of the Government. Before the preparation 
of Adam’s Reports Bentinck had passed that famous Resolution 
dated March 7, 1835 : “His Eordship in Council is of opinion 
that the great object of the British Government ought to be 
the promotion of European literature and science among the 
natives of India ; and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would be best employed on English 
education alone.” It is well-known that this decision was 
mainly the result of Macaulay’s influence—and his idea about 
Oriental learning was expressed in the ludicrous statement that 
“a single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole 
native literature of India and Arabia.” The party of officers 
in favour of Oriental learning was led by H. T. Prinsep, 
Secretary to the Government, and consisted of the old members 
of the Company’s service. After Bentinck’s decision this party 
lost its influence. In 1844 Lord Hardinge declared that pre¬ 
ference would be given in ^rovernmental service to candidates 
who knew English. This artificial stimulus probably did more 
for the spread of Western education than the exhortations of 
its British and Indian champions. 

In 1854 Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of 
Control, sent a comprehensive Educational Despatch which 
laid down the principles of a graded educational system. A 
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Department of Public Instruction was to be set up in each of 
the three Presidencies and also in the North-Western Provinces 
and the Punjab. A net-work of graded schools was to be 
spread all over British India. Provision was to be made for 
the sanction of grant-in-aid to some of these schools. Univer¬ 
sities were to be established in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
on the model of the University of London which was then a 
purely examining body. Lord Dalhousie wholeheartedlj^ 
supported these principles. The Universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras were established in 1857. 

THE PRESS IN INDIA 

V 

The question of the Press is intimately connected with 
that of education. The first journal in India, The Bengal 
Gazette edited by J. A. Hicky, was published on January 29, 
1780. Until 1818, when the Sanidchdr Darpan, the first journal 
in the Bengali language, appeared in Calcutta, all journals 
published in India were conducted in English and managed 
by British editors and owners. Those early British journalists, * 
unlike their modern followers, were sturdy critics of the 
Government. So stringent restrictions were i>ut upon their 
liberty. In 1818 Lord Hastings abolished the press censorship, 
but fresh restrictions were imposed in 1823. In 1823 a Judge 
of the Supreme Court declared that “this Government and a 
free press are incompatible, and cannot be consistent.” 
Bentinck, acting under Metcalfe’s influence, pursued a liberal 
policy, although the existing laws were not abrogated. When 
Metcalfe succeeded Bentinck as temporary Governor-General, 
he granted statutory freedom to the Press (1835). During the 
following years the Calcutta press grew in number and solidarity 
and Indians began to take an increasing share in its management. 

WORKS OF PUBUC UTILITY 

During the early part of the nineteenth century the atten¬ 
tion of the British rulers of India was usually confined to the 
construction and repair of buildings and roads of military 
importance. Lord Hastings secured good water supply for 
Delhi by repairing an old canal. Lord William Bentinck 
appreciated the importance of a new trunk road connecting 
Calcutta with the North-Western Provinces. The project was 
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given effect to by Th6mason, I/ientenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, and by I^ord Dalhousie. Lord 
Hardinge took the preliminary steps towards planning a Rail¬ 
way system for India. He also planned the Ganges Canal. 

Lord Dalhousie’s enthusiasm for works of public utility 
was hardly less strong than his zeal for annexation. In 1854 
he constituted a special Department of Public Works in the 
Government of India ; subordinate departments on similar lines 
were constituted in Bombay and Madras. The Ganges Canal 
and the Bari Doab Canal testify to his interest in irrigation. 
The first Railway line was opened in 1853 between Bombay 
and Thana ; in 1854 Calcutta was connected with the Raniganj 
coal fields. Lord Dalhousie also founded the electric telegraph 
system. 

LORD DALHOUSIE AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 

Lord Dalhousie’s success as an annexationist has eclipsed 
his reputation as an administratoi ; but it must be recognised 
that, while his annexations require elaborate justification, his 
administrative work was a splendid achievement. He was a 
masterful man of abundant energy, and the amount of w^ork 
done by him personally in initiating policy and supervising 
administration excites our wonder. He had two defects. His 
autocratic temperament made it difficult for him to tolerate 
criticism and to work smoothly with others. Secondly, Smith 
rightly points out that “he worshipped efficiency a little too 
zealously, and sometimes forgot that even inefficient people have 
sentiments which need consideration. An unmethodical senti¬ 
mental person like Sir Henry Lawrence irritated his practical 
mind intensely*’. 

No account of Dalhousie’s administrative work can be com¬ 
plete without reference to the arrangements made by him for 
the administration of the pewly conquered provinces of the 
Punjab and Pegu. The administration of the Punjab was 
entrusted to a Board composed of the two famous Lawrence 
brothers—Henry and John—and a civilian from Bengal. Some¬ 
time later Dalhousie removed Henry Lawrence to Rajputana, 
abolished the Board, and made John Lawrence Chief Com¬ 
missioner. “The Lawrences, Herb^’t Edwardes, John Nicholson, 
Richard Temple, and many other officers whose names are more 
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or less familiar, contributed to the oigaiiization of the model 
province ; but they always worked under the eye of their in¬ 
defatigable master, who, perhaps, deserves, even more than his 
brilliant subordinates, the credit for the results obtained”. 
Pegu was administered by a Commissioner under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. This important office was held by Sir Arthur 
Pha 5 rre, who became Chief Commissioner of British Burma in 
1862. He is one of the makers of modern Burma. 

SECTION n 

ECONOMIC CHANGES 

INDIAN INDUSTRIES IN PRE-BRITISH DAYS 

India was the great workshop of cotton manufacture for 
the world since immemorial times. Dacca was the Manchester 
of India, Dacca muslin being renowned all over the world for 
its beauty and firm texture. Cotton and silk piece goods, raw 
silk, salt petre and opium formed India’s chief articles of export. 
There was a happy blending of agriculture and handicrafts, 
particularly in Bengal. According to Verelst who succeeded 
Clive as Governor of Bengal, the customs office books at 
Mursliidabad even in Alivardi Khan’s time .showed an entry of 
seventy lakhs in raw silk. This was exclusive ot European 
investment which was not registered at Murshidabad and which 
was either duty free or paid duty at Hughli. “The farmer 
was easy, the artisan encouraged, the merchant enriched and 
the prince satisfied.” 

RUIN OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

The aspect of affairs changed after the battle of Plasscy. 
The drain of Indian wealth which began after 1757 heliied the 
Industrial Revolution in England because it supplied cai>ital 
to her new industries. Moreover, in Bengal the British 
merchants became unfairly sui)reme in inland as also it^ export 
trade. The manufacture of silk and cotton goods began to 
decline. As early as 1769 the Directors wanted the manufacture 
of raw silk to be encouraged in Bengal and that of silk fabrics 
discouraged. Over cotton goods and raw silk the Company esta¬ 
blished a quasi-monopolistic control. The story of oppression 
is supported by official records. The winders of raw silk cut 
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off their own thumbs in order to escape compulsory windinir 
of silk. Oppression proved destructive of the industry. 

By the Parliamentary enactments of 1700 and 1720 cotton 
and silk goods imported from India ‘could not be worn or 
otherwise used in England’. They were exported to other 
comitries of Europe. The French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars closed this market. The importation of printed cotton 
goods from India to England, which had continued upto this 
time, was also stopped. In the meantime the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion placed England in a position of great advantage. The first 
sample- of English muslin was sent to Bengal in 1783. No 
attempt was made to improve the quality of cotton piecegoods. 
The Company could not afford to antagonise British manufac¬ 
turing interest by restricting the import of British cotton goods 
to India. Invidious duties further discouraged and repressed 
Indian industries. The two Indian industries which became 
practically extinct were the textile industry and sliiii-buildiiig. 
Even in 1795-96 six ships were built in Calcutta. In 1797-98 
several ships were launched from her dockyards. But shi])- 
building was entirely given up in Calcutta. About 1788 the 
adoption of a new policy is easily discernible. The export of 
raw materials was encouraged because such a policy would 
be popular in England. The production of raw materials for 
British industries, particularly raw silk and indigo, was en¬ 
couraged. 

RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE 

The course of trade was very unfair. In 1840 before a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons evidence was given 
about Indo-British trade relations that is revealing. British 
cotton and silk goods conveyed in British ships to India paid 
a duty of per cent, and British woollen goods a duty of 2 
per cent. only. But Indian ^otton goods imported into England 
paid a duty of 10 per cent., Indian silk goods of 20 per cent, 
and Indian woollen goods of 30 per cent. It is no wonder that 
in 1837 the export of British cotton fabrics to India was more 
than 64,000,000 yards, whereas in 1824 it was hardly 1,000,000 
yards. The population of Dacca declined from 150,000 to about 
30,000. The entire economic basis of Indian life was blown up 
and India became the agricultural farm of England. 
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SECTION III 
THE REVOLT OF 1857 

EARIJER CASES OF MUTINY 

Mutiny of troops was not a rare occurrence in the history 
of the British in India. In 1806 the sepoys at Vellore in the 
Carnatic revolted as a protest against certain new rules issued 
by the Comm and er-in-Chief of Madras with the concurrence of 
the Governor of the Presidency, Lord William Bentinck, These 
rules required the sepoys 'to wear a novel pattern of turban, 
to train their beards in a particular way, and to abstain from 
putting sectarian marks on their foreheads.’ This order created 
an Impression that the sepoys were to be forcibly converted to 
Christianity. The sepoys occupied the fort of Vellore and 
massacred some European troops and officers. The mutiny was 
easily suppressed ; the Governor and the Commander-in-Chief 
of Madras were recalled. In 1808-9 there was a mutiny among 
the officers of the Madras army, 'occasioned immediately by 
the stoppage of certain perquisites on tent contracts enforced 
by Sir George Barlow in compliance with peremptory orders of 
the Directors’. This mutiny discredited Barlow, who was then 
Governor of Madras. In 1824 the sepoys at Barrackpore (near 
Calcutta) mutinied as a protest against the order to go to Burma 
bj^ sea. They believed that Ihey would lose their caste if they 
should be sent by sea to take part in the First Burmese War. 
The ruthless punishment meted out to the mutineers might 
have been avoided by tactful handling of the sepoys at the 
beginning of the trouble. 

CAUSES OF THE REVOLT OF 1857 

The Revolt of 1857 was not a Jocal rising, nor was it caused 
by the greased cartridges. Its causes were very complex ; 
military, political, religious and social factors played their part 
in bringing about this catastrophe. Lord William Bentinck 
had clearly pointed out the defects of the sepoy army ; it was 
expensive but inefficient. Campaigns in strange lands outside 
the boundaries of India—^Burma, Afghanistan, Persia, China— 
were very unpopular with the sepoys, ,for these inflicted on 
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them unnecessary hardship and put a strain on their social usages 
and religious feelings. Four mutinies occurred during the 13 
years preceding 1857—^in 1844, in 1849, in 1850, in 1852. Soon 
after his assumption of office Lord Canning ordered that all 
recruits to the .Bengal Army, like those of the Madras Army, 
should be placed under an obligation to serve ^vherever required. 
This order did not affect the old recruits, but it created 
suspicions. 

The discipline of the Bengal Army was hopelessly bad. 
This was due to three reasons. Many able military officers 
were transferred to political dutj' ; the leadership of the army 
was thus Aveakened. Secondly, ])romotion being regulated 
strictly by seniority, many incompetent officers rose to high 
places. Thirdly, there was no strict age limit, and men who 
had obviously outlived their capacity were allowed to remain 
in active service. 

It was not easy to enforce discipline after laxity had got 
the upper hand. The Bengal Array was united by something 
' like a close family tie, for most of its recruits came from the 
same area—the modern Uttar Pradesh—and from the same 
social class. Caste prejudices were loo strong to be levelled 
down by Western ideas about discipline. Sir Charles Napier 
observed, “High caste, that is to say. Mutiny, is encouraged”. 

The discontent and lack of discipline in the Bengal Army 
might not have proved so dangerous if the European element 
in the military force had been strong. But in 1857 less than 
19 per cent, of the Company’s officers and men in India were 
Europeans. Mo.st of the Europeans were concentrated in the 
newly conquered Punjab ; their proportion in the modern 
Uttar Pradesh was very small. Moreover, many points of 
strategic importance and most of the guns were under the 
control of the sepoys. Lord Dalhousie had pointed out the 
necesvsity of maintaining ap adequate proportion of British 
troops in India, but no attention was paid to his warning. 

While the military importance of the sepoys was thus in¬ 
creasing along with their professional discontent. Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy of annexation disturbed the political equili¬ 
brium in the country. The annexation of Oudh and the pro¬ 
posal to remove the Mughal Emperor Bahadur Shah from his 
ancestral palace in Delhi came as a shock to the Muslims. The 
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aiinexation of Hindu States in accordance witli the ‘Doctrine 
of Lapse’ and the forfeiture of the ex-Peshwa’s pension created 
alarm among the Hindus. Hindu and Muslim Princes who 
remained unaffected began to entertain a feeling of vague rest¬ 
lessness, lest they should suffer a similar fate in the future. 
\or was the annexation of Indian States a blow to the Princes 
alone. Families dependent upon the favour of the Princess, 
officers who earned their bread by service in the Indian States, 
men who composed the inefficient militia of the local Rajas— 
all these were rudely disturbed and filled with a feeling of 
sullen resentment against the British intruders. The administra¬ 
tion of Coverly Jackson, whom Lord Canning appointed as 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh in 1856, proved so exasperating 
to the dependents of the ex-Nawab that he had to be replaced 
by Sir Henry Lawrence. Smith rightlj’^ observes that “the minds 
of the civil pojjulation of all classes and lanks, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, princes and i)eople, were agitated and disturbed 
by feelings of uneasiness and vague apprehension”. 

The uneasiness created by the disturbance of material 
interests Avas accentuated by vague apprehensions about the 
loss of caste and the forcible introduction of Christianity. The 
abolition of religious practices like Sati and infanticide, the 
legalisation of widow remarriage, the legal recognition of the 
right of inheritance of persons forsaking their ancestral religion, 
the aggressive spirit of missionaries like Alexander Duff, the 
spread of Western education, the introduction of female educa¬ 
tion, the construction of Railways and electric telegrai)h—these 
were looked upon by many sepoys and civilians as indirect 
attempts to destroy the Hindu and Muslim religions and to make 
this country a Christian land. Century-old religious prejudices 
and dearly valued social customs were thought to be unsafe. 
The introduction of the Enfield rifle confirmed these susj)icions. 
The assurances of the Government ^ere of no avail. Mysterious 
chupatties began to pass from village to village about the middle 
of 1856. On March 29, 1857, a sepoy named Mangal Paude 
murdered a European officer at Barrackpore. The i^evolt began. 

PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION OF THE REVOLT 

The military operations connected with the outbreak may 
be grouped round five principal areas: (1) Delhi, (2) Lucknow,. 
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(3) Cawnpore, (4) Rohilkliand, (5) Central India and BiniduJ- 
khand. 

On May 10, 1857, the sepoys at Meerut openly revolted, 
marched to Delhi, and occupied that city on the following day. 
They proclaimed the revival of the Mughal Empire and placed 
Bahadur Shah II on the imperial throne. The revolt spread to 
the province of Agra, although the city of Agra was retained 
by the British. Delhi was re-occupied in September, 1857 ; 
John Nicholson died there. The recovery of Delhi was made 
jDossible by the energetic steps taken by .John Eawrence, Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab, and by the loyalty of the Siklis. 
Bahadur Shah did not take any active part iii originating or 
directing the outbreak in Delhi. He was arrested after the fall 
■of Delhi and condemned to exile after trial. He died at Rangoon 
in 1862. His two sons and a grandson were treacherously 
murdered by a British olB&cer named Hodson. 

At Eucknow Sir Henry Eawrence lost his life in the siege 
■of the Residency by the sepoys. In September, 1857, Outram 
and Havelock brought relief to the besieged Residency. Two 
months later Lucknow was evacuated by the British, but it was 
re-occupied by the new Coramander-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, 
in March, 1858. The rebellion in Oudh was now brought undei 
control, and towards the end of 1858 most of the rebels were 
driven across the frontier into Nepal. 

At Cawnpore the sufferings of the British were largely due 
to the folly and weakness of General Sir Hugh Wheeler, an 
■old man seventy-five years of age. Here the leader of the 
sepoys was Nana Sahib, adopted son of ex-Peshwa Baji Rao II. 
He murdered many British military men and civilians, includ¬ 
ing women and children. He declared himself as Peshwa. Sir 
Colin Campbell occupied Cawnpore in December, 1857. 

The rising at Bareilly in Rohilkhand began in May, 1857. 
A grandson of Hafiz Rahaihat Khan, the famous Rohilla chief 
of the time of Warren Hastings, was proclaimed Nawab Nazim ; 
but the Rohilla Naw'ab of Rampur remained loyal to the British 
Government. Bareilly was occupied by Campbell in May, 1858. 

The operations in Central India and Bundelkhand were 
conducted by Sir Hugh Rose. At Jhansi the leader of the 
sepoys was Rani Lakshmi Bai, widow of the childless ruler of 
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tiic State upon whose death Lord Dalhousie had annexed it. 
>ir Hugh Rose described her as the ‘best and bravest’ of the 
icbels. She was assisted by Tantia Topi, Nana Sahib’s general. 
After the occupation of Jhansi and Kalpi by Sir Hugh Rose in 
April-May, 1858, the Rani and Tantia Topi occupied Gwalior 
and compelled Sindhia, who was loyal to the British, to take 
refuge at Agra. But Gwalior was captured in June, 1858 ; the 
Rani died on the field, fighting bravely in male attire. Tantia 
Topi was caught and executed a year later, Nana Sahib fled 
to Nepal, where he ended his days in oblivion. 

In Bihar there was a local rebellion at Arrah, led by a 
Rajput Zamindar named Kumar Singh. There were some dis¬ 
turbances in Rajputana and the Maratha country. No serious 
trouble occurred in the Madras Pre.sidency. The Punjab kept 
quiet. The rulers of most of the Indian States rendered active 
services to the British Government. The services of the 
ministers of Gwalior, Hyderabad and Nepal proved s])ccially 
valuable. The reckless cruelty which generally characterised 
tlie reprisals taken by the British authorities was to some extent 
minimised by the politic leniency of Lord Canning, wliom many 
Europeans in their bitterness called ‘Clemency Canning’. 


CAUSES OF THE FAILURE OF THE REVOLT 

From the very beginning the Revolt was doomed to failure, 
for it did not receive wide support from the civil population, 
and it was actively opposed by the Indian Princes who possessed 
wealth, influence and military force. There was no co-ordinated 
plan behind the Revolt. Every locality had its own leaders, 
its own problems, and its own aspirations. The principal 
leaders, Nana Sahib, Tantia Topi and Lakshmi Bai, were far 
inferior to their rivals in military and political qualities. The 
vSepoys were inferior to the British soldiers in equipment as well 
as in discipline. The Government was immensely strengthened 
by its control over the telegraph and the means of communi¬ 
cation. Fin.illy, the reckless vandalism of the sepoys speedily 
alienated the civil population and deprived them of that popular 
sympathy which they had commanded in some measure at the 
beginning. 
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EFFECTS OF THE REVOLT 

Sir Lepel Griffin, a scholarly and experienced Anglo-Indian 
administrator of the nineteenth century, observed that the 
Revolt of 1857 “swept the Indian sky clear of many clouds. 
It disbanded a lazy, pampered army, which, though in its 
hundred years of life it had done splendid service, had become 
impossible ; it replaced an unprogressive, selfish, and commercial 
system of administration by one liberal and enlightened. . . 

It will probably be admitted that the spirit of British 
administration in India showed no such revolutionary change 
after 1857, though the Revolt emphasized the unde.sirability of 
governing India through the Company and strengthened the 
hands of those who wanted to bring this vast dependency under 
the direct control of the Crown-in-Parliamcnt. In vain did the 
Company protest against the loss of its authority in a petition 
drawn up by John Stuart Mill. The Government of India Act, 
passed on August 2, 1858, directed that “India shall be 
governed by and in the name of the sovereign through one of 
the principal Secretaries of State, assisted by a Council of 15 
members.” The Secretary of State received the powers so long 
enjoyed by the Court of Directors and the Board of Control. 
Thus the system of ‘Double Government’ introduced by Pitt’s 
India Act was finally abolished. Of the 15 members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State, 8 were to be appointed by 
the Crown and 7 by the Directors. The Council was to be 
merely advisory ; in most cases the initiative and the final 
decision remained with the Secretary of State. The Governor- 

I* 

General received the title of Viceroy. He became the direct 
representative of the Crown. His prestige, if not his statutory 
authority, was increased. 

It has been rightly said that the assumption of the govern¬ 
ment of India by the Crown was ‘rather a formal than a sub¬ 
stantial change’. The Chai^er Acts of 1813 and 1833 had ex¬ 
plicitly declared the sovereignty of the Crown over the terri¬ 
tories acquired by the Company. The President of the Board 
of Control had for a long time been the de facto supreme 
authority in Indian administration. John Stuart Mill’s petition 
pointed out that in Indian affairs the British Government had 
long possessed the decisive voice .and was thus ‘in the fullest 
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sense accountable for all that has been done, and for all that 
lias been forborne or omitted to be done’. 

The famous Queen’s Proclamation of November 1, 1858, 
assured the Indian Princes that all treaties and engagements 
made with them by the Company would be ‘scrupulously 
maintained’. The principle of religious toleration was to be 
followed and no distinction was to be made on grounds of race 
or creed in the public service. The Government of India openly 
repudiated the ‘Doctrine of Tapse', and permission to adopt 
heirs was granted as a matter of course. 

The inevitable reorganisation of the army followed. The 
British element was strengthened ; in 1864, out of 205,000 men 
in the Indian army 65,000 uere British. A Royal Commission 
suggested that ‘native regiments should be formed by a general 
mixture of all classes and castes' ; but this suggestion was not 
given effect to. Artillery was placed under the charge of 
Kuropeans. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

MODERN INDIA 


SECTION I 
FOREIGN POLICY 


I.ORD ELGIN (1862-63) 

Internal reconstruction occupied Lord Canning’s attention 
after the Mutiny. He was succeeded in March, 1862, by Lord 
Elgin, his friend and contemporary and an experienced colonial 
administrator. Lord Elgin died in India in November, 1863. 
He conducted the ‘Umbe 3 da campaign’ on tlie North-Western 
frontier for the chastisement of some Pathan tribes. 

'SIR JOHN LAWRENCE AND THE BHUTAN WAR 

Sir John Lawrence came to India as Lord Elgin’s successor 
in January, 1864, and remained in office till January, 1869. He 
was raised to the peerage after his departure from India. His 
appointment was a breach of the tradition that a member of 
the Civil Service should not be raised to the highest post in 
India. But Lawrence was well-known for the energetic part 
he had played during the Mutiny, and his command over the 
frontier problem was regarded as a peculiarly valuable quali¬ 
fication for the Governor-Generalship. 

Soon after his arrival Lawrence was involved in a war 
with Bhutan. British relations with Bhutan began in the time 
of Warren Hastings, who sent two commercial missions (1774, 
1783) to open up this unknown country. Frontier problems 
arose after the annexation of Assam (1826). Lord Elgin sent 
Ashley Eden as an envoy to Bhutan to make a satisfactory 
settlement about frontier raids ; Eden was compelled to sign 
a humiliating treaty. Lawrence repudiated this treaty and war 
began. A British force was defeated by the Bhutanese in the 
battle of Dewangiri (January, 1865). Peace was concluded in 
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November, 1865. The Bhutanese ceded a large slice of Duar 
territory in return for an annual .subsidy. 

I. \wrench’s frontier policy 

Tawrence held definite views about North-Western frontier 
policy, and his views were openly opposed by the so-called 
‘P'orward School’. With regard to those border tribes who 
nominally owed allegiance to the Amir of Afghanistan but in 
practice managed their own affairs in their own turbulent way, 
Ills policy was ‘to leave the tribes their independence and 
endeavour to win their esteem’ ; the ‘Forward School’ wanted 
the complete subjugation of these wild tribes and the establish¬ 
ment of a well-defined frontier. With regard to Afghanistan, 
bawrence’s policy was ‘friendship towards the actual rulers 
combined with rigid abstention from interference in domestic 
feuds’; the ‘Forward School’ favoured the policy of conquering 
Afghanistan, or partitioning it among different rulers, ‘for the 
purpose of guarding against an enemy wlio is still separated 
from us by six hundred miles of desert and mountain.’ 

A war of succession broke out in Afghanistan after Dost 
Muhammad’s death in 1863. Slier Ali, his favourite son and 
heir-designate, ascended the throne, but his authority was 
disputed by his brothers Azim Khan and Afzal Khan and his 
nephew Abdur Rahman Khan (^^on of Afzal Khan). Shcr Ali 
was driven from Kabul in 1866 and from Qandahar in 1867. 
Afzal Khan became Amir ; he died in October, 1867, and was 
succeeded by Azim Khan. But Sher Ali rc-occupied Qandahar 
in April, 1868, and Kabul in September following. Azim 
Khan fled to Persia, where he died soon afterwards. Abdur 
Rahman Khan fled to Tashkend, where he became a Russian 
pensionary. Sher Ali consolidated his authority and remained 
undisturbed till the aggressive poHcy of bord Lytton created 
trouble. » 

During this long war of succession bawrence strictly 
followed his policy of ‘friendship towards the actual rulears 
combined with rigid abstention from interference in domestic 
feuds’. No contestant received any help, political or military 
or financial, from him. In 1864 Sher Ali was recognised as 
Amir of Afghanistan ; in 1866 he was recognised as ruler of 

38 
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Qandahar and Herat, while Afzal Khan was recognized ;u 
ruler of Kabul ; in 1867 Afzal Khan was recognized as ruki 
of Kabul and Qandahar, while vSher Ali was recognised as ruki 
of Herat. This ‘friendship towards the actual rulers* involved 
two dangers. In the first place, it indirectly encouraged 
rebellion against established authority in Afghanistan, for 
every successful rebel expected that he would receive British 
recognition. Secondly, ‘rigid abstention from interference in 
domestic feuds’ left the rivals dissatisfied, for every one 
expected British help. Sher Ali spoke bitterly about British 
indifference towards his interests and Kawrenee could hardU' 
pacify him after the final recovery of his power by sending him 
money and arms. Yet, on the whole, the policy pursued 1)\ 
Lawrence was sensible, and it was the only ])olicy which could 
avoid the difficulties suffered by Auckland and Lytton. 

During Lawrence’s term of office Russia was steadih 
increasing her i)ower in Central Asia. Tashkend was* annexed 
m 1865, vSaniarqand and Bokhara in 1868. A Russian 
ambassador in Kngland declared that the occupation of Central 
Asia would enable Russia to keep England in check by threat 
of intervention in India. Lawrence appreciated the gravity oi 
the Russian menace ; he found the solution, not in the clash ol 
arms, but in the conclusion of a definite Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment as to a line of demarcation between the spheres of influence 
of the two Empires. Such an agreement solved the problem 
ill 1907 ; it is difficult to say, however, whether it was possible 
in 1868. Dodwell points out that “unless England could 
entrench herself so strongly in Central A.sia as to convince 
Russia of the futility of movements in that direction, an agree¬ 
ment in Europe could only be reached by subordinating English 
to Russian interests on the Continent.’’ 

I,ORI) MAYO’vS AKC.11AK l*Ul,IjpY 

Lawrence’s Afghan jiolicy was continued by his successor, 
Lord Ivlayo, who held oflBcc for three years (January, 1869— 
January, 1872) before he fell a victim to an assassin’s dagger. 
Lawrence had arranged to meet Sher Ali at a conference, but 
the Amir could not manage to come before his departure from 
India. In March, 1869, Lord Mayo met the Amir at Ambala. 
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We are told that the Viceroy’s diplomatic geniality induced in 
Slier Ali’s breast a feeling of ‘romantic friendship’ for him, 
and that the splendour and military strength of British India 
made a deep impression on his mind. But the Amir received 
no substantial concession on any point in which he was 
interested. He wanted a definite treaty, a fixed annual subsidy, 
military assistance on requisition, definite British guarantee in 
•>upport of his throne and dynasty, and British recognition of 
his favourite younger son, Abdulla Jan, as his successor, to 
ihc exclusion of his elder son Yaqub Khan. These terms 
‘would dangerously have linked up British ])ower and i)rcstige 
in India with the fortunes of a notoriously unstable Oriental 
dynasty.’ Tord Mayo gave the Amir some vague assurances 
and Slier Ali returned to Kabul with apparent satisfaction. 

A settlement with Russia was an integral ])art of the 
Lawrence-Mayo policy regarding Afghanistan. Negotiations 
were entered into between the British Foreign f'ecretary, 
Lord Clarendon, and the famous Russian Minister, Prince 
Crortschakoff, and the views of the Government of India were 
represented in St. Peter.sburg by a Bengal civilian named 
Douglas Forsyth. Russia acknowledged Sher Ali’s authority 
in Afghani.stan (including Badakhshan). Thus Russia admitted 
that she regarded Afghanistan as beyond her sphere of interest. 
But this admission did not put a*stop to her ambitious intrigues. 
General Kaufmann, Governor of Russian Turkestan, began to 
correspond with the Amir. This correspondence vSher Ali sent 
to the Government of India, and no seriouh notice was taken 
of it. 

I.ORD N0RTHBRCX)K’S AF()HAN POI.ICY 

The Russian menace assumed a more definite shajic in the 
time of the next Governor-General, Ford Northbrook (May, 
1872—April,’ 1876), a cold diploniat*and a cautious administra¬ 
tor. Khiva was occu])icd by the Russians in June, 1873. Sher 
Ali, alarmed by Russian advance, sent an envoy to seaire from 
the Viceroy ‘an unequivocal guarantee against Russian attack.’ 
Northbrook was in favour of giving a formal guarantee, but 
he was directed by the vSecretary of State, Duke of Argyll, to 
declare merely that the British Government w'ould maintain its 
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settled policy towards Afghanistan. This vague declaratioji 
naturally disappointed Sher Ali, who was some time later 
offended by Northbrook’s Mignified rebuke* for arresting Yaqul) 
Khan and proclaiming Abdulla Jan as heir. The arbitration of 
the Government of India in the boundary dispute between 
Afghanistan and Persia in Seistan also displeased the Amir 
Sher Ali now inclined towards the Russians ; correspondence 
with General Kaufmann became more frequent from 1875, and 
Russian agents began to appear in Kabul. 

In March, 1874, Disraeli became Prime Minister in 
liljgland with Tyord Salisbury as Secretary of State for India 
The Liberal policy of caution was now replaced by the Conser¬ 
vative i)olicy of aggression. The new policy was inspired by 
a deep distrust of Russia. Salisbury proposed that Sher Ali 
should be asked to receive a British Resident within his territory. 
Northbrook, with the unanimous support of his Council, 
protested. Soon after this he resigned, and Lord Lytton cauiu 
to India to give effect to Disraeli’s ‘spirited foreign policy.* 

LORD LYTTON’S AFGHAN POLICY : BEGINNING OF THE SECONl> 

AFGHAN WAR 

Lord Lytton was an experienced diplomat and a brilliant 
man of letters, but his Indian administration was not successful. 
His foreign policy resulted in the Second Afghan War ; 
his internal administration was very unpopular. In its earlier 
stages his Afghan policy was regulated by the instructions of 
the British Cabinet; but before the final crisis came he adopted 
a peculiarly aggressive attitude on his own initiative. Although 
Disraeli and Salisbury loyally supported him in public 
utterances, they became uneasy at |^ie development of his 
policy. The responsibility for the disaster must fall very 
largely, if not solely, on Lord Lytton alone. 

Lord Lytton came to India with instructions to condtide 
‘a more d^nite equilateral and practical alliance* with Sher 
Ali, but ifl^ was not boimd down by rigid instructions about 
the time and manner in which the new policy was to be put 
in practice. So the impatient hurry with wl\jch he began 
negotiations with Kabul cannot be laid at the door of the 
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Ikitish Cabinet. Sher Ali was informed that all the terms 
vliich he had wanted from L,ord Northbrook in 1873 might be 
granted if he consented to receive a British Resident at Herat. 
The reply was that a British Agent could not be received 
without granting a similar right to Russia. L,ord Lytton thought 
iliat his reply showed the Amir’s ‘contemptuous disregard’ of 
British interests. Sher Ali was warned that ‘he was isolating 
Afghanistan from the alliance and support of the British 
Oovernment.’ Three members of the Viceroy’s Council 
justified Sher Ali’s attitude and disagreed with Rord I<ytton. j 
The Viceroy told the British Muslim agent in Kabul, whom he 
niet at Simla, that if Slier Ali became an enemy of England, 
British military power ‘could break him as a reed.’ This 
offensive statement was intended to be coimnunicated to the 
Amir. Towards the close of 1876 a treaty concluded with the 
Khan of Kalat gave the British right to occupy Quetta, a 
strategical position commanding the Bolan Pass, one of the 
gates of Afghanistan. The Amir probably looked upon the 
British occupation of Quetta as a preliminary step to an advance 
upon Qandahar. In January, 1877, a conference between 
British and Afghan representatives at Peshawar proved 
abortive ; no agreement was found possible on the question of 
placing a British Resident at Herat. Lord Eytton now began 
to work, in his own words, for the ‘gradual disintegration and 
\veakening of the Afghan power.’ By an arrangement with 
the Maharaja of Kashmir a British agency was established at, 
(lilgit. This measure was deprecated by many experienced 
frontier officials, and it was likely to add to the Amir’s appre¬ 
hension and resentment. 

The outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War in Europe {April, 
1877), the treaty of San Stefano (March, 1878), Disraeli’s war¬ 
like preparations (which included the summoning of Indian 
troops to Europe) and the Berlin Congress (June-July, 1878) 
profoundly influenced Russian policy in Central Asia. P'oiled 
by England in Europe, Russia decided to seek for compensa¬ 
tions in Ama. In June, 1878, General Stoletoff, a Russian 
officer, started from Tashkend to Kabul with a letter from 
General Kaufmann. Sher Ali opposed his advance, whether 
6rmly or h^-heartedly we cannot determine ; but he reached 
Kabul in July and concluded a treaty of perpetual friendship 
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with the Amir. With the approval of the British CabiiKi 
Lord Lytton now asked the Amir to receive a British envoy. 
There was no urgent need to i)ress the matter, for the treat\ 
of Berlin had restored i)eacc in Europe, and Stoletoff left Kabu' 
when he heard that the British intended to send a mission. 
But with undue haste Lord Lytton sent Sir Neville Chamberlain 
on a mission to Kabul. Both Disraeli and Salisbury deprecated 
this haste, but they had no time to prevent the mischief. Tin. 
Afghans did not allow the envoy to enter the Khybcr Pas^-. 
Lord Lytton declared that the mission had been ‘forcibly 
repulsed.’ War began in November, 1878. 

SKCONI) AKCiilAN WAR (1878-81) 

Nothing reveals the unwisdom of Lord Lytlon’s haste more* 
than Kaufmann’s unsyiripathetic reply to Sher Ali’s appeal for 
assistance on the eve of the war. The Russian General advised 
the Amir to make peace with the British. 

Three Britisli armies advanced into Afghanistan through 
different routes : vSir Samuel Browne through the Khyber Pass, 
General Roberts through the Kurram valley, and General 
Stewart through the Bolan Pass. Qandahar was easily occupied. 
Sher Ali fled to Russian Turkestan and died in February, 1879. 
His son Yaqub Khan concluded the treaty of Gandamak in 
May, 1879. He was recognised as Amir on the following 
conditions: the foreign relations of Afghanistan were to be 
regulated according to British advice ; the districts of Kurram, 
Pishin and Sibi were to be ceded to the British ; a permanent 
Britisli Resident would be received at Kabul and British agents 
would be stationed at Herat and other places on the frontier ; 
the Amir would receive an annual subsidy of six lakhs and 
military assistance in ca.se of foreign attack. 

But Yaqub Khan soon became as unpo])ular with the 
freedom-loving Afghans <^as Shah Shuja had been, and 
Cavagnari, the British Resident in his court, w^as murdered in 
September, 1879, by the Afghans, like Macnaghten. Yakub 
Khan was suspected of complicity in this treachery. He was 
deported to India, where he lived till 1923. Qandahar and 
Kabul were re-occupied by British troops. Lord Lytton 
thought of separating Kabul from Qandahar. At this stage 
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Abdur Rahman Khan took leave of the Russians, came to 
Afghanistan, and proclaimed liis claim to the throne of Kabul. 
Rord L^ytton decided to recognise him as Amir, hut before he 
could take that step the change of the Ministry in Kngland 
led to his resignation (June, 1880). 

In the summer of 1880 Disraeli was defeated in a (xencral 
Election. The liberals came back to ])ower, with (Uadstone 
as Prime Minister. The liberals were bitterly op]>osed to the 
Afghan policy of Disraeli and Dytton. Tlicy sent Dord Rii)oii 
to inaugurate a new i)olicy in India. After his arrival in India 
(June, 1880) Rord Ripon brought the negotiations with Abdur 
Rahman to a satisfactory conclusion and recognised him as 
Amir on three conditions : the Amir would have no political 
relations with any foreign Power excei>t the British ; the 
districts of Pishin and Sibi were to remain under British 
control ; the Amir would receive an annual subsidy. The 
demand for maintaining .i British Resident at Kabul was 
given uj). 

New complications were, however, created by Ayub Khan, 
a son of Sher Ali, who held Herat under his control. He 
defeated a British force at Maiwand in July, 1880, and com¬ 
pelled the survivors to take shelter within the walls of 
Qandahar. General Roberts inarched from Kalml to Qandahar 
—a distance of more than 200 miles in a hilly country—in 
20 days, relieved the be^^ieged garrison, and routed Ayub 
Khan’s army. Ayub Khan uas finally vanquished by Abdur 
Rahman. Rytton’s plan of partitioning Afghanistan was 
abandoned. The whole of the country passed under Abdur 
Rahman’s rule, and all British troops were withdrawn. 

Unjustifiable alarm and injudicious haste might have been 
the root causes of the Second Afghan War, but it was not as 
fruitless as the First Afghan War from the i>olitical and 
military points of view. A definite check to Russian ambition 
in Central Asia, the establishmenf of British control over the 
foreign relations of Afghanistan, the establishment of British 
suzerainty over the strategic principality of Kalat, the occupa¬ 
tion of Quetta and Gilgit, the creation of the province of British 
Baluchistan (in wliich were incorporated the districts of Sibi 
and Pishin taken from the Amir)—these were solid and 
substantial gains. 
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ANGIvO-RUSSIAN RI\"AI,RY IN CENTRAL ASIA (1881-1907) 

While the Second Afghan War kept the British and tiK 
Afghans busy, the Russians steadily advanced in Central Asia 
The incorporation of Khokand in the Russian Empire (1876) 
was followed by the subjugation of the Tekke Turkomans 
(1881) and the fall of Merv (1884). As Merv lay within 150 
miles from the Afghan frontier, a sinister significance was 
attached to its occupation by the Russians. Eord Ripon accepted 
a Russian proposal for a joint Russo-British commission to 
demarcate the northern boundary of Afghanistan. His 
successor, Lord Dufferin, had to deal with a crisis. In March, 
1885, wdien the discussions of the joint commission had reached 
a deadlock, the Russians occupied Panjdeh, a village situated 
a hundred miles due south of Merv. War seemed imminent, 
but it was avoided by the good sense of the Viceroy and the 
Amir, both of whom refused to make a casus belli of Panjdeh. 
The disputed line of demarcation was settled by an agreement 
in July, 1887. The progress of Russia towards Herat was 
definitely checked. A meeting between the Amir and the 
Viceroy at Raw'alpindi in 1885 established a good understanding 
between the two Governments. 

The relations between Abdur Rahman and the British 
became less cordial when Lord Lansdownc succeeded Lord 
Dufferin (December, 1888). Lansdowue was not a tactful 
diplomat like his predecessor ; the Amir resented his ‘dictatorial’ 
advice regarding the internal administration of his country. 
The activities of the ‘Forward School’ also disturbed the Amir. 
A strategic Railway was completed up to the Bolan Pass ; 
general activity was evident on the Kashmir frontier—at Gilgit 
and Chitral. In 1892 Sir Mortimer Durand led a mission to 
Kabul and concluded an agreement by which the Amir engaged 
in future not to interfere with the Afridis, Waziris, and other 
frontier tribes. 

In 1895 a new boundafy conveation was concluded with 
Russia. The southern boundary of the -Russian Empire was 
fixed at the Oxus. “The boundary^lines now set up by British 
and Russian -oflBcers on the Hindukush and by the Oxus record 
the first deliberater and practical attempts 'made by the two 
European powers to stave off the contact of their incessantly 
expanding Asiatic empires.” 
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Lord Elgin, the Viceroy v;ho dealt with this matter, had 
to suppress a widespread frontier rising in 1897-98. British 
interference in the affairs of Chitral was the immediate cause 
of this rising, but it was really the culmination of the aggeressive 
activities of the ‘Forward School*. Peace w'as finally restored 
m this disturbed area by Lord Curzon, who gradually with¬ 
drew British troops from the tribal territory and left its defence 
to tribal levies. Tlie formation of a new province—the present 
North-West Frontier Province—was also intended to provide 
for better regulation of tribal affairs. 

Amir Abdur Rahman died in 1901 ; he was succeeded by 
his son Habibullah—and no civil war broke out. The question 
of renewing the British treaty with the old Amir in favour 
of the new Amir created trouble for some time ; but a mission 
sent to Kabul by Lord Ainpthill, the acting Viceroy, during 
I/Ord Curzon’s absence on leave, renewed the treaty (March, 
1905) and re-established cordial relations with Habibullah. 

^ A new agreement with Russia was now found necessary 
for the reconciliation of British and Russian interests in Central 
Asia and Persia. The growing tension between England and 
Germany in Europe, and the conclusion of the Franco-Russian 
agreement and the Anglo-French enlcnle (1904), removed the 
political and diplomatic difficulties in the way of such an 
agreement. The famous Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 
was signed on August 31 ; although Lord Min to suggested that 
a previous discussion with the Amir was necessary and desirable, 
the Secretary of State, Jphn Morley, insisted that ‘the terms 
should only be communicated to the Amir as. a settled thing*. 
Russia recognised that Afghanistan lay outside the sphere of 
her influence and engaged to conduct her relations with the 
Amir through the British Government. British and Russian 
subjects were to enjoy equal commercial privileges in Afghani¬ 
stan. -The Amir refused formal asjent to this convention con¬ 
cluded behind his back, and Lord Minto himself was doubtful 
about its utility. 

• 4 

ANNEXATION OF UPPER BURMA (1885-86) 

If Russia threatened Britain on the north-west of India, 
France threatened her on the north-east. The activities of 
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France in Indo-China led to the incorporation of Upper Burma 
in the British Empire. 

King Mindon, who usurped the throne of Burma after tlie 
Second Burmese War, was very anxious for the recovery of 
Pegu ; after Uord Dalhousie’s positive refusal to accept his 
request he sent missions to Napoleon- III, Emperor of France, 
in the vain hope that he would prevail upon the Queen and 
tlie Ministers of England to reverse the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. A treaty was concluded with France after the 
downfall of the Second Empire. Another treaty was concluded 
with Italy. Tlie Czar of Russia refused to accept a Burmese 
mission, but the Shah of Persia welcomed a Burmese envoy 
in 1874. Mindon’s persistent attempts to open diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with foreign Powers were i)rimarily intended to free Upper 
Burma, from British political influence. 

Mindon’s iriternal j^olicy was very cautious ; he wisely 
refrained from giving any offence to the Government of India. 
By two commercial treaties (1862, 1867) he offered valuable 
commercial privileges to British subjects trading in Burma. 
Towards the close of his reign, however, he refused to con¬ 
tinue official intercourse with the British Agent at Mandalay. 

Mindon was succeeded in 1878 by his son Thibaw, a 

f 

youngman of 20, without anj’^ political training or administra¬ 
tive experience. He was not likely to be able to proceed 
successfully through the tangled web of British diplomacy. 
Uord Lytton’s attempt to tighten British control on Ui^i)er 
Burma was overruled by the British Cabinet.' Eord Ripon 
tried to settle the outstanding political and commercial questions 
by concluding a new treaty, but no • agreement was found 
possible. 

Thibaw scaled his doom by renewing political intercourse 
with France. In the eighties of the last century the relations 
between 'England and Frailce. were strained. England could 
not tolerate the extension of French influence to Upper Burma 
whith lay very close to and within striking distance of two 
British provinces—British Burma and Assam. In 1883 
Thibaw’s envoys visited Paris ; in 1884 the previous treaty with 
Mindon was renewed. In 1885 a new Franco-Burmese treaty 
was concluded. Although these treaties were nothing more 
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than commercial agreements, the British Government hcenled 
danger. The alarm was increased when Thibaw granted the 
concession of some ruby mines in Upper Burma to a French 
Company. A dispute between a British Company (Boiubay- 
Burma Trading Corporation) and the Burmese Government, 
relating to some royalties due by the former to the latter, 
became the casus heUi. A British force sent by Lord Dufferin 
occupied Iflandalay (November, 1885) almost unoi)posed. 
Thibaw surrendered. A proclamation annexing rj)per Burma 
was issued by Lord Dufferin on January 1, 1886. 

F(JREIGN POLICY OF LORO CURZON 

Lord Curzon (1899-1905) \vas undoubtedly one of the 
greatest pro-consuls sent by England to govern her 1’'astern 
dominions. He was the youngest of the Governors-General, 
excepting Lord Dalhousie ; and he resembled l^ord Dallionsic 
as an administrator of superabundant energy. He had travelled 
widely and acquired ' first hand experience about Asiatic 
countries before Ins assumption of the Viceregal office. He 
was gifted with literary brilliance, eloquence, and imagination. 
His autocratic tempcTament and the imjiatient haste which 
characterised his work made him unpopular in India and 
minimised the value of his reforms. He was a typical bene¬ 
volent despot, looking forward to the w’elfare of the millions 
entrusted by Providence to his care, but unable to reconcile 
himself with their new-born political asjiirations. After his 
departure from India he ‘played a distinguished part in the 
political life of England, and he missed the Premiershi])—the 
summurn bonum of his political ambition—mainly because he 
w-as a Peer. 

We have already refeircd to Lord Curzon^s policy towards 
the frontier tribes and the Amir of Afghanistan. Persia next 
claimed his attention. After the iailure of the siege of Herat 
(1838) the Persians continued their efforts to capture that 
strategic city. Their encroachments in this direction resulted 
in a shorjt Anglo-Persian War in 1856-57. 

1? 

The next chapter in the history of British relation.s with 
Persia opened with the question of . the Persian Gulf. To 
Britain control over this Gulf was a vital necessity ; the safety 
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of the Indian I^mpire required that this narrow sea, or any 
part of its coast, should not fall under the influence of an> 
other European power. But Britain’s right to control this 
important region was contested by France, Russia, Germany 
and Turkey. Eord Curzon adopted a strong attitude and 
defeated several attempts made by these Powers to establish 
themselves on the coast of the Persian Gulf. The Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 divided Persia into two spheres of 
influence; northern Persia under Russia and south-eastern 
Persia under England. Formally, however, both England and 
Russia engaged to respect the integrity and political indepen¬ 
dence of Persia. 

From Persia we turn to Tibet. This nominal dependency 
of China was really an independent theocracy, the supreme 
ruler being a priest known as the Dalai Lama. The history 
of British relations with this secluded country begins in the 
days of Warren Hastings, who sent Bogle to Tibet. In 1887 
the Tibetans invaded Sikiin ; they were repulsed by a British 
force. Boundary conventions and commercial agreements con¬ 
cluded in 1890 and 1893 were quietly ignored by the Tibetans. 
On the eve of Lord Curzon’s assumption of office the Dalai 
Lama fell under the influence of a Russian named Dorjieff and 
it was rumoured that Russia had secured some special rights 
in Tibet by a secret treaty with China. Lord Curzon secured 
the consent of the British Cabinet to send a mission to Tibet. 
Colonel Younghusband reached Lhasa in August, 1904, and 
concluded a treaty which provided for the opening of com¬ 
mercial marts and also for the payment of an indemnity by the 
Tibetans. Although Younghusband unveiled Lhasa, the 
political value of the agreement concluded by him hardly 
justified the spectacular publicity accorded to his journey. By 
the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 both England and 
Russia engaged to conduct their political relations with Tibet 
through China and to refrath from interfering in the internal 
administration of Tibet and also from acquiring any part of 
Tibetan territory. 

THIRD AFGHAN WAR (1919) 

. Amir Habibullah was murdered in February, 1910, and 
was succeeded by his son Amanullah. The new Amir made 
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a departure from the wise policy laid down by his grandfather ; 
\\6 invaded British territory. The Third Afghan War was short 
and swift. Peace was restored by the treaty of Rawalpindi 
(August, 1919) which w'as confirmed by another treaty con¬ 
cluded in November, 1921. Afghanistan now secured her free¬ 
dom from British control in external affairs and became a fully 
sovereign State. The British Government agreed to receive an 
Afghan envoy in Tondon and to appoint a British minister in 
Kabul. A commercial agreement was concluded in 1923. 

Amanullah’s hasty attempt to modernise Afghanistan 
resulted in his abdication in 1929. The throne was seized by 
an adventurer named Bachai Saqao, who was soon overthrown 
by Nadir, an ex-officer of the late Amir. The British Govern- 
ment remained strictly neutral during the revolution ; after 
the restoration of order Nadir Shah was recognised as Amir. 


SECTION II 

ADMINISTRATION AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

l.ORD CANNING (1856-62) 

After the suppression of the Revolt of 1857 I^ord Canning’s 
attention was naturally devoted to the restoration of order and 
peace through sympathetic ameliorative measures. In this 
respect, however, his work was obstructed by the bitter criticism 
of non-official Europeans, who attributed all evils to his ‘blind¬ 
ness, weakness, and incapacity’. The aggressive spirit of the 
European merchants found expression in the notorious indigo 
disputes in Bengal. 

The deficits caused by the Revolt of 1857 necessitated a 
reorganization of the financial system. The work was begun 
by James Wilson, a British Treasury expert sent to India in 
1859. After his untimely death it was continued by S.amuel 
Eamg, who was sent from England to succeed him as the 
Finance Member of the Governor-General’s Council. Wilson 
introduced the Income Tax and established a uniform import 
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tariff of ten per cent. His plan for a convertible paper currency 
and his schemes for retrenchment were given effect to by I^aiii^i • 

It was widely recognised tliat the Permanent Settlemenl 
had adversely affected the interests of the tenants. In 1858 the 
Court of Directors declared that “the rights of the Bengal ryots 
had passed away sub silcntio^ and they had become, to all 
intents and jmrposes, teiiants-at-wiir*. The Rent Act of 1859, 
w'hich was applicable to Bengal, Bihar, Agra and the Central 
Provinces, but not to (3udh or the Punjab, conferred on the 
ryot right of occupancy under certain conditions. Its good 
effects were largely nullified by litigation initiated by the 
Zamindars. 

In Lord Canning’s time the work of codification begun b\' 
Macaulay about three decades ago came to a successful com- 
])letion. The Indian Penal Code was enacted in 1860. The 
Criminal Procedure Code aiijicared in 1861. In the same year 
the old vSupreme Courts and Company’s Adalats were reidaced 
by chartered High Courts in each Presidency. 


THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1861 

The Legislature created by the Charter Act of 1853 had 
assumed a tone of independent criticism towards the Kxecutive. 
The autocratic Dalliousie supported this assertion of legislative 
independence, but Sir Charles Wood, who was then President 
of the Board of Control, was not prepared to allow the trans¬ 
formation of the Legislative Council into ‘an Anglo-Indian 
House of Commons’. Lord Canning, wdio resented criticism, 
agreed with him. So it was felt that steps should be taken to 
confine the Council specifically to legislation. At the same time 
there was a reaction against the centralisation of the legislative 
machiner 3 L The Governments of Madras and Bombay were 
put into considerable inconVenience by the loss of legislative 
authority. Some decentralisation of the legislative system was 
urgently called for. Another reason for remodelling the system 
of legislation was the necessity of admitting some representa¬ 
tive and influential Indians into the Legislative Council. Sir 
Charles Wood pointed out that such a step ‘will tend more to 
conciliate to our rule the minds of Natives of high rank'. After 
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ihe Revolt of 1857 the conciliation of the ‘Natives of high rank’ 
was an urgent political necessity. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861 provided that the function 
of the Legislative Council should be confined strictly to legisla¬ 
tion ; it would have no control over administration or finance, 
no right of interpellation. The Governments of Madras and 
Bombay regained their legislative power. There was no demar¬ 
cation between Central and Prpvincial subjects, but all Pro¬ 
vincial laws were subject to the veto of the Governor-General. 
Legislative Councils were established in Bengal, the North- 
Western Provinces (now called Uttar Pradesh) and the 
Punjab in 1862, 1886 and 1897. Thirdly, the Councils of the 
Governor-General and the Governors' of JVIadras and Bombay 
were expanded for legislative purposes by the api)ointmcnt by 
nomination of additional members, half of whom were to be non- 
officials. No statutory provision was made for the admission of 
Indians, but in practice some of the non-official .seats were 
offered to ‘Natives of high rank’. The Governor-General was 
empou'ered, in cases of emergency, to make, without the con¬ 
currence of the Lgislativc Comicil, ordinances \vliicli were not 
to remain in force for more than six months. 

The Act of 1861 also introduced the portfolio system in the 
Government of India. U’^p to the time of Lord Canning the 
theory was that the Government of India was a Government by 
the entire body of the Executive Council ; so all business and 
all official pai)ers had to be brought to the notice of all members 
of the Council. This .system' was very inconvenient. In pur¬ 
suance of the power conferred on tlie Governor-General by 
the Act of 1861 Lord Canning divided the departments of 
Government between the members of the Council. “Thereby 
were laid the foundations of Cabinet Government in India, . . . 
each branch of the Administration having its official head and 
spokesman in the Government, uffio was responsible for its 
administration and its defence.” 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE (1864-69) 

Lawrence came to the Viceregal office with a great reputa¬ 
tion as an administrator. In this exalted office he revealed two 
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defects. In the first place, he paid so much attention to detail>. 
that he could not do his duty as a supervisor of general 
administration. Secondly, he was ‘never able to shake off the 
habits of the Punjab oflBcials of old days, and admittedly was 
too indifferent to the ordinary daily maintenance of the dignity 
of his great oflSce'. He paid great attention to Railwa37s, 
irrigation, and roads, and continued Dalhousie’s policy in this 
respect. By two Tenancy Acts he extended to the tenants of 
Oudh and the Punjab rights similar to those enjoyed by the 
tenants of Bengal under Canning's Act of 1859. 


I.ORD MAYO (1869-72) 

I^awrence left to his successor a large deficit. Lord Mayo 
was, therefore, compelled to start his career as a financial re¬ 
former. Supported by exi)erienced officers like Sir Richard 
Temple and Sir John Strachey, he increased the Income Tax 
as well as the salt duties and introduced a new distribution of 
income between the Central and the Local Governments. So 
long all grants by the Central Government to the Local Govern¬ 
ments were definitely ear-marked for special purposes, so that 
any amount saved by the latter had to be returned to the former. 
This severe restriction on the discretion of the Local Govern¬ 
ments was now removed. They were now to receive a fixed 
yearly grant (subject to revision every five years) wffiich they 
could spend according to their discretion within certain care¬ 
fully defined limits. One of the criticisms levelled against the 
new system is that it compelled Provincial Governments to im¬ 
pose new taxes—^mostly cesses on land—and thereby increa.sed 
the general burden of taxation. 

Lord Mayo organised the first general census of India (1871) 
and created a department of agriculture and commerce in tlie 
Government of India. * 


RKtATIONS WITH INDIAN STATES 

We have already referred to the Queen's assurance to the 
Indian Princes and also to the withdrawal of the ‘Doctrine of 
Lapse’. 
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In the time of Lord Northbrook .Slalbar Rao Gaik war- of 
lUiroda was arrested (1875) and tried by a Commission on the 
charge of tr 3 dng to poison the Resident at his Court. The 
Commissioners being equally divided on the question of his 
guilt, the Government of India did not formally con\dct him, 
but he was deposed for ‘his notorious misconduct, his gross 
misgoverninent of the State, and his evident incapacity to carry • 
into effect necessary reforms'. 

In 1876 the Royal Titles Act, ])asscd by the British i’arlia- 
inent at the instance of Disraeli, authorised the Queen to alter 
her title in India. On Janiiary 1, 1877, she was proclaimed 
as Queen Kmpress^ in ‘a durbar of unsurpassed magnilicence’ 
presided over by Lord Lytton. The assiinqdioii of this new 
title by the Queen brought the Indian {^IJItes within the boundary 
of the British Kmpirc. The Princes ceased to be allies ; they 
became vassals. 

In 1881 Lord Rii)on re>itored the Maharaja of Mysore to 
power and withdrew British administration from that vSfate. 
This was done in accordance with a decision reached in 1867. 
After half a century of direct British rule this premier State 
was restored to its old position. 

In 1886 Lord Dufferin conciliated Sindhia b^^ restoring to 
him the fort of Gwalior. 

LtJrd Lansdowne had to suppress a revolt in Manipur. A 
disputed succession in this petty State led to the decision that 
Tikendrajit, the local commandcr-in-chief, should be exiled. A 
British officer who went to Manipur to control the situation was 
publicly Ix'headed (1891). Within a short time Tikendrajit was 
hanged and the administration was placed in charge of the 
Resident. 

Lord Lansdowne also compelled the Khan of Kalat to 
abdicate in favour of his son. 

» 

Lord Curzon gave the finishing touch to Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy of incorporating Berar within British India. The Nizam 
was persuaded to hand over this province to the (Government 


‘The Indian Independence Act, of 1947 led to the renunciation 
of the Imperial title by the ruler of England, who became King of the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan. 


39 " 
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of India ‘under the fiction of a perpetual lease, so as to preserve 
the nominal sovereignty of Hyderabad.* In 1926 Lord Reading 
reminded the Nizam that ‘the right of the British Government 
to intervene in the internal affairs of Indian States is anothei 
instance of the consequences necessarily involved in the supre¬ 
macy of the British Crown’. 

The plan for uniting the Indian Princes in a Council wa.^^ 
first formed by Lord Curzon and later developed by Lord Minto, 
Lord Hardinge and Lord Chelmsford. The Moiitagu-Chelms- 
ford Report made a definite recommendation for the creation 
of ‘a permanent consultative body’. The Chamber of Princes 
was inaugurated by a Royal Proclamation on February 8, 1921 
The lapse of British Paramountcy led tq the abolition of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

The tightening of British control over the Princes since 
the transfer of India to the British Crown had an important 
consequence. They became, as Lord Curzon pointed out, ‘the 
colleagues and i)artiiers* of the British rulers of India. In other 
\vords, to quote Mahatma Gandhi, the Princes became ‘British 
officers in Indian dre.ss’. As a result of their transformation 
into ‘an integral factor in the Imperial organisation of India’ 
they gradually lost their contact with their people ; they were 
found more ‘on the polo-ground, or on the race-course, or in the 
Kuropean hotel* than by the side of their suffering subjects. 
Some wise British admini.strators foresaw the inevitable effects 
of this growing estrangement between the Princes and the 
people. One Viceroy after another—^from Lord Lansdowne to 
Lord Linlithgow—warned the Princes that their States should 
be well-governed. The spirit underlying these warnings was 
quite in harmony w-ith the system of patriarchal government 
which prevailed in British India till the early years of the pre¬ 
sent century ; but as a result of the gradual introduction of 
political reforms in British India that oft-repeated insistence on 
good government in the States Became an anachronism. 
Although the people of the States began to demand political 
reforms on the model of British India, the British Government 
deliberately left the Princes free to continue the medieval system 
of autocracy as long as they remained submissive to their British 
masters. 
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famines 

A succession ot famines constitutes one of the darkest 
features of the history of the post-1857 period. A terrible 
famine desolated Agra, the Punjab, Rajputana and Cutch in 
1861. In 1866 the victim was Orissa, Sir John Lawrence 
miserably failed to deal with the situation. In 1873-74 a less 
serious famine visited Bihar and parts of Bengal ; Sir Richard 
Temple conducted the relief operations with credit. Large areas 
in Mysore, in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, in the 
Central and United Provinces, and also some parts of the Punjab 
suffered terribly in the famine of 1876-78. The Government of 
Madras committed many mistakes, and Lord Lytton was not 
very successful in relieving distress. The famine of 1896-97, 
‘believed to have been the most severe ever known', desolated 
the United Provinces’, the Central Provinces, Bihar and some 
I)arts of the Punjab. In 1900 Gujarat suffered from a serious 
famine. Lord Curzon set up a Famine Commission which 
reported in 1901 and suggested measures for the prevention of 
famine. 


LORD LYTTON (1876-1880) 

Lord Lytton’s internal administration was hardly less 
unpopular than Iris Afghan policy. The Vernacular Press Act of 
1878 put stringent restrictions on the liberty of the Press ; but 
these restrictions were not applicable to journals conducted in 
English. This reactionary legislation was the product of Lord 
Lytton’s irritation at the bitter criticism of his foreign policy 
in the Indian Press. His failure to deal w'ith the famine of 
1876-78, and his absorption in a magnificent Durbar at a time 
when millions were dying of hunger and disease, made him 
deservedly unpopular with the Ii^ian people. The financial 
reforms of Sir John Strachey were important steps towards the 
introduction of Free Trade in India. The creation of the 
Statutory Civil Service (1879) was intended to give Indians a 
chance to occupy important posts in the higher administrative 
service, but the measure proved a failure. It was abolished 
eight years later. 
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LORD RIPON (1880-1884) 

Lord Kipon’s period of office, like that of Lord William 
Bentinck, deserves to be remembered as an era when victories 
ill peace were deliberately preferred to victories in war. Lord 
Ripon was every inch a typical mid-Victorian Liberal. A loyal 
political disciple of Gladstone, he was far more interested in dull 
administrative reforms than in a spirited foreign policy. In 
him the benevolent despotism characteristic of British rule in 
India in the nineteenth century reached its climax. 

In finance, the result of the iiolicy pursued by Sir John 
Strachey in the time of Lord Lytton became evident in the time 
of Lord Ripon. In spite of the Second Afghan War, there was 
no deficit. Advantage was taken of the increasing revenue to 
carry to its logical conclu.sion the Free Trade policy pursued 
by Northbrook and Lytton. Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord 
Cromer) ably managed the department of finance. Lord Ripon 
tried to secure the immunity of the tenant from enhancement 
of rent except on the sole ground of a rise in prices, but he 
was overruled by the Secretary of State. 

Lord Ripon abolished the Vernacular Press Act, took a 
general census of India, excluding Nepal and Kashmir, in 1881, 
appointed a commission under the presidency of Sir William 
Hunter to inquire into the condition of education, and intro¬ 
duced legislation to regulate and improve the conditions of 
labour in Indian factories. All these measures made him very 
popular with the Indian people ; but his popularity reached its 
climax in connection with the agitation over the Ilbert Bill. 
Mr. C. P. Ilbert, Law Member of Lord Ripon’s Council, pre¬ 
pared a Bill which sought to remove from the Code of Criminal 
Procedure ‘every judicial disqualification based merely on race 
distinctions’ by bringing European British subjects under the 
judisdiction of Indian magistrates and judges. This simple 
administrative measure ex<rted the racial feelings of the 
Europeans who violently protested against any alteration in 
the existing law. This produced a reaction among the Indians, 
who discovered in the Bill a charter of racial equality. Lord 
Ripon became very unpopular with the Europeans ; he had to 
bow before the storm. The principle of the Bill was aban¬ 
doned ; although Indian magistrates and judges were given the 
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light of exercising jurisdiction over European British subjects, 
ilie privileged position of the latter found expression in their 
right to claim trial by European jurors. 


I’.EGINNINGS OF LOCAI, SEEF-GOVERNMENT 

The first attempt to establish a municipal organisation out- 
',ide the Presidency towns was made in 1842. Before the Revolt 
of 1857 municipal institutions were established in many British 
Indian towns. In most cases, however, the municipal com¬ 
missioners were nominated by the Government ; there was yet 
no question of making them dependent on popular suffrage. 

In 1870 Lord Mayo took a decisive step towards the 
establishment of local self-governing institutions. A Resolution 
of the Government of India declared : “. . . local interest, super¬ 
vision, and care are necessary to success in the management of 
funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity and local 
public works. The operation of this Resolution .... will 
afford opportunities for the development of self-government, for 
strengthening municipal institutions, and for the association of 
Natives and Europeans to a greater extent than heretofore in 
the administration of affairs.’* This Resolution led to the 
passing of new Municipal Acts and the establishment of new 
municipalities in different provinces. 

In 1882 Lord Ripon extended and liberalised Lord Mayo’s 
policy. His aim was ‘to advance and promote the political and 
popular education of the people and to induce the best and most 
intelligent men in the community to come forward and take a 
share in the management of their own local affairs and to guide 
and train them in the attainment of that important object.” 
Acts were passed in 1883-84, which extended the elective 
principle and brought the municipalities under partial popular 
control. Lord Ripon’s system remaaaed in force till 1915, when 
Lord Hardinge introduced some important changes. 

In the rural areas Lord Ripon established Local Boards 
and District Boards. Emphasis was laid on the elective 
])rinciple, and it was felt that ‘the necessary Government control 
. . . , should be .exercised rather from without than from 
^\'ithin’. Acts were passed in 1883-85 in different provinces 
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creating rural Boards, which were based on the same general 
principle. 

THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1892 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861 had provided soiiic^ scoi)l 
for some eminent Indians to participate in the important vvorl: 
of legislation. But as the work of the legislatures was confined 
to legislation alone, they had very little scope to improve tlu 
condition of the country. Demands for the extension of tho 
functions of the Legislatures and also for the expansion of the 
elective principle were made' by the Indian National Congress 
founded in 1885. A Committee was appointed to deal with this 
matter in the time of Lord Dufferin. Upon the deliberations 
of this Committee was based the Indian Councils Act of 1892, 
which was passed by the British Government at the instance 
of Lord Cross, Secretary of State for India. It was i)rovided that 
the number of the additional members of the Governor- 
General’s Council must not be less than ten or more than 
sixteen. The number of the additional members in the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislative Councils was also raised. All the additional 
members were to be nominated by the Government, as before ; 
but the rules framed under the Act conferred on local bodies 
like the municipalities and the District Boards the right to 
nominate members for vacant seats in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. This indirect recognition of the principle of election 
was a measure of great constitutional significance. In two 
respects the rights of the members of the Legislatures were 
increased. They were entitled to express their views upon 
financial statements which were henceforth to be made on the 
floor of the Legislatures, although they were not empowered 
to move resolutions or divide the House in respect of any 
financial question. Secondly, they were empowered to put 
questions within certain lifliits to the Government on matters 
of public interest. 

The Act of 1892 failed to satisfy the Nationalists. It was 
very ably criticised at successive sessions of the Congress. But 
the Legislatures functioning under this Act were joined by 
eminent Indian leaders like Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Asutosh 
Mookherjee, Ra.sh Behari Ghosh and Surendra Nath Banerjee. 
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Their eloquence and l)olitical wisdom amply demonstrated the 
Parliamentary capacity and patriotism of the 'educated Indians. 

I,ORD CURZON (1899-1905) 

Lord Curzon’s zeal for administrative reforms found vent 
through many channels. He appointed commissions to inquire 
into the defects of existing systems and methods and promptly 
gave effect to their recommendations. Some iinjirovements were 
introduced into the Police system. The miserable condition of 
the tenants did not escape Lord Curzon’s attention. The Punjab 
Land Alienation Act (1900) sought to ])rotect the cultivators 
of that province from eviction by crafty money-lenders. The 
revenue Resolutions of 1902 and 1905 regulated the enhance¬ 
ment of rent by the Government. Co-operative Credit Societies 
were founded to provide cultivators with ca])ital at a nominal 
rate of interest. An Inspector-General of Agriculture was 
appointed and an Imperial Agricultural Department was found¬ 
ed with a view to jmt primitive Indian agriculture on a 
scientific basis. The whole irrigation sj'stem was put on an 
imi)roved basis. A new impetus was given to the Railu^ay pro- , 
gramme ; about 6,000 miles of new lines were constructed. A 
new Department of Commerce and Industrj' was created ; it 
was put under the charge of a sixth meml>er of the Kxccutive 
Council. 

Students of Indian History and Arclueology must remain 
grateful to Lord Curzon for the measures he adopted for pre¬ 
serving ancient buildings and monuments. But his attempt to 
solve the problem of education made him ver>' unpopular among 
Indians. The Indian Universities Act of 1904 was intended by 
him ‘to raise the standard of education all round, and parti¬ 
cularly of higher education’ ; but Indian public opinion 
suspected that its iiurpose was to bring the universities and the 
colleges under official control. 

Lord Curzon created two ne\^^ Provinces for the convenience 
of administration. The trans-Indus districts of the Punjab were 
joined with the tribal territories under British control.io fonu 
the North-West Frontier Province, which w'as placed under a 
Chief Commissioner directly responsible to the Government of 
India. It was a wise measure, but the Partition of Bengal 
(1905) was different. Lord Curzon divided Bengal into two 
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parts : the eastern and noithern districts were joined with Assam 
to form the new ^^rovince of Eastern Bengal and Assam and 
the western districts were joined with Bihar and Orissa to 
constitute the Province of Bengal. The people of Bengal bitterly 
resented this attempt to create an artificial political boundary 
between them ; the revocation of the Partition became the battle 
cry of the Nationalists. Bengal was re-united in 1911. 

Military reforms interested Lord Curzon as much a>> 
administrative reforms. The transport system of the army was 
re-organized. New arms and guns were provided. In 1901 the 
Imi)erial Cadet Corps was founded ; it consisted, of youngmen 
of aristocratic descent. A disagreement with Lord Kitchener, 
the then Commander-in-Chief, on the question of military 
administration led to Lord Curzon’s resignation in 1905, for the 
Secretary of State sup]3orted Lord Kitchener. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAI, CONGRESS 

The spread of western education lies at the bottom of 
India’s political awakening. Intimate acquaintance with pro- 
»gressive writers like Burke, Macaulay, Bentham, Mill, Herbert 
Spencer and Comte changed the outlook of the new generations 
which arose after the establishment of British supremacy. 
Leaders of Indian religious and social thought, like Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Dayananda Saraswati and Swami Vivekananda created in the 
Indian mind a desire for enianciijation. Economic troubles— 
the indigo disputes in Bengal and the frequent outbreak of 
famine in many parts of India—and administrative abuses 
gradually convinced intelligent Indians tliat self-government 
was not a luxury but a necessity. The rise of Japan filled the 
East with new hopes and aspirations. 

The Revolt of 1857 undoubtedly estranged Europeans from 
Indians in this country ; this estrangement found a new lease 
of life as a result of the bittgr agitation over the Ilbert Bill. 
“The passionate claim of the European to predominance”, says 
Dodwell, “was to be answered by the passionate claim of the 
Indian to equality.” The Indian National Congress, which 
owes its origin to the initiative of a benevolent British civilian 
named Allan Octavian Hume, met for the first time in Bombay 
on December 27, 1885, under the presidency of a great Bengali 
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lawyer, Itir. W. C. Bonnerjee. In the early stage of its deve¬ 
lopment the Congress received the support of some prominent 
official^, but within a short time the Government of India began 
to look upon it with suspicion. Sir Syed Ahmed, the founder 
of the ‘Aligarh Movement’, at first kept aloof from, then became 
definitely opposed to, the Congress. The aim of the Congress 
•was to secure constitutional and representative government for 
India through constitutional means. This mild programme 
failed to satisfy the ardent patriots, and the Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 showed that the British Government was yet un¬ 
prepared to adopt the principle of election in the constitution 
of the legislatures. An extremist ]jarty developed within the 
Congress under the leadership of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a great 
.son of Maharashtra, who found able assistants in kala Lajpat 
Rai and Bipin Chandra Pal. The Partition of Bengal strength¬ 
ened the hands of this party, and in the Surat Congress of 
1907 there was an open breach between the moderate and 
extremist sections. Simultaneously a terrorist movement was 
organised in Bengal. Lord Minlo took rei)rehsive measures ; 
some prominent leaders were deported without trial. But re¬ 
pression was not enough, and Lord Minto knew it. With the 
concurrence of the Liberal Secretary of State, Lord Morlcy, 
lie adopted a policy of kicks and kisses. 

THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 

I 

While the Congress was growing stronger as the exponent 
of national freedom, the Muslims generally kept themselves 
aloof from it. According to Couijland, ‘the indifference, if not 
antagonisin’, of the Muslims towards the nationalist movement 
was due to their ‘relative backwardness, in education, coupled 
with the knowledge that they were only about one-quarter of 
the Indian population as a whole’. Tlie’r ‘indifference’, at its 
initial stage, was largely due to the ])olicy advocated' by Sir 
Syed Ahmad. It gradually became Something like ‘antagonism’ 
AX’hen the British Bureaucracy, alarmed at the growing influence 
of the Congress as ‘a mighty nationaliser’, deliberately adopted 
the policy of divide et impera. The first official expression of 
this policy may be noticed in Lord Minto’s reply to a denta¬ 
tion of Muslim leaders led by the Aga Khan in 1906 i He 
promised them what is known as ‘Separate Electorate’ and 
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assured them that their political rights and interests , 
community will be safeguarded.” The importance of 
attempt to drive a wedge between the Hindus and the Muslim< 
was clearly realised by the British Bureaucracy. A British 
official wrote to Lady Minto; ‘*A work of statesmanship that 

will affect India and Indian history for many a long year. Ii 
is nothing less than the pulling back of sixty-two millions of 
people from joining the ranks of the seditious opposition” 
Lord Morley emphasized the deep-rooted differences between 
Hinduism and Islam. He said, ”It is a.difference in life, in 
tradition, in history, in all the social things asUvell as article'- 
of belief that constitute a community, ...” 


THE MORI.EY-M1NTO REFORMS (1907-1909) 

The ‘seditious opposition’ was, however, too strong to be 
broken ui) by the ‘antagonism* of a microscopic minority of 
IX)litically conscious Muslims. So Lord Morley and Lord Minto 
decided to introduce a further instalment of reforms. In 1907 
two Indians (Sir K. G. Gupta and Syed Hussain Bilgrami) were 
admitted to the Council of India. In 1909 Sir S. P. (later Lord) 
Sinha was appointed to the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council as Law Member. Then followed the Indian Councils 
Act, 1909, which introduced important constitutional changes. 
The size of the Legislatures was increased. The number of 
additional members of the Governor-General’s Council was now 
raised, at the maximum, to 60. The maximum number of 
additional members for the Legislative Councils of the Punjab 
and Burma was fixed at 30 and for the other Provinces at 50. 
The principle of election was at last frankly accepted. In the 
Imperial Legislative Council a standing official majority was 
maintained ; in the Provincial Councils the non-officials (elected 
and nominated) constituted the majority. Only Bengal secured 
elected majority in her Legislative Council. The good effects 
of these provisions were largely nullified by the introduction 
Of ‘Separate Electorate’ which widened the political gulf 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. 

, The introduction of ‘Separate Electorate’ and some 
anomalies connected with the franchise provoked the criticism 
of the Congress, which for the time being overlooked the more 
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lundamental defects in the Morley-Minto scheme. Lord Minto 
made it clear that representative government ot the Western 
type was not suitable for India. Lord Morley was not prepared 
to see India ‘on the footing of a self-governing colony’. Thus 
the fundamental principle behind the I\Iorley-Minto Reforms 
made no concession to the Congress demand for self-goveriiinent 
within the British Empire. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report points out the illogical 
and ineffective character of the Morley-Minto Refornw and 
i’Uggests several causes for their failure, “There Avas no general 
advance in local bodies ; no real setting free of provincial 
finance ; and in spile of some progress no widespread admission 
of Indians in greater number into the public service”. The 
Government of India did not relax their control over the Pro¬ 
vincial Oovernments ; so the sphere in which the Provincial 
Legislative Councils could affect the Governinents’ actions was 
closely circumscribed. The steady growth of national conscious¬ 
ness increased the demand for effective ])olitical ]iovver. 

THE FIRvST WORLD WAR ( 1914 - 18 ) 

Although the outbreak of war in Europe in August, 1914, 
had no immediate connection with the defence of India, yet 
as a part of the British Phnpire India automatically became 
involved in it, and she made splendid contributions to victory. 
Not only did she send troops and munitions ; she took up 
responsibility for one hundred millions of the war debt. Lord 
Birkenhead declared, “Without India the war would have been 
immensely prolonged, if indeed without her help it could have 
been brought to a victorious conclusion.” 

The War gave a new impetus to Indian political aspira¬ 
tions. Mrs. Annie Besant established the Home Rule League 
in September, 1916. The Lucknow session of the Congress, 
held ill December, 1916, healed the breach between the moderate 
and the extremist sections. In thfc same year the Congress and 
the Muslim League formulated a joint scheme of reforms. The 
League had already renounced its reactionary policy by declaring 
that its aim was ‘the attainment of self-government for India 
along with the other Communities* (March, 1913), In 1916 the 
Congress placated the Muslim League by accepting the system 
of ‘Separate Electorate*. The concessions made by the Congress 
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were, says Coupland, ‘far more substantial concessions than the 
Moslems had been given by Morley and Minto to secure their 
acquiescence in the Reforms of 1909’. The Lucknow Pact, 
which thus brought the Congress and the Muslim League 
together in the same camp, was ‘the most striking expression 
of Indian nationalism so far achieved’. 

Towards the close of the War the anti-British feeling in 
India reached its climax. The Report of the Rowlatt Committee 
on Sedition revealed the existence of a net-work of terrorist 
organisations. The special legislation introduced to cru.sh these 
organisations evoked strong protests from all sections of Indian 
opinion and outbreak of local disturbances led to the notorious 
Jallianwalla Bagh Massacre. The Khalifat question, i.c., the 
fate of Turkey, created grave discontent in the Muslim com- 
munit 3 % and under the leadership of the AH brothers the 
Muslims joined the Congress and the Non-co-operation move¬ 
ment started by Mahatma Gandhi. A British writer observes, 
“The wave of unrest which swept through the country after the 
War was totally unlike any of the earlier periods of agita¬ 
tion .... The new i)hasc of nationalism was broad enough 
to include the Moslems and sufficiently popular to attract the 
masses’’. 


GOVERKORS-GENKRAL AND VICEROYS TINDER 
THE BRITISH CROWN 

Lord Canning (November, 1858—March, 1862).^ 

Lord Elgin I (March, 1862—November, 1863). 

Sir Robert Napier.^ 

Sir William Denison. 

Sir John Lawrence (January, 1864—January, 1869). 
Lord Mayo (January, 1869—January, 1872). 

Sir John Sirachey. • 

Lord Napier. 

Lord Northbrook (May, 1872—^April, 1876). 


‘ Caimmg came to India as Governor-General under the Company 
in February, 1856. He became the first Viceroy of India on the transfer 
of India from the Company to the Crown in November, 1858. 

• The names of those who held the post temporarily are printed 
in italics. 
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Lord lyytton (April, 1876—June, 1880). 

Lord Ripon (June, 1880—December, 1884). 

Lord Duffcrin (December, 1884—December, 1888). 

Lord Dansdowne (December, 1888—January-, 1894), 

Lord Elgin II (Januar)% 1894—January, 1899). 

Lord Curzon (January, 1899—November, 1905). 

Lord Ampthill (April—December, 1904)^. 

Lord Minto II (November, 1905—November, 1910). 

Lord Hardinge II (November, 1910—April, 1916). 

Lord Chelmsford (April, 1916—April, 1921). 

Lord Reading (April, 1921—April, 1926). 

Lord Lytton 11} 

Lord Irwin^ (April, 1926—April, 1931). 
l^ord Goschcn.* 

Lord Willingdon (April, 1931—April, 1936). 

Sir George Stanley} 

Lord Idnlitbgow (April, 1936—October, 1943). 

Lord Wavell (October, 1943—March, 1947). 

Lord Louis Mountbatten (March—August 14, 1947).® 

Sir Joint Colville} 

FOR FURTHER >STUDV 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI. 

Keith, Constitutional History of India. 

A. C. Banerjee, Indian Constitutional Docunn nts, Vol, II. 
Coupland, The Constitutional Problem in India. 

P. Sitaramyya, History of the Indian National Congiess, 
Vols. I-II. 


* Of&ciated during Ivord Curzon’s ahjgence, on leave. 

* Ofifi-ciated during Lord Reading’s aliseiice on leave in 1925. 

* Now Lord Halifax. 

* Officiated during Lord Irwin’s absence on leave in 1929. 

® Officiated during Lord Willingclon’s ab.sence on leave in 1934. 

* Ceased to be Viceroy according to the Iinlian Independence Act of 
1947 and became Governor-General of the Dominion of India on August 
15 1947. 

’’ Officiated in December, 1946, and May, 1947, when Lord Wavell 
and Lord l^uis Mountbatten, respectively, went to England for con- 
siultation with His Maje.sty's Government, 



CHAPTER XXX 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


THE MONTAGH-CHELMSFORD REFORMS (1917-19) 

The growing strength of the nationalist movement during; 
the First World War made it necessary for the British 
Government to listen to the demands of the Congress. There 
was, as yet, no question of struggle, violent or non-violent, for 
the achievement of Swaraj ; self-government was expected to 
come through ‘progressive improvement in our mental, moral 
and material condition*. But the united front presented by the 
Indian leaders and the part played by India in the War led 
the British Government to survey, the Indian problem, in 
Asquith’s words, ‘from a new angle of vision’. The conclusion 
formed by the British Government was thus put in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report: “Indians must be enabled in so far as they 
attain responsibility to determine for themselves what they want 
done.’’ 

On August 20, 1917, Mr. E. S. Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India, declared in the House of Commons: “The 
policy of His Majesty’s Govei'iiment, with which the Govern¬ 
ment of India are in full accord, is that of the increasing 
association ot Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive realisation of responsible Government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire.’’ This 
Declaration was ‘revolutionary’ in the sense that it promised 
responsible government; it was a repudiation of the Morley- 
Minto policy. It was ‘a declaration of belief in the philosophy 
of liberalism’. It was based on ‘the idea that liberty alone fits 
men for liberty.’ But the machinery devised in accordance with 
this ‘belief in the philosophy of liberalism’ was hardly calculated 
to pave the way for liberty. 

The Secretary of State came to India in November, 1917, 
and discussed his scheme of reforms with the Viceroy, Lord 
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politicians. The results of these discussions were embodied in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which was published in July, 
1918. The Government of India Act of 1919 was based on 
that Report. 

This Act set up for British India a Legislature consisting 
of the Governor-General and two chambers—the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly. The Council of State 
consisted of 60 members, 26 being nominated by the Governor- 
General, 34 elected. The Legislative Assembly consisted of 
145 members, of whom 105 were elected and the rest nominated. 
Although the Montagu-Chelmsford Report declared that com¬ 
munal ‘Separate Electorate’ was ‘a very serious hindrance to 
the development of the self-governing jjrinciple’, yet the 
Morley-Minto system was not abandoned. Thus ‘Separate 
Electorate’ came to be a permanent feature of Indian political 
life. The Governor-General retained his power of legislating 
through ordinances. The Executive remained outside the 
control of the Legislature, which, however, secured some control 
<)vcr the purse. 

As regards the Provincial Legislatures, the Act provided 
that at least 70 per cent, of the members must be elected, and 
that not more than 20 per cent, of the total membership 
should be officials. The principle of ‘Separate Electorate’ was. 
of course, retained. The Provincial Executive was to consist 
of two halves—the Reserved Departments under the control 
of the Governor and the Executive Councillors, who were not 
to be responsible to the Legislature, and the Transferred 
Departments under the control of the Governor and the 
Ministers, who were to be responsible to the Legislatme. This 
was known as ‘Dyarchy*. 

Of all the defects of the Act of 1919 from the nationalist 
point of view particular attention may be directed to ‘Dyarchy’, 
absence of even partial responsible government at the Centre, 
and consolidation of ‘Separate Electorate’. ‘Dyarchy’ was too 
complicated to be smoothly worked. The Central Legislature 
harassed the Executive because it could not control or influence 
it. The perpetuation of ‘Separate .Electorate’ made it difiicult 
for Hindus and Muslims to work together in the political field 
and steadily destroyed the communal harmony arising out of 

die Khihfat Movetnmt. 
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The Act of 1919 was accepted by the ‘Moderates’ to wlioih 
the mere recognition of India’s ‘eventual’ right to self-govern¬ 
ment was a‘ great step forward, but it was rejected by the 
Congress. A wing of the Congress, called the Swarajist Party, 
entered the Legislatures under the leadership of Desabandhu 
C. R. Das .and Pandit Motilal Nehru with the purpose o{ 
wrecking the constitution from within. 

THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT 

The Mont-Ford Reforms synchronised with a decisive stage 
in the evolution of the Congress from a constitutional body lu 
a revolutionary organisation. The impact of the War, tlu 
tragedy of Amritsar, the Khilafat Movement which temporaril\ 
bridged the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims—all 
these created a new situation and demanded a complete reorien¬ 
tation of policy and methods. Mahatma Gandhi brought from 
South Africa a message of direct struggle and a technique— 
Satyagraha —which, he claimed, never failed. The Congress 
was infected, and the fundamental change in its character wa*' 
reflected in Article I of the Constitution adopted in 1921 : “The 
object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of 
Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful 
means.” Self-government within the British Kmpire was no 
longer its goal, “though it was not expressly ruled out”. The 
goal was no longer to be attained solely through ‘progressive 
improvement in our mental, moral and material condition’ or 
even through ‘constitutional’ means ; unconstitutional means, 
l)rovided - they were ‘legitimate and peaceful’, might be 
employed. 

In a sense the constitutional history of India begins in 
1917. The three Indian Councils Acts (1861, 1892, 1909) did 
not transfer power to India,, nor did they stimulate a sober and 
constructive spirit of resf>onsibility in the elected Indian 
members of the legislatures. The authors of the Mont-Ford 
Report observe that the Morley-Minto Scheme failed because 
jt “ceased .in the. brief space of ten years’ fime to sati.sfy the 
j)olitical hunger of; India.” Had they been able really to feel 
the pulse of this country, they would have understood that the 
Morley-Minto Reforms had not ‘satisfied the political hunget 
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of India’ even when they w’cre promulgated. Had Britain 
realised the intensity of India’s ‘political hunger’ in 1917 the 
Mont-Ford Scheme might have been more generous. What¬ 
ever concessions she made ’were due, not to generosity or 
political sympathy, but to pressing political and military nece- 
‘>sity. Referring to Mr. Montagu’s announcement an American 
writer .says : “It was the product of motives that were more 
or less contradictory. India was to be rcw’arded for her loyalty 
and at the same time bribed to keep quiet while the Km])irL was 
lighting for its life.’’ These ‘contradictory’ motives explain 
'^ome of the contradictions and incongruities in the Act of 1919. 
But it undoubtedly made a new dei>arturc in British Indian 
history : for the first time in the history of British ride it 
provided for transfer of ])ower, even though the transfer was 
halting and the power extremely limited. 

It is interesting, if improfitable, to speculate whether the 
Act of 1919 contained w’ithin itself germs of steady constitu¬ 
tional progress. One wTiter says : “Tlic chief obstacle w^as 
])olitical rather than constitutional. There was only one large 
and well-organized party or jinlitical bloc in India and it w'as 
irreconcilable.’’ This attemid to distinguish between ]>olitical 
and constitutional obstacles to the working of the Act of 1919 
IS really begging the (juestion. No Constitution can be worked 
successfully in any country if it fails to satisfy the ‘iiolitical 
hunger* of the peo])le. If organized ])olitical ojiinion is irre¬ 
concilably opposed to a particular Constitution it is practically 
useless to discuss its theoretical merits and demerits. The 
British Government knew that the only ‘well-organized ]>arty’ 
in India—the Congress—was ‘irreconcilable’. Had it l)cen 
realUT" anxious to secure genuine constitutional jirogress it 
w’ould have tried to satisfy this jiarty instead of weakening it 
by encouraging Moderates and communal Muslim groujis. Kven 
from the strictly constitutional point of view the British Gov¬ 
ernment and its agents in India jeoi)ardised the success of the 
‘experiment’—-as Mr. Tloyd George called it—by ill-advised 
opposition to popular wishes and views. Lord Reading used 
the power of certification to protect the autocratic Indian Princes 
from criticism and to increase the salt tax which affected the 
poorest man in the land. In his famous ‘Steel Frame’ speech 

in the House of Commons on August 2, 1922, Mr. I4oyd 

> 
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George declared that he could see no time when India could 
disjDense with the guidance and assistance of the Indian Civil 
Service. Popular suspicions were strengthened by the ai)poiiii- 
ment of the l^ee Commission and confirmed by its recommeiida 
tions, An American writer admits that “the British Civilians 
as a class had . , . been obviously hostile to the Reforms”. 
If the Nationalists were guilty of destructive criticism and 
wrecking tactics, the rulers were no less guilty of destructive 
speeches ‘and provocative actions. 

THF SIMON COMMISvSION 

The opposition to the Act of 1919 did not soon exhaust it'- 
force ; on the other hand, it became gradually stronger and 
more effective. On February 18, 1924, the Central Legislative 
Assembly carried a resolution at the instance of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, demanding a Round Table Conference for framing a 
Constitution for India. Owing to the policy of obstruction 
pursued by the Swarajists no stable Ministry could be formed 
in Bengal and the Central Provinces. The Government of 
India partly responded to public opinion by appointing in 1924 
the Reforms linquiry Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Alexander Muddiman. The Majority Report arrived at the 
following conclusion: “While the period during which the 
present Constitution has been in force has been too short to 
enable a well-founded opinion as to its success to be formed, 
the evidence before us is far from convincing that it has failed.” 
The Minority Report, on the other hand, recorded the conclu¬ 
sion that “the present system has failed and. ... it is incapable 
of yielding better results in future.” 

The British Government virtually recognized the failure of 
the Mont-Ford Reforms by appointing the Simon Commission 
in 1927. The Commission was asked to enquire into “the 
working of the s 3 ^stcm of government, the growth of education 
and the development of representative institutions in British 
India”, “to report as to whether and to what extent it is desir¬ 
able to establish the principle of responsible government, or to 
extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible govern¬ 
ment then existing therein, including the question whether the 
establishment of Second Chambers of the local legislatures is 
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or is not desirable*’, and also to examine the methods by which 
tlte future relationship between the Indian Slates and^ British 
India might be adjusted. No Indian found a place in the Com¬ 
mission. Its all-British composition was condemned by all 
^liades of Indian political opinion and the Congress comi)lctely 
boycotted it. But the Commission carried on its investigations, 
the results of which were summarised in its Report published 
’ll June, 1930. Once again the British Government failed to 
lake into account the views of “the only one large and well- 
^•rganized party in India”. It did not strike the British rulers 
that a political enquiry boycotted by the leading exponents of 
popular wishes could not serve its purpose- True to traditional 
British policy, Lord Birkenhead, the Conservative Secretary of 
State for India, tried ‘to terrify the immense Hindu j)oi)ulatioii 
1 ) 5 ’^ the apprehension that the Commission is being got hold of 
by the Moslems and may present a report altogether destructive 
of the Hindu imsitionb An American writer says : “If Lord 
Birkenhead and his associates did not deliberately intend to 
insult and humiliate the people of India they were woefully 
ignorant of racial psychology”. 


THK XKHRU KKPORT 

While the Simon Commission was carrying on its work in 
isolation from Indian public opinion the leading i>olitical parties 
■of India were trying to lay down a common political ])rograinmc. 
In accoi'dance with a resolution of the ^Madras session of the 
Congress (1927) an All-Parties Conference met at Delhi early 
in 1928 and it was agreed between the Congress and other 
organisations present there that the question of a Constitution 
for India should be discussed on the basis of full responsible 
government. A Committee presided over by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru prepared a Report which Imd down Dominion Status 
not complete independence—as India’s political objective. The 
Congress was i^repared to accept a Constitution based on this 
Report if the British Government accei)ted it in its entirety 
within December, 1929. To this gesture the British Govern¬ 
ment made no serious response. Lord Irwin merely stated on 
October 31, 1929, that he was authorised to make it clear on 
behalf of the British Government that “in their judgment, it 
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is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue oi 
India’s constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is tliv 
attainment of Dominion Status.” This vague statement failed 
to satisfy India. The Congress changed its creed to complete 
independence. Presiding over the Dahore session of the Con¬ 
gress (1929) Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said: “We have had 
much controversy about Independence and Dominion Statu- 
and we have quarrelled about words. But the real thing is the 
conquest of i)ower by whatever name it may be called. I eh. 
not think that any form of Dominion Status applicable to India 
will give us real i)Ower.” 

ROUND TARIvK CONFFRKNCE 

The Simon Commission suggested that the constitutional 
problem of India should be discussed at a Round Table Con¬ 
ference. The suggestion was accepted by the British Premier. 
INIr. Ramsay MacDonald, in October, 1929. In the same month 
the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, made the above declaration. 

The first session of the Round Table Conference met in 
London in November, 1930. Instead of joining it the Congress 
launched a'Civil Disobedience Movement under the leadershi]» 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The second session of the Round Tabic- 
Conference (autumn of 1931) was attended by Mahatma Gandhi 
as the .sole rej^iresentative of the Congress, for he had mean¬ 
while su.si)ended Civil Disobedience through a pact with Lord 
Irwin. The third session of the Round Table Conference met in 
1932. The Conference was attended by the representatives of all 
important political groups in India, of the rulers of the Indian 
vStates, and of the three political parties of England. Its 
deliberations might have been more u.seful and practical had 
it been a smaller and homogeneous body. The emergence of 
the Federal idea—the idea ^ of creating an Indian Federation 
consisting of the British Indian Provinces and the Indian 
States—was the only tangible achievement. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
appeal to trust the Congress found no response from the British 
Government, and his failure to solve the communal problem 
owing, it is said, to the intransigence of some Muslim leaders 
secretly supported by the Europeans, led to Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald’s Conmiunal Award. Thus the system invented by 
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Uord Mmto in 1906 was consolidated and extended in 1932 
I he Commimal Award was later on partially inodihcd hy the 
Poona Pact, which was accepted by the Hindu leaders as a 
result of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast to prevent a political breach 
between the so-called 'Caste Hindus’ and ‘Scheduled Caste 
liindus’. 

I'HE GOVBRNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1935 

On the basis of the discussions in the Round Tabic Con- 
Terence the British Government prepared a White Paper (1933), 
which later on formed the nucleus of the Governmejit of India 
Act, 1935. This Act was piloted in the House of Commons 
by the Secretary of State for India, Sir Samuel Hoare. 

The complicated provisions of this Act cannot be discussed 
here, but its most prominent features may be noticed. It 
l)rovided for the establishment of an Indian Federation made 
u]) of British Indian Provinces and Indian States. In tlie case 
of the States acces.sion to the Federation was voluntary, and 
ihc Federation could not be established until the accession f)f 
States entitled to fill not less than half the 104 scats of the 
Council of State and having a population of not less than 
39,490,956 nersons. The terms on which a State joined the 
Federation were to be laid down in an Instrument of Accession. 

The Federal Executive was to be composed of the 
Governor-General and a Council of Mini.sters. The Ministers 
were to be chosen by him and would hold office during his 
pleasure. He had ‘special resiionsibility’ regarding certain 
specified subjects {e.g., the prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace and tranquillity of India or any ])art thereof) ; in 
respect of these subjects he had full freedom to accept or to 
reject the advice of the Ministers. In certain other subjects— 
defence, ecclesiastical affairs, external affairs, adniinistratioii 
of tribal areas—he was empowered to act in his ‘discretion*. 
These subjects were to be maAaged by three Counsellors 
appointed by him. Thus Dyarchy, rejected by the Simon 
Commission, was deliberately provided for in the Federation 
by the Act of 1935. In the British Indian Provinces the 
executive power of the Governor-General extended to all 
matters in respect of which the Federal I^egislature could 
make laws, but in the Federated States it extended only to 
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matters over which the Instrument of Accession conceded 
Federal control. Moreover, while some Departments of the 
Federation were to be managed by the Ministers, others ^vere 
left under the management of the Counsellors. 

Apart from the control given to the Federation by the 
Instrument of Acces.sion, the rights and obligations of tlie 
Crown in respect of the Indian States remained unaffected. 
These rights and obligations were left in charge of the Croun 
Representative. Tlie combination of the offices of Oovernoi 
General and Cro^vn Representative was allowed. 

The P'ederal Legislature consisted of the King (repre.senle(l 
by the (hwernor-General), the Council of State, and the House 
of Assembly or Federal A.ssembly. The Council of State was 
to be a permanent body, one-third of the members retiring 
every three years. It w'as to consist of 156 members for 
British India and up to 104 for the States. The British Indian 
members were to be directly elected, the .system of ‘Separate 
Fdectorate’ being in force, but 6 members were to be nominated 
by the Governor-General, The members from the States were 
to be nominated by the Rulers, The Assembly W’as to consist 
of 250 representatives of Briti.sh India and u]> to 125 members 
from the States. The British Indian members w'ere to be 
elected, not directly by the peot>le, but indirectly by the 
members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the 
system of proportional representation wdth the single transfer¬ 
able vote. The members from the Slates weie to be nominated 
by the Rulers. 

As in the case of the Federation, the executive government 
of the Provinces was vested in the Governor whose position wa^ 
largely modelled on that of the Governor-General. He had 
‘special responsibility’ regarding certain specified subjects {i.e., 
the prevention of menace to the peace or tranquillity of the 
Province or any part thereof), and in regard to certain matters 
he could act in his ‘discretion*. He was to be aided and 
advised by a Council of Ministers appointed and dismissed b\' 
him in his ‘discretion*. 

The composition of the Provincial Legislature naturally* 
varied from Province to Province ; but the system of ‘Separate 
Electorate* was everywhere in force. In all Provincial Legis- 
lativjS Assemblies all members were directly elected by the 
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people. But in six Provinces (Madras, Bombaj’, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam) there was a bicameral 
Legislature consisting of a Legislative'Council and a Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, and in each of these Legislative Councils a 
few seats w’ere lllled by the Governor through nomination. 

The Chief Commissioners’ Provinces remained directly 
under the administration of the Governor-General, and the 
Federal Legislature had full legislative authority over them. 
Burma was separated from India and given a s«M>arate 
constitution. 

The division of legislative power is inevitable in a Federa¬ 
tion. The Act of 1935 contained three lists—the Federal Legis¬ 
lative List, the Provincial Legislative List, and the Concurrent 
Legislative List. A Federal Court was established and given 
exclusive original jurisdiction in any dispute between the 
Federation, the Provinces, and the P\‘derated States. 

In India the Act of 1935 proved imsatisfaetory to all 
important parties. In his Presidential Address at the Bombay 
session of the Congress in 1934 Balm Rajcndra Prasad reviewed 
the Act thoroughly and concentrated criticism on the system 
of x)Utting the nominees of the Princes in the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture, ‘special responsibilities’ and discretionary i)owers of the 
Governor-General and the Governors, addition of Second 
Chambers to Provincial Legi.slatnres, and absence of any pro¬ 
vision for ‘automatic growth or development of self-govern¬ 
ment’. He said, “It will be a kind of P'ederation in which un¬ 
abashed autocracy will sit entrenched in one-third of India and 
l^eep in every now and then to strangle popular will in the 
remaining two-thirds.” The Muslim League condemned the 
P'ederal vSeheme as ‘calculated to thwart and delay indefinitely 
the realisation of India’s most cherished goal of comidete respon¬ 
sible government’, but the Provincial Scheme was to be ‘utilised 
for what it is worth’. The Princes became reluctant to commit 
themselves to a sy.steni which implied loss of autocratic jmvi- 
leges. So the Federal Scheme was shelved and the Provincial 
Scheme w’as put in operation in April, 1937. 

PROVINCIAL autonomy 

The most important feature of the Act of 1935 was Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy. From this point of view it marked the 
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culmination of the reaction against the Charter Act of 1833, 
which had made the Provincial Governments completely subor¬ 
dinate to the Central' Government in legislation as well as 
administration. That centralisation led to inconvenience and 
even conflict ; the growing complexities of legislation and 
administration demanded gradual relaxation of the control of 
the Government of India. The Act of 1861 introduced partial 
decentralisation in the sphere of legislation, and Lord !Mayo’s 
.scheme of financial decentralisation introduced a new tendency 
in Indian administration. In 1891 Lord lyansdowiie declared. 
“We are all of us fond of dwelling upon the necessity of decen¬ 
tralising our administration.” He found in the States a good 
instrument of decentralisation. In the days of Lord Curzon 
the old policy of centralisation was to a large extent restored. 
In 1907 Lord Morley appointed the Decentralisation Com¬ 
mission, which recommended the relaxation of Central control 
over the details of Provincial administration. Certain changes 
in the system of financial administration were introduced in 
1912, but there was no basic alteration in the relations between 
’ the Central and Local Governments. 

A new i>olicy was indicated by the Government of India in 
a despatch to the Secretary of State, dated August 25, 1911, in 
which it was observed, “. . . . it is certain that, in the cour.se 
of time, the just demands of Indians for a larger .share in the 
government of the country will have to be satisfied, and* the 
que.stion will be how this devolution of power can be conceded 
without impairing the supreme authority of the Governor- 
General in Council. The only po.ssiblc solution of the difficulty 
would api)ear to be gradually to give the provinces a larger 
measure of self-government, until at la.st India would con.sist of 
a number of Administrations, autonomous in all provincial 
affairs, with the Government of India above them all, and 
possessing power to interfere in case of misgovernment, but 
ordinarily restricting their functions to Imperial concern.” 
Although the Secretary of State, Lord Crewe, declared that 
decentralisation did not imply popular control over provincial 
administration, yet the idea of “Administrations autonomous in 
all x>rovincial affairs” captured the imagination of Indian politi¬ 
cal leaders. The Congress-League Scheme formulated in 1916 
declared : “The Government of India .shall not ordinarily inter- 
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fere in the local affairs of a province, and v>o\vers not si>ecifically 
given to a Provincial Government shall be deemed to be vested 
in the former. *lhe Montagn-Chclmsford Report recommended 
that centralisation must diminish in proportion to the introduction 
of popular control over Provincial administration. The Act of 
1919 freed the Provincial Governments to a large extent from 
the control of the Government of India by providing for delega¬ 
tion and devolution of authority, but the Constitution remained 
unitary. 

The idea of creating a Federation composed of British 
Indian Provinces and Indian States had originated even before 
the introduction of the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms, but it 
did not take a practical shape before the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. In a Memorandum circulated by Mahatma Gandhi at 
the Round Tabic Conference the Congress standpoint was 
exj^rcssed as follows; “The future constitution of the country 
shall be federal. The residuary powers shall vest in the federat¬ 
ing units, unless, on further examination, it is found to be 
against the best interests of India.” While recommending 
Provincial Autonomy the Joint Parliamentary Committee empha¬ 
sized that the unity of India must be maintained. 

The type of Provincial Autonomy introduced by the Act of 
1935 did not satisfj’^ the Congress, although Ford Linlithgow 
repeatedly emphasized its political value. The Muslim League 
was definitely hostile to the Federal Scheme, but it decided, in 
the hope of capturing power in the Muslim-majority Provinces, 
that “the Provincial Scheme of the constitution be utilised for 
what it is worth”. The way was thus prepared for the attempt 
to vivisect India on communal grounds. 


THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 

The communal unity symbolised by the Khilafat move¬ 
ment reached its climax in 1921, but s(K)n afterwards a gradual 
worsening of the communal situation began. All hopes of 
forging new bonds of unity between the Congress and the 
League were practically given up on the failure of the All 
Parties’ Conference in Calcutta in 1928. The British Govern¬ 
ment tried its best to prevent the emergence of any united 
t>olitical front in India. Mr. Jinnah circulated his “Fourteen 
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Points”. In the Round Table Conference the Nationalist 
Muslims had no representative, and when Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya held a Unity Conference at Allahabad to 
placate the Muslim League, Sir Samuel Hoare offered better 
terms {SSYs per cent, representation in the Central Legislature 
and separation of Sind). All chances of unity were thus irre¬ 
trievably lost, and the solid product of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference was the “Communal Award” devised by the British 
Government. The Congress adopted an anomalous attitude 
towards the “Communal Award”, but this halting concession 
failed to satisfy the Muslims. 

Meanwhile Mr. Jinnah was giving up his old nationalist 
ideas and increasing his influence on his own community. He 
decided to accept the Provincial Scheme of the Act of 1935 
although he was strongly opposed to the Pederal Scheme. 
When the Congress accepted oflice in certain Provinces in 1937 
it refused to form coalition Cabinets, and in the U. P. the 
Muslim League rejected conditions of co-operation laid down 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Jinnah protested strongly against what he called the 
policy of “Hindustan for the Hindus”. He “exposed” the 
“game” of “Congress Fascism” and levelled some specifle 
charges against the Congress Ministries. These charges were 
repudiated by the Congress, and Mr. Jinnah made no attempt 
to substantiate them. It is interesting to quote the commellt^ 
of a pro-Muslim observer. Professor Coupland: 

“ .... the controversy is not of major importance because 
the incidents in dispute cannot by themselves account for the 
strength and scope of the Mo.slem revolt. They were not very 
numerous considering the vast areas concerned : many of them 
were of a relatively trivial character: and similar incidents 
had been occurring from time to time for many years past.” 

But Mr. Jinnah emphasized the gravity of the so-called 
“atrocities,” and when the Congress demanded a Constituent 
Assembly for framing a constitution for India, he described it 
as an attempt to consolidate the “Hindu Raj *. No agreed 
solution of the constitutional problem was thus possible. The 
outbreak of the Second Great War widened the gulf between 
the three parties—^the British Government, the Congress and 
the League. Mr. Jinnah began to develop the theory of ‘*two 
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nations wliicli some Muslim leaders liad already propounded. 
He made no constructive suggestion for the preparation of a 
constitution acceptable to all parties. His constructive sugges¬ 
tion came in a nebulous form in the shape of the famous 
Pakistan resolution in 1940. It was a plan destructive in its 
e.ssence, for it was a complete repudiation of the unity which 
two centuries of British rule had created in this country. 


THE INDIAN STATES 

The Mont-Ford Report recognised the desirability of 
drawing the Indian States “.still closer within the orbit of the 
Empire”, insisting at the same lime that “no constitutional 
changes which may take ])lace will impair the rights, dignities, 
and privileges secured to them by treaties, sanads, and engage¬ 
ments, or by established practice”. The Chamber of Princes 
was establislied on I'ebruary 8, 1921. It was a delibeiative, 
consultative and advisory, but not an executive, body. 

On March 27, 1926, Lord Reading wrrile a letter to the 
Nizam in which the d{)ctrine of Paramountcy was explained 
in*the following words: — 

“The .sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in India, 
and therefore no Ruler of an Indian Stale can justifiably claim 
to negotiate with the British Government on an equal footing. 
Its supremacy is not based only upon treaties and engagements, 
but exists independently of them and, quite apart from its 
prerogative in matters relating to foreign Powers and policies, 
it is the right and duty of the British Govenimeiit, wdiile 
.scrupulously respecting all treaties and engagements with the 
Indian States, to preserve peace and good order throughout 
India.” 

The legal and historical aspects of “treaty rights” were 
discus.sed by the Nehru Commlfttee and the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee (with Sir Harcourt Butler as Pre.sident) 
appointed by the British Government. These discussions were 
more or less academic. The Nehru Committee rightly pointed 
out that the question of the States “is more a case for the 
constructive statesman than for the analytical lawyer”. Even 
the “analytical law^ycr” could hardly afford to forget that 
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treaties concluded more than a century ago under circumstances 
having not the remotest resemblance to the political condition 
of India in the thirties of the present century, and differently 
interpreted by the Paramount Power at different times, could 
no longer be invoked in defence of a system which public 
opinion was not prepared to tolerate. The Indian States might 
not be governed by International Law, but the principle of 
rebus sic stantibus is based on sound practical con.siderations 
which statesmen cannot afford to ignore. 

The Nehru Committee discussed the question whether the 
Paramountcy of the Crown could be transferred to the Govern¬ 
ment of India if India attained Dominion Status. The Act of 
1935 repudiated the claim of the Nehru Committee and ijrovided 
that the Crown Representative, not the Governor-General or 
the Government of India, would deal with the claims of Para- 
moimtcy. The Congress adopted a cautious policy towards the 
vStates, but the growing i>olitical discontent in British India did 
not leave the States unaffected. Lord Linlithgow failed to 
l)ersuade the States to join the i)roposed Federation. 

There are manv shrewd observers of political events in 

♦ 

India who suspect that in summoning the Princes to the Round 
Ta])le Conference the British Government was not guided by a 
genuine desire to bring uniformity to India’s political scene ; 
it was rather anxious to utilise the Princes for the purpose of 
nullifying in practice .such transfer of power as it might be 
forced to make in theory. The Princes could hardly be taken 
as friendly and reliable partners by the Nationalists who 
wanted real transfer of power. But the Act of 1935 made the 
establishment of federation dependent upon the co-operation 
of the Princes. It was to be, said the President of the Congress, 
“a kind of federation in which unabashed autocracy will sit 
entrenched in one-third of India and peep in every now and 
then to strangle popular will'in the remaining two-thirds”. 

It is somewhat strange that the Princes finally refused to 
be roped in by the Paramount Pow’er. They decided not to 
join the Federation, and their non-co-operation, apart from the 
policy of the Congress and the Muslim League, torpedoed the 
carefully framed Federal Scheme. There was a real change in 
the country which alarmed the Princes. If “British India” 
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succeeded in getting “democratic freedom,” “Princely India” 
could not per])etuate “unabashed autocracy.” So the Princes 
stepped aside, hoping that the postponement of the Federal 
Scheme would mean the postponement of “democratic freedom” 
for British India. 

There was i)robablv another important reason which 
prevented the Princes from accepting the Federal Scheme. 
])r. Rajendra Prasad’s Presidential addre.ss at the Bombay 
session of the Congress (1934) contained an im])orlaiu state¬ 
ment: “. . . . the Princes themselves will be more helj)less 

than they are now and will soon realise the effect of a federation 
which is conceived to keep them free from the baneful inter¬ 
ference of British India i)eople but nonetheless subservient to 
the Viceroy.” Acceptance of the Federal Scheme would mean 
for the Princes submission to dual authority. The Federal 
Covernment of India, in which the Congress was sure to 
exercise predominant, if not always effective, influence, would 
control the administration of the States in some essential 
matters, and it was well known that under modern conditions • 
the Centre was likely to grow at the cost of the Units. But 
acceptance of F'ederal control would not free the Princes from 
the undefined control of the Paramount Power. The Report of 
the Butler Committee had not accepted the Princes’ views on 
Paramountcy. When the Act of 1935 was on the anvil the 
Princes wanted an authoritative definition of Paramountcy ; but 
the reply of the British Government uas vague and disai>j)oint- 
ing. “The nature of their relationship to the King-Ivmperor”, 
observed the Secretary of State, “is a matter which admits of 
no dispute”. In other words, Paramountcy would remain 
paramount even if some portion of “internal sovereignty” w’as 
.surrendered to the Congress-dominated Federation. Why 
should the Princes welcome two masters in place of one? 

If the Princes were afraid of the Congress, the Congress 
was also afraid of them. One of the principal objections of the 
Congre.ss to the Federal Scheme related to the position of the 
Princes in the Federation. Of course there were other objec¬ 
tions, e.g., no real transfer of power in the Centre, defects of 
the Provincial Scheme, special powers of Governor-General and 
Governor, protection of European interests, etc. The Congress 
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pursued a consistent policy of opposition to the Act of 1935, 
particularly to the Federal Scheme, and laid down the demo¬ 
cratic principle of framing a new constitution through a really 
representative Constituent Assembly. The British Government 
did not take this proposal seriously, and it found an able ally 
in Mr. Jinnah. 


PROVINCIAI. AUTONOMY AT WORK 

In April, 1937, the Government of India A^t, 1935, was 
imposed on unwilling and protesting India, and Provincial 
Autonomy, subject to many ‘.safeguards’ and cramped by 
Governor’s ‘special responsibilities’, was introduced in 11 Pro¬ 
vinces.^ After the elections the Congress found itself in 
absolute majority in the Legislative Assemblies of five Pro¬ 
vinces (Madras, C.P., TT.P., Bihar, Orissa) ; in four Provinces 
(Bombay, N.W.F.P., Bengal, Assam) it emerged as the largest 
single party. The Muslim League could not secure majority in 
any Province. At first the Congress refused to accept office, 
for it was afraid that the Ministers would have no real freedom 
to run the administration in their own way. In June, 1937, 
Lord Linlithgow assured the Congress in a public statement 
that the Governors would not interfere in the day-to-day 
administration of the Provinces. The Congress then formed 
Ministries in seven Provinces (Bombay, Madras, U.P., Bihar, 
C.P., Orissa, N.W.F.P.). In 1938 the Congress joined a Coali¬ 
tion Ministry in Sind and a Congress Premier formed a Coali¬ 
tion Ministry in Assam. Thus, except Bengal and the Punjab 
all the Provinces practically came under Congress rule, 

CONGRESS IN OPPOSITION 

In September, 1939, war broke out in Europe, and India 
was dragged into it without any reference to public opinion and 
even without formal reference to the Central Legislature. This 
at once revealed the width of the gulf which separated the Con¬ 
gress from the British Government. The Congress declared 
that “the issue of war and peace for India must be decided by 


* Burma was separated from India on April 1, 1937. 
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the Xtidi&ii people , declined to * offer any co-operation in a war 
which was conducted on imperialistic lines and which was 
meant to consolidate Imperialism in India and elsewhere’, and 
asked the British Government ‘to declare in unequivocal terms 
what their war aims were in regard to Democracy and Imperia¬ 
lism and the new order that was envisaged’. It was also 
demanded that “India must be declared an independent nation, 
and present application must be given to this status to the 
largest possible extent.” As the British Government made no 
satisfactory re.sponse, the Congress Ministries tendered their 
resignations. Five Provinces (Bombay, Madras, IT.p., Bihar, 
C.P.) remained under the autocratic rule of the Governors under 
Section 93 of the Act of 1935 till the restoration of the Congress 
Ministries in 1946. In N.W.F.P. a Feague Ministry’’ was 
formed, but it was replaced by a Congress Ministry in 1945. 
In Orivssa Coalition Ministries were formed, but the Congress 
came back to pow'er in 1946. In Assam a League Ministry was 
formed ; it was replaced by a Congress Ministry in 1946. In 
Sind and Bengal the rule of the League was consolidated, in 
spite of occasional victories of non-League groups. The 
Punjab remained under the rule of the Unionist Party till the 
formation of a Congress-Sikh-Unionist Coalition Ministry in 
1946. 

Even after the resignation of the Ministries the Congress 
<lid nothing to embarrass the Government apart from demand¬ 
ing a Constituent Assembly to frame a new constitution for 
India. Mahatma Gandhi wrote, “We do not seek our inde¬ 
pendence out of Britain’s ruin,” In 1940 the Congress offered 
co-operation on-terms, the chief demands being an immediate 
declaration of ‘the full independence of India’ and the forma¬ 
tion of a Provisional National Government at the Centre. On 
August 8, 1940, Lord Linlithgow issued a statement in which 
the minorities were assured that no constitution would be 
framed without their consent ; there was conditional recogni¬ 
tion of the right of the Indians to frame their own constitution, 
and it was made clear that the constitution-making body was to 
be set up after the war. Mahatma Gandhi wrote that this 
statement ‘widened the gulf between India as represented by 
the Congress and England’. ’The Congress then launched 
Saiyagraha under his guidance in support of the modest 
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demand for freedom of speech. He decided that the campaign 
must not be expanded into ‘mass action', for that would 
embarra.ss the Government ; it was simply a ‘moral jirotest’. 

BIRTH OF PAKISTAN 

In 1937 the Muslim League and its leader, Mr. ^M. A 
Jinnah, occupied an unimportant place in Indian public life. 
In the elections under the Act of 1935 the League captured 
only 110 out of a total of 482 Muslim .seats in 11 Provinces. 
When the Congress accepted office Mr. Jinnah declared that the 
Muslims ‘can expect neither justice nor fair play under Con¬ 
gress Government'. In 1939 the League issued three document 
describing ‘atrocities’ alleged to have been committed by 
Hindus on Muslims and bringing serious charges against 
several Congress Ministries. Sir Reginald Coupland .says, “An 
impartial investigator would come to the conclusion that many 
of those charges were exaggerated or of little serious moment, 
.... and that the case against the Congress (Governments as 
deliberately pursuing an anti-Moslem policy was certainly not 
luoved. . . . However that may be, the indictment of Congress 
rule was all too easily credited by the Moslem rank and 

tile.“ Naturally Mr. Jinnah’s popularity increased in his 

own community. When the Congress Ministries resigned lie 
declared that the end of Congress rule in the Provinces should 
lie solemnly celebrated every year by the observance of a 
‘Deliverance Day’. 

Soon after the introduction of Provincial Autonomy Mr. 
Jinnah began to preach the theory that the Indian Muslims 
were a ‘nation’, not a mere community. In an article published 
in an Bmglish journal in January, 1940, he ob.served, “There 
are in India two nations who both must share the governance 
of their common motherland’’. In his Presidential address at 
the Lahore session of the League held in March, 1940, he 
em]diasizcd the differences between Hinduism and Islam; 
“They are not religions in the .strict sense of the word, but 
are, in fact, different and distinct social orders, and it is a 
dream that Hindus and Muslims can ever evolve a common 

nationality.The Hindus and Muslims belong to two 

different religious philosophies, social customs, literatures. . . . 
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To yoke together two such nations under a single State, one 
as a numerical minority and the other as a maiority, must lead 
to growing discontent and final destruction of any fabric that 
may be so built up for the government of such a State.*’ 

vSo the Muslims, argued Mr. Jinnah, must have a vStalo of 
their own ; they would not ‘accept any constitution which must 
necessarily result in a Hindu-majority Government*. That State 
was to include the Muslim ‘homeland’, i.c., those areas in north¬ 
west and north-east India in wTiich the Muslims were in a 
inajorit3\ This idea was not a discovery of Mr. Jinnah. In 1930 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the i)oet-philosopher of the Punjab, made 
a proposal for the amalgamation of the Punjab, the N.W.P.P., 
Sind and Baluchistan in a single autonomous—but not indepen¬ 
dent—State which w'as to form a part of a loose P'ederal structure. 
Ill 1933 Chaudhuri Rahmat Ali, a Punjabi Muslim student, 
coined the word ‘Pakistan’ (‘I/and of the Pure’). Pakistan was 
to be a Muslim State consisting of the Punjab (indicated by ‘P’), 
the N.W.F.P. or the Afghan territory (indicated by ‘A’), 
Kashmir (indicated by ‘K’), Sind (indicated by ‘vS’) and Baluchi- 
htan (indicated by ‘stau’). In 1940 Chaudhuri Rahmat Ali 
claimed Assam and Hyderabad as integral parts of Pakistan. 

In March, 1940, the Tahore session of the Ivcague jiassed a 
resolution declaring that no constitutional .scheme would be 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it was based on the following 
jjrirfciple : “that geographically contiguous units arc demarcated 
into regions wdiich should be constituted with such territorial 
adjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the north-western 
and eastern zones of India, .should be grouped to constitute 
independent States in which the constituent unit shall be auto¬ 
nomous and sovereign’’. This resolution did not clearly .specify 
the extent of Pakistan. It spoke of ‘units’, ‘regions’, ‘areas’, 
‘zones' and ‘territorial adjustments’ ; there is no reference to 
existing political or administrative units. Karly in 1942 Mr. 
Jinnah told Professor Coupland that Pakistan ivould be ‘a Moslem 
State or States comprising the N.W.F.P., the Punjab, and Sind 
on the one side of India and Bengal on the other’. He did not 
claim Baluchi.stan and Assam, nor did he want Kashmir and 
Hyderabad. In the Memorandum submitted to the Cabinet 
Mi.ssion on May 12, 1946, the League claimed that “the six 
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Muslim Provinces (Punjab, N.W.F.P., Baluchistan, Sind, 
Bengal, Assam) shall be grouped together as one Group.” li 
was never explained why Assam was described as a ‘Musliii! 
Province*. 

The separatism which culminated in Pakistan has a lon^> 
history behind it. The British policy of divide ci impera created 
a gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims by granting special 
concessions to the latter. Special mention should be made of 
the system of ‘Separate Electorate*. The evil effects of com¬ 
munal representation were so patent that even the authors of the 
Montagu-Clielmsford Report could not justify it. They observed, 
“Division by creeds and classes means the creation of political 
camps organized against each other, and teaches men to think 
as partisans and not as citizens ; and it is difficult to see how 
the change from this system to national representation is ever 
to occur’*. But they concluded that the pledge given to the 
Muslims in 1909 could not be repudiated. Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald’s Communal Award not only confirmed but extended the 
system of communal representation. 

THE CRIPPS MISSION (1942) 

The spectacular success of Japan during the early months of 
1942 forced the British Government to make a serious attempt 
to end the deadlock in India. On March 11, 1942, Mr. Churchill, 
the British Prime Minister, announced that Sir Stafford Cripps, 
a member of the War Cabinet, would go to India to explain 
certain constitutional proposals accepted by the British Govern¬ 
ment and ‘to satisfy himself upon the .spot, by personal con¬ 
sultation’ that those proposals would ‘achieve their purpose*. 
Sir Stafford Cripps arrived at Delhi on March 22, 1942, and left 
Karachi for Eondon on April 13, 1942. 

The Draft Declaration of the British Government contained 
the following proposals : 

(1) “Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities steps 
shall be taken to set up in India an elected body charged with 
the task of framing a new constitution for India.” 

(2) “Provision shall be made for the participation of the 
Indian States in the constitution-making body”. 
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(3) The British Government undertook ‘to accept and imple¬ 
ment forthwith the constitution so framed’, subject to the 
following conditions: — 

(i) Any Province of British India might refuse to accept the 
new Constitution and choose to retain its existing constitutional 
position, provision being made for its subsequent accession if it 
so decided. 

With such non-acceding Provinces, if they so desired, the 
British Government would be prepared to agree upon a neu- 
constitution, giving them the same full status as the Indian 
Union. 

(ii) The constitution-making body would conclude a treaty 
with the British Government, covering ‘all necessary matters 
arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from British 
to Indian hands’ and guaranteeing ‘the protection of racial and 
religious minorities’ ; but this treaty would not ‘impose any 
restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide in the 
future its relationship to the other Member States of the British 
Commonwealth ’. 

(4) The constitution-making body would l)e elected by the 
members of the Lou er Houses of the Provincial Legislatures by 
the system of proportional representation. 

(5) Until the new Constitution could be framed the British 
Government would remain responsible for the defence of India, 
but it ‘desired and invited the immediate and effective participa¬ 
tion of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people 
in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of 
the United Nations’. 

What this Declaration offered India was a promise~a pro¬ 
mise that was not to be fulfilled at once, but only in the future. 
Mahatma Gandhi is said to have remarked that it was ‘a post¬ 
dated cheque’. Secondly, the provision about the non-accession 
of Provinces to the Indian Union was a direct encouragement to, 
if not a clear acceptance of, the demand for Pakistan. Thirdly, 
the proposed arrangement about Defence was unacceptable to 
the Congress. P'ourthly, the Congress demanded, but did not 
receive, an informal assurance that the Governor-General would 
act as a constitutional ruler on the advice of the National 
Government consisting of Indian leaders. According to Pandit 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, the Cripps Plan came to mean that “the 
existing structure of Government would continue exactly 
before, the autocratic powers of the Viceroy would remain, and 
a few of us could become his liveried camp-followers and look 
after canteens and the like.” So the Congress rejected this offer 
of the British Government. The Teague also rejected it and 
reiterated the demand for Pakistan. 

‘QlU'r INDIA’ AND THR AUGUST REVOLT (1942) 

Sir Stafford Cripps left India in the grip of .unprecedented 
excitement. The Congress could no longer postpone the ado])- 
lion of a policy of effective o])position to the British Governnieiit. 
which refused to conciliate tlie Indian people even at a critical 
hour when the Japanese were knocking at the gates of India. 
Soon after the dei)arture of Sir Stafford Cripps the ‘Quit India’ 
idea occurred to Mahatma Gandhi, who at once made it the 
battle cry of Nationali.st India. On May 10, 1942, he wrote in 
the Harijan, “The presence of the British in India is an invita¬ 
tion to Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal removes that 
bait. . . .” Some time later he wrote, “Teave India in God’s 
hands, or in modern parlance, to anarchy. Then all parties will 
fight one another like dogs or will, when real responsibility faces 
them, come to a reasonable agreement. . . .” 

A resolution of the Congress Working Committee, dated 
July 14, 1942, laid down that, if the demand for British abdica^ 
tion was rejected, the Congress would be ‘reluctantly compelled’ 
to launch a ‘widespread’ non-violent struggle under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s leadership. This resolution was confirmed by the All- 
India Congress Committee at Bombay on August 8, 1942, and it 
was declared that: 

. . . the immediate ending of British rule in India is an 
urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the success 
of the cause of the United Nations. The contiiluation of that 
rule is degrading and enfeebling India and making her pro¬ 
gressively less capable of defending herself and of contributing 
to the cause of world freedom”. 

Early next morning (August 9, 1942) Mahatma Gandhi, the 
members of the Congress Working Committee and some other 
Congress leaders were arrested, attd the All-India Congress 
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Committee aud the Provincial Congress Committees were banned. 
Lord Unlithgow deliberately pursued a policy of stern repression 
all over India. The sudden arrest ot the Congress leaders left 
the people leaderless and the violence of the Government goaded 
them to extreme measures. The full story of the violent struggle 
of the leaderless masses against the tyranny ot dying Imperialism 
has not yet been written. According to official statements, 250 
Railw^ay Stations and 500 Post Offices were damaged or des¬ 
troyed, over 150 Police Stations were attacked, some oiticialh 
and soldiers were killed and over 900 civilians lost their lives. 

For this violence Mahalma Gandhi disclaimed even the 
slightest measure of responsibility. He undertook a fast on 
February 10, 1943, and broke it at the end of the three weeks 
he had set him.self. Lord Linlithgow’s refusal to release him 
even when his life was in serious danger led to the resigna¬ 
tion of two Hindus and one Parsi from his Executive Council. 
This was follow'ed by the terrible Bengal Famine of 1943, which 
cost millions of lives and revived the horrors of the Famine 
of 1770. 

RtJAGOPAI.ACIIAKl I'OKMUI.A (1944) 

Meanwhile Mr. Jinnah was insisting on the division of India 
and the creation of a sovereign Muslim State. Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari, the veteran Congress leader of Madras, evolved a 
formula for Congress-League co-operation on the basis of 
Pakistan. Mahatma Gandhi, released on May 6, 1944, put that 
formula before Mr. Jinnah: (1) The Muslim League would 
endorse the demand for independence and co-o])erate wnth the 
Congress in forming a Provisional Government for the transi¬ 
tional period. (2) At the end of_the war a plebiscite of all the 
inhabitants in the Muslini-majority areas in north-U'Cst and 
north-east would decide wdiether or not they should form a 
separate vState. (3) In the event of separation, agreements would 
be made for defence, communications and other essential matters. 
(4) These terms were to be binding only in case of transfer by 
England of full power and responsibility for the government of 
India. 

Mr. Jinnah rejected this offer. He refused to allow the 
noil-Muslim inhabitants of the Muslim-majority areas to take 
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part in the proposed plebiscite: the right of self-determination, 
which he claimed for the Muslims, was not to be conceded to 
the non-Muslims (38 per cent, in the north-west and 48 per cent, 
in the north-east). He also refused to provide for joint control 
over subjects of common concern, like defence. 

WAVELI, PI.AN (1945) 

lyord Wavell succeeded I^ord L<inlithgow in October, 1943. 
As Commandcr-in-Chief he had played a leading part in the 
negotiations connected with the Cripps Plan. In February, 1944, 
he affirmed the unity of India in the following words: “You 
cannot alter geography. From the point of view' of defence, of 
many internal and external economic problems, India is a natural 
unit”. A year later he made an attempt to solve the deadlock 
in India. In March, 1945, he w'ent to London for consultation 
with the British Government. Soon after his return to India 
(June 4, 1945) the Secretary of State, Mr. Amery, made a .state¬ 
ment in the House of Commons (June 14, 1945). “The offer of 
March, 1942,” he said, “stands in its entirety without change or 
qualification”. He proposed the reconstruction of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council pending the preparation of a new 
Constitution. With the exception of the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief (‘who would retain his position as War 
Member’) all other members of the Executive Council would be 
nominated from amongst leaders of Indian political life. This 
Council would have ‘a balanced representation of the main 
communities, including"equal proportions of Moslems and Caste 
Hindus*. The i)ortfolio of External Affairs (other than those 
tribal and frontier matters which had to be dealt with as part 
of the defence of India) was to be transferred from the Governor- 
General to an Indian member of the Council. It w'as expected 
that co-operation at the Centre would be reflected in the Pro¬ 
vinces and responsible government would be. restored in the 
‘Section 93 Provinces’ on the basis of coalition of the main 
parties. 

The members of the Congress Working Committee were 
released (June 16, 1945) and a conference of leaders w'as held at 
Simla in June-July, 1945. No agreement was found possible 
regarding the composition of the Executive Council. The 
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Oongrcss insisted upon tlie inclusion of 2' Conj^ross ^luslinis ^ us 
a national organisation it could not agree to coniine its quota 
to Hindus alone. Mr. Jinnah demanded that all the Mn.sliin 
members of the Council must be nominated by the I^rcague. 
L,ord Wavell announced the breakdown of the Conference. 
Maulana Abul^Kalaiii Azad, President of the Congress, declared 
that the Viceroy allowed the League to hold up the progress' of 
the country. 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSK AND THK INDIAN NATIONAI, ARMY 

Subhas Chandra Bose, a brilliant student of the University 
of Calcutta, gave up his career as a member of the Indian Civil 
Service and attached himself to the standard of Desabandhu 
C. R. Das. Although his allegiance to the national cause was 
never in doubt, he frequently disagreed Avith the official policy 
of the Congre.ss High Command. In the Calcutta session of the 
Congress in 1928 he demanded complete independence, while the 
official Congress demand was for Dominion Status. At Lahore, 
in 1929, he .staged a walk-out and formed a new party called the . 
Congress Democratic Party. In 1934, Avhen Mahatma Gandhi 
su,spended the Civil Disobedience Movement, he described it as 
a confession of failure. In spite of his unorthodox views he 
became President of the Congress in 1938 and again in 1939. But 
his differences with the Congress High Command compelled him 
to form a new jiarty known as the Forward Bloc. On January 
26, 1941, he disapiieared from his hou.se in Calcutta and travelled 
.secretly* to Berlin through Afghanistan and Russia. In 1943 he 
came to Malaya and Burma, Avhere Jai)anese Imperialism had 
already ousted British Imperialism, organi.sed the Indian National 
Army and fought against the British in Assam. The Indian 
National Army was composed mainly of Indian soldiers of the 
British army who had been captured by the Japanese. Under 
the leadership of their beloved Netaji these soldiers forgot all 
communal differences and dedicated themselves to the great 
cause of India’s freedom. The full story of their reckless 
attempts to expel the British forces from Assam has not yet 
been w'ritten. But their unequal contest ended in inevitable 
defeat, and those who survived fell into the hands of the British 
when they re-occupied Burma. These heroes of the I.N.A,. 
were tried by British Courts partial in 1945-46, and many of 
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them were sentenced. The Congress took up their cause and 
defended them in their trials through eminent lawyers. Subhas 
himself is said to have died in an air crash in Siam on August 23, 
1945. Speaking of him the historian of the Congress observes; 
*‘A stonny life from boyhood onwards, a strange combination 
of mysticism and reality, of intense religious fervour and stern 
practical sense, of deep emotional susceptibility and cold, cal¬ 
culating pragmatism !” 

Ti-iE eIvEctions (1945-46) 

After the failure of the first Simla Conference the rise of 
the Labour Party to power in England and the increasing inter¬ 
national complications which followed the cessation of the war 
changed the course of Briti.sh policy towards India. The trial of 
some officers of the I.N.A. captured the pojmlar imagination. 
The Congress increased its own popularity by fully identifying 
itself with the ideals and interests of those valiant soldiers. 
It was decided that elections to the Central and Provincial 
Legi.slatures would l^e held in the cold weather of 1945-46. In 
September, 1945, Lord Wavell announced that after the elections 
a constitution-making body would be summoned and the Execu¬ 
tive Council would be reconstituted with the su]>port of the 
main Indian j)artics. 

In the elections which followed the Congress captured 
almost all non-Muslim seats in all the Provinces, the majority 
of the Muslim seats in the N.W.K.P., and .some Muslim seats 
in U.P., C.P., Bihar and Assam. The League captured the 
overwhelming majority of the Muslim scats in all Provinces 
except the N.W.F.P. The Congress assumed office in all Pro¬ 
vinces except Bengal and Sind ; everywhere pure Congress 
Ministries were formed, except in the Punjab where a Coalition 
Ministry composed of Congressmen, Akali Sikhs and Unionist 
Hindus and Muslims came to poAver. 

THK CABINET MISSION (1946) 

In the winter of 1945-46 a Parliamentary Delegation visited 
India with a view to collect first hand impressions about the 
ix)litical situation in this country. On February 19, 1946, the 
British Government made an important announcement in Parlia- 
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nient: a special Mission of Cabinet Ministers consisting of tbe 
v^ec^eta^y' of State for India (I^ord Pethick-bawrence), the 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir Stafford Cripps) and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. A. V. Alexander) would be 
sent to India to hold discussions with Indian political leaders 
about the setting up of a constitution-making body and the 
bringing into being of an Executive Council having the support 
of the main i)olitical parties. The Cabinet Ministers would act 
in association with the Viceroy. On March 15, 1946, Mr. Altlec. 
the Prime Minister, declared in the House of Commons that a 
minority could not be allowed to put a veto on the advance of 
the majority. This statement was taken in India to indicate a 
reversal of the traditional British policy towards the Muslim 
League. 

The three Ministers arrived at Karachi on March 23, 1946, 
and left for England on June 29, 1946. In April they inter¬ 
viewed many Indian political leaders of all parties and grou])s, 
and in May a conference was held at Simla with the rc])reseii- 
tatives of the Congress and the League. As the Congress and 
the League failed to arrive at any compromise, the decision of 
the Mission was announced on May 16, 1946. 

The salient features of the Cabinet Mission's Plan were as 
follows : — 

Mr. Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan was examined and 
rejected by the Mission. The establishment of Pakistan would 
not solve the communal minority problem, and there was no 
justification for including within Pakistan the predominantly 
non-Muslim districts of Bengal, Assam, and the Punjab. 
Secondly, it would be injurious to disintegrate the transporta¬ 
tion and postal and telegraph systems of India. Thirdly, to 
divide the armed forces of India would 'entail the gravest 
dangers’. Finally, “there is the geographical fact that the two 
halves of the jnoposed Pakistan State are separated by some 
700 miles and the communications between them both in war 
and peace would be dependent on the good will of Hindustan”. 
So the Mission suggested that there should be one Central Gov¬ 
ernment controlling some specified subjects : 

“There should be a Union of India, embracing both British 
India and the States, which should deal with the following 
subjects; Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications ; and 
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should have the powers necessary to raise the finances required 
for the above subjects.” 

The Provinces would enjoy full autonomy, for all subjects 
other than the Union subjects and all residuary powers should 
vest in the Provinces. Moreover, “Provinces should be free to 
form Groups with Executives and Legislatures, and each Group 
could determine the Provincial subjects to be taken in common”. 
The six Hindu-majority Provinces (Madras, Bombay, C.P.» 
U.P., Bihar, Orissa) would form Group A. The Muslim- 
majority Provinces in the north-west (the Punjab, the N.W. 
F.P., Sind) would form Group B, Bengal and Assam w’oukl 
form Group C. Of the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces three 
(Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg) would join Group A and one 
(Baluchistan) would join Group B. The ‘full autonomy* of the 
Provinces and the provision for Grogiping were meant to give 
the League ‘the .substance of Pakistan*. It was clear that 
Groups B and C would be under the ab.solute control of the 
Muslims. 

A complicated procedure was laid dowm for the election of 
the constitution-making body. P'or this purpose three main 
communities were recognised : ‘General* (all persons who were 
not Mmslims or Sikhs), Muslim and Sikh. The members of each 
Provincial Legislative Assembly would be divided into three 
groups—‘General*, Muslim, and Sikh,—and each group would 
elect its own representatives to the constitution-making body by 
the method of proportional representation with the single trans¬ 
ferable vote. The number of representatives allotted to each 
Province and community w’as to be proportional to its popula¬ 
tion, roughly in the ratio of one to a million. This procedure 
applied to the 11 Governor’s Provinces, Different arrangements 
were made with regard to the 4 Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, 
On the whole, the six Provinces in Group A would have 187 
members (‘General* 167, Muslim 20), the three Provinces in 
Group B would have 35 members (‘General* 9, Muslim 22, 
Sikh 4) and the two Provinces in Group C would have 70 
members (‘General* 34, Muslim 36). To these 292 members 
were to be added 4 members from the 4 Chief Commissioners’ 
Provinces and not more than 93 members from the Indian States. 
The method of selection of the members from the States would 
be ‘determined by consultation.’ 
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The constitution-making body, thus composed, would be 
divided into three Sections (Section A corresponding to Group 
A, and so on). Each Section would settle the Constitution for 
its own Province and also decide whether a Group Constitution 
should be set up. The three Sections and the representatives of 
the states would jointly settle the Union Constitution. There 
was to be an Advisory Conimittee on the rights of citizens, 
minorities and tribal and excluded areas. 

The Constitutions of the Union and of the Gmups \v )ukl 
‘contain a provision whereby any Province could, by a majority 
vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration of 
the terms of the Constitution after an initial ]>eriod of 10 years 
and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter. Moreover, any Province 
could, after the first general election under the new Consti¬ 
tution, come out of any Group in which it had l)cen placed. 

The constitution-making body would conclude a treaty 
with Britain ‘to provide for certain matters arising out of the 
transfer of power.’ 

As regards the Indian States, the Cabinet Mission declared , 
that when the new Constitution came into force the British 
Government would cease to exerci.se the powers of Paramountcy. 
“This means”, it was pointed out, “that the rights of the 
States which flow from their relationship to the Crown will 
no longer exist and that all the rights surrendered by the 
States to the Paramount Power will return to the States.” They 
would, therefore, be legally free to join the Indian Union or 
to retain their separate independent existence. If they joined 
the Tndian Union they would retain all powers other than those 
ceded to the Union and their representatives would take part 
in the work of the constitution-making body. 

The Cabinet Mission attached the greatest importance to 
the setting up of an Interim Government having the support 
of the major political parties. 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

The Cabinet Mission’s Plan was accepted by all parties and 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly took place in July 
1946. Out of 210 ‘General’ seats the Congress captured 199 ; 
out of 78 Muslim seats the Muslim League captured 73. As 
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several other seats were captured by nominees and allies of the 
Congress, it could count upon the allegiance of 211 members in 
an Assembly of 296. This commanding position of the Congress 
alarmed Mr. Jinnah. On July 29, 1946, the Muslim Teague 
resolved to withdraw its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan as also ‘to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan*. 

On August 16, 1946—the ‘Direct Action Day’ of the Muslim 
League—began the ‘Great Killing’ in Calcutta, and the premier 
city of India—then under a Muslim League Government—was 
reduced to ‘bloody shambles*. In October, 1946, the Muslims 
of two Muslim-majority districts in Bengal (ibioakhali and 
Tipperah) fell upon their Hindu neighbours and committed 
horrible murders and other unspeakable atrocities. Riots then 
broke out in some parts of Bihar and U.P. and in Bombay. 
A movement for the partition of Bengal into two Provinces, 
one consisting of the Hindu-majority areas and the other 
con.sisting of the Muslim-majority areas, began to gain ground, 
for the Hindus of Bengal felt that their life, property and 
honour would not remain safe under the rule of the Muslim 
majority. 

Meanwhile Pandit Nehru formed an Interim Government 
consisting of Congress nominees which assumed office on 
September 2, 1946. Mr. Jinnah’s co-operation was asked for 
but refused. Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, however, continued 
negotiations with him, as a result of which five Muslim League 
nominees joined tlie Interim Government on October 26, 1946. 
The Congress and the League blocs within the Interim Govern¬ 
ment could not pull on together. Pandit Nehru openly declared 
that “the League pursued their aim to enlist British support and 
tried to establish themselves as the King’s party’’. 

Even after joining the Interim Government the League 
persisted in its refusal to join the Constituent Assembly. The 
British Government invited the Viceroy and representatives of 
the Congress, the League and the Sikhs to go to London to 
discuss the basis of a common understanding between the 
Congress and the League. In that conference the Congress was 
repre.sented by Pandit Nehru and the League by Mr. Jinnah. 
After discussions with them the British Government issued a 
statement on December 6, 1946, w'hich supported the League 
point of view. This statement was accepted by the Congress in 
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II 1.6 hope thflt the hcEgue would then. 3^111 the Constituent 
Assembly 1 but Mr. Jinnsih refused to cluuif^e his policy. 

The first session of the Constituent Assembly began at New 
Delhi on December 0, 1946 ; the Muslim League did not parti¬ 
cipate in it. Pandit Nehru moved the main resolution on the 
declaration of objectives, which was adopted on January 22 , 
1947. This resolution laid down the principle that India would 
be an “Independent vSovereign Republic”. 

PARTITION OF INDIA 

As the Muslim League steadily refused to^ co-operate with 
the Congress the political situation in tlic country l)egan to 
grow worse day by day. On February 20, 1947, the British 
Ooverninent made a statement, declaring its ‘definite inten¬ 
tion .... to effect the transference of power to responsible 
Indian hands by a date not later than June, 1948’. If the 
League did not join the Constituent Assembly the British 
Government uould have ‘to consider to whom the powers of 
the Central Government in British India should lie handed over, 
on due date, whether as a whole to .some form of Central Gf:vern- 
ment for British India, or in some areas to the existing Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, or in such other way as may seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian people’. Thus 
the decision of the Cabinet Mission to maintain the unity of 
India was reversed and the possibility of establishing Pakistan 
was clearly recognised. 

The publication of this statement was follow ed by organised 
violence in Calcutta, Assam, the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province. The iion-Muslims suffered a good deal 
everywhere, specially in the western districts of the Punjab, 
w'here thousands were massacred. The Muslim League succeed¬ 
ed in dislodging the pro-Congress Coalition Ministry in the 
Punjab, where the Governor’s rule under vSection 93 of the 
Act of 1935 was introduced ; but it failed to remove the Congress 
Ministries in Assam and the N.W.F.P. The Hindus of Bengal 
now became almost unanimous in favour of the partition of 
Bengal. The Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab also concluded 
that their safety lay in partitioning their province, thereby 
leaving the Hindu-majority districts outside the pale of the 
Muslim League. 
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lyord Mountbatten succeeded Lord Wavell as Viceroy in 
March, 1947. On June 3, 1947, he published a statement out¬ 
lining his solution of India’s political problem. It provided 
for the partition of India and also for the partition of the three 
disputed Provinces—Bengal, Assam and the Punjab. As regards 
Bengal and the Punjab, the Legislative Assemblies would decide 
whether those Provinces were to be partitioned or not. A 
referendum was to be held in the district of Sylhet (in'Assam) 
to decide whether that district would remain a part of Assam 
(in India) or join East Bengal (in Pakistan). A referendum 
was also to be held in the N.W.F.P. to decide whether that 
Province w^ould join Pakistan or remain in India. 

The Mountbatten Plan was accepted by the Congress, the 
League and the Sikhs, and it was put into effect immediately. 
The Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab decided 
in favour of partition of those Provinces. East Bengal and West 
Punjab joined Pakistan ; West Bengal and East Punjab re¬ 
mained within the Indian Union. The referendum in Sylhet 
resulted in the incorporation of that district in East Bengal. 
The boundaries of the new Provinces w-ere demarcated by a 
judicial Commission. The referendum in the N.W.F.P. decided 
in favour of Pakistan ; but the Provincial Congress boycotted 
the referendum and demanded the creation of an independent 
Path an State. Baluchistan and Sind decided to join Pakistan. 

By drawing artificial political boundaries across this sub¬ 
continent united by geography and culture the authors and 
collaborators of the Mountbatten Plan have not been able to 
solve its problems. After the establishment of Pakistan terrible 
atrocities were committed on the Hindus and Sikhs of West 
Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sind, Bahawalpur State and Baluchistan. 
More than 5 million Hindus and Sikhs migrated to India, 
leaving all their earthly possessions in Pakistan. To-day there 
are practically no non-Muslims in West Pakistan. In East 
Bengal the position of the Hindus became* so precarious that 
more than 2 millions migrated to West Bengal and Assam ; the 
exodus still continues. In East Punjab there was retaliatory 
oppression on the Muslims on a large scale, and most of the 
Muslim Inhabitants of that Province migrated to Pakistan. In 
the rest of the Indian Union, however, the Muslims have always 
been perfectly safe. 
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Politically the two States have become rivals rather than 
allies. At the root of this rivalry are Pakistan’s invasion of 
Kashmir and her persistent anti-Indian propaganda in foreign 
countries. The integrated economy of this sub-continent has 
not survived the partition. The consequences may well be 
disastrous. 


INDIA AND THU BRITISH COMMONWKALTH 

In July, 1947, the British Parliament passed the Indian 
Independence Act, which provided for the end of British rule 
in divided India on August 15, 1947. On that day two indepen¬ 
dent Dominions were set up in India, known as ‘India’ and 
Pakistan. Each Dominion had a Governor-GeneraP appointed 
by the King^ on the advice of the Government of that Dominion. 
The Governor-General was to be a constitutional ruler acting 
on the advice of a Ministry responsible to the Legislature. Tlie 
Legislatures of the Dominions, i.e., the Constituent As.semblies 
of India and Pakistan, were given full power to make laws for 
the Dominion concerned, and no Act of the British Parliament 
would extend to either of them. The authority of the British 
Government over British India and the suzerainty of the King 
over the Indian States lapsed. 

The provisions of the Indian Independence Act did not 
stand in the way of India’s complete separation from the British 
Commonwealth. India became a Republic on January 26, 1950 ; 
with effect from that date she ceased to have any constitutional 
connection with the British Crown. But the Constituent 
• Assembly endorsed the decision of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference of April, 1949, according to which 
Republican India remains a member of the Commonwealth 
without owing allegiance to the Crown. 


* Lord- Mountbattill remained GovernoM General of India. He v/as 
succeeded in 1948 by Mr. Rajagopalachari, who relinquished charge on 
the inauguration of the ‘Republic. In Pakistan Mr. Jinnali Iwcame 
<5overnor-General on August 15, 1947. He was succeeded, after his death 
in September, 1948, by Mr. Nazimuddin. 

The Governor-General ceased to he Viceroy on August 15, 1947. 

* The King of England ceased to he Emperor of India on August 15, 
1947. From that date up to January 25, 1950, he was King of India. 
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INTEGRATION OF STATES 

The Cabinet Mission Plan recognised the legal right of the 
Princely States, on the lapse of British Paramountcy, to “enter 
into a federal relationship with the succession Government or 
Governments, or failing this, enter into particular political 
arrangements with it or them”. The Mountbatten Plan did not 
change this arrangement. On August 15, 1947, the States were, 
therefore, theoretically free either to join India or Pakistan or 
to “enter into particular political arrangements” with either 
of them. But the Congress did not recognise ‘the right of any 
vState in India to declare its independence and to live in isola¬ 
tion from the rest of India’. It invited the Princes to make 
their States ‘democratic units in the Indian Union, thereby 
serving the cause of their own peojjle as well as of India as a 
whole’. To this appeal the Princes responded promptly, and 
by August 15, 1947, all States within the geographical limits 
of India—except Kashmir, Junagadh and Hyderabad—acceded 
to the Indian Union. 

At the beginning the scope of accession was limited to three 
subjects — defence, foreigp affairs, communications—which the 
Cabinet Mission Plan had assigned to the Union Government. 
Gradually the rulers and the peoples of the States realised the 
necessity of complete integration, and Sardar Patel’s persuasive 
policy made the States integral parts of the Union. By 
Xovember, 1949, wdien the Constitution took its final shape, all 
constitutional differences between the States and the former 
British Indian Provinces w^ere obliterated (except in the case of 
Kashmir). 

During the period between the achievement of independence 
(August 15, 1947) and the inauguration of the Republic 
(January 26, 1950) the constitutional evolution of the States 
passed through several stages which cannot be described here 
in detail. The present position is this: (1) Three States 
(Kashmir, Hyderabad and Mysore) have retained their separate 
existence and separate administration. (2) Some States (e.g., 
Bhopal, Tripura, Manipur) have retained their separate exist¬ 
ence, but they are directly administered by the Government of 
India. (3) Some States have formed Unions, each of which has 
a separate administration (e.g., Rajasthan, Saurashtra). 
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(4) Some States have formed Unions which are directly admini¬ 
stered by the Government of India {e.g., Himachal Pradesh, 
Vindhya Pradesh). (5) Some States have been merged into the 
neighbouring Provinces {e.g. Baroda, Kolhapur, Mayurbhanj, 
Cooch Behar). 

The Nizam of Hyderabad made a Standstill Agreement 
with the Government of India on November 29, 1947. Internal 
anarchy in the State compelled the Government of India to take 
military occupation of it in September, 1948. In November, 
1949, the Nizam formally acceded to the Indian Union. 

The Nawab of Junagadh wanted to accede to Pakistan, Init 
his subjects compelled him tq, hand over the State to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The merger of the State in the Saurashtra 
Union was ratified by a plebiscite. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir acceded to the Indian Union in 
October, 1947. Legally the State is an integral part of the 
Indian Union. Pakistan’s invasion of Kashmir is nou’ under 
consideration by the U.N.O. 

THE MAKING OK THE CONSTITUTION 

Owing to the opposition of the Muslim League and the 
consequent uncertainty about the future of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan the Constituent Assembly could not do much substantial 
work before the final transfer of'power on August 15, 1947. 
The Moiintbatten Plan removed all restrictions w’hich the 
Cabinet Mission Plan had imjiosed on the Constituent Assembly 
and it became a sovereign body in the legal sense as well as 
in practice. On August 29, 1947, it appointed a Drafting 
Committee, with Dr. B. K. Ambedkar as Chairman, which pre¬ 
pared a Draft Constitution and submitted it to the President 
on February 21, 1948. After elaborate and long-drawn dis¬ 
cussions on the basis of the Draft Constitution the Constituent 
Assembly finalised the Constitution on November 26, 1949. It 
came into force on January 26, 1950. This date was chosen 
for the inauguration of the Republic because January 26 was 
recognised as “Indej)endence Day” from 1930 onwards.^ 

^ On January 26. 1930, the Congress Working Committee adopted a 
resolution saying that “India must sever the British connection and 
attain Pwrna Swaraf or complete independence”. This resolution was 
read at public meetings all over India on January 26 ftpin 1930 to 1947. 

42 
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THE CONSTITUTION : PREAMBLE 

The Preamble of the Constitution, which is based on the 
Objectives Resolution adopted by the Constituent Assembly on 
January 22, 1947, proclaims India to be “a sovereign demo¬ 
cratic Republic”. India’s .sovereignty is in no way restricted 
or affected by her voluntary association with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. That association is political, not 
legal or constitutional it is based on an unwritten understand¬ 
ing. The Preamble makes it clear that sovereign authority is 
vested in the i^eoplc. Justice, liberty, equality and fraternity— 
which are the essential characteristics of democracy—^are the 
principal objectives of the Constitution. In the chapters on 
“Fundamental Rights” and “Directive Principles of State 
Policy” tlicre are elaborate provisions for giving practical shape 
to these basic objectives. 

l-UNDAMEINTAE RIGHTS 

The Indian Constitution contains the most elaborate decla¬ 
ration of fundamental rights so far recognised by any State in 
the world. These rights include: right to equality, right to 
freedom (of speech, to acquire property, etc.), right against 
exploitation, right to freedom of religion, cultural and educa¬ 
tional rights, right to property and right to constitutional 
remedies. These fundamental rights are enforceable through 
courts of law. 

‘ ‘DIRECITVE PRINCIPLES* ’ 

In addition to fundamental rights, there are certain “Direc¬ 
tive Principles of State policy” which are instructions for the 
guidance of the Executive and the Legislature. Although not 
enforceable by any court, these principles are “fundamental in 
the governance of the country and it shall be the duty of the 
State to apply these principles in making laws.” These piinciples 
give us an idea about the character and functions of the State 
which the Constitution aims at building up. Among these 
principles are the following: 

(1) The State shall secure a just social order for the promo¬ 
tion of the welfare of the people. 

(2) The State shall try to secure for all citizens (men and 
women equally) an adequate means of livelihood. 
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(3) The State shall provide, within a period of ten years 
fioin the conimencernent of the C.onstitiitioii, free and conij^nl- 
sory education for all children below 14. 

(GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION 

Under the Con.stitution India is a “Union of vStates" 
Although the Constitution uses the lenn “Union” it is essen¬ 
tially federal in structure. India is a federal Union reseinhline 
the American and Canadian Federations ; she is not a League 
of States like the Oerniaii Confederation of the lOtli century. 
We have a dual polit}' in which the Union and tlie States 
exercise full authority within their resi)ective domains. "I'lie 
States exercise authority in their own right, not as delegates 
of the Union. There is, however, an emphasis on unity and 
uniformity which strengthens the Union a id weakens the 
States. In times of war and other national emergencies the 
Union can virtually supersede the authority of the States. It is 
a peculiar attempt to combine the best elements of the federal 
and unitary systems. 

Because India is a Rei)ublic her executive head is an 
elected President—not a hereditary monarch. Although the 
head of the State is called President, the Constitution does not 
provide for the Presidential form of Ooveinment based on the 
American model ; it t)rovides for Parliamentary deinf)cracy and 
Cabinet Government of the British type. The jiosition of 
India’s President is analogous to that of the King of Fngland ; 
the main difference is that the President’s oftice is elective while 
the King’s office is hereditary. 

The President is to be elected by an electoral college con¬ 
sisting of the elected members of both Houses of Parliament 
and the elected members of the Legislative Assemblies of the 
States in accordance with the system of proportional represen¬ 
tation by means of the single transferable vote.* The term of 
office of the President is five years and he is eligible for re- 
election. He may be remQved from office by impeachment for 
violation of the Constitution. 

’ Tlie first President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, was elected hy the 
members ol the Constituent Assembly under .\rticle 380 of the Consti¬ 
tution. He will hold this office until the election of a new President 
according to the normal procedure. 
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The President has a Council of Ministers to “aid and 
advise” him “in the exercise of his functions”. The Constitu¬ 
tion does not expressly say that the President must always act 
on the advice of the Ministers, but it is expected that he will 
follow the British practice and act on Ministerial advice alone. 

The Council of Ministers consists of the Prime Ministci 
(appointed by the President) and other Ministers whose numbei 
is not .specified (api)ointed by the President pn the advice of the 
Prime Minister), The Ministers hold office during the pleasure- 
of the President ; but they are collectively responsible to the 
House of the People. 

There is a Parliament^ for the Union consisting of the 
President and two Houses known as the Council of States and 
the House of the People. The Council of States consists of 
not more than 250 members, of whom 12 are to be nominated 
by the President and the remainder shall be representatives of 
States. This is a permanent body not subject to dissolution, 
but one-third of its members are to retire at the expiration of 
every second year. The House of the People consists of not 
more than 500 members directly elected by adult voters in the 
States. The normal term of this House is five years ; but it 
may be dissolved earlier by the President. 

The Constitution does not recognise communal electorates. 
All elections to the House of the People (and also to the legis¬ 
lative Assemblies of the vStates) shall be on the basis of adult 
suffrage. 

There is a Vice-President who is elected by the members 
of Parliament in accordance with the system of proportional 
representation by means of the single transferable vote. His 
term of office is five years. As in the U.S.A., he is the ex-officio 
Chairman of the Council of States. But whenever there is a 
casual vacancy in the office of the President, the Vice-President 
acts as President, not, as in the U.S.A., for the remainder of 
the term of the President, but only jyjiil the election of a new 
President. 


-’• a , m 

* Until the election ^ Parliament according to the normal pro¬ 
cedure the Constituent As^ltobly (with a single Chamber) will function 
as provisional Parliament under Article 379 of the Constitution. 
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’I'HE supreme court 

In a federal constitution the highest court is usually en¬ 
trusted with the duty of interpreting the constitution. Tins 
power enables the court to enforce the constitutional limitations 
on the Centre and the Units and thus to preserve the federal 
structure intact. 

The highest court of the Indian Republic is called the 
Supreme Court. It consi.sts of a Chief Justice and not inuie, 
than seven other judges, all of whom are appointed by the 
President. This Court has exclusive jurisdiction over disputes 
between the Union Government and one or more States or 
between two or more States inter se. It has also appellate juris¬ 
diction in all cases from every High Court involving questions 
of law as to the interpretation of the Constitution. It has 
criminal appellate jurisdiction over the High Courts in certain 
specified classes of cases. It has a very wide revisory jurisdic¬ 
tion over all courts and tribunals. It has special jurisdiction 
as regards the enforcement of Fundamental Rights. It has also 
special advisory jurisdiction. Our Supreme Court has wider 
powers than the highest court in any other federation. 


OOVRRNME.NT OF THE STATES 

India is a Union of 27 States divided into three classes : 
<1) Former Governors’ Provinces (Assam, Bihar, Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Punjab, U.P., We.st Bengal). 

(2) Former Princely States (Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Patiala and East Punjab Slates Union, 
Rajasthan, Saura.shtra, Travancore-Cochin, Vindhya Pradesh). 

(3) Former Chief Commissioners’ Provinces (Ajmer, Bhoi)al, 
Bilaspur, Coorg, Delhi, Himachal Prade.sh, Kutcli, Manipur, 
Tripura). In addition, there is also the territory of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. 

The executive pow8| of States which were formerly 
Governors* Provinces is vested in the Governor. He is 
appointed by the Presideni^for a term noonally of five years. 
The Constitution does not expressly the Governor must 

always act on the advice of the Miniltffers, but it is expected 
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that he will act on Ministerial advice except in cases where he- 
is required by the Constitution to act in his “discretion”. ^ 

There is a Council of Ministers consisting of the Chief 
Minister (appointed l^y the Governor) and other Ministers whose 
number is not specified (appointed by the Governor on the 
advice of the Chief Minister). The Ministers hold office during 
the pleasure of the (governor ; but they are collectively respon¬ 
sible to the Legislative Assembly. The Council of Ministers is 
to “aid and advise” the Governor “in the exercise of his 
functions”. 

There is a I/Cgislature in each State consisting of the 
Governor and one House or two Houses. There is one House 
(Legislative Assembly) in Assam, Madliya Pradesh, and Orissa. 
There arc two Houses in the remaining six States. The Legis¬ 
lative Assembly consists of not more than 500 nor less than 
60 members elected by adult voters. Its normal term is five 
years ; but it may be dissolved earlier by the Governor. The 
total number of members in the Legislative Council is not to 
exceed one-fimrth of the total number of members in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly of that State, but in no case it shall be le.ss 
than 40. The Legislative Council, like the Council of States, 
is a i)cnnanent body not subject to dissolution, but as in the 
case of the Council of vStates, one-third of its members are to. 
retire at the expiration of every second year. 

There shall be a high Court in each State. The judges are 
to be appointed by the President. 

The machinery of Government of all vStates which were 
formerly Princely States is exactly similar to that of the former 
Governors' Provinces. The only difference is that the executive 
head is a Rajpramukh recognised as such by the President. The 
constitutional position of the Rajpramukh is analogous to that 
of the Governor. The case of Kashmir is exceptional. 

Those States which were formerly Chief Commissioners' 
Provinces .shall be administered by the President either through 
a Chief Commissioner or through a Lieutenant-Governor or 
through the Government of a neighbouring State. 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands shall be administered 
by the President through a Chief Comrais.sioner or other author¬ 
ity to be appointed by him. 
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l,EGrSI,ATlVK RELATION BETWEEN THE UNION AxNI) THE STATES 

Generally speaking, Parliament may make laws for the 
whole or any part of the territory of India, and the Legislature 
of a vState may make la^ for the whole or any ]x\rt of that 
^^tatc. 

The subjects of legislation have been enumerated in three 
Lists—the Union List, the State List and the Concurrent List. 
Those sStates which were formerly Govcrnor>’ Provinces or 
Princely States have exclusive power to^ make laws with fe^- 
pect to any of the matters in the Stale List. Parliament as well 
as the Legislatures of such States have concurrent penver to 
make laws w'ith respect to any of the matters in the Concurrent 
List. Parliament has also power to make laws with respect to 
niiy matter, including matters in the State List, lor States 
which were foimerly Chief Commissioners’ Provinces and also 
for the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

The residuary i)ovver is, as in Canada, vested in the Centre ; 
so all matters not enumerated in the State List and the* Con¬ 
current List are taken to be in the Union List. Moreover, 
the Union Parliament has power to legislate with i'es])ect to 
matters in the State List if the Council of Stiiles decides that 
it is nee'essary or expedient in national interest that Parlia¬ 
ment should make laws with res])eet to such matters. If a 
Proclamation of Kmergency is issued by the President, Parlia¬ 
ment can legislate with respect to any of the matters in the 
State I.,ist. Parliament may also make laws for imi)k'mcnting 
treaties or international conventions even if the subject-matter 
falls in the State Li.sl. 

ADMINISTRATIVE RELATION BETWEEN THE UNION AND THE STATES 

'Phe executive power of the Union extends to the matters 
with respect to which Parliament has power to make laws and 
the executive power of a State extends to the matters with 
respect to which the Legi.slature • of the State has power to 
make laws. The executive powder of every State shall be so 
exercised as to ensure compliance with the laws made by Par¬ 
liament and as not to impede or prejudice the exercise of the 
executive power of the Union. In certain cases the Union 
may give directions to the States. 
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AMIvXDMHNT OF TilE CONSTITUTION 

'file ]U(Kedunj for amciichntiit of the Conslitvition is comi- 
jiaratively simple. It is only for the amendment of certain 
special ])rovisioiis [c.g., Articles relatinj» to the vSupreine Conrl 
and Hi<>h Courts, the distribution of legislative powers between 
llic Tnion and the States, etc.) that the latification of the 
change by the legislatures of not less than one-half of tin 
States IS re‘(inircd. All other provisions of the Constitution ma> 
be amended by Parliament under a special piv)cedure. An 
attenij)t has been made to jcoinbine rigidity with flexibility. 

coNLinsioN 

Republican India occupies an honoured i)lace in the family 
of nations. .Her enlightened foreign policy has won for her 
international respect aifd confidence She is a member oi the 
^security Council of the United Nations. 

But this ancient land now stands divided Since tlie dawn 
of recorded history hei greatest intellects have thought of her 
as a geographical and cultural unit, and mighty i>olitical 
architects from Mahapadma Nanda to Lord Dalhousie created 
])olitical unity througli war and diplomacy. That vast mosaic 
of Indian life is now broken into pieces, but, as Pandit Nehrr 
reminds us in inspiring words, ‘‘The India of geogra])hy, of 
history and tiadition, the India of mind and heart cannot 
change”. 
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